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W PBEFACE. 

a remarkable activity in their writers' minds, as well as their 
anxiety to discover and point out the reasonably trae. While 
questions of lasting interest, ''of great pith and moment/' have 
been considered in fall and well-conducted discussions, the interests 
of the day have been briefly, yet appositely, treated in the ** Topic." 
Not a few "Essays*' of popular worth and intrinsic merit have 
graced our pages, and the ** Society's Section " has noted the doings 
of some associations for mutual improvement, as well as indicated 
the friendliness of the Conductors towards every effort for the 
genial culture of the mind. This sympathy has, in the present 
volume, been more fully displayed in the institution of " Our 
Collegiate Course/' to the studies in which we would direct our 
readers' attention, in perfect reliance on their favourable judgment. 
To the studious and inquisitive, the leading papers on the chief 
thinkers, actors, and events in the world's history, which flow 
with such condensed fulness, yet readable fluency, &om Mr., Neil's 
pen, continue their course satisfactorily, winning from press and 
public the praise due to them. The " Reviewer " has been some- 
what extended in scope and range ; the "Poetic Section " contains 
some vital thoughts, expressed in words of grace ; the " Inquirer '* 
and the " Literary Notes " — along with the other departments of 
the magazine — have been enlarged and improved, and thus the 
additional space gained by the recent increase in our pages has 
been used as profitably for our readers as has yet been possible. 
Farther efforts will not be spared to effect judicious improvements, 
as opportunity arises or suggestions reach us. 

The present Volume we lay before our readers with full faith in 
their approval. To subscribers and contributors alike the memory 
of our hearts keeps record of our thankfrdness. To the results of 
the past we look with the fondness which a loved labour claims ; 
to those of the future with the earnestness of hope— a hope that 
the efforts made hereafter may excel in usefulness and value those 
to which we now affix SLn-^Imprimantur, 
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THE EIGHT HON. AND MOST EEV. EICHAED 
WHATELY, D.D., 

LOED AECHBI8H0P OP DUBLIN, ETC., ETC. 

LoaiG, if it be regarded as the science and art of investigating 
trath, has a very wide proviace of human thought under its legis- 
latire control. The whole area of pure mathematics, and a large 
proportion of the fields over which those sciences in which mathe- 
matical truths are applied, or employed, range and operate, e.g., 
astronomy, optics, mechanics, &c., are subject to it. The vast 
tracts of thought to which we attach the names of morals, politics, 
pyscholo^, &c., come in a great measure under its sway. The 
coiiftruction and administration of law, the formalization and 
a^lication of theology, the determination and use of criticism, the 
pemihility and utility of grammar, and the fitting employment of 
language as an instrument of thought, depend very much upon the 
accunijoy of the logical tenets adopted in the several operations 
required to effect them. Even chemistry and physiology, the 
sciences concerned with heat and light, and the tasteful products 
of scuLptnre, painting, and poetry, are not exempt from its over- 
mastering activity, in all of these— so far as they are the results 
of the exertion of human intellection — the testing and the attesta- 
tion as well as the investigation of truth are necessary ; and the 
science by which these processes are controlled, directed, and pro- 
perly conducted, is tliat to which the name of Logic is commonly 
given. 

On the banks of the Isis, Logic has had for centuries the reputa- 
tion of having been more carefully and elaborately studied than by 
the margin of the Cam. Though dubious quotations regarding an 
earlier date might be made, it is now admitted, as certain, that 
Oxford " became, in the thui;eenth century, second only to Paris in 
the multitude of its students and the celebrity of its scholastic 
^ disputations. England indeed, and especially through Oxford, could 

1862. B 
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sliow more names of the first class in this line than any other 
country." * ** What university, I pray," says Antony Wood, 
** can produce an invincible Hales, an admirable [Roger] Bacon, 
an excellent well-grounded Middleton, a subtle Scotus, an approved 
Burley, a resolute Baconthorpe, a singular Ockham, a sohd and 
industrious Holcot, and a profoimd Bradwardin!" all whick 
persoi:is flouri^ed withimtiue oonapaas of. one c«atu»y."h Those 
are "nai»«fii* indeed well nigU forgott^i iu these days, ppjrtioa- 
larly in this coimtry, from the darkness which the B/eformation oF 
philosophy and religion has spread over their volumes, but by 
no means meriting that oblivion into which they have fallen. 
Hooker, indeed, has honoured Scotus [who prelected at Oxford 
on the 'Sentences' of Petw Lombaid, 1301—1307] with the- 
appellation of *the wittiest* (in the sense of wisest) *of the- 
school divines.' But Ockham, especially, ought never to be for- 
gotten; ampngt those who prepared ihet way for the iBcq)r0)red science 
of the seventeenth and eighteentk centuries, as having inculcated 
by his logical theory the unjustly [P] vilified doctrine of the 
iNominalist, and so far led men from that exclusive devotion to 
mere abstractions, which scholasticism had taught, to look also ta 
experienee for information and science." J It may be true, as the 
able author just quoted — according to Sir William Hamilton^ "the 
only Englishman, past or present, since the revival of letters, who 
has penetrated far into the wilderness of scholasticism," — asswt»< 
that " in them and in the latter schoolmen^ generally, down to tke 
period of the Eeformation, there is more of the parade of logic, 
a more formal enumeration of arguments, a more burtihiensome 
iiaaportunity of syllogizing, with less of the philosophical power of j 
arrangement and distribution of the subject discussed ;" and that, 
"though they have displayed a wonderful practical acuteness a» 
logicians, they have by no means excelled as scientific expositors 
of logical truth :" yet this does not invalidate the assOTtion just 
made, that Logic has at least nominally formed a more prominent 
feature in Oxonian study than in the curriculum of the sister- 
University. So patent indeed was this the case, so larded and 
interlarded were the speech and writings of the scholars of Oxfiw-d 
with thiB idioms, technicalities, and verbal subtleties of scholasticism^ 
that an Oxonian manner of speaking (Oxoniensis loquendi mosy 
became a bye-word and a proverb for being skilled m quibbles^ 
sophisms, and the artificialities of argumentatipn. Nor could this 
very well have happened otherwise then, for Logic was chiefly 
studied as a polemic art, and not as a means of eliciting the greatest' 
possible amount of intellectual power stirred by the mtensest love 

* Hallwn's " Literature of Europe," vol. i. p. 16, 

t Wo^'s " Athepae Oxojuenais^" voL i. p. 159, quoted in Hallam's "Literature 
of Eun^ " ut supra. 

% Bev. Reon Dickson Hampden, D.D., Bishop of Hereford, " On the Scholastie 
PliilOBophy/' par. 22nd, in The Encyclopedia MetrepoKtana, 
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^s tntfek Jur ^000 dtyc^— «^ it nerdi: d«De^ m> ;^«f0 /—the reagoner 
had IlIs eondiisioiis^veii hiaD, and hd was Btractiy eDJoiaed befi>re* 
liand tliat he was ex^oted, e^ morally. bounds to arrive at ^em 
by some plausible legical proeess* " Heoiee we find that p<»rtion 
of thet OrganoA of Aristotle, whioli was most applicable to this 
purpose, prineipaily» or rather exelusively studied ; and " to state 
the truth iiideed, Aristotle himself— though the name of Aristotle 
was in tixemonidiB of all the reasoners of the Middle Agesj as that 
ei the great master of their ait-^-^was absolutely unknown to them. 
Abstracts drawn, from translations and comments of the fourth, 
fifth, and sixtk centuries had surperseded the originals, even on 1^ 
narrow ^roimd to which logical science had been reduced." * 

During the fifteenth centunr from various causes the condition 
of learning fell very low; and tor the betterment of logical science^ 
HJenry YIIL OTdained that, instead of Scotus (1265—1308), the 
postliumously published, ''De Dialectioa Inventione," of Hudol- 
phus Agricola (1442 — 1486) — one of the restorers of science and 
letters in Europe^— should be used; and Wolsey, who had been 
himself a student, a fellow, and a tutor of Magdalen College, 
revised the statutes of the University, and instituted (1632) Christ 
Church College, — ** one of the first seminaries," says Wharton, 
"of an English imiversity that professed to ex]>lode the pedantries 
of the old barbarous philosophy, and to cultivate the graces of 
pcdite literature." f About this time in both Universities the stir 
of change was felt, and Aristotle and Plato began both to be 
read — shall we say studied? We dare scarcely venture to say 
so when we remember- the opinion of philosophy, which Bacon 
(1579) carried away from Cambridge, as so much spider-thread 
spun out of the brains of scholastics, wonderful for its fineness, but 
without use or purpose in nature. This eminent thinker did not a 
Httile to destroy the reverence for antiquity, which chiefly inclined 
men to regard Plato and Aristotle, with their commentators, as the 
hioropliants and prophets of an invulnerable philosophy, and his 
writings tended not a little to disturb and distract the minds of 
the logical students of his day. His l^ovum Organum, published in 
1620, attracted much- attention ; and in 1623 he was hailed even in 
Oxford as a " mighty Hercules " in the advancement of philosophy 
and learning ; and in 1629, Edward Sandys, then Professor of 
Pi^dectios, mingled in his lectures a ^^ood deal of the admonitory 
cautions of Bacon with the acute distinotions of Ockham, and the 
syllogistic safeguards of Aristotle* As if in view of this very influ- 
ence, tlie fourth of the " Statutes of Oxford'' given (1636) by Arch- 
Inshop Laud, ordams that, " the lecturer in Logic is on Mondays 
and Thursdays, at eight o'clock, a^ «»., publicly to expound either 
the introduction of Porphyry, or some part of AristoUe's Logic, by 
clearly and tersely racpkining. the text ; and he is not to dwell long 

* Bishop Hampden's '^ SehdasliMn^^ ut sttpra^ 
t Hi&tor J of EDgUsh Poelry, vol* iiL p. 3. 
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on questions about the method or analjrsis of the book oit text, but 
in {he usual waif, to raise questions pertinent to the subject of the 
book, and to resolve them with brevity and force." 

During this period, Edward Brerewood, an eminent mathema- 
tician, published his "Elementa Lo^csb," 1614; Eichard Crack- 
anthorpe his elaborate " Logica," m 1622 ; M. 8. Smiglecius 
produced his learned treatise in 1638 ; and the celebrated casuist, 
feishop Sanderson's " Logicse" was issued about 1647. In. 1662, an 
able and brief abstract of the Aristotelic lo^c, originally prepared 
by a Jesuit named Du Trieu, for the use of the alumni of Douay 
dollege, was printed at Oxford, and seems to have been studied by 
some of the thinkers of that time. These various works, containing 
many acute and valuable teachings, were, however, speedily super- 
seded by WaUis*s " Institutio Logicse ad Communes Usus Accom- 
modata, * in 1687. We are not in a position to affirm, with Sir 
William Hamilton, that " the original treatises of Aristotle were 
now found to transcend the college complement of erudition and 
intellect," but we do know that a quick deterioration in the works 
employed in logical studies took place after this time. Perhaps 
this may have been the result of the contempt thrown upon logic in 
Locke's " Essay," published in 1690. At any rate, next year, 1691, 
the clear and concise work of Aldrich, "Compendium Artis 
Logicse," appeared, and remained for some time the standard work 
at, though, unfortunately, not the standard of attainment in Oxford. 
In a few years an abridgment of this book was made, which bears 
the title of " Rudimenta Artis Logicse ;" and this meagre skeleton 
of technicalism constituted the Oxonian's text-book for nearly half 
a century. 

Writing about 1760, Dr. Edward Bentham, Regin? Professor of 
Divinity, and Fellow of Oriel College, in which he bad been a 
tutor, says :— " Logical studies, it is well known, have been long 
upon the decline," and he states that he had " endeavoured to plead 
its cause, so far as it appeared capable of a reasonable vindication." 
This he had done in ** JReflections upon Logic," a work, shallow, it 
is true, but worth reading once; and by the composition of an 
" Introduction to Logic, Scholastic and Rational," — a book in which 
there are several good observations and examples. It was Ben- 
tham's custom, as tutor, "to initiate his pupils in all parts of 
philosophy by the help of an English introduction, adding thereto, 
m course, the Latin definitions and principal questions, with their 
explication ;" and as he was pretty well read m logical works, he 
seems to have been successful, for a time, in rescuing the Art of 
Reasoning from " neglect and contempt." In 1789, the delivery of 
Dr. Edward Tatham's Bampton Lecture, published in 1790—1792, 
with the title ** The Chart and Scale of Truth," seemed to give hope 
that the race of logical thinkers was not extinct in Oxford. But the 
hope was baseless ; the still downward tendency continued, and in 
1793, an anonymous "Familiar Commentary on Logic" was issued. 
Then, though in 1802, some " Excerpta ex Aristotelis Organon" 
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were publislied, the Bey. Henry Slett's " Logic made Easy " was 
pioduoed by the demand for smatterinffs of stadies, in 1806, and 
the dry, meagre, aonmenless abstract of Dr. Eichard Kirwan, in 
1807. Dr. Copleston, we believe, wrote a critique, called " The 
Examiner Examined/' which almost extinguishea Slett; and his 
eflTorts, as tutor of Oriel College, tended veiy greatly to add an idea 
of preciousness to the common estimate of Logic, while they con- 
fessedly exerted a large influence on the writer of " a work" charac- 
terized in an Oxford University Magazine of the time as one " which 
has given a new life to Logic in Oxford, and is daily diffusing, in 
the most interesting form, sound and comprehensive views of the ^ / 
science." That work was " The Elements of Logic," by the then \/ 
(1825) Dr. Bichard Whately — a book which has become a standard 
in our language, as " the latest and most improved edition of the 
Aristotelian system," and has won for him the reputation, among 
his admirers, of being " the reviver and reformer of the science of 
reasoning." Even Sir William Hamilton admits that, by Whately *s 
eflbrts, " a new life was communicated to the expiring study ; and 
hope, at least, allowed for its ultimate convalescence, under a 
mormed system;" and that the movement which he publicly 
initiated " has done more in Oxford for the cause of this science 
tiian the whole hundred and thirty years preceding ;" while John 
Stuart Mill refers his readers to Wnately s book as one in which 
they *' will find stated, with philosophical precision, and explained, 
witn remarkable perspicuity, the whole of the common doctrine of 
\he syllogism." Such opinions are amply sufficient to justify the 

S'vin^ of a prominent place, in a series of papers on " Modera 
:>gicians," to the author of that book ; and the preceding slight 
historical risumS of the fortunes of logical science will not be 
esteemed useless by those who wish, in some measure, to compre- 
hend why and how Archbishop Whately has attained and main- 
tained a position so honourable among the expositors of the rules 
of right thinking ; for without some knowledge of the state of past 
effort and accomplishment, we are but ill-fitted to estimate anght 
present aims and successes, or the good effected by those who, wmle 
asserting the utility of contemned studies, so expound them as to 
render them at once easy, attractive, popular, and perspicuous. 

But it is more than time now to bring together a few biogra- 
phioal memoranda, such as may help us to comprehend the influences 
and culture under the operations and effects of which the mind 
of one of the most acute and truth-loving thinkers of the day was 
moulded, trained, developed, exercised, and rendered capable of 
beccNEning one of the great masters of tliou^ht in an age like ours. 
This we shall, therefore, proceed to do, premising, however, that we 
are possessed of no special facilities for gaining an acquaintance 
with the facts of the Oxonian logician's bioeraphy,yind that we 
have no other sources of information than niose jr ich memory 
supplies from her readines of newspapers, magazir , and books; 
or the subjects, times of publication, and oonte/ of the works 
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he has issued, \^itjh mo stinting liand, during tlie prerious forty 
years. 

The Bi^ht Hon.anH Most Ber. Bich«rd7Wliately, D.D.,^Loi!*d 
Archbishop of Dublip, &c,., &c., appears to have been endowed- witfe 
ancestral gifts and graces. Among his progenitors he can reckon, 
we believe, William Whately, the Puritan divine, author of a 
** Caveat for the Covetous ;■"** Prototypes out of the Book of 
Genesis," &c., who is mentioned by Fuller, in his **^ Worthies of 
England," as exhibiting great " sojidity of reasonwg and embroi- 
dery o{ rhetoric;' and by Anthony Wood, in the " Athenso Oxoni- 
ensis," as a stirrer up of faction m Stratford-upon-Avon. As the 
"preaeher of Banbuiy" lived M83-1639, it is not improbable thd* 
he may have influenced the mind of that great dramatist whosje 
works the Archbishop's un(^, Thomas Whately, private secretary 
to Lord Suffolk, and author of "Observations on 'Modem' Garden- 
ing,** illustrated in an excellent work, issued posthumonsly in 17S5, 
entitled, ** Eemarks on some of the Characters of Sbakspere.'* The 
father of the Oxonian reformer of Logic was ihe Rev. Dr. Joseph 
Whately, of Nonsuch Park, Suffolk, a preTjendary of Bristol Cathe- 
dral, ana his mother was a daughter of W. Plummer, Esq., of Ware 
Park, in Hertfordshire. He was born in Cavendish Square, north 
of Oxford Street, London, in 1767. He was chiefly educated, we 
have heard, at Nonsuch tark, prior to his entering Oriel Collego* 
Oxford, as a commoner. Here lie was placed under the tutorship 
of Dr. E. Copleston (1776:1849, afterwards Bishop of Llandaff), a 
distinguished polemical writer, of extraordinary subtlety of intel- 
lect and uprightness of character ; who, after a youth devoted to 
science and letters, spent a long life of scholastic distinction and 
exertion, and more than usual academical usefuiness, in such a 
manner as to add the merits of a scholar of ample acquirements, 
and a gentleman of unimpeachable reputation, to the other graces 
of the clerical character. Dr. Copleston was a tutor eminently 
fitted for being put in charge of such a. mind as that with which 
Whately was endowed. He was tolerant in religious affairs, cau- 
tiously abstinent in matters leading to political contention, olear- 
sighted in his views of education, singillarly gifted witti sound 
discretion, well skilled in practical logic, and un ardent student, as 
w^U as an earnest promoter, of the science df political economy. 
Under the tutelage of such a thijiker — one not less remarfcable for 
originality of thought than lucidity of style, " in puhHo leetuTes and 
in private conversation"-^Whately had full opportunity of eulturing 
his mind to its topmost* reaih, and he seems to have employed him- 
self fairly in taking fidvAntage of his-teacher's gifted labours. During 
the' keeping of his terms, his conrse was quiet, studious, and stirless ; 
nor, though his mind was active, ingenious, and fertile, did he 
attract much attention in the University. In 1808, at 'the Michael- 
mas term, he graduated B.A., taking ft seccHscd class degree in 
classics, mathematies, £ffid physics. In the same year, and atihe 
SMae term, the popular statesnwn, €ir Bofcert ' Peel (17*88^1850), 
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kteok a £r8t dass deffne m both ^ratdM; md W. D. CouybfO^, 
afberwards Dean of Llandafi; and lamous in the annals of gecdo^, 
4;^ui!6d a first class in letters, caoid a sec«ad class in matiisottatics 
«Bid physics. In 1810, the prise for the English essay on the qHM- 
iioii, '' What are the arts in the caltivation of which the MoodMs 
iuuve been less saoeessM than the Ancients P " was awarded to 
^Whately. This essay displayed, it is said, marks of a powerftd 
-isatellect, extraLsire reading, some humour, a thorough mastery of 
style, and capacity for analytic thought, not usnudly found in sudi 
productions. In 1811, be was chosen Fellow of Oriel, and gradu- 
ated M.A. in 1B12, after which tsme he acted as tutor in his coHege 
with special acceptaaice and highly beneficial results. 

ShorUy after mis, the magnificent projection of Samuel Taylor 
Coleridge, "The Encyclops^ia MetropoUtana,'' began to occupy 
Ihe nunds of the more ambitious members of the tTniversitieB. 
The grand panoramic dream of ''A Methodical Compendium 6f 
Hum»i Knowledge," which, in the General Introduction to that 
.gigantic xmdertakmg, he contributed in his " Essay on Method," 
captiTated and dazzled, by its excursive brilliancy, the most able 
sien of the age. lUness and instability of purpose combined made 
it impossible to entrust Coleridge witn the management. A xtttti 
of sobd mind and wide acc^uirements was sought out to take charge 
of the onerous labour of bnnjjing together the mighty mass of mate- 
lials of which the work was intended to consist. The highly»gifted 
Hev. Edward Suaedley (1789-1836) was chosen, uot only on account 
<»f his high literaiy reputation, but also because of the confidence in 
:his honest efficiOTicy, felt and expressed by many of the leading 
thinkers and writers of his time. The prospectus having been 
e opposed by the projector and has brother-in-Uw, Sir J(^m Stod- 
dart, LL.D., was put into circuktiou, and the task of collecting 
juatorisJs and enlisting contributors was set about witii some 
aibcrity and considerable success. The reputation of Whately 
"cingled him out as ihe most competent man to undertake the two 
treatises on Logic and Ehetoric^treatises which unequivocedly 
4Bst8Mished his name and fame, and added greatly to the estimation 
in which the "Encyclopaedia" began to be held. The ori^^inal 
intent of the abstmote on these subjects materially infiueneed if it 
<did not control their first form, and indeed it mxESt have somewhat 
jncessitated the akibpt^on of a plan harmoniziiig with Hie scheme of 
;&e work of which they weire to form a part. This was especially 
&e ease with the contribution on JJogic, of which Colerioge bid 
tfitmished the text in these words : " The science of Logic is the 
dtnowledge of those forms which the eonceptions of the mind assume 
in t^e processes of reasoning. And it is manifest that tins science 
m , . . .subject .... to fixed laws; for the reasoning pow€Qr in 
:man can operate only within those limits which Almigh^ \Visdotai 
has thought fit to prescribe. It ism discursive faculty, moving in 
a given path, and by allotted means. There is no possibility of sub- 
verting or altering the ebmentary rules of Logic ; for they are not 
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hypotlietical, or oontiBgeiit» or conrenlional, but positire asd ; 
aecessary." * ' 

The paper on Logic was, in all probability, hastily got up ; altiiongh, 
being the product of a mind lamiliar with certain phases of the 
subject, this did not appear upon its surface. Whately, as a college 
tutor, had compiled, after the manner of many of his predecesson { 
in Oxford, a manuscript manual for the use of his own pupils. 
This contained a good deal of similarity to the system and mattar 
taught by Dr. Copleston — so much so, that Whately felt it incum- 
bent upon him to ask and obtain permission to employ the materials 
that manual contained in the composition of his intended article, 
because they were compiled, in great measure, from what he had 
heard from the person who originally taught him the principles of the 
science in lectures, conversations, or readings from commonplace 
books ; and though interspersed with the resmts of his own reading 
and reflection, as weU as excerpts of whatever appeared most 
valuable from the works of former writers, he did not feel that he 
could honestly make use of them, or enjoy the reputation resulting 
from their publication, without such acknowledgment and recog- 
nition. Of all these matters full notice is given in the dedication 
and preface to the republished editions of "The Elements of 
Logic"; and, indeed, it is to these sources that we are indebted fo^ 
the knowledge of these interesting facts. 

Though much of the matter, of which it was intended to consist, 
was composed beforehand, the publication of The Encyclopedia 
Metropohtana only began in 1818 ; and the [then] 'Rev, Bichard 
Whately's treatise on Logic appears in the to»t volume, of wMch it 
occupied some forty odd pages (193, et seg^.). In its original form it 
was much less copious, and much less distmctly characterized than it 
has since become ; for the author has neither scrupled nor hesitated 
to make " insertions and alterations of expression," and to transfear 
passages " from the places they formerly occupied to others whioh 
appeared more suitable." We shall not, however, halt to criticise 
the work in its crude form, but shall now pass on to consider the 
few known events of his life from the period of its first issue till 
that of its republication. 

Scepticism, no less than tractarianism, was at this time leaven- 
ing a good njany minds, and the acute-minded Fellow of Oriel had 
not let either pass unnoticed. In 1819 he issued a gravely ironical 
satire on the logic of scepticism, in a work entitled " Historic Doubts 
relative to Napoleon Bonaparte." " Many a terrific spectre has been 
laid," it is true, " by the beams of a half-penny candle," but this 
turned a Bude-light upon one. Becognizing as valid, for the sake 
' of argument, the assertion of the Edinburgh Review (Sept., 1814), 
that '* the first author who stated fairly the connexion between the 
evidence of testimony and the evidence of experience was Hume, in. 
his * Essay on Miracles,' " the author proceeds to show that by the 

* Coleridge '' On Method," Eocyc Met, Cabinet Issne, 3rd ed., p. 63. 



n^-salBe mode of arffmneiitation as that adopted by the Scottish 
historian and philosopner, the plainest facts of history and of every- 
ibr life wonld be found to afford [so called] jost grounds of doubt ; 
.nd that on the very principle of reasoning employed in Hume's 
eeielmkted (but misunderstood) essay, the very existence of Napo- 
le<m Bonaparte must be doubted, — accordin^i^ to the canons of me 
sceptical philosophy,— even during his own-life. He then gi^es the 
key to the intent ot his work in the following words : — " I call upon 
6ose, therefore, who profess themselves advocates of free in(]^uiry, 
who disdain to be earned along with the stream of popular opmion, 
and who will listen to no testimony that nms counter to experience, 
to foUow up their own principles fairly and consistently. Let tJie 
saii^e mode of argument be adopted in all cases alike ; and then it 
can no longer be attributed to hostile prejudice, but to enlarged and 

philosophical views Let them, in short, show themselves as 

ready to detect the cheats, and despise the fables of politicians, as of 
priests." " But if thejr are still wedded to the popular belief in this 
point, let them be consistent enough to admit the same evidence in 
other cases which they yield to in this. If, after all that has been 
sittd, they cannot bring themselves to doubt of the existence of 
Napoleon Bonaparte, they^ must at least acknowled^^e that they do 
not apply to that (question the same plan of reasoning which they 
have made use of m others ; and they are consequentlv bound in 
reason and in honesty to renounce it altogether,'* The second 
edition of this work was issued immediately after the death of 
Ki^leon (5th May, 1821) ; and a third was published just after the 
**lAfe of Napoleon" by Sir Walter Scott had been placed before 
ihe public. It has since reached a twelfth edition, and is as popular 
and effective as ever. 

About the same time Whately's pen beg[an to adorn the Edinburgh 
and the Quarterly Reviews in such articles as the criticisms on 
S^dior's " Lectures on Political Economy," Hawkins on "Tradition," 
** Canada," Miss Austin's " Persuasion * (erroneously attributed to 
Sir Walter Scott, and issued as his in Lockhart's edition of the 
novelist's prose works) : the London Review, the Philological 
Museum, and several other journals, literary, political, and classical, 
were also subsequently favoured with expositions of well considered 
^loc^ht, composed in admirable taste, and suffused with thorough- 
goB!^ judgment. All this time, too, he was pursuing his course of 
academical duties in such a manner, as to nave won for himself 
most justly the highest consideration in the University, as an 
ttBusually felicitous and successful tutor, and as one who passed 
from his college a greater number of students qualified for taking 
first-class degrees, than any tutor of his time. He was chosen Select 
Freac^ier before the University in 1821, and then delivered several 
Mrmons (afterwards published) on "The Christian's Duty with 
, lespect to the Established Government and Laws." The High 
. Church views of Dr. Pusey and the Eev. J. H. Newman were 
1 beginning to agitate the University, and the Eev. Eichard Whately 
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i^eesme somewhat -ixNupieao'aii for lua qoM opp^tfon .ioiWr 
theories <hi Olmieh matton. Those sermoas 'wweJmea reeuMtt 
ta sort of gmtle pr<^ett a^painst the rising trMtoxMuusai of me imm, 
sjEtd m'ere sedulously read. They hare been subsei^aently re-issned. 

In his thirty-fourtih year (1^1) Whately married, ubd tb«tee- 
fbrth beoame a ''membcnr Bot on tke foundation/' as it is technically 
called. His wife was Miss J?of e, daughter of William. Pqpe, Ebcu 
«f Hillingdon, Middlesex; a lady of taste, talent, iffid aceompliui- 
ments, to whose pen we iiav>e lieard the following works attrilmted, 
Tiz., " Eererses, or Memoirs of the Fairfax JFamily," " EngM 
Xife, -Sodal and I>omestic/' '' Chance and Choice ; or the Education 
of Circumstances," "The light and the Life; or ;the History of 
Him whose name we bear," &c, &c.* 

He was chosen b^ tiie heads of die colleges of Oxford to «leliTer in 
1822 a series of " eight diyinity lecture sermons " und^ the will of ] 
the Eev. John Bampton, Canon of Salisbary (1690—1751). TJud 
^subject he selected was, " The Use land Abuse of Party Feelmg in 
JVIatters of Eeligion ;" and he treated the topic with delicacy, dis- 
-orimhiation, liberality, abilit}r, and jud^nent. They were issued in 
the '^ Bampton Lecture " series, and were afterwaros several times 
onepublished, with some additional cognate sermons, and a discoune 
by Archbishop King, Meanwhile, he had. also contributed to the 
JEncychpedia MetrofoUiana that treatise on Rhetoric whidb forms 
the complement of ma work on Logic, and enables him to explain Uie 
T^ois forms of persuasive argument which are not included in 
the latter work, because it is more exclusiyely devoted to the expli- 
cation and illustration of themeans of convincing the intellect, than 
those of moving the feelings or changing the heaort. 

In his thirty-fifth year (1822), with his reputation as a thinkar 
Ailly established, with scholarly habits formed, and with no small 
wnount of popularity as a preacher attained, he accepted the reotor- 
ship of Halesworth, with the vicarage of Chediston, in the rural 
deanery of Dunwich, the: archdeaconry of Sufifo^, «i^ the diocese 
of Norfolk. £^«sworth is situated in Bly thing hundred, Suffolk. 
Tiie area of the parish is about 1,100 acres, and its p<^ulation ^ 
that time was about .2,460. These livings iprodnoed a joint yeax^ 
income of £450, exclxHive .of a glebe^ioiise. Jn this agrieultuiml 
parish the routine duties of tiie clerical oSee were duly performed 
by i^ Bev. Biehsrd Whately, but yet he did not.foiiget the high. < 
«kims which society^ and ^e Chureh had^on him as a man in wIumkl i 
the t^ «n»m» was singularly a^etivecand penetrating. While, thexa. | 
fore, he superintend^ his day, evening, and Sumlay schools, on- i 
«ouTaged the lending library, advoeat^ and took .part in yiUaf^d { 
i^arities,«sid:preached his sermons statedly in tiie Jiandsome Grothao 
"eharch of l^t irregularly 4Miilt and then oil-lighted township, .hie j 
rvaried his av«eatioBS by acting as seleet preai^er at Oxfbid,jaad ^ 
j|>y th(n7oughly revising . his logic and thetonc. 

In 1825, the Prinoipakhip of 6t Alban's Hall, Oxford, utA 
'« TibraBEMll«at;iady4i6(Lizi'M6e. 
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hired <m bnn, w were * also tbe tsMAr dfl^rm B.D., :D.]X, «■! 
lie resRmed Ms ^nneoliQai wi& tiie JJuirenity of' wbkh fae riiad 
#9r 00 long a time l»een an oraanMnt aad a stay. In this year, 
too, bis '<£lemeiKte of Logic'' sad his '^Ekmeots of Eketorio" 
were sepavatd^ recmbliskea, and qma]d]r took tkeir place «s fivst- 
elass *md stawdam works on : their Tespeetive^faibjocts — becoBiBg 
at ^ same time the oanses of an oztradrdiaaiy stir in tke mmidB 
of intellectoal men, end etiSentiing *fi>r theae studks a vrerhFal, of 
wMek ' the foree is not yet spent. These works ware singniai^ 
Tshiakk ilkistrations of the snt^ior's own nazim, that to write 
eleariy, we must tbmk ekariy ; and the* mode of tkeir cempositieiL 
was, we have been reliably infoisied, just suek as to prodoee moat 
eiectnaliy works wihioh ezhibit Tigoroas thoogkt expressed im 
traasparent laoDgHLage. It was his hsJnt, in his lonefy walks, to* fix 
his mind upon the topio to be contemplated ; acnd after due refieotion 
on, and arrangement of stjle, treatment, and kieas, to write, on faia 
retam, in the wordis most readily ^attaioable at the time, tke Idion^lite 
to which his attention had been directed, and thereafter to snl^'eet 
his composition to TagoroQs, severe, and critical revision. This 
osefol habit cnltivated in him that c(»oentration of ihou^t, that 
th(»*OQgh bottoming of emery idea on somemrre principle, that terse 
and conti&ent form of condncting *an argmnent, which mark hin 
OQt so distinctly from so many of the writers of Oxford. The 
careM selection of relerant matters and fitting imagery, tke 
jndicions'marskaUing and adjnitment of kis inteUectual forees, the 
irresistible phalanx in which he brings before -the mind kis seTcral 
propositions, and ihe principlee on wkieh tkey reet, ere not less 
remarkable than tkerfresh, pnre flow of his diction^ and tke precision 
and distinctness with which tke exact meaning is conveyed by each 
indiridnal sentence ; so thateadi paragra^i — es a flawless, wei^ent 
diamond throws light from eadiraeet, ana yet holds its own proper 
nnily and form before tke eye— imparts a (ieflnite thought m tke 
most nnambtgnous phraseology. Berplexed mjsticism, shadowy 
sophisms, illnsiye illustrations, airy speculations, and the ganae- 
woven tissues of merelBsey, sc^r ini^nt diseBchaatment on tias 
application of kis sonipulously yet fearlesj^y practical legpe ; 
and ihe '* precipitation'* of error is ahnost as certain wbcnhia 
thought touches a £iliacy, as is the detoedon of the most minute 
particle of any arsenical preparation by thte application of 'the 
«ikemisf-s* tests. Perspicmous, stsaightforward, ti»>roufldigoiBg, nn^ 
^mpromising, and high-principled thinking, is to be found in: aJl 
his works ; and if occasionally ne mistakes prolixity ferperspioiiiityy 
homely ilkistietion for straightforwardness, bald distmetness for 
energy end earaestBees, or p<dittc halting before a jlifSmilty for 
praetml koneaty, it^reaultsmefe from canSionr, impartiality, end« 
mire to be free even from sospieiim, than from any defect of etorel 
feeling, or 'from infolicity of jnstoaent. It is very singufar tibid; 
I *tiM>u^, periiaps, no snoBiker <n tne bendi of biskQ|e(has produosd 
; a greater number of useful woda,:^er exaroifed a wnkrend deeptr 
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inflaence upon the thinkers of titie age, the joumalisttf who lay claim 
to being the arbiters of literary mte have so seldom noticed his 
writings; and even when they did, gave expression so parsimo- 
niously to any approval of his compositions^ character, and life. 
His fame was earned without the critic's pan-pipe, and without the 
' heralding of the leaders of contemporary periodical pubUcations. 
His celebrity has been a growth, not an inflation, yet hehas not been 
exempted from or altogether left untouched by criticism. In 1827, 
Greorge Bentham, nephew of the great legist, published " An Out- 

A^^line of a New System of Logic, with a critical examination of Dr. 

^ "Whately's Elements of Logic — a work of considerable ability, and 
one which makes out a few cases against the book it criticises ; but 
the promise of a fuller system, based on his uncle's philosophy, has 
not Deen fulfiUed. In 1828, John Stuart Mill published a very 
favourable critique on the " Elements "in the Westminster Review^ 
although he somewhat qualifies his praise by saying that its author 
has " rather written excellently concerning Logic, than expounded 
in the best possible manner the science itself." In 1829, George 
Comewall Lewis, Esq.— now Sir George — (bom 1806), but then a 
student of Christ Church, Oxford, issued ** An Examination of Some 
Passages in Dr. Whately's Elements of Logic," in which a number 
of remarks, indicative of a pretty thorough mastery of the subject, 
appeared. These, we think, were the most noteworthy criticisms 
of the time. The impulse being given, several new works on Logic 
were almost immediately issued, and a successive stream of such 
works has been given from the press of late years. 

The severe criticism by Sir WiUiam Hamilton — ^himself an Oxford 
scholar — in the Edinbv/rgh Review, did not appear till April, 1833. 
In this article, while acknowledging that in reference to all the 
contemporary and correlative treatises and tractates on Logic, 
Whatefy's " Elements " stands among them all the highest in point 
of originality and learning, he yet deliberately gives the following 
[unrecalled] judgment. '* His work, indeed, never transcends, and 
generally does not rise to, the actual level of the science ; nor with 
all its ability can it justly pretend to more than a relative and local 
importance. Its most original and valuable portion is but the 
insufficient correction of mistakes touching the nature of Logic, long 
exploded, if ever harboured among the countrymen of Leibnitz, 
and only lingering among the disciples of Locke." In this harsh 
decision we do not coincide, and we fancy that good reason will 
hereafter be shown for considerably modifying ji^e dictum of the 
illustrious Scottish logician. ^ 

We shall now proceed to present a concise abstract of the 
"Elements of Logic," taking in conjunction with it the "Ele- 
ments of Bhetoric ;" we shall then review the contents and doctrines 
of the two books so far as they relate to the science and the art 
of reasoning. A slight notice of the author's other manifold treatises 
will be subjoined, and the record of the public events of his life 
will be brought down to the present date. S. IT. 
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IS IHE PEESENT SYSTEM OP GHUECH PATRONAGE 
JUSTIFIABLE? 

AFPIBMATIVE ABTICLE.— I. 

Much oratory has been expended, during the last half century, 
OB what has been odioasly characterized as the ** adolterons con- 
aeetion between Chnrch and State." To persons haying a turn for 
• what Mrs. Malaprop wonld call " a nice derangement of epitaphs/* 
ftetenn "adolterons" seems to add yigonr to a racy sentence, 
and roonds a period with iclai. But such Hrely specimens of 
English malediction yery imperfectly define, or do not define at 
all, that maryellous, but more useral than maryellous, piece of 
diplomacy and wise statecraft, of which the Chiirch of England is 
the magnificent result. We would appeal from the objurgations 
of these unreflecting orators, who haye been defined as persons 
"who talk nonsense till sense comes," to minds of a larger growth, 
▼ho are able to look below the surface of the phenomena of 
a national institution, and who can comprehend in some degree 
the philosophy of history. To the patriot, nothing can be more 
deplorable than the spectacle which is so often presented to his 
ohseryation, of the growth of fanaticism in the bosoms of religious 
eongregations. This kind of mania is almost inyariably associated 
with (lurches where the lay element is conspicuously wanting, and 
where the standard of intellectual culture is subordinated to theo- 
logical erudition, or the manifestations of a spasmodic and scnne- 
tames delirious piety. We think it is not difficult to show that 
the comparatiyely reasonable reli^on, of which the Church of 
England is the source and fountam, may be justly attributed to 
its connection with the State, and to that macninery of '' Church 
Patronage," for which it has been so unceasingly and ignorantly 
reyiled. 

Ev«r since the days of Hildebrand and our own Henry ; ever 
ainoe those dreadful knights, seeking to serye their Sovereign, 
dogged A'Beoket to his church at Canterbury, and slew him near me 
high altar ; ever since that memorable struggle between the Pontiff 
and the King, and that sad assassination of the English Archbishop, 
has the batSe between the temporal and the spiritual authority 
ooatinued to mark, in its own peculiarly ruthless wajr, the track of 
our national history. Undoubtedly, one of the culminating epochs 
^-ifaaa absorbing conflict for supremacy was the Eeformation. To 
li» comparatiyely absolute sway of the Pope in England, succeeded 
Hie mOTe tolerable form of Church government, in which the lay 



or sectilar element largely mingled. Borne no longer predomi- 
nated in the ecclesiastical life of England, but had to share with 
the civil power the vast prerogatives pf which it had for centuries 
held the great monopoly. In all eaiential respects, and for all 
practical purposes, that momentous period of our history beheld 
the rise of what is called " Church. Patronage." Church patronage 
m^ be regarded as. the result of a great national compron^ise. 
The present Lord Derby declared some years ago, that almost 
every valuable institution in the country was the result of a com- 
promise. " Church patronace " was the natural but ingenioua 
expedient designed to secure tnat equilibrium of authority which is 
the ideal of our national cooistitatum. "Church patrcmag^r'* is, 
im effect, the aggregaite national voice, claiming to administer :th^ 
human side of ovr national human life, and presupposing that onen'* 
reason and their kn&^edge are the main, and principal guidee ini 
tho' fulfilment, of their d^tiny. So it is that the grand seigneus» 
of the soil — the great territorial proprietors, every order of ih» 
nobility, the gentry of England, the great officers of State^.and 
Idle venerable chie& of the Universities, and the ancient seats of 
learning — all participate in the pregnant work of electing the^ 
miniflteTS of the national religion* and purifying that religion front 
ihe asceticism and the big&try incident to churches less seoularly 
governed. 

If it be objected that this widely varied and multifarious patron- 
age lends its own. colour to the institution which it so largely 
governs — ^that, for instance, a tmiversity may be suspected of having; 
a standard of selection deeply impregnated with a classic, <»r mathe* 
matioal, or scientifio bias^ we reply tnat religion profits by its aatoi' 
oiation with the precious coltuce of past civilization ; aiAl that Sk 
mind chastened by the severe inteUectual diseiphne inevitable to* 
tiie study of physical science, withstands with ease those f(»:mida» 
ble assaults of a transcendental spiritualism, which have been the 
shame and blame of churches less happily circumstanced. Again,, 
if it be said that the Lord Chancdlor of England — ^in whom some* 
considerable patronage is vested, and to whom doubtless a crowd 
of competent and aocon^lished candidates look for the reward of 
an enlightened and civilizing industry, — may be infiuenced in the 
choice of a clergyman, as much by his own personal predLLectioik 
fOT politics and law, as by merely theological considerations, w& 
maintain that it lis perfecdy natural, as it is perfectly salutary. A. 
great and opulent eodesiastieal corporation, suxu^red from all sym*- 
pathy with the mighty incterestaiof the nation, i^art from the ineal<» 
culaUe individual mischief it would occasion, "v^uid tend to render 
the machinery oi civil ^ovemmcBt cumbrous and unmanageable. 

If the popular objeotkmi be repeated, that *' Church patronage "^ 
is largely appropriated by the "great houaes," by the "countary 
families," andbythe gentiy of Em^and, for the benefit of "younger* 
bro^tenr," assuming that the. accusation is as wdOL founded as it 
pretends io< 'be, we still aArer/that the Church gains conspicuously 
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jiktcme^ ample zwreiitie andr cvkivated leifliuTo lie^ alt^e fooadatioQ o^ 
UfttphynoalipiearfeG^MivandHiat gntefol cnlAore, by wfaiok it^is- 
aMompanMd — of Hknt dairthy -wa^^ of ft^ CoBor-de-llaon, and thsfe 
iiiooma»BffiiGabl»' spirit • and demeanonr Tduck c(Mi8titiite» the feiH 

difontyof BoglisL Itfb* and eBpeetaUj of the cultirated claMes* i»« 
oaw> oB the foittaiLato dktinetioBsdtenjoye when compared iiith the 
gDMt NooGOQ^onciiMt bodjes- in tih»>c<yaBto7, <»* the potent spiritiial 
owasisatioa of Borne. 

0^ on&OGcaskm, a grea* lifing prelate, an Englishman, bvt alsa 
arfrince-of 1^ Soman CSkareh, Cardinal Wiseman, speaking of 'tbe^ 
eloTation of one of his countrymen, a member of an old English 
&aiily, to the cardinalate, observed that it mutt have been wter- 
Jng to ilie g«»tlemed of England to witness how easily one of th^ 
nomb^ oould step from* his private pomtion to a rank which eveF< 
node the individnal iUostrions. Cardinal Wiseman, tme to the 
instincts of the politician, was able ta pereeiye how adTants^eoosty 
suck an appointment operated for the Church, qmte as cleany as it 
did forHhe dignity of tne gentleman elevated. 

We hare' seen liow consi^rably Church patronage has been vested 
iff those classes which may be termed the goveming classes of 
Eagiand ; but in point of fact, even that portion of Church patron** 
age which appears to belong to the Church itself, and to rest 
eselusiv^ on its own intemial control, rests, tlK)ngh indirectly, 
pephape,with the classes we have described. Even the spiritual 
overseers of the Church, the bench of bishops, who hold their jdace^ 
in the "Lords," belong almost to a man to the gentlemen of 
England,-«-are directly and avowedly appointed by the minister of 
tke time. And; indeed, what lover of ma <;ountry would not prefer 
te commit tl^ a|>pomtment of the chief clergy of a national church 
to the< shrewd, ripe iudgmrait and the consuinmate knowledge of 
mot for which Lord Palmerston is mnarkable, or to the incom- 
parable sagacity and intellig^ice, combined with the sensitive 
c^iscience, q£ Gla<ktone ; to the giaceful and humane, even if 
m^rewer Shaftesbury ; to the duvalric and accomplished Derby ; 
jea, c^ that astute diplcmiatist and piwfoimd political philosopher, 
I)isra^, rather than to a council of priests, to a Hshop who is the 
creature of the Pope, or to an irrei^^nsible Wesleyan Conference. 
Ik it possible to conodkve that a Wesleyan Conference would ever 
have made a: Sydney Sm^h a Cs^on of St. Paul's P How would 
&e grim coustenanoes of the Wesl^an Conference have hardened 
with disdain, or been distorted with appr^ension, under the uioom- 
parable wit of that most genial humorist. Lord Shaftesbury and 
m brother bkhop*>maker8 are* snl^ely as competent to choose wisely 
ai^a* Wesleyan Conference, whose century of life is an intellectual 
deadlaitdcm, barren of every order of greatness, at onee the incama- 
ti^i and apotheosis of medioority. We like to imagine the contad> 
ol^tff a such mem a» Sydney Smith and the Beverend Jabez Bunting ; 
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we can fancy the Eererend J. B. liftening to the brilliant S^^dneir; 
the square, corpTilent Wesleyan, ^th so little appreciation of 
humour that nothing less than a snrgical operation oomd develop ity 
chafing under the coruscations of the good canon. The weather 
being intolerably sultry, our merry clergyman onoe upcm a time 
obs^ed gravely to an elderly hA^ in company that he " thought 
he should take off his flesh and sit in his bones," which our ^dmy 
lady regarded as a very "unorthodox proceeding." In any but the 
Church of England, sustained and refined by a '* Church patronage," 
judiciously, and, on the whole, happily exercised, the wonderful wit 
and wisdom of such men as Sydney Smith might have been lost to 
the world, certainly lost to the authority of a genial and tolerable 
form of English religion. 

Parson Adams and the Vicar of Wakefield are happy types of an . 
alluring and tender piety painted by the hand of gemus ; but they 
are not more inspiring to us than those grander Hves sheltered by 
the Church and partly created by it, — of such ornaments and bene- 
factors to their countiy as Baden Powell, so lately taken firom the 
priceless labours to which his noble energies were consecrated. And 
mdeed the high domain of literature and science has been constantly 
and splendidly recruited from the ranks of the Church of England. 

In our impatience of authority, and our somewhat blasi contempt 
for every venerable tradition, mtensified as it is by that scoffing 
temper which it is the fashion to affect, and which is fatal to the 
noble faculty of reverence, we forget much for which we should be 
grateful, and sneer at many things to which we might respectfully 
bend without dishonour. It is well sometimes to remember how 
powerless individuals are, and how all good things that surround 
us are the growth of our social organization. The English Church, 
permeated by the potent secular agencies resulting from its alHanoe 
with every order of cultivated society, have been magnificently 
fertile in the high characteristics which has built up the national 
greatness and the national fame, and lent permanence to the national 
glory. Practically speaking, this spiritual fortress is invaded by 
the high intelligence of each generation, and subdued to *the 
service of the nation. In other words, the Church invites the affluent 
intellect and ever advancing civilization of England to its hospitable 
embrace, and inspires it in return with the warmer, and subtler, 
and more purifying poetry of religious aspiration. Divorced from 
each other, bom would suffer. The operation on the Church of 
influences springing indirectly from that precious and indispensable 
secular experience which it is the pride as weU as the profession 
of all churches largely to ignore, wotdd cease. The clergy need 
the protection of minds of wider cultivation than their own. The 
imspeakable disparity of importance, alleged to exist between what 
is termed the merely mimdfuie and ephemeral interests of this life, 
and that eternal and tremendous existence beyond the grave, maV 
very naturally dispose the clergy to disparage the labours of a h£s 
so fleeting, with all its little battles, ^js small and passionate 
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«ttbitaons, its poor and wretched tropliies withering ere they are 
won, . and all the shows and miserable pageantry which men 
Mree to prize. The clergy are liable to ponder xmhealthily on 
^Eemes like these. The uminectedly religious mind, concentrating 
itself on the sum of what is visible to it, brooding over its arithmetic 
of human bankruptc]^, may well grow morbid in this melancholy 
obacoel-house, and losing sJtogether the dim sight of reason, yield 
fljllfilf absolutely to the soyereignty of the ima^nation. Secular 
influence saves ^the Church from the ills of fanaticism. And more 
tban this, civil liberty is safer. England has groaned more than 
cooe under the hoofs of a brutal and despotic bigotry. A rule like 
ti^t can never return to curse us while English civilization demands 
from the Church the right of entry. In tne main, this contributes 
geatly to religious as well as to political freedom. Only in the 
Qiurch of England would the speculations of its highest minds 
find safety and toleration. The "Essays and Reviews," struggling 
with tradition, would anywhere else have exposed its authors to 
social destruction and perpetual anathema. Free intellect can 
hardly escape a conflict as it is, — how would it have fared under 
the pitiless despotism of other Church governments P We have said 
that civil liberty is safer imder the system we defend. The Globe 
newspaper of the 10th of December recounts an incident only 
possible under certain forms of the ecclesiastical system. At the 
nost election for Birkenhead, a place recently enfranchised, Mr. 
X«ird was the Conservative (and successful) candidate. It is 
XBCorded that " the Catholic priest marched up at the head of 200 
Catholics, who all voted for Laird." It is to be doubted if a 
q^eiMiacle like this could ever And a parallel in a Church which 
secular common sense, or a judicious system of Church patronage, 
Ittd ever penetrated. 

The Church of England has kept notably free from the contami- 
Qiskion of religious revivals. It has taken no part in peopling the 
ai^lmns with the victims of an appalling and fanatical mania. This 
i# a crime from which it is happily free, and of which it has never 
baen accused. It is an advantage to the Church, and has served to 
Biake it tolerable to an age like ours, that the learning of the cloister 
has been leavened with tne genius of progress. The most potential 
eedesiastical corporation known to men is at this moment fighting 
fiir its life, because it will not suffer the intrusion of secular 
influences, but insists that the sacerdotal authority shall be absolute. 
Seme, with its high conceptions of spiritual prerogative, claiming 
iit-hold the keys from St. Peter, and basing its authority on thS 
n)«idid pretence of apostolical succession, may well disdain to 
wre a divinely descended sovereignty with merely secular govem- 
Itimts. But it wars with the spirit of the age; it defles modem 
C^ization. The conflict is instructive. It rages under our own 
^pM, and it may yield the momentous lesson that the wisdom of this 
Uptrld is as much a Divine institution as the wisdom which guides 
iMo another. C. H. Mancunium. 

1862. c 
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WiffjLT vs Ghtirch Patronage P By whom is it exercised P Whett 
and how did it originate P These qnestions must be answeired, 
before we can discuss the further question at the head of iMn 
article. 

As to the first. Briefly it may be replied,— Church patronage 
is the legal right and act of presentation 1x) some ecclesiastic^' 
benefice. More ftdly it may be described as the appointment, by 
certain individuals or corporations recognized , hj law, of arch*- 
bishops, bishops, deans, and other cathedral dignitaries, rectois; 
vicars, incumbents, and otherpersons who fill ofBces in the Estab*' 
lished Church of England, Wales, and Ireland. With the Kirk 
of Scotland, diffferin^ so widely as it does, in government and iff 
discipline, from its sister Establishment in the south, we hare in 
thepresent discussion nothing to do. 

Tne patronage is dispensed as follows :*— -Nearly all the higher 
dignities of the Church are filled, nominally, by the Crown, really, 
by the Prime Minister of the day. Virtually, the patronage of iflf 
ecclesiastical offices rests with the Sovereign; or the responsible 
advisers for the time being. The foundation of this right lies in 
ihe fact that the Church is, and has always been, regarded by the 
legislature as much the creature of the State as the army, the navy; 
or any branch of the civil administration of the realm. By direct 
nomination the Crown appoints to aU bishoprics and archbishoprics j 
to all deaneries, excepting St. Asaph, Bangor, and Llandaff; and' 
to twenty-seven cathedral canonries. The Crown is also the patron 
of many livings. It presents, solely, to 118 benefices ; to 6 in alt. r^ 
nation with other patrons ; and to 178 benefices constituted undt t 
Sir E. Peel's Act (6 and 7 Vict,, c. 37), in alternation with thj 
bishops of the respective dioceses. The Prince of Wales is the 
patron of 76 livings. The Lord Chancellor for the time being 
has the sole patronage of 12 canonries, and of 760 livings ; and lie 
exercises the right of alternate patronage to 21 other livings. The 
members of the episcopal branch are patrons of 90 canonries ; of 
most of the cathedral dignities, excepting the deaneries ; and of 
all the archdeaconries. They have also me right of presentation 
to 2,029 livings. The deans and chapters present to all the minor 
offices in the cathedrals, and to 864 livings. The archdeacons 
present to 45 livings ; Eton and Winchester colleges to 63 ; the 
colleges of Oxford University to 485 ; and the coUeges of Caxa- 
brldge University to 309. The Universities also present to the 
livings in the patronage of Roman Catholic patrops. The whole 
of the remaining livings are in private patronage ; and of theee*- 
1,351 are in the gift of 218 members of the House of Lords, and" 
1,138 in that of 1,030 clergymen. 

It is difficult, if not imjpossible, to state the aggregate value of 
the livings in the Established Church. The only sources of infbr- 
matioli on this point are, to a great extent, xmreliable. Ta ldS4» 



wheal HbB Ckareh Inqxurj ComAisaianoiit nm^ thair Beport, ^xett 
taboB was reported to be £3,056^41 ; but it is known that Mt sum 
wa9 iea bdbw their real ivrenues. At present, the " Clergy Litt" 
Aid the " Chnroh Bireotory " are tiie pnnmpal aia^orities on tide 
-pooiit ; bat as tiie edHxws (» these pnbneationf asre dependenty tea 
neat extent, open information reoeired from clergymen and patroBB 
SMttselveS) they eaaaot be qnoted with entiie oSafidenoe.* Some 
el the retvzma m these lists are avowedly made with the salaries- ef 
sssates^ rates^ taxes, and o<^er incidental oharges dedactedt G%e 
jMRilt is a decrease in the sppaxent rakie of ecclesiastical benefiees 
to an extent tiiat can scarcely be estimated with any oonfident 
i^pffoach to aeennusy. But from a eareinl eempuLation, the amooot 
stay be* staled in round numbers as £6,000,000 per annum* Besides 
this enormotts smn, the arohbishops and bishops receive £200^000; 
tiiat is to say, this is the valve as settled by the Chnrch Beftmn 
Act of 1837 ; bnt the reports of the Ecclesiastical Commissioners 
vecord the fact, that a much larger revenue has been enjoyed by 
aany of the prelates. 

Gl^e above estimate does- not indrnde eokmial bUoprics and ehsp- 
iaineies, although many of Ihese appointments should be en^braoed 
in -&e consideration of Church patronage. It will suffice, ait peesent, 
to confine our remarks to the mother country. The mode in whiaii 
the kinds of patronage already specified are administered, wiE pse- 
sently have to be re^rred to. 

The last of the preliminary questions is a much wider one/^ 
When and how did the present system of Church patronage origi- 
nate P Correctly speaking, it has been a growth, ioto which varnms 
dements have entered. To write its £u^x>ry would exceed the 
lixaits of this artide; We may refer such as have time and 
taste foar the inquiry, to Bingham's "Ecclesiastical Antiquities^" 
book iv. ; to Fadier Paul Sarpi's ''Histoory of Ecdesiastioal 
Bniefices and Bevenues;" and to Johnson's ''English Canons*" 
Amet, Strype, Biackstone, and others also refor to the sub^eoti* 
JPor the benefit of ordinary readers, we will epitomise the history. 
The Christian Chnroh^ was three o^ituries old ere patrcmage in any 

* *'I remember an aneedote which may, perbafpv, illtiBtrate this point, of a 
fMtlRiian who was koMm to have two livings of tbe vahie of £1 ,500 » year, bat 
he returned them to the Commissioners as of the gross value of £150 a year; and, 
m being examined by the Commiaiioners, the account he gave was, that his two 
isiinhfn were at some distance from each other, so that he was obliged to dedaet 
the ezpenee of the horse which conveyed him between them; that his wife was 
apt in very good health, so ^at she was obliged to drive to church, which obliged 
Sbi to deduct the expense of the carriage; that a man in his station could not 
nt send hb children to a fashionable school ; so that, when every expense was 
'Adneted, the net income remained at £150 a year* — Mr. EorsmcaCs Speech on 
1h Eedesiastieal Commission^ December I4tht 1847. 

t Hany of the faets in this article are qnoted fVx>m a smafl pamphlet now in 
^ |iMB» and shortly to be published by Treddder, ef Londoo, entitled, ^ Churoh 
*^ its History, Adminlstratioo, and Besults." 
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form was known. The nsaees of that period have given rise to the 
phrase — " The Free Church of Ancient Christendom." Bishops, 
presbyters, and deacons were the subjects of popular choice or 
ratification. But early in the fourth century, encroachments began to 
be made. The first innovators upon the ancient rights of the people 
were the hierarchy. During the fourth and the fifth centuries, 
the popular choice was gradually restricted, until the mere shadow 
remained. In the sixth century, the Emperor Justinian, who had 
constituted himself ecclesiastical tinker-general, promulgated a law, 
cutting off the common people from any concern in these elections, 
which were confined to the clergy and superior persons. Then it 
became the custom to consult kings as to the fitness of candidates 
for the episcopal office. The custom eventually assumed the force 
of ri^ht, and was claimed as part of the prerogative, so that others 
had httle else to do but to accept the royal nominations. 

To encourage the buUding of places of worship in country places, 
the founder of any church was allowed to exercise the right of 
nominating the mmister. This privilege was at first limited to 
the bishops, but was soon extended to the laity. These laws and 
usages were adopted by the Anglo-Saxon Church. The right of 
nomination to the higher offices was conceded to the Saxon kings, 
as a matter at first of policy, and afterwards of necessity. When 
the clergy and the Church submitted to become dependents upon 
the bounty of the State for their income, they had no alternative 
but to surrender, in return, some at least of their former liber- 
ties. Becoming servants, they ceased to be free to choose their 
overseers. 

Henceforward the history of Church patronage in England became 
one of mutual struggles for rights and privdeges on the part of 
kings and popes, the clergy and the people. The sole question at 
issue in this struggle was the question of supremacy ; the stake was 
generally the money value of the benefices. During the earlier 
period of this momentous war — ^for such, with respect both to the 
mterests of religion and of liberty, it became — ^the clergy were the 
victors. They regarded Christianity simply as an ecclesiasticid 
system, and patronage as a means of gain or mode of reward. Any 
assertion of independence, on the -paxt either of churches or their 
founders, was accordingly suppressed with prompt and decisive 
vigour. 

boon after the Norman Conquest, the system of " appropriation " 
was devised by the Norman prelates, in order to oppress the EngHsh 
clergy. So successful were the means adopted, that in 300 years 
more than one-third of the benefices in England, and those the 
richest, were " appropriated " by bishops, monks, colleges, and 
corporations, leaving to the parochial clergy the barest pittance for 
their support and tne celebration of worship. These gross abuses, 
with the crying evil of the appointment of so many foreign priests 
by the Pope, were the prelude to the fierce struggle between 
A'Becket and Henry 11. The pretensions of the Eomi^i Pontiffs to 
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&e ri^kt of patronage to all liyings whatever, worked a stout spirit 
of resistance (a.d. 1232-9), with which all readers of English his- 
tory are familiar. The contest was waged with varying success 
unm the reign of Edward III., hy whom the right of election to 
Tac^int bishoprics was restored to the chapter, on royal Ucence. 
StiH, benefices were everywhere a matter of sale and barter. The 
rery nomenclature of the time is significant. A church was a 
"benefice" (good thing), or a "living." Her teachers, preachers, 
exhorters, and evangelists, were "rectors" (persons holdine the 
right to tithes), "vicars" (the vicarious representatives of the 
rector), and "prebendaries," or holders of prebends or stipends. 

When the [Reformation took place, the monasteries and other 
religions houses were everywhere the possessors of the best Church 
benefices.'*' The suppression of these houses made an alteration in 
the distribution of the patronage which they possessed. At their 
dissolution, the appropriations of the livings which belonged to 
them would have been, by the rules of common law, disappropriated, 
had not a clause been inserted to give them to the king. Henry 
the Eighth's disposal of them was only in harmony with the 
received opinions of the age. Some were retained for the Crown, 
a few were sold, but the majority were given to the parasites of the 
Court. These were the drst lay impropriators. Their succes- 
sors are stUl patrons of the livings thus obtained through royal 
generosity. The laymen proved S) be worse appropriators than 
the monks. Complaints abounded of the poverty of the clergjr, 
and of the, lack of means of worship. Things continued thus until 
the accession of Elizabeth, by whom the bonds were strengthened ; 
and henceforward the history of patronage is a detaU of the misery, 
degradation, and pollution to which the Established Church was 
subjected. Erom Elizabeth's threat to "impeach" a bishop for 
refusing to part with a portion of his ecclesiastical estates, to the 
bestowal of oishoprics by the mistresses of kings, it is a history 
of ecclesiastical prostitution, such as no age of the world has 
^tralleled. Bishops, who from pastors in the times of apostolic 
Christianity, had become warrior-princes in the middle ages, now 
became courtiers, sanctioning, by their presence, all the vices of the 
Court. Clergymen were pluralists, non-residents — worse, they 
were fox -hunters, drunkards, and gamblers If Good Bishop Ken, 
in his. ** Expostdations," written in the last century, depicts a sad 
tad disgraceM state of things ; and it now remains to be seen 
'whether the more recent a£ninistration of patronage has been 
such as to justify the system of which we have sketehed the 
hJstory. 

* To a certain extent, this question is involved in the larger 
dnestion of the union of Church and State which was discussed 
& Vol. I. of the British CantroversialisL But confining ourselves, 

* Burnet's " HUtorjr of the Bcformation,** i. 22. 
t See, especially, the lives of Baxter and Wesley. 



ai uracil as possible, to the «pecifio ^al^eet, we .mainiAiii tiutt tl^ 
piesent system is Bot justifiable, for the foQowing zeaaons, amon^ 
o&evs^-~ 

1. Because it is opposed io ihe ffetdns of ChristianUy, — ^* My 
kingdom is not of this wodd/' said our Lord; and during His m» 
(Bi earth. He n0v:er courted the smiles, or sought the patronise, of 
its gmat ones. The a|X)8tles, chosen by Himself, were, for the ntost 
pert, nnleamed and ignorant men; and probably the seTenty* 
aiseiples, commissioned for a special and temporary purpose, wem 
of a similar icharacter. Again and again did He inculcafce upQB 
His ministers lessons of humility, enforcing i^ose lessous by Hi» 
OW9X example. He would not gratify Herod!s curiosity, neitiher 
would He permit the people to execute -feeir intention of making 
Him a king. Throughont His earthly career, there seems to huwje 
been a careful avoidance of (ordinary and ihuman motiye to rensuve 
success. There was no flattery of the great ; there w«s no attem^ 
to smooth down the rougher angles of truth : th^e was no ooit- 
nivanoe at national vices and errors ; there was no encouragemenit 
held out to ambition, and worldliness, and pride. 

In early apostolic times, a similar spirit pretvailed. Peter tend 
John, Paul and Barnabas, with their zealous coadjutors, were 
content to rest their claims for the Gospel upon the basis which 
their Divine Master had provided. No disposition was manifested 
to temporize, or to adopt a worldly policy. "In labours move 
abimdant" those noble men were found, "hazarding their lives" in 
the work ; but they never dreamed of soliciting the pannage <3£ 
the civil power, nor did they think of asking its sanction in the 
appointment of bishops and deacons. This was a solemn, apiiitQal 
act, attended with " the laying on of the hands of the presbytery.* 
Gentleness, patience, studiousness, aptitude to teach, and a lic^ 
and blameless life, were the chief requirements in the officers of the 
apostolic Church. Pride, self-will, anger, brawling, love of wisye^. 
a&d greed of filthy lucre, were forbidden ; and any persons mand* 
festing such would have been deemed disqualified for the offioe, or, 
if in possession of it, would have been instantly removed. 

Now we affirm that, in opposition to all mis, is the system of 
patronage in the Established Church. ** His Grace the Arohbiaiiop,** 
''My Lord the Bishop," "Bi^t Eeverends," " Venerables," and 
other Church dignitaries, have become such, and assume these iiflas^ 
mot from any Scripture warrant, or in close imitation of hxAy 
apostles, and of the noble army of martyrs, but l^ virtue of 
authority eimferred by the State. 

It is a notorious and scandalous thing that, in hundrede oi 
imrlances, the pre-requisites for obtaining a *' sure «f eouls,''' iire 
not piety, oratorical talents, love for the woric, or even a high order 
of intelligence. As we shall have to remark, again and again, the 
existing system allows and provides for the exercise of favouritism 
and barter, while the best interests of men ore neglected, or only 
regarded in a secondary light. 
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Xbe .pra0«ding Toniurks ivdll be o<m&rmed afid illoftrated hj4ke 
iiecood reajsan* wlueb we j;iow assi^ i-^fycauie the s^^iem is mdom 
i» its adminUiraiion* So many proofs of this exist, that it is 
diffieult to make a «eleetion. Look, iffr example, at the maimer in 
whioh bishopA are appointed. We have already stated that vacant 
•loes are JUIed up, nominally, by the Crown, but really by the 
Vernier* 2^oir, as soon as a vacancy occurs, all kinds of political 
ttod &mily influences are brought to bear by And in behalt of the 
jiomerous aspirants. As a nue, a Tory Premier appoints Tory 
biflhops, while a Whig Premier appoints Whig bishops. It would 
be somewhat amusing, vet more aumiliating, to be informed what 
strings are pulled, and by whom, in these episcopal appointments. 
We suppose that the iBvangelical party in the Church are well 
eoi3^ent with those made under Lord Palmerston's government; 
while the other parties in that Church must be, in a corresponding 
degree, axmoyed^^and irate. 

Bo with all the higher offices. Thej are ccmsidered as so many 
golden plums, wherewith to reward faithful partisans, or to secure 
wavering friends. Thus a mighty instalment of statenoraft ha» 
bean ^ishioned, of which successive administrations have made 
jeffective use. It is a £ftct patent to everybody, that these clerical 
livings and dignities are used in the ^ame way, and for the same 
ends, as appointments in the army, the navy, and the civil service. 
JQke large amount of patronage at the disposal of the Xiord Chan- 
cellar is dispensed on the same princdple. Needy younger sons, 
Aephews, cousins, and friends of his own family, and those of his 
jpersonal and political connections, form a clamorous and greedy 
^st of appUoants. In Twiss's "Life of Lord Eldon" (vol. i. ^89), 
ihere 9XQ two or three letters from this celebrated Chancellor, which 
throw a curious light on the dif&culties as well as the seerets of this 
branch of politick Church patronage. The following occurs in a 
Ifitster written (Sept. 8th, 1801) not quite £ve months from the time 
«f Hie Lord ChAAcellor's appointment >^*' From persons great and 
anaU I have had* I think I may almost say thousands of appli- 
cations, most of them impudently framed, in effect, u^on some such 
iiuotion as that I caoiKit have any personal wishes in tavour of, or a 
fiiend who has in any clergyman a friend in whose welfare he takes 
40. interest. Mjm of these applications, however, come from 
jteijsojoui whose weight throws much difficulty in my way, and more 
Iwan X can easily remote. Besides this, in con^dence be it spoken, 
ibe .di0erent bwncJies of the royal family conununioate their 
«iahA9» which ai« commands, that sii^ersede even promises to 
jgfysoki and upon the whole, I do assure you« I have little elbow-^ 
iinom." 

.Jn April, 1^27, Xiord Eldon resigned his ofBoe. The exciting 
dibct of this resignation on the whole clerical body may be imagined 
&BKP- l^e following;-^" If I had all the livings in the kingdom 
MBimt, when I communicated my resignation (for what since that 
mQs vacant, I have nothing to do with), and they were ftut each into 
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threescore livings, I could not do what is asked of me by letters 
received every five minutes, full of eulogies upon my virtues— all 
of which will depart when my resignation actually takes place — and 
all concluding with * Pray give me a living before you go out.* " 

A man must be a paragon of all virtues who can long resist the 
great temptations of such an office. Besides, does not an inspired 
writer state, " If any provide not for his own, and specially for 
those of his own house, he hath denied the faith, and is worse than 
an infidel"? though the modern application of this sentence ia 
undoubtedly opposed to its primary and contextual meaning. Yet, 
perhaps, it is not matter for surprise that successive Chancellors 
have proved themselves but men under such trying circumstances. 
To select only two modem instances :* — " Sir J . Sugden, in 1858, 
secured for the Hon. and Rev. F. Sugden, the vicarage of Hale 
Magna, population 1,008, value £810. Another relative, the Hon. 
and Eey. A. Sugden, received, in 1862, the rectory of Newdegate, 
population 614, value £353. And so, lastly, the Presbyterian 
liord Campbell bestowed, in 1859, the rectory of Pattersham on 
his son-in-mw, the Rev. W. A. Duckworth." 

The administration of the episcopal share of the patronage is 
equally vicious. Some, perhaps, would say that it is more so. 
The value of a diocese is estimated socially, not only by the actual 
amount of the revenue, but also by the nimiber and annual incomes 
of the various offices and livings which it includes. Of specific 
instances there are, imhap^ily, too many. The name of Pretyman is 
familiar to readers upon this subject. Dr. P. was Bishop of [Lincoln, 
with an income of £8,280, and, at the same time. Dean ofSt. PauFs, 
with rather more than £7,000 attached — say, in all, £16,000 a year. 
But the Bishop had two sons, of whom one, the Rev. G^eorge P., 
died in 1860 ; tne other, the Rev. Richard P., is stiU living, and hold* 
ing offices in the Church. The history of the first is. briefly this : — 
For forty-six years a Canon of Lincoln, at £1,665 ; for the same 
period Chancellor and Perpetual Curate of Nettleham, at £635 ; 
also Rector of Wheathampstead, at £1,591 ; for forty-three years 
Rector of Chalfont, £804 ; and for thirty-five years he held a stall 
in Winchester Caliiedral, of the value of £64^. To all of these, 
excepting the last, he was appointed by his father the Bishop ; and 
down to the time of his decease, nis receipts could not have 
been less than £230,000. The history of the Rev. George P. 'is 
equally pleasant, so far as the good things of this life are concerned. 
He has been the fortunate recipient of about £200,000, as Canon of 
Lincoln, Precentor and Rector of Kilsby, Rector of Walgrare, 
of Stoney, and of Wroughton. If it be added that there was once 
a John Pretyman, another son of the Bishop's, whose income at the 
time of his death was £2,900 per annum, that the Bishop's own 

* In this and all the following cases, the relatiouships are taken from Lodge's 
-" Peerage and Baronetage** for 1861. They may be traced, in every instance, 
under the name of the peer. 
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reedjpts fifom a Oanonry at WestminBter, the Bishopric of Lincohi, 
the l)eanery of St. Paul's, and the Bishopric of Winchester, were 
nearly a quarter of a million sterling, and that there is now a son 
of the Bev. George Pretjman, who enjoys a portion of the patronage 
of Lincoln Cathedral, it will be seen that Church patronage may 
be of great serrioe to a family in the course of two or three 
generations. 

We might instance the case of Bishop Brownlow North, of Win- 
oliestep, with his near relative, the Bev. the Earl of Guildford, oi 
Si Cross Hospital notoriety ; but we pass this by to refer to that 
of Bishop Sparke of Ely. This prelate had two sons, both of whom 
are now living, and each of whom has, for upwards of thirty years, 
held a canonry of Ely, and two rectories. From these, one has 
received £130,380, the other, £114,307. And thus the list might 
be greatly extended ; and it would include Archbishops Manners 
Sutton and Harcourt ; Bishops Ba^ot, Maltby, Hampden, Sumner, 
and Villiers. Of the last we charitably say, de mortuis nihil nisi 
honum, though the case of his son-in-law, the B^. Edward Cheese, 
occurring as it did so recently, and not long before the excellent 
prelate's death, is one which grieves all good men. After these 
illustrations — which are only iSostrations — ^with what feelings will 
the form of the consecration of a bishop in the Established Church 
be read?—" Then the archbishop shall deliver him the Bible, 
saying, .... Be to the flock of Christ a shepherd, not a 
wolf ; feed them, devour them not I " 

Of the mode in which the patronise of deans and chapters is 
administered, any one may cml specimens ad nauseam, who wiU 
do what we have done,— search ana compare the Clergy Lists, and 
Wade through the prolix reports and tables of the Ecclesiastical 
Commissioners. We have yet to speak of private patronage, and 
shall do so speedily. Meanwhile, let it be remarked that all the 
oases here referred to are but the natural outgrowth of the present 
s^plem. Lord A. is not more guilty than Lord B., or Bishop C. than 
ma brother of D. Each may be an estimable man in his own 
eharaeter and sphere, but he need be something more than a man 
not to exercise the power which the law and his position gives him. 
It is not denied that there have been some instances in which that 
|K)wer has been worthily employed, but these are the bright excep- 
tions. Granted, that it is right and praiseworthy for a man to 
xoiMiiiber and aid the companions of his youth in school and 
a^kge, or the children of his father's friends, with those who are 
Brar^ related to him : but we complain of, and protest against> 
MKh remembrance and aid bein^ manifested in the shape of 
pecuniary reward for spiritual duties which the nominee may, or 
"wmf not, be qualified to discharge. And still more do we protest 
agunst the conferring of high and holy offices as a reward for past 
fit^eal services, or as an inducement for such services to be 
g a aJme d. This is a degradation and a prostitution of purely 
il^tual functions to temp<»ral and party ends. We object, there- 
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iare, ^ the ^odBtiag^jntem, h^mnia ifc is viomui in its ddmimabra- 

.Ano^r reasoo ia, JBeeamseUib^iers a worldiv spirit This xnav 
be ^wrtly 'preoEuaed from what has been abreaoy stated, hut it will 
hear further illustra^ou. A dergysaau, who possesses an in&uential 
JMuily or politieal eoxiaectiaii, is M)t to li^e in a st^ of desire and 
expectancy for some of the good things which may iall vAcant. 
!& intrigue, sanctioned by onstOBai which it is needful to carry on, 
amst exei* an unhealthy influence upon his diaraoter and efforts. 
Booh thin^ are jauot eondueiTe to vigorous, practical godliness, nor 
do^ey tend to raise the popular estimate o^ thd saoxed functions. 
JVCoreoTer, an indueement is held ojut to assume ^ o&ae of a 
^^rgyman, more in the spirit of a professional man than from a 
desire to advanee mon^ and nuritual interests. At his ordination, 
«ach clergsrman is asked whether he is moved by the Holy Ghost 
to take inpon himself ihe office of a Christian xoinist^. Were it 
aiot for ike solemnity of th^ «abject, it would be curious and 
Amusing io inquire into the signs by which siAoh inspiration is 
jdetennined. But we must not ^€»ture j^kwi the topic. It mu8t,\how- 
vwr, be strange how many clergy sien can preach from suoh passages 
cf Sor^ture as " Love not the world ;" " Ye cannot serve God md 
JMiammon ;" " How hardly shall they .that hove riches enter into 
the kingdom of heavem ;' and other passages of similar import* 
iPriests itnd deacons promise, <at their ordijjation, " by the help of 
the Lord, to give faithful diligenoe always to minister the doctriiike 
«nd ftaoraments, ^aod the disoiphiue of Cimst, as the Lord hath com- 
imanded ; and to teach .the people, with all diligence, to keep and 
observe the contfnaodi»ents of God." Yet by nearly two thousand 
ministers who me plturalists, or non-resideiuts, this promise is opeidy 
and deliberately vjoiated ; while it is to be feared, that by many 
»oirei:the promise is fulfilled in a perf*mcitory and formal maanw- 
Jt is not to he denied that an important educational agency is beiug 
earried on by n^ans of the thousands of Church of England pulpits; 
but i^ is not to be denied, either, that the amount and success of 
-i^bat agency «ce not at all commensurate to the immense wealth, Iji^ 
numbed, and the intelligenee of the present Established Qvureh. 
.And whUe other oauses have to be cousidered, there is no doubt 
that the spirit of worldliness, fostered by the system of patrom^fe* 
does much to aoeouz^ £or this ananifest non-sueeess. 

The system is not justifiable, — Meoause it is produeUne ijf fraud 
itmd perywy. These axe steong terms, and we use them wiiiioiit- 
desi^iing any ofience to Spiscc^alian readers. But if the foUowisi^ 
semarks be impartially oonsid^ed, it will be perceived that no oilmr 
^rvois would express ^ real atate of the matter. 

The bishops are nominated by the Ckowh, under the £ction of -a 
;«Qit^^ d'Uite, or licence* graxvted to the dean and chsq^er, em^pofficesjng 
iHkem to elaot a biahotp* whidpi is aocon)pa«aed by a letter imasi«»> 
^osunanding ihom to elect a specified person. If this be not doae 
"wJiMn -twa&e diays^ ^be Q,msn »m ^ssue letters patent, omtering 



iM 0bA penon be ooi^nii«d and eoBseerabed. On receipt of tiie 
wtg^ d'ilire, ^e> eleetora are tiuDmoned, and a solemn furoe is gom 
tivougb, immediatelj allter monung pxnjtt, resvltiBg, of comse, in 
the deotion of tke penoB Bominatra %j the Orown. In the erent 
ef xelfual on t^e pwrt of the dean and chapter, they are liable to • 
prcBmunire, whicn involT«8 £ne and impnaonmeikt ; and that ii» 
Gevamment will brook such refaaal is proved by the comparatbreh' 
secant and well-known case <^ Br. Hampden. But this is not alL 
On the death of a bishop, the palaces, gkbes, nuuiors, adFOwsons, 
and all the emoluments of the diooese, rcTert to the Sovereign, by 
i^om they must be granted to his snoeessoc. To the royal closet 
liie newly -elected bishop goes, and upon his bended knees, in 'token 
ef subimssion^ he sues for the temporalities, and takes the oath of 
homage, in whidi it k declared that the fioveceign is " the on^ 
snps^ne governor of the realm, as well in apiritnal or eccleaiaatieal 
things ae temporal y* and concktdes tiins >>^' I do acknowledge and 
eonfess to hold the bishopric, and the posseasioBfl of the same 
entirely, as well the spiritualities as temporalities thereof, only of 
^our Majesty. " What a spectacle is presented ! A Christian bisoc^ 
m abje^ submission before an earthly monarch, supplicating woikUy 
honour, and, in return, bartering away Idie freedom of his Church ! 

^ One of the canons commands the clergy ^' to aroid the detestable 
am of simony ;'* and t;be statute law actually condenms any bargain 
and sale of a liying. Tet it is notonous-^-eyery week reyeals the 
jEaot-^that this important trust is openly sold to the highest bidder. 
(The law is evaded by a cunnii^ conrtciyanee, and the eyasion, in 
|»ocess of time, has become legalized. The law is explained t# 
|ENdiibit the sale of a vacant benefice ; and therefore the thing sold 
V usually the next presenteii&n. This is tiie reason why the age of 
4^inefumbent is mentioned. ISow, why is this breaking of the law 
ao^preyentedP Because it cannot be, without violating the rights 
M me patron. Moreotrer, before the admisaon or insiituticDi of a 
«Iei|gynian to his liying, he has to take an oath that he has " made 
so siwoniacal payment, eontracrt, or promise, directly or indirectly, 
by liisBsdf, or any oifher, to his knowledge, or with his consent, for 
'* proouriug ** the lining. Yet there are hundreds of adyowions sold 
ismrv jtear; but the bargain is made, iM)t by the clergyman, but by 
his meed or attorney. 

And what a fearful illuatcation of tibte^uObs^ctimder consideration 
is a0<»rded by the existing state of pffiHates in the Churdi, diyided^ 
m^ cammonly is, into High, Broad, and liow ; or, as some wittily- 
4efBite them, more shuply pei^a^ tiun laruly, attitudinarians, kto- 
iwKiaadfms, and platitadinanaiDa. Here is pveaaaited to the wcoEld 
^ noKmstrous spectacle of thousands tiS clergymen, acknowledging 
the same temporal ^iuNtd, <»rdamed hjAe same bishops, using the 
Mme ritual, bound by tibe aaoEB'oanotts, and swearing to the same 
^iMeies oifm^i-^jet at the ant^o^es of religious opinion, suspeot- 
il§g and anathemati^mg each ^odiier. Surely, some must haye 
Wiiaiired tbe tiirtUef in a nMHoeAural sense, and then dishonesty 
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remain in a commmiion with whicH they have no sjrmpathy, attd 
subsist upon revenues to which they have no moral right. Hie 
well-known story of Theodore Hook, who, being asked on one 
occasion, whether he was prepared to subscribe to the Thirty-nine 
Articles, replied, " O yes ; and forty, if you please," is very sugges- 
tive on this point. It is no infraction of that meek-eyed chanty, 
which " hbpeth all thines," to say, that probably many of the can- 
didates for episcopal ordination are not particular to a shade as to 
the number or the nature of the articles to which they subscribe; 
Even a passing visitor to our university towns cannot fail to hear 
and see things, which need not be referred to particularly, but 
which are certainly not sound and healthy preparations to the exer- 
cise of clerical functions. The subject is a very painful one ; but it 
could not be overlooked. This is one of the natural products of 
the system of patronage, for unity of faith and practice cannot be 
secured even in those who minister at the same altar. And if a 
clergyman cannot secure ordination from one bishop, because of his 
" views," he can from another, perhaps in the very next diocese ; 
while, if any bishop refuse to present him, should he be nominated 
to a living, the patron can bring an action for damages against the 
bishop, who must defend the action at his own expense — usually a 
costly and tedious procedure, and, therefore, rarely done. 

We might, in this connection, refer to the evils of non-residence ; 
to the disgraceful pittance paid by well-to-do rectors to their curates 
— the "working clergy," as they are often termed — and to the plu- 
ralists who yet exist and thrive ; but we forbear, partly for want of 
space, and partly because of the exceeding painfulness of the sub- 
ject. Church writers, of all sections, have united in condemning 
in strong terms, the evils of which we complain. Take this, from 
the Christian Observer, as a specimen : — " With respect to the evils 
resulting from the present administration of patronage, it is impos- 
sible to speak in terms of too great regret. It is not even pretended, 
in ninety -nine cases out of a hundred, that either a private or an 
official patron seriously sets himself to look out for the person best 
qualified for an appointment. It is quite sufficient that the fri^ 
whom he wishes to oblige is not legally or scandalously incompe- 
tent." Or this, from the Record : — " It is not to be denied that 
patrons commonly regard the livings in their gift as so many oppor • 
tunities of conferring a favour upon those who are connected witii 
them by relationship or interest. In the one case it is a commodious 
house; in another, a pleasant neighbourhood; in a third, good 
society; in others, the ample and gentlemanly income, whi<3i is 
supposed to constitute the attraction." Or this, from the Giiat- 
dian: — "The interested claims of patrons have been again and 
a^ain noticed in our columns as serious obstacles to church ext-en- 
sion, and discouragements to munificence in its promotion." Or 
this, from the English ChurchfiMn:—** We could almost be thankfiod 
to Lord John Eussell and Dr.^ampden tiiat they have called up 
from the realm of shadows all the lies, and hypocrisies, and mo^- 
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meB — all the profanities and wiokedneia which exist under the 
jtwfal name of law — all the scandal and absnrditj which attend 
e rery step of a bishop's appointment." 

"With one more reason we conclude. We object to the present 
aystem of patronage, — Because it is a gwantic obstacle to the spread 
qfthe Gospel. The term, " political Dissenters," is often applied 
with opprobrium to such as venture to point out the evils and 
wrongs of a State Church ; but it must oe remembered, that if 
there were no political Churchmen, there could be no political 
Dissenters. The sword is a two-edged one, and it can be used 
most effectively in retaliation. But, fSter all, the chief reason why 
even the " pohtical Dissenters " object to the existing arrangement 
is, that it is a fatal hindrance to the spread of pure and undefiled reli- 
gion. And many earnest, godly members of the Episcopal Church 
are now of the same opinion. The question is not, wnether the 
particular form of Church polity is scriptural or constitutional. 
That question may be completely set aside in this discussion. The 
evils would be the same, if Presbyterianism, or Independency, or 
Methodism, or any other form of discipline, were the endowed and 
favoured sect. Our complaint is, that the existing machinery is 
incongruous. Secular and political means are einployed to attain 
spiritual ends. We believe that much of the practical irreligion 
and the manifest indifference of the masses, as the phrase is, are 
traceable to the absurdities and errors embodied m the State 
Church; and of these the system of patronage is not one of the 
least. It affords no guarantee that our densely populated towns 
shsJl be provided with clergymen of talents and powers suitable for 
such important spheres. An actively disposed man may have his 
living in a small village ; a retired and studious man may have his 
in the midst of a teeming and restless population. One with the 
attainments of a scholar, and the abilities ofa public disputant, may 
be settled among a stagnant rural population ; while another, quiet 
and shrinking, may be fixed in a city where scepticism is rife, and 
the truth of the doctrines of Christianity openly challenged. Even 
in the case of district churches, erected chiefly, and maintained 
solcdy, by voluntary contributions by the worshippers, the law 
jealouBly ^ards the "rights " of the rector of the parish in which 
such district church is situate. Several cases have come under our 
own observation, where the wishes of the attendants have been 
.wholly disregarded and set at nought, the bishop of the diocese 
refusing to institute the minister chosen by the people, because of 
t£e. interference of the rector. And, generally speaking, such inter- 
ference has sprung from no other feeling than pique or jealousy. 
Pnrther, in not a few instances, evangelistic efforts have been forbid- 
4en> in a spirit of selfish exclusiveness, by indolent or incompetent 
ioonisters, who would not permit any of their brethren to labour 
oeettsion&Hy in their parishes. In the eye of the law, these are 
xegjarded as spiritual preserves, the exclusive property of one man, 
kOi,^ no poachmg is allowed without his permission. The interests 
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of the parislmwieiis maf be utMsared for ; gvoM i^anmoe laajfCi^ 
vajl ; bold,flauBJ&gTibe may rale in the parish; mfidjBlsvMontt^Hi^ 
sjxd similar persons may be hwsf, sowing ^e seeds of e»ov and 
zmsery ; and yet the pious clergyman of ike adjoining ysinsli ^taxe 
not set his foot, op' open his moa^, or engage in a&y direct bWq^ 
in the dark, wicked pikoe, without the sanction of the legal oeeu^AOfe^ 
No difficulty would be experienced in enlarging wpoo. iSaks Sfo^ectt, 
but our space is eidiausted, and doubtless tKmte able coadjutorsy wb» 
aaw to follow, will take up other points, and furnish addlMoiud iSbm^ 
trations. SiOK^ 



AEE THE INTEHiTSIC MEBITS OE TUPPER'S "PRO- 
VEEBIAL PHILOSOPHY" WORTHY OiP ITS POPU- 
LARITY? 

NEGATIVE AETICLE. — I. 

Neaely forty editions of "Proverbial Philosophy" testify in 
a tangible manner to its popularity, but — nothmg more. That 
this discouraging conclusion should be forced upon us is certainly a 
matter for regret, as it conveys a sarcasm upon liie whole conv^ 
mxmity of his readers, and authors generally ; but the infereneoia 
inexorable, and cannot be ignored ; no platitudes are, ^eref(»*e, hem 
needed to show the exceedingly insecure tenure on which pnb& 
favour is founded. The par^oxieal imd vaciUating character of 
the popular voice has passed into a proverb, implying creduUty Oft 
the one hand^ and mendacity on the other. The fickleness of 
popularity ; its senseless enthusiasms and inert torpidity ; its fits of 
mwning abasement and overweening arrogance ; how it disr^ajdi 
its benefactors, is deaf to its poets and teachers, and passes by, wiA 
callous indifference; all that is truly great, to follow wi<^ s^rT^e 
and idiotic rapture tibie felse gods ^which are successivdy set nf 
by a shameless race of pandering charlatans, and is thus beguiled^ to 
listen to the shallow streams of babbling ignorance, rather i&aXL 
to delight in the depliis of reflective and profound wisdom,-*-all tiiis 
needs no ampliflcation. The futility of appealing to popular opinion, 
when an appreciative judgment is required, must be conceded on 
all sides ; and it is obvious that merit and popularity by no metttf 
necessarily stand to each other in tiie logical relation of oatse 
and effect. It is, therefore, re(|uisite, in estimating the vakior of 
the book iu question, to dismiss entirely; from our minds awf 
considerations, favourable or otherwise, which may arise from the 
fact of its having either been hailed with loud applause, or *' damsBod 
with faint praise." 

Sttt it may be tb^ h^ our opponents, that although they ave 
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«ilMag U admit ti» e|AMm6iral ftiidi&di0m^yBiiia<linjinMttafe of popttior 
^pfaHim^ this oonaeMMm dooB not afi^t tli0 qnestutt at issue, wiiioh 
» ttot trheth«ar ppesent fame be^ a sure test of gefiuine worthy 
but whether, in this particular instance, Mr. Tupper's book hat 
Bteifitcd l^e flattering inception which p<^ular opinion,.nM»l as His, 
has aiworded to itP They may not tequiie proof that the voto 
of uniyersal suffrage is unreliable in cases where critical acumen is 
necessary, but contend that an unanimous verdict having been 
granted by the tribunal, the book has thereby proved itself worthy 
of the honours which it sought and has gained. 

To such arguments we reply, that they have the effect of removing 
the case completely out of court; they change the venu into 
an inquiry to decide the comparativo demerits of the author, versus 
Mb readers; which is not tne matter in dispute. It is not our 
present purpose to ascertain how low the popular taste may be, 
or on what mental ** garbage it may feed," and still possess a 
teacher of merits superior to itself, whose teachings uierefore, 
however poor, are still worthy of acceptation by this lower stratiun 
of intelligence. The principle tlius implied, of exalting the autholf 
at the expense of his audience, is palpably ab8urd> being totally 
destructive of the fixed and immutable standard of excellenoe» 
by which alone intrinsic literary merit can be gauged. 

We thus see that popularity implies an- objective value of a 
questionable and strictly comparative character, and that the degree 
of merit or demerit necessary to excite ihe fickle, favourable 
smile of the multitude, maybe infinitesimal in positive amouUt, and, 
Aerefore, lie beyond the province of definition or discussion. But 
liiese somewhat general considerations are avowedly not adequate 
MUlJ to dispose of the particular proposition now on the tapis, but 
are intended to lead up to it, and to show that the value of popu- 
larity, in a critical sense, is nil. And here we would suggest, 
What is the test of worth P Is thei^ any touchstone, any tiUisman, 
by which merit may be revealed? Or, is the onlv sure and 
finid judgment, the only irrevocable verdict, to be found in that fiat 
which shall ultimately be pronounced by time? Have we any 
grounds of certitude, any canons of crindsmP or, in short, do 
we possess any available rule or measure by which the inherent 
value of a sample of literature may be meted out and practically 
stated in all the irrefragable formality of an algebriuc equation P 

The only answer to these pertinent questions is, we opine, 
to be found in the book itself, and in the readers by whom it has 
been rendered poptdar ; these, the active agent and tne object acted 
ttp(m, or the effect produced, must be critically examined; not, 
however, in their separate and isolated entities, but cognate, linked 
together in i^eir strict, logical sequence of cause and effect. And 
if we find that the former is commensurate with the latter, or, in 
odier words, if it appears that the author, having set himself* a 
distinct purpose to cany out, has adequately achieved this result ; 
and fwtiker, if it be found l4at ^lis labour has been intdiigentif 
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accepted by those for whose benefit it was imdertaJiea; ikim, 
and only then, can'we afiObm that the author has earned his guerd<»), 
and that bond fide popularity is surely his, both by sacred right sad 
by honest purchase. 

The design of our author is emphatically a good and a lofty one, 
—would tli^t it had been worthily accomplished ! He attempts to 

" Renew that liallowed theme, 
And strike with feebler hand the harp of Sirach's son." 

He proposes to range through the whole circle of things known, and 
by reinvestigating the mass of the " searchings after truth" which 
past ages have bequeathed to present humanity, thence to deduce 
" words of wisdom," and blazon them forth " in sayings as of old." 
He will offer U5 for our guidance *' in meanest matters," and for 
our solace under the manifold ills to which we are heir, — 

" The fruits I have gathered of pradence, the ripened harvest of my musujgs, 
These commend I unto thee, docile scholar of Wisdom." 

He aims to utilize philosophy, and to apply it practically in all the 
varied occasions, whether of sorrow or of joy, which may arise 
throughout our mundane life, and in which its tempering efficacy 
may enable us to endure calmly, hope constantly, and otherwise 
exmbit the primary virtues of faith, nope, and charity. Availing 
himself of the fact that proverbs have always been the favourite 
form of wisdom's utterances, he essays to give us a system of every- 
day philosophy in proverbs. And the homely, rather than the 
heroic, is his peculiar theme. Truly a noble project. We know 
that often may be seen embalmed in one apt sentence the fruit of a 
life's reflective experience. We know that thfi sage and the cyme 
have each found in proverbs a ready vehicle alike for the profound 
apophthegm and tiie pungent philippic. The " winged words" and 
burning thoughts of the poet, together with the moralist's sterna 
truths and soberer musings, issumg spontaneously forth, are crys- 
tallized, by the touch of genius, into proverbs, — ^indelible, all-endur- 
ing, flashing gems of truth, — " words of wisdom." 

Now Mr. Tupper has also sought to marry these " words of 
wisdom/' to ** immortal verse." By what may be termed a pro- 
cess of enamelling his proverbs in metre, like the fabled " flies in 
amber," he attempts to make them at once attractive and telling^ 
Would that success had crowned his efforts, for the result would 
have been the production of a book unique in the world of letters 3 
but as it is, the attractiveness lies solely in the title, and that 
is a misnomer. Failure is stamped on every page. Instead of 
proverbial j^ilosophy — philosophy in proverbs — we have dull 
verbosity. Instead of concentrated words of wisdom, we have 
maundering wordiaess. We only hear the report of his intel^ 
lectual artillery, and never feel the penetrating bullets of con- 
viction. It is all a dull, reverberating echo — "sound and fury* 
signifying nothiog." Certainly in vast neaps of chaff there may W 
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ptEsfolly discerned hwe and there a few j^rains of wheat ; but evea 
these are in most cases not his own. In fact, it may idmost be said» 
tiiat what he has borrowed is generaUy good, though often spoilt in 
tiie rendering ; all else is tame mediocrity. There is abundance of 
tinsel, but httle gold. He is involved, paradoxical, and contra- 
dictory. His *' laboured lines limp lazily along ;" and though they 
have a great many feet, they make but little progress. Of false 
brilliancy l^ere is not much, but of turgid obscurity there is an 
abmidance ; and of these qujalities we do not know which is the 
W)orat ; but this book has both, though there is more of the somno- 
lent than the energetic in it. Now there is the same difference 
between proverbs— or words of wisdom, as Mr. Tupper prefers to 
oaU them — and ordinary prose, as there is between diamonds and 
common charcoal. The flashing " king of gems " is readily con- 
vertible into dull carbon ; but the converse experiment is by no 
means so easily performed — a fact which Mr. Tupper has strangely 
ignored ; for while he is an adept at the former process, he per- 
versely seems to consider it to oe fully equivalent to the latter, 
and more profitable transformation of carbon into diamonds. His 
book is full of instances of the conversion of borrowed wisdom into 
bald and ambling verse, and but few examples in which the mere 
cbraes of common-place experience has issued from the alembio 
of his mind in the sterling form of genius — flashing gems of wit 
and wisdom. 

29iere are about sixty tojpics discussed in "Proverbial Philosophy," 
genemlly having a practical bearing upon the aflairs and duties of 
or^nary life ; and it is obvious that^ any detailed criticism of this 
tast ran^e of subjects must be dispensed with in the present article. 
We shaU, however, indicate the leading characteristics which per- 
mettle — and which indeed constitute the philosophy of — ^the whole 
setiesy and which faults are in themselves enough to condemn the 
bodk in every normal thinking mind, and to remove it, in the esti- 
malkm of all but mere fools, from the pinnacle of popularity ^hich 
it luM adventitiously attained. The fii^t impression to be recorded 
is tiuit of the negative— i^e neutralizing — effect which it has on the 
aspiring mind. The reader, after perusing the book, lays it down 
with the conviction, more or less defined, that he has been com- 
^rtably and authoritatively assured that everything is idl right ; 
tet there is good in everything, and everything is good, or vice 
i9enAs each state of mind being equally deadly to action. It is 
<^ old story over again, that "whatever is, is right." Bunning 
thieosh almost every theme, it is the doctrine of mere passivity, 
mk^aUed patience. To be simply contented is to attain our chief 
geod. Tms is its boasted philosophy. Ambition is construed into 
a madness ; aspiration is j^hantasy ; hope becomes a disordered 
dMam ; duty is a pHable stick, which will bend as we lean. The 
Merai tenour of the string of platitudes which " drag their slow 
wttth along" through the whole book is, that ''all is vanity," 
awT that inert neutnOity, judiciously managed, constitutes '* the 

1862. p 
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lAcrle duty of man." Its philoBopiiy k tkcai onfy azioilia 
Itor inertift. 

There is an entire want of tliorotigliness, of directnen^ in ji» 
teachings. It is continually temporising, bakndog, ^trying to hit 
"file vaunted " happy medium " in all &ing8* Its laboured dog^ 
gerel has but one refrain, that of the adoption of the "acMfBO: 
mean" as our rule of life. Now for those who are sats^d -wki 
^fhis low standard df asplration-^^who are 0(»^;eiit "to fritter iheir 
"i/ifhole life away in ''inglorious ease," or in doing small isibedi- 
IMes-^who are willing to dwell in the murky plains of stagnsnt 
Utought, without ever striving. Excelsior-like, to ascend to >tiie 
elear^ air, and attain the stand-point of a wider cirele, in the 
Idgher altitndes of the soul's career,— for Budi >w ibese tiw book 
n certainly well enough, and they are welcome to it, and mt^wmt 
iwsured tlit it will never disturb their stoHd equanimity. 

We do not wish to disj^arage the book ; it is a highly ^veepeotdsle 
book ; it is orthodox; it is g^teel; and it cCTtainlyisnotnew. it 
contains no dangerous doctrines ; it is not revolutionoiy ; it will 
not remove any "landmarks," either political or social; it <ko» 
lK>t patronize the ferocious virtues ; it does not asf^e to imdat -Oi 
'^e ideal in men or things ; it is not heroic ; 4ind, as for mxrtyn^ 
«whty, they are out of date. It is thus a h^hly proper book i» 
possess, and is admirably adapted jfor a pn^ent, especially ios 
ladv — and if well bound. She will exhibit it to her Jrioods, whO' 
wili 'procure a similar toy, to be afterwards laid, as a prei^- oma* 
meztt, mpon their drawing-room tables. Hmre it enters Jon d^ 
ordinary routine of a popular book. It is praised— quoted— ^m«5 
and tiien either goes to gather fresh lamfels in 1he msmmzna * 
arena of the nursery, or else is coolly demded to the eommfiaa ] 
and file of a ^htm book-case. We can i^evefore honestly oommend 
^!Prove:^bial, Philosophy" to those who are I&e thai unexaoti^ 
Yeader we have heard of, who unconsciously pomsed the mh<^<m 
Br. Johnson's Dictionary, and thought it "good sound Te«din|^"^ 
Mr. Ttmper is evidently an industrious man ; and, though nogeiuui^ 
yet he has excelled one--in the parUcular matter of havingtinventedt 
an attraeiwe title ! He has accumulated a desultory nenea of j^ 
titudes, and called them " Proverbial Philosophy." AndalthougEIie 
does not attempt to grasp the infinite, or to rise to the heroic,'^ 
he is certainly a great man in small things,<^these he enforces imk 
aU Ihe power and originality vdiich we usually find when medi^ 
erity, -arrogating the preacher, addresses itself fo mediocrity. Bvit 
is this enough? No! . JE.fiLJ. 



A EitnciT Ti^(rtEt>/'^t is especially the error of eonteoverdaliBti 
to nrge everything that can be urged; to match up the fixot 
weapon that comes to hand {furor arma rmmHrca), without ww^ 
ifig to'vo^ider what is tfme.-^'WnhXBUi. 



musauBm wnm a pecbasip wibi*« shtbr. 



XTUSHT MARRIAGE mTH A DECEASED WIFPS 
SISTER 10 BE LEGALIZED P 

APFIEMATITB AKTICLB.— I. 

ToB gnertiaat vntihe cHmflidearation of which we are enteriafi; if a 
otts^importsiKt <»e, and haa, of late, attracted mudli attenkon jn 
t tiuuB qniartflrs; and, like manj other maAten on which a graai; 
AmI QS& be said on both aides, is frequently made ike medium >ef 
ranch penonalit7 and misF^Kreeentation. iJet ns see if we cannot 
dorertigale it fnrly md in^>artiaU7, ^nthont dogmatism on the one 
Jbaad* sra disregard £ar eonaciesitioas acru|iles on the other. 

MTtm torn to tiie Bible, and open it at the part intermediate 
la iBi ot^ the Old and l^ew Testameiits, we find, in manT eoniea^ 
''JkttMe cf hinditd and affinitj, wheroin whoseerer are lelatea ai»^ 
JB i liilden in Seriptore, and by o«r Jaws, to manr together.*' TW 
serenteentii MlatKmdbip, on the one side, refers to a "wifeV 
mAm^^taid on the othear to a ''hnsband's brother." 

JQwretis, nnfcartonatelj, a large class of persons who are too apt 
ls*lnke tiihigs for granted, without any prefions inquiry into the^ 
iiiranie m^its, et any eraminatian of the basis on whieb they je^ 
W» ^ee-tiiis daily exemplified in matters of religion, politice, anl 
iMHil ieeonomy. Men are fomod Tanged with a particular class er 
•Mt; sitented, as it were, with the ptenraknt ideas and prejadioai 
oMbeir saet or party ; prepared to do battle wiUi all ooauers on b»- 
kllf ttf :tiiat body with which what men call " chance," or edociitien, 
basnMiiririfisd ihem^ intdierant of opposing views and theories, and 
y i ti s lkai iptaliy inoi^Mble of ginaig a ji^ional reason for t^ir oiwm 
or of answering satisfaetoriiy the objeetions of their 
I. To parsons <n tius stamp, the very existence of the 
9^ JeSBm^ abore refersed to, in connection with the Bihle, is 
■ iSMJliiii III sisreant &r ax^ amount of dogmatism; and they «ae 
fil^ mpt, <wh0n they condeseead to argue the question at all, t» 
assum e that Scripture is on their side, and that those who hiM 
^Ulmeak Tiaws most be in a very danaerous state. The wording of 
liwhsaidiiig nfFined tothe table has aho a certain amount of nkia* 
sftirinsen*, oalddated to ecmyeir an enoneons nufffession to the 
ndbrwho looks at it superficially, without considenng the facts in 
■■■Mil ii innrith its compiktioa. The words, '* forbidden in Soof^ 
imm, bbbA by our laws," would perhaps convey the idea that 
laqpture MoA. ike laws of the land botk agreed in condemning the 
■itti of ikoae nhited to eaeh other in the degree contained in the 
B^ fifaareas theiact is not so,r*aome of the degrees of affinity 
ig .idlnded -to m Scripture ivdih pcohibitieQ of intermennsve 
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affixed, but in others the exact contrary seems to hare be^ not 
only permitted, but appointed. For instance, if we turn to DeaJbo* 
ronomy xxv., we find it expressly commanded, " If brethren dwell 
together, and one of them die, and have no child, the wife of tiw 
dead shall not marry without unto a stranger: her husband's 
brother (or next kinsman) shall go in unto her, and take her to him 
to wife, and perform the duty of an husband's brother unto her. 
And it shall be that the first-born which she beareth shall succeed 
in the name of his brother which is dead, that his name be not put 
out of Israel, And if the man like not to take his brother's wife 
(or next kinsman's wife), then let his brother's wife go up to the 
gate unto the elders, and say. My husband's brother reraseth in 
raise up unto his brother a name in Israel, he will not perforan the 
duty of my husband's brother. Then the elders of the city riiafl 
call him, and speak unto him : and if he stand to it, and say, I like 
not to take her ; then shall his brother's wife come unto him in the 
presence of the elders, and loose his shoe from off his foot, and spit 
in his face, and shall answer and say. So shall it be done unto that 
man that will not build up his brother's house. And his aamt 
shall be called in Israel, TJ^e nouse of him that hath his shoe loosed/* 
Here we have, in the Mosaic command, an injimction esaotly op^ 
posite to the prohibition contained in the Table of Affinity. 

Again : we read of Jacob serving Laban seven years tor Eju^sI 
his younger daughter ; and, on being deceived with Leah, 'takiii|; 
Hacnel also to wife, and serving for ner other seven years. 8ufl£ 
an arrangement seems to have been afterwards modified, fbr we &aA 
it ordained (Lev. xviii. 18), '* Neither shalt thou take a wife to her 
sister, to vex her, to uncover her nakedness, besides the other, iii 
her Itfetime" Of course, it niay be argued, if the marginal readiag 
be accepted (** One wife to another"), that this was simply a pn^ 
bition of polygamy ; but such a deduction can, I think, hardly be 
sustained. If it be argued that those laws and ordinances fbrmed 
part of the Mosaic dispensation, and, that having passed away, i^y^ 
too, have ceased to be of any weight, we grant the fact, hxA, 
in replj^, ask, " Where, except in the Mosaic records, can we find 
any Scriptural enunciation of the subject of marriage, as connected 
with affinity P" Our object is to show that, if Scripture be tak^ 
as the test by which to try the question, it is on our side ratiier 
than on the side of our opponents. 

But it appears to me that the whole question is one of expe- 
diency, ana must be weighed and examined as such. Polygamy ji 
not forbidden in the New Testament ; but polygamy, being inocsi- 
sistent with the spirit of Christianity, and the genius of modflOi 
civilization, is properly made unlawful. In answering the queatirai 
at the head of this article in the affirmative, we should first htOB 
satisfied ourselves of two things, namely, — ^that marriage wil^ a 
deceased wife's sister is consistent with Christianity and sooiil 
requirements, and that the practical want of such an enactment ii 
sufficiently felt to justify the repeal of existing prohibitory iM8 
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on the sabjeet. To those two points I shftU now bri^y address 
Herself. 

Andy first, as to the consistency of such marriaffes with Christ- 
knitj and social requirements, it appears to me that, until some 
TiM objection to them on those gronnds is started, it would but be 
wastmgtime and space to create giants for the purpose of destroying 
tium. Assuming the propriety, and sometimes the necessity, of 
■eeoBid marriages (without, however, adyooating them tu a rule), I 
am indmed to think that a marriage with a deceased wife's sister 
wonid, in general, have more than the usual chances of " turning 
ent" a. happy one. I am persuaded that a great cause of unhappy 
■azTiftges IS the want of real knowledge of each other, possessea by 
ktisbaiida and wiyes before they gun those titles. Without 
inftering on the question of marriages in " high life," where, if all 
we hear be true, affection and compatibility of disposition are often 
tiie last thin^ thought of, we know that in middle-class life too 
mai^ BDumry m haste to repent at leisure. A young man and a 
young woman are thrown in each other's way— it may be at 
a paor^, it may be at a prayer-meeting. They meet for a short 
fame as friends, and, perhaps, haying one or two sympathetic ideas, 
or a more than necessary stock of sentimentaHsm in common, 
think themselyes kindred spirits. Their acquaintances kindly lenid 
Iheir aid to forward " the match," and, in due time, they marry. 
Jft a yery short time sentimentalism eyaporates, and real, hard, 
•yvsy-day life begins. Shut up together in one home, they soon 
iiflBoyer that they haye made a great mistake. Daily association 
soon rubs off the veneer that politeness and the desire to please had 
ll^piied to their real character, and they find out, when it is too 
Wb, that they are not at all suited to eacn other ; and then, unless 
titnog sense, and an earnest determination to do their duty by one 
another, and to gain mutual love by mutual forbearance ana mutual 
itmet, come to the rescue, woe to that household. 
' Bow, I think that there is not much probability of such ignorance 
ti each other existing in the case of a man and his sister-in-law. 
'Sbej are pretty sure to know one another's dispositions more or 
Isaa perfectly ; and in the event of his wife's death, if he should, 
after a time, think of marrying her sister, both parties will, I fancy, 
aeaify always be found cognizant of what they have to expect from 
each other in such a union. Besides, as the chance of such a 
tl^Hsriago is, at most, but a remote contingency, the young lady wiU 
fam no object in *^ setting her cap" at her brother-in-law; as I 
amfe say (at tiie risk of being callea a brute by lady readers of the 
SMish CinUroverHdHst), nearly all girls above fifteen seem to 
' their bounden duty, in reference to iJl " eligible" young 



iwa with whom they are brought in contact. It may be said that 
#l^leffalijBine such marriages would tend to weaken marital affec- 
.'Ifaii* W holding out certain inducements to contemplate a union 
ttder vie contingency of a wife's death ; but surely such an objec- 
%m. ifr Bort tei^le. In the event of a happy marriage, it is not 
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Hkx^ihB^ either party would oompkoeiitfy an^ipate o^ent* •<)•(• 
sequent on the death of their loved partner ; and in an nnfiaygp 
marmge, it is act likdiy that tbe ha»lMiid^ evea akoiiid he- maud 
eastles in tho air on the chaAise of his anrviFiiig hii compimai^ 
wotdd ptoeeed to lay the f<nmda)tion>«f Ms&Jndfl "vEoime ^k» momi!* 
BO t0< «peak, of his toftter hal& 

It n not neoeteary to occapymuch wpee in paoim^ HiaA. a niMfti 
flilty exists fbr the repeal of the^ prohibitiTie law at p we ent iiti 
011 thia subject. Granting that it is not -wise to set aade 
passed by the wisdom of our aneestors,^ unless soioe genre- re^^aiB»' 
Asnt for such repeal exists, we contend thait such 9e»uizsm«ntt cbm 
adst in the pres^it ease. Probably ,.aiaiiy^of thoiv wneni It " 
know of cases whese the rendering of marringe with a d 

wife's nster law^, would hanre spared much puns^ hav* i 

mmioh. scandal, and tended materially to inereose imdiiadiHd <i<wifiiri 
a&d happiiiess. If we do not know of such eases ooBselMii^ im 
iBLxmt ail have heard of them ; sometiiiieB in the vsgue leosm ol 
^buly life ; sometimes in the cohmins of the newspaper.. Wee j 
heard oi unhappy couples who, under the mistaken, sdca that 
a marriage, if solemnized in a couixtry where those mnioan ane-aet 
£[i«bidden, would be recognized as legal intbe United HmgAaatf haws 
gone to tile continent, renamed as mais and wife,. Isred tsgaiher te 
years, and then hare discovered that they ore not iegaiiy imitad y 
that their umoa is looked on by the eyeff of the law as a ahamefbl 
one, and their ofi^pring as illegitimate. We hsore hearat w^ 
llltely, of a case where a man married his sisterwia-law,. Myod lodk 
her as lon^ as it suited his taste, and thm rcsfiued to wapfori 
alleginj^ that she was only his mistress ; and «a tiia n 
amtlMmty- being appealed toy his vww of the matter w«s 4 
noiSt the sooundret was released from th^ eonaeqaenass of tm 
man*ia(ge with his tmhappy victim. Seeing, i^aan, that the» m m 
necessity for a revision el tibe kw in im lewf&obt and that Hbrn 
legislature should remore a barrier and a stumlduig4dodc iram Hhe 
my of those who desire unions Mt ^fposed t» any niig^uam ct 
iKoral obHgatioB,--*not repugnant to any prinetple^ e£ aoral 
pMty,— we confSdMitly reiterate th«t mamage with a ^ooa 
wift^s sister ot^kt^ to be legdased. J^ fi.. W«. 

maCkAl^VB ASTICLB.— i. 

This qaestion of marrying a deceased wife's ttstsr has i_ 
eoBsiderabk agitaition, and is sftili likelsf' to remain a hokcA ^ 
tien ; there being tmilbrmly, wherever it is discussed, a OMisidmMs 
diveraity of opinion. It is ri^hi, therefore, that tke readers eff <A» 
SrHM Chntroversi€diH should come to a matured oo&dbiion ea ihm 
flubjeet. It is .one of these questions in whi€4 the feaude readers oi 
iki» serial will no doubt take eoasiderable isterest, and firam 4bew 
MM we may hope to see a Htfeij and intelligeiit diaousiem n^oaal^ 
n» women of Aylesbury, in I860, felt so intcovsted in tiassuttniv 
that SOO of tbem, thtovgh Lord Dtrngatmea, pssMMked a. patitna 
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^ ifie Hknfr of LobIr, pmymg that munw$^ wiftk a d bo oM i J 
wA^m mater mi^ht not be legalized ; but on me sama mght L^ 
Wodehonso presented a petitiou from 428 women, alao of Aj(ka» 
%arpt^ prating l^at tsuh marriagea miaht be legaLbBed* It ie oteic 
ibtt ike Aylesbcisy wmnen are quite alive on tbe 8nl^)aol>. Sdwm 
JoPM^ aiflo, in the same lestion^ ^eeented a petition in fiMrovKrof 
an altanition of tbA law from a number of unmarried ladiea in 
SudHoo. One woold ham prefenaed tbat tbe ladies cf Pimlitft 
ffccnld have oboton an adrooate wbo, thoogh a dealer in^ wit 
k» • breaker- o& the lavr. Tbeee, and nnmeroos petitiona, W0 
mf^ pBayed &>r aa a^iaBation in tbe law, althougb tnene ase- oai 
— ^va^ tibfise wbo a£Snn l^at if that was stnotly rendered* jBUUh 
r witik & deoeased wifie's aiatec is already legalized. Tbia ig. mat 
onerer; Tba statutes, aa vendeied in Bum's " Ecalesiairtioal 
humf' run i&us: ''Since many inoouTeniences bave faUan hj 
Teason of marrying witbin tbe degrees of maniage probibillsd' bjr 
€kod!8 iB9r% tlwt is to say, tbe son to marry tbe mother or tbe 
4itepw)lier,.tibe brother the sistw, tbfi father tbe son's d«agbtaff ov 
lum dangbt^'s daugbbee, or tbe son to marry tbe daughter of hk 
hiimt proflDeato; or the son to marry bis aunt, beinff b£ frlhar's^ot 
motiMrs sbter; or to many bis uncle's wife; or tilie mtber to mmf 
ym aon'a wift^. or tbe brotlier to marry bis brother's wife ; or aD|r 
maa'to manry bis wife's daughter, or bis wife's son's dsAghtor^ or 
hb wd£s's dan^btor's daughtOT, or his wtftt9 sister ; whioh marnageii 
tikmt tiiey be prohibited by the laws of God« yet nererlhelass^ al 
ame tones tb^-bare proceeded under colour of dtspenaatioa b« 
Ml'» power : it is enacted, that no person shall from heneefioni 
mma^ within the said degrees." In 1563, it was set £i>rth ia a 
«HML to be. exhibited within every church, that '* all maiaii^ees at 
made asd ccmtcaoted shall be adjudged incestuous and uAlawfu]* 
4Biii oonaeqnniidy shall be diisolved as void from Uiye b^gisminA 
anil the pptiea so married tAkaH by course of lasr be sopaaatod*? 
fie acdesiartbal law being fbnnded upon the law o£ Uie (Xd and 
90w'Se8tum0Bt&t so it was oonc^fied, left no choioe in the maMee 
if the staliemfints of that law were elear, it was wnt finr the lan^ 
mahess^ or mther interpreters, to tmm aside or warp thai} lairotibMr 
than it was. It was for theBi to, aaoertain the true meaaang aoct 
spirit of the law, and liien to frtuoae the statutes acoonUngbr. TbiB 
Innaans at once to the varymanowof Idmsubfeot, wdientne quaa^ 
tiaft» adced^ *'Is the kw of £ngland, on tins mflbtep, tiba law of 
4»Bildef That question forms legitimately tiie first sli^in tha 
dbfloasibn* If, upon examination, it is so prored, then any or evesf 
eHier raaean must give place— 4t will be found netther politic ooc 
iHiful to Ifigidize marriage wi& a deceased wife's siater. 
..3Saa Imt upon the subjeet is to be fonad iii the liSlh. ehaptot 
if Levitieas, from the 6th to the 18tb verse. All that the readet 
wSi require,, to understand tbe law, as these set down, will be tba 
anvsma el eommon sense; he must h^f no meana snSev himself to 
la lad aaray by the hair^aplittiag notions of lawyev^dirines, w^ 
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hare upon this matter made " oonfnsum worse confounded." Hbem 
escponnders will have it that wife, in this chapter, does not mma 
widow; and that the connection forbidden is not matriaAoniaL 
Surely, if words mean anything, ** thy father's wife " means the 
woman married to ^y father, be she diyorced or a widow ; with 
whom intercourse is forbidden, under marriage or any other dream* 
stances. It is impossible that words can be stronger to mark the 
Piyine detestation of the practices indicated in this chapter. It is 
cast(»nary for objectors to insist upon the adherence to tiie eraol 
letter of the law, and protest against any constructive interpro*' 
tation, however obvious it may be. If this were so, if idl pro* 
hibited marriages were here set down, and all other marria^^es, not 
Bet down, were by inference lawful, then several monstrous moests^ 
which it is not needful here to particularize, would be so rendered* 
The affirmative writers will scarcely iuaorse this view, however 
warmly they may enter upon the discussion. 

It is surely not unreasonable to deduce by reason certain, prin- 
ciples from tnis chapter to aid in forming tirue opinions as to the 
law in other cases not set down. It will be admitted that the 
general law is to be found in the 6th verse of the chapter: " None 
of you shall approach to any that is near of kin to him, to uncover 
their nakedness : I am the Lord." Then follow examples of the 
nearness of kin intended. It is very noticeable that about half <^ 
the cited examples are cases of relationship bv affinity. We ai« 
not to marry a step-mother, a father's brother s wife, a daughter^ 
in-law, a brother's wife, a wife's daughter, her son's daughter, kar 
daughter's daughter. These cases of affinity are treated as cases oi 
consanguinity; a powerful reason why cases of ^milar affinity 
should also be thus treated. The law, of course, is equally binding 
upon both sexes : that which is forbidden to a man is eq|^uf^y fixv 
bidden to a woman ; that which is forbidden to a woman is equaU^ 
forbidden to a man ; if this is so— and how can it be otherwise ^•«»t 
then the 16th verse, " Thou shalt not uncover the nakedness of ti^ 
brother's wife : it is thy brother's nakedness," is equally bincting 
against a woman's intercourse with her sister's husband. What 
hair-splitting can render this otherwise P Grant this, and the moit 
important part of our task is accomplished. 

But according to the dear statement of the Scriptures, there if 
more than affimty existing between a husband ana wife— ^th/^re is 
tiie closest consanguinity. *' Therefore shall a man leave his hiikBat 
and mother, and shall cleave unto his wife, and they twain shidl 
be one Jlesh" "Wherefore, they are no more twain, but iftm 
fiesh:* " For two," saith he, " shall be onefleshr The infereoM 
is evident : to all the wife's relations according to " the flesh," or bv 
consanguinity, the husband is as the wife ; uiey are " one fieah : 
to all uie husband's relations according to " the flesh," the wife if 
Sf the husband ; they are " one flesh.' Sisters, by affinity, there- 
fore, are no more marriageable than mothers, or daughters^ or 
nieces! This inference is evident: quite as clear as tioough ael 
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in ta many wordi. This being so, — and it is not for us to 
inujBtiaii or eayil at the law, — our business is to ascertain the law 
Qsnga«d by Infinite Wisdom, and ilien, with all reverenoe, bow and 
ri>ey* Man may imagii^ what may be best for him, but his wisdom 
i^fimite; GU)d 1enow9 what is best for him^-His wisdom is infinite. 
' Oljec^rs, howerer, on this subject, will be sure to quote the 
18th Twse of the chapter in dispute as confirmatory of their Tiew 
ef {he question : '' Neither shalt thou take a wife to her sister, 
tl^Tex ner, to uncover her nakedness, besides the other, in her 
Sfetime." This yerse is admitted to be one of the most doubtfbl as 
i» ^ meaning in eitiber the Old or New Testaments. This is doubt- 
)esB owing to our ignorance of many of the domestic customs whidi 
odated am<mg the Jews ; but be that as it may, interpreters and 
dommentators are at issue as to the meaning, so that we can scarcely 
ISrand » law upon it, especially such a law as that under considera- 
tion, which involves consequences so important. This verse, how« 
srrer, wiU require v^ little acumen to understand it as a prohibition, 
and that that prohibition is not on account of nearness of kin or 
lunily relation, but the risk of vexation and annoyance from family 
eonnection. In the previous verses, a man is forbidden intercourse 
with relations on the ground of nearness of kin ; the p rohibition in 
the 18th verse is upon totally difierent ground. We might be 
justified, therefore, in taking it out of the arranent, as a distinct 
tiKt, having no reference to the previous prmiibitions. Why not 
aeei^ it as the marginal reading renders it — " Thou shalt not 
t^te one wife to another, to vex her " P Why not view it as a pro- 
loMtton against polygamy? Poly^pimy, we know, was practised 
liwtg the Jews : why not accept this verse as a ban upon that sin P 
»■ 'Watd lawyers, when called upon to legislate upon the subject, have 
bm elear and explicit. They say, *' There are several degrees, 
idaoh, although not expressly named in the Levitical law, are yet 

Shifted by that, and hj the statute, by parity of reason, whicn is 
is^ iUustrated in the Mrformoitio Legvm : — This in the Levitical 
dflgwes is to be observed, that all the degrees by name are not ex- 
fimiLj set down ; for the Holy Ghost there did only declare plainly 
Indki^arly such degrees, from whence the rest might evidently he 
deduced. As, for example, where it is prohibited that the son shall 
wt marry his mother, it foUoweth also that the daughter shall not 
Mm her father. And bv enjoining that a woman shall not marry 
Iw&ther's brother, the like reason requireth that she shall not 
ittavy her mother's brother. To which the same book adds two 
prtienlar rules for onr direction in this matter, — 1. That the degrees 
idieb are laid down as to men will hold equally as to women in the 
Wlam proximity. 2. That the husband and wife are but one flesh ; 
Hl^^dua, he who is related to the one by consanguinity, is related to 
tte-otiier by affinity in the same degree. 

^fitil^n the foregoing rule, from parity of reason (which is also 
Mkncyirled^ed and laid down by the books of common law), rests 
lie pBohsbxtion against marrying a deceased wife's sister, which is 
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w«ll expressed by Bishop Jewell, in Ids pniited letter vpaa ^badi 
point: *^ Albeit," says he^ '^I be iMvt fodndtien by piain wviiidv t9 
mazTrmy wife's sister, yet I am forbidden so to do Irf otiier wsovda^ 
wbi(m.'by exposition are plain enough. For when Qod eommaadi 
me thai I shall not marry my brother's wi&i it follow* ^rec^y^ bjs 
iAke mme, that He forl»ds me to marry my wtfe's^ sister. 3ov 
between one man and two sisterS) and one woman and twobtothesi; 
ig: lOce analogy or proportion." And when this point of mBacying^ 
^e wifo's sister' came nnder consideration in tii» Cofirt o£ £img^ 
Blench, in the ease of Hill and] Good, liiou^h it was alleged i^ai m0 
preeept, primd facie, seemed to be only agamst having two sistefs tat 
ike same time, and prohibition to the Spiritual Court was gra&tod^ 
yet in ihe Trinity term next following, after hearing oiyilians^ '^^^'^ 
granted a consultation, as in a matter wi^^bin the statute^ though 
ike former statute had never been revived, which yet it virteally' waap; 
and> there, as in the statute, the wifo's mter is ei^eei^y pvoUibitecL 

Fpon the like parity of reason, in thA case of W ooUey and W«lb 
Mnson, a consultation was granted, where one had mariMd liw 
daughter of the sister of hk former wife ; which (>as Sir John Eing 
IML the argyiment) is the- same decree of proximi<^ as the nemihmm^m 
marrying his father's brother^s wife ; and this bemg^ CTfHresny psob 
hibited, ihe other, by parity of reason, is so likewise, as it had boen 
declaired in Eennm^n's case, before the Hiigk Conmissioneni^ 
which point was agam argued in the case of Snowling and KunMfy 
and consultation granted aa before, notwithstanding 4^0 oaia o£ 
Hichard Farsons, mentioned by Lord' Cbke, in which it wia finrt 
determined not to be within the Levitical degrees, and prohibitioii 
granted ; but a consultation bdng awarded on debi^ two ye«M 
after, that case is said to ha;r8 been expunged out of the First inati- 
tute, by order of the King and Council. And l^is was^ the vray 
pomt in which (present^ after makii^ the Act) Lord Crom^peu 
desired a dispensation for one Massey, whowas contrftcted to tlui 
lister's daughter of his late wife ; but the ardbbishop dimisd it^ as 
contrary to ihe law of Godv and gave for* reason, t&at as MViend 
persons are irrohfbited which are not expressed, but understood bv 
&ke prohibition in equal degree, so in nns ease^ it Mng ecroressMi 
4&at the ne^ew shall not marry his uncle's wifo, it i» implied titttt 
the nieee shall not be married te the annf s hosband^ 

1% is evident, iken, that this k the kw, and limt ihe Um ia 
derived^ rightly or wrongly, from Holy Scripture. BoabtlMi^ 
the allrmative writers in thia debate will! adduce many s u ppcy ed 
hardships as i^ result of the law. The blue-book ob> the snubjart 
will be found a fruitful souroe whence they may derive '^instefteesf 
of the great wrongs which i^ existing law continues-m foree. Jto 
fear of its omission, we may cite one inetence of a worljiy eoopltt 
who state — " We are both al)ove siKty years of age^ and mssp bo4 
idwvefore be charged with the Mvolitiea of yofn^ :" and ih^f want 
to be mfl.rried ! £^ it not a wicked kw that prevente thmnB il 
wa» the business of Messrs. Crowdeirand Mayaard; hpwemr»-'te 
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^frt^ny up " tba^ Seport, to hunt up Um most pettintnlr cases. 
Suii iluB one out of manj ^ it must be a yevy bad od«, as tlis sdb» 
jset <^ k positive!!^ thzeflctens to leav« his eoimtry. He says : ** I 
am pix^asedy if necessary, to eipatriate loyself^ aad become the 
«ims» of anetJier State;" that is^ in order that he may many his 
d»eeased wife's sistec. ''My sister-in4air/' he writes, '^oo, tiis 
oscanon of one of her ?isitB, iafopied me that my late p artne r ^ 
wife, who was very iatimate with her, and ezoeedin^y kbul^ 
Mi hftr there wsse some portiss who doiU)ted the pro pr ie ty of her 
•scaakn»1 residenceat my honee; but she add«d, ' WV, wno kno«r 
jvu so well, do not take that view of it.' At another time, when 
paspanng tokare C^mwaili to come to liwrpool, her mother and* 
*Toax aunt Swan has himted at Ihe possible danger of sooh yisili ; 
hot I replied. We know Mr. too well to £mr anrthing improper/ 

'*! wibonly add," he contmues, ''l^iat had not the lawpevmiliteaaiy 
si8tear4n-kw to live wadm my voof, in all probability no such mnrtoal 
«ttadmi0Bt would have- gvown up between us ; so that one effect •£ 
tinpoBsent law is to lay the smwst foundatun. fer its biieach." 

Tois eyidence means, if it means anything, that he first to<A his 
mtw^in^law to his home, bdiering marriage with her to be impos- 
sible, and then, when under hn scwf^ sufCeMd hims^ te eontsaot an 
at4»chment towards her, knowing, at the same time, tJnt it would 
bo unhvwM to macxy her. This smrely is no case to- waste any 
amount of sympathy upon. If the subject of it, with su<^ feelings 
aad ffach conduct, was to leave his country, would it be unduuiteroie 
W think that it would be " lor his country's good " P Ba sure of 
IhsB, there BMSst be stronger cases addueed ere the law is so a Hosa d 
aatci allow » widower to msvry his deceased wi&'s siater. 

J. Jctuiscnr. 



IS THE MUTOTE OF THE COMMITTEE OF COIIN'CIL 
ON EDUCATiOJ!^ CALCUIATED TO BENEFIT THE 
CAUSE OF aSlSTEEAL EDUCATION P 

AFFIBMATIVB ABTICUB. — I. 

Uimnb tiie appearance of the American qisestioD, in its latest phase, 
en tiie political horiaon> no theme excited so much controversy ai 
1&S ffub^t of this debate. It was oiPbentimes of a bitter snd 
aocbaomous character — fi<equently unreasoning, and never eirtir^ 
had firom interested or party motives. In these pages, our som 
mativ& is the attainmeDt of truth ; we, therefore^ are secure fipom 
tie vi^ocBB influeniees to which other mediums luvre been su by eeted, 
aU» «<msiderins: the beariDgs of the points brought iato> issue by 
lite*'* New Cods.'' 
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It is not our duty to enter upon the wide arena of 
raised in various quarters, as associated with the ''Minute of 
Council, and the iCeTised Code of Begulations/* but to adhere 
closely to this one issue, "Is the Minute of the Committee <tf 
Council on Education calculated to benefit the Cause of General 
Education?" We think it is; and shall proceed to show our 
reasons for thinking so, with all the impartiality and care so im* 
portant a subject demands. 

It is unnecessary to enter into details respecting the past history 
of the education question, as, howerer interesting that migkt l>e 
in many respects, it does not form a part of this aebate. We are 
ikow limited to the status in quo, in which the present Code dies 
out, and the future to be anticipated from the new "Minute." 
Facts may be admitted to illustrate an argument, but the argu* 
ment its^ must have exclusive reference to the future. Our 
remarks will therefore have reference, primarily, to the matter 
of education ; and secondly, to the means of education. These 
wiU be most conveniently considered under the following pro- 
positions : — 

I. The New Minute measures results by the necessary elements 
of education — ^readin^, writing, and arithmetic. 

II. It grants aid according to wese results. 

III. It provides future s^oolmasters, qualified to impart this 
necessary instruction. * 

We read in the Eeport of the Eoval Commission, vol. i. p. 168 : — 
**In these opinions we were fortified by the evidence as to the 
moral and intellectual character of those who, having passed 
through the training coUeges, were found bv our witnesses in the 
actualcharge of schools. We cited, from that evidence, abundant 
proof that the trained teachers not only are comparativdy far 
superior to the untrained, but are, in every respect out one, posi* 
tively good. 

" Tl]^t exception, however, is a most important one. It is that 
the junior classes in the schools, comprehending the great majority 
of the children, do not learn, or learn imperfectly, the most necessarj 
part of what they come to learn — ^reading, writmg, and arithmetic. 

" We have attributed this defect, not to want of power, but to 
want of motive in the teachers ; and we propose to remedy it by 
making it the interest of both managers and teachers that ail the 
children under their care reaUy learn to read, write, and cypher.'* 

This is, apparently, the real motive in which the Bevised Code 
originated ; but a dmculty presented itself in the shape of " ways 
and means," as the parliamentanr phrase has it. How to make it 
the interest of managers and teachers to educate the whole of their 
scholars, instead of uiat pet class which constituted the basis of ^9 
character of the school in the inspector's report, without inoreasinf^ 
immensely the amount of the parliamentary grant, appears to h«i^ 
been the great difficulty. With much thoughtful, painstaking 
labour, they have succeeded in apportioning the grant, so that these 
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MOtessxT elements of education shall become a sine qua turn m 
^&ff scnool, or the grant is lost. It is of no ayail to plead the 
l%Hftoned morfdity and intellectual coltare of teaohmrs and 
Bianagers as a safeguard against the neglect of these elements ; the 
pMt proves that these have been neglewsted. We therefore cannot 
expee^ improvement for the fotnre, unless by pecuniary interest 
dependent upon a certain standard being attamed throughout th* 
BimooL The old standard was term of attendance, and general 
MBiilts ; now it is made attendance and particular results. Before, 
ii was a general examination, for the most part, of the best schohm 
m ike school ; now it is a particular exammation of eyery scholar* 
33b ^andard is certainly low, both as to attainments and the term 
of attendance; but in this, we think, the Minute errs on tiie 
ngjiA side, because it is an improvement upon the utter neglect of 
the past, and the standard can be raised in the foture, as the 
^rcumstances of the case may demand ; and no cavil can by possi* 
bilifcy be raised upon the severity of its test. If twenty per cent, 
of flchokyn received an education superior to the station in life 
whack ihe scholars in elementary schools for the independent poor 
occupy, it is no justification of the comparative negligence of the 
other eighty per cent., who would be turned out upon society with 
all the pride of education, without any of its moralizing or intel- 
kctnal benefits ; and any system which tends to reverse this state 
(rf things, must necessarily be a great benefit to the cause of general 
edaeation, because an almost umversal possession of the elements of 
•duoation will not only tend to restram brutish sensualism, gross 
tloM^ and pauperism, but will give an improved tone to the moral 
o^Mu^acter of the whole community. The discipline necessary to 
^ 0(»Bmunication of a knowledge of these elements, will beget 
hllbitt of self-respect, and the desire to appear well in the esti- 
mafcion of others. This effect is now realized in the very small 
minority, but is lost as regards the great majority ; therefore the 
IS^ Code, having for its special Object the realization 6f this 
eteige, minimizes negligence, and maximizes excellence of attain- 
itt&ts of the most usenil character ; besides, from the large increase 
oi scholars obtaining proficiency in reading, writing, and cyphering, 
ilii reascHiable to expect a greater number of earnest self-educators, 
dttshrous to attain still higher results, who will readily avail them- 
tdves of all means witmn their reach to facilitate their higher 
studies. We are so sanguine of this result, that we fully anticipate 
^elementary schools will produce a much larger ratio of clever, 
pBU^ent scholars, in addition to the general acquaintance of the 
IkOir jieglected ones in the necessary elements. It is a weU-recog- 
titibd principle in social statics — elevate the mass in any particular 
fltopact, and the necessary result is a large increase in the class of 
fBrM^tinfl Thus, in commerce, improve the bulk of any class of 
miuoers, and the result will be a larger number of superior oapa- 



,^ ^fiur outstripping any of their predecessors. 

'^Ai B means to this end, the Bevised Code apportions its grants to 
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sunageu acoording te ilt^ jpsofioieiBT' of tke piraSi tindtar -ftw 
durge^ (the exumnaldoii of tae popflBfextetdB to all tisefcd ambjeefea 
ift genattSL education, and an eianmuitiai in TciEffions knowledge 
aecordhig to arrangements with the sumageBB ^ iKihools of differeail 
leligknis denoimn atione ; bnt it it aiMadutelj naoessaryihat a eertam 
standard of -prc^oienej shocdd be attained in readings wilting, anl 
aoitfamQetie, in addition tto a g^en immber of jrtttendancee at BtMtA, i» 
^Dfdify for mnti in aid of %e adiool fundi. This standarrd is tkoi 
given m thefievised Oode,olaiiBe 4D^— ^'Tfaormanagers ofn^hoc^ nay 
efanm peor soholar Id. for ewerj attendance afiser -we first 100, at the 
mocning or afternoon meetines, and after the first 12 at the evenii^ 
saaeftings of their school wiSiin the year, defined by artide IZ^ 
iJtendanees under hdif-time acts may be multiplied bj two to 
make up thepreliminaiT number. One-liiird port of the sum itlmi 
claimable u lorfeited if the scholar flails io satisfy the inspaetor in 
Yaadiog; one-third, if in writing ;mnd one-third, if in antimiBtie^ 
zeapectirely." 

Training ooUe^es for pupil teaeherB, queeu'fi sclu>larBhipB, -aaa 
pnmd^ to xeceiye, and enconrage pupik to become appveutioes. 

* TbeCkmiiniMioocrs eetioiale tbe cost of ^dncatbn at SO*, per annam (p. S4$)> 
and ^recommend tbat tb« average grant obtainable ahoald be about 10s. per ehii^f 
never ezeeeding 15s. per cbild. 

Fifteen thiUings = 180 pence, may be earned according to tbe proposed Stt^ 
1^ an attendance (twice per diem) of 140 days =tbe attendance proposed I^y tbd 
Conunissioners as reasonable to aim at (p. 330). 

According to tiie estimate of the Commissioners, tbe edacation of every 100 
diiUren = £160; and according to a rongh application of the Table at p. 172 rf 
tlieir Beport to the proposed scale, the grant obtainable for the attendanee of 169 
cfaiUicn wottld be £64 8s. 4d., bejfore the vednctioos oontequeat npoo oKaminatiMi 
and inspaotion. The average, ther«fsre, inofaiding evennag schobrs, wovM pv»- 
\M(f not «aoeed 10s. per head. Tbe oalcolation is as fbflows: — 

Amoant of grant for 100 children, at one ipeoiij per attendance ^after the .fiirt 
1 00 attendants. 

Out of every 100 children, aecording to the average of England and Wales 
(Beport, p. 172), taking round numbers, and counting 1 d»j =, 2 attendance%— 
SO make lev than 100 attendaBeeB r=: - - - - £0 'O 
SO „ between 100 and 200 = (upon an average) 150, 

ofwhichdO.atld. = 20 X 4iL2d. - - -. - 4 3 4 
20 „ between 200 and 300 (upon an average) 25Q, of 

which 160 at Id. = 20 X 128. 6d. - - - - 12 10 D 
20 „ between 300 and 400 (npon an average) .350, of 

which 250 at Id. = 20 X 20s. lOd. - - - 20 16 S 

20 „ between 400 and 440 (upon an average) 420, of 

Whi<ih 320 at Id. = 20 X 268. fid. - - - - 26 18 4 
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"By ♦ttis etUmate it trill be^pcrcerved that ihe schoolmaster is well renrancratetf 
for y8>Uboiir,Hihice 'the Government grant is made contingent trpon ihe managefa 
supplying at least twiee'tiiii amennt^ voluntsry sttbeenptionB, or othtrlooil 



Xh^BfiiVued "Cside* cknte 47 (6), eaeiim l&e fiuploTmeKt of «^ 
fPOtticM^ 1^ making aid to tthe aehool ebntiagent en their aaupky- 
«M«t ivfain tlie «cb(4«n3 eszeeed a tcevtaia mniiber; the ecfurae «f 
iMy in iha iorainiiii; colleges, and the praoiieal expeiiemse isecezvwd 
dni^ tmprentteeship, is espeoially designed to qualify tibem ibr 
fatrhwig iAe laa^foit^ of the seholan the mt elements of knowledge 
^Rwtt «mI ^Mxconghly, existing de&cta are e<HTtcted, and impnnite- 
ms»isi«dflpted, to^seeore this ohie£ object of the diange <£•(»» Old 
to 'Sew Code. 

Seedea the t^dency oif the Seriaed Code to necessitate more 
jfmnX andtpraetical attention to the necessary elements of ednca- 
tai emtable to the oirenmstantes of the independent po<»r, h also 
taoafers the management more eompletelyto the local managen oi 
wshoola^'hy making the grants to them for payment to masters ; by se- 
qniringapmrentioes to be bound to the managers, not to the masters.; 
seiierring uie school of all central influence, only so far as is neces- 
sary to perfect education, and j)rotect the Committee of Conmnl 
frcni io^osition in the disthbation c^ the grants. The unccttsti-. 
tatioBal eharaolOT of the Committee of Council is hereby lessened^ 
loeal aelf-^goremment is 'encouraged ; private benevolenoe is ^tims- 
fated* and the desetrni^ poor schohur is placed in a position to 
attsmrtfae means of raising himself in aocial .position, in inteUaott, 
and in morak ; while the careless and indififorent are compelled, to 
SMse 'extent, to ireceire sufficient knowledge to make them moce 
isdarly oitizens, better serrants, more faitlmil husbands and wirea, 
andy^aa futhers and mothers, better examples for their children to 
fiHow.; irhile, as eoacHut(ns with the educators of a futore graie- 
9ition«'they ndll betmly valuable to the whole community. 

. We eonmnde, from these considerations, that the HeTised Code 
iscateuktod to ibenefit the eauseof general education. 

L'OuvxiBB. 

NEGATIVE ISnOLE. — ^I. 

^JL TQBsnr ouxBOPy comparison of the revised with the old Code, 
mSl riuyw that^the most marked and important changes and modifi- 
oatiieos are' the following : — 1. The reduction of the grants to train- 
ing oolleges. 2. The withdrawal of the .augmental^ons of salary, 
lalbevto imade to school teachers and to the lecturers in the col- 
legea. 8, The abandonment of ill relation between the pupil 
t^ekers and the Committee of Council. 4. The payment of a capi- 
iniioxi iprant based on the ohildren'a attainments in reading, writing, 
Had arithmetic, in lieu of all i^her^chool grants. 

It is asserted that these organic alterations will conduce to the 
nose rapid progress c^sonnd elementary instruction ; but we think 
it'will be easy to demonstrate that the existing system has worked 
With remarkable success, and that tiie contemplated changes will 
itercisea retrogressive ksxA deteriorating influence. 
, ^Hanypersons, relying on ex ^parte statements, and on the report 
(f the Bpyal Commissioners, maintain that the present plan has 
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failed, iliiu ignoring altogether the faet that elementary edacation 
has made most rapid strides during the last sixteen years. They 
also forget that the system has hardly been in operation long 
enough to bear matured fruits. Among the benefits tha^ have 
already been realized, are the establishment of more than thirty 
training colleges ; the development of the pupil teacher system ; tbie 
elevation of the position of the schoolmaster — a condition necessary 
to the healthy progress of education ; and the superior character ai 
the instruction now imparted in primary schools. 

The supporters of the Revised Code refer us to the Boyal Commis- 
fiioners* report, in which (while justice is done to the improved 
moral tone of schools under Government inspection) the following 
conclusion is deliberately recorded : — " The great majority of tha 
ohildren do not learn, or learn imperfectljr, the most necessary part 
of what they come to learn, — treading, writing, and arithmetic" 

If this allegation were true, the pablic might reasonably demand 
that proper means should be taken to remove such a serious blemish 
. from the system, but those best acquainted with our National, British, 
and Wesleyan schools, know that it cannot be substantiated by fiur 
and impartial testimony. The conclusions of the Oommissi<men 
are parUy based on the reports of the Assistant Commissioners, and 
partW on a few unfavourable reports of her Majestv's Inspector^ 
carendly culled from the last four or five volumes of the ** Mmutea.'' 
Now, the former gentlemen had no peculiar adaptation for their 
work, and did not regard it as a part of their duty to examine iiim 
scholars in the schools they visited : in most cases thev satisfied 
themselves with a slight inspection, and generally speaking, they 
took no special pains to ascertain whether the three E's were 
neglected. So much for the value of any opinion based on their 
investigations. The reports of her Majesty s Inspectors, on the 
other hand, if taken aggregately, prove that the schools are gradually 
improving in the lower as well as in the higher subjects. Dr. 
MoreU, one of the oldest and most experienced of the Inspectors, 
in his report for 1860-1 says, " Bad schools, with imperfect app^ 
ratus and miserable discipline, have wholly disappecM^ed from me 
schedules. The regular rise which has been already experienced 
in the 'standard of intelligence* during the last ten jrears, en^ 
courages the hope that the tendency will still be to go higher koA 
higher for the future." Mr. Kennedy, in his report for the same 
year, says, ** 1 think I see a decided tendency ever going oa to 
stick to what may be called necessary subjects. By necessary sub* 
jects, I mean reading, writing, spelung, religious Imowledge, end 
arithmetic ; and in girls' schools, needlework. 

In the " Minutes" for 1860-1, we find the following statistiee 
relative to the state of the instruction in rea^ng, writing, and 
arithmetic, in the schools under inspection : — 

Heading. — ^Excellent, good, or fair, in 6,679 schools. 
„ Moderate • • . 813 „ 

„ Imperfect, or bad . 16 „ 
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Writing. — ^Excellent, good, or fair, in 6,782 schools. 
„ Moderate . . . 690 „ 

„ Imperfect, or bad . . 14 „ 

Arithmetic. — Excellent, good, or fair, in 6,236 „ 
„ Moderate . . . 1,116 „ 

„ Imperfect, or bad . . 109 „ 

HaTu^ regard to the fact that some of these schools have only 
reeentfy come under inspection, and that, in many cases, they are 
in districts where the population is poor and migratory, and the 
MSfiool attendance irregular and fluctuating, we cannot but consider 
thoe results as very satisfactory, particularly when we find, 
Gti examination, that the schools where the instruction has been 
imperfect, are rapidly improving. 

If, then, the present system has achieved such success, and has 
satisfied the views of persons of different religious denominations, 
it may well be asked, ** Why should an attempt be made to force 
an 0!mmic change on the country, when very slight modifications 
wmdd have corrected any defects that now exist P" The reply, if 
hcmiBsdy and candidly given, would be in effect — " The Government 
gnost iff too rapidly increasing, and we think it desirable to reduce 
9^ estimates, or, at aU events, to check any material increase." 
Safefy a very unstatesmanlike answer, seeing that the promotion of 
BoNtbd elementary instruction is eminently calculated t^ reduce the 
ante of misery, pauperism, vice, and crime, and therefore to arrest 
a^i dfminish the expenditure devoted to workhouses and prisons. 

'Bat let us attempt to estimate the benefit or injury which the 
BiMsed Code will produce in one or two directions. The subject ir 
tol^'Vmst to be exhausted in a few lines, yet we have no doubt that we- 
etSi'-ptOYe that great evils would occur without resorting to any 
elalKirate arguments. 

1. All thoughtful advocates of popular education acknowledge- 
thif tlie training-college system is one of the most valuable agencies 
forrasing the standard of instruction, inasmuch as these institutions 
setntre at once that the student shall acc[uire a fair amount of' 
ktii^Wiedge, and also skill in the art of imparting information.. 
BSbae the development of the Government plan, the colleges have 
MUl able to carry on their operations with more effect by means of' 
i36r*gtsxita made to Queen's scholars, to successful students at the- 

"* of each year, and to the lecturers— officers whose ability as 
ftrs has been ascertained by the most rigid tests. The 
d Code allows payment for only four-fifths of the students 
who can be accommodated in each college, and repudiates the 
pS^ 1» lecturers, so that the revenue of all these institutions wiU 
HTOOnsiderably reduced, and some of them, it is fully believed, 
1^ have to close their doors. The diminution of income will 
idttpel i^e college committees to reduce the salaries of their 
iSeers, and hence will result an inferior class of tutors, and a 
Iblliler and less judicious course of training. Teachers will leave 

1862. E 
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the colleges not so well e<|iiipped for theie work^ aikd» as a conse- 
quence, the instruction in our elementary schools will be less 
adapted to the eixigencies of the age« Add to these disadvantages 
that pupil teachers wiU generally receive very defective twiining ; 
that schoolmasters and schoolmistresses will be. worse paid,* and 
that the ablest will leave the profession* and we have some guide 
as to the effect of the Code on general education. 

% Tbe modification of the pupil-teacher syslem ia fra«ghit in&. 
the greatest injury to primary instruction* N<mo sipeak ao higUf^ 
(^ the value of tLe services which these youths render in. onr 
sehools, as those who r^nember the impotence o^ the momtoraii 
i^gency* Indeed, Mr. AxncJd,, one of ber Maies^'s InqpieclQi^ 
describes the pupil teachers as the sinews of J^ngbsh eknoDkOKtoiif 
instruction, the grand merit of our system, «nd its ^ef tM^ te 
public respect; and his laudations jmgH easily be fortified by 
anq^ concurrent testimony. The Eevised Code, howevor, desk a 
deadly blow at this system, tea it does away with tiie eeimeeiiOB. 
whkh existed between these youths and the Govemmentft substt*^ 
luting for the five years' ai^^nrentieeship to the master aad the 
managers, an agreement terminable at six months* notice; nsgiBra 
a weddy instes^ of a yearly stipend to be paid» and midces ikum. 
simnly the servants of the wanagers. Heoee the master wiM viDk 
taauy have little authority over them ; mtd* shoidd they not wcA j 
l^saotly with him> they will often leave aehool just at tbe ixim \ 
wl^^ai their services are becoming most valuable. Further^ itm 
committees will be prepared to underti^ the repc^nsibiUty oi pay* 
ing them weekly, when the amount of grant wh^ will be mtm to 
the school is highly imeertain, particmarly as they ean duipam 
with the services of these youljia by forfeiting a eertain propoctioi 
oi their aanual grant. On Uiese ^ounda we are pretty sure thifc | 
few pupil teachers will be found in primary schoola> if the Smaei 
Code ia carried out in its entirety. 

But wherever c(Mnmittees think it expedient to retain theitt» iMff 
utility will be diminished by the foolish change of the miniisatt 
time devoted to their instruction, from an hour and a half torn. 
how pec day, a ccmdition which wiU be satisfied if the pupil teaelMK | 
attends as a scholar in his master's evening school. At present 
they are often defectively instructed ; but \ader the new umaffm 
ment it will be rare for a youth to have sufficient knowledge It 
profit by a good collegiate oomrse. 

3. The practical restriction of the annual school examiaatiim to 
the three B's will greatly deteriorate the character of pnmaxy | 

* It wodM take too mncli time uid space to dMsify ststietics with a vmw tti 
prove tbftt the* Governnitnt grtots to scboola will be grefttly redaoed; ba% we halt 
I»a4e mteoMTe in^ima, and hare sees a large Biunber of school retonis, forty-niai 
eat of every fifty of i^ich eetal^lisb tbe fact that aalanM. wtil be materially 
cUmiaiahed. Ia tbe scboola not unfairly sekottd, tbe ayen^ reiocftion qC ' 
• GoTefDiQMat fywit wiU be fi,verei|ghtba 
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instruction. We say practical, for the task of the inspectors will 
be so onerous and irksome, that they will rarely examine beyond 
what is laid down in their instructions. A ifair interpretation of 
the Code authorizes us to assert^ that if a boy could read fluently a 
I)aragraph of the Times, without understancung the meaning of a 
siDg& word, the grant would be made in his behalf; and it is there- 
fore to be feared that a fitr more mechanical mode of teachriu^ will 
be adopted than has latterly been in vogue. Then the absurd 
fiMBUieiiientB relative to children between three and newtm, jears 
^lavill do away with the admirable training that has been carried 
Oii in. infant schools i instead of developing the faculties of a eb^ 
tmm years old, he must be taught to react a " nam^ive in monosyl^ 
l[Ale«» to £orm on black board or slate^ from dictation, letters, capfeal 
mdi small, manuscript, and to form on black board or slate, nam 
^^sfeioik, figures up to 20, name at sight figures up to 20, add and 
subtract figures up to 10 orally, firom exanmles on black board *' I 
Tb» payment of ouly one capitation grant tor children over eleven 
jMffft of age will lead teachers to discoura^ the attendance of 
those for whom no further grant can be obtained, and thus yontlM 
w3l be removed at a time when they are especially csfmle of 
" tg by a judicioiis course of study. Lastly, the oond^oos 
grant will be made for those who fail in the examinstiQa ; for 
who have not attended school 100 times in the year ; for tiMMW 
wA» have not been present sixteen times within the tnirty-one days 
foeeeeding the date of th^ return, and for those absMit on ihe day 
^anspection, will tempt teachers and school manafj^ers to dismiss 
irihdara who are dull, or irregular in attendance ; and thus ehildren 
vitikwhom especial pains ought to be taken will, in the majority of 
mMw lose the benefit of good primary instruction. ; 
'JEa those who have not studied the bearings of the Eevised Code, 
mi mok boneatiy state that the evils of the changes contemplated 
Ttm thye Committee of Council are, in this paper, rather undeci- 
dpied. We are sure that the character of our eLementxry instme- 

SviU be greatly deteriorated ; that the office of schoolmaster 
be ^ed by men of inferior attainments, and probably of lowvr . 
MfUfX tone ; and that many benevolent |>er8on8, who have hitiberto 
and'm the promotion of education, finding themselves uneqiHil ts 
Ip^pple with the fester^g mass of vice ana ignorance, still so ram* 
fmk amongst ns^ and losing all confidence in Government, will give 
Ijthff work in de^air. C. 



^ITJTK THE SovBEEiGN GooD. — The inquiry of truth, which is 
•Tpve-making or wooing of it ; the knowledge of truth, which is 
^esence of it ; and the belief of truth, which is the enjoying of 
\ the sovereign good of human nature. Certainly, it is heaven 
I eaxth to have a man's mind move in charity, rest in Providence, 
[ torn upon the poles of truth." — ^Bagok« 
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JEdwin of Deira, By Alexandbb Smith. 
Lays of Lowly Life. By Buth Wills. 
Various Poems, 

In reading a book it is quite possible that our mood may influence 
our judgment. More esneciaUy must this be the case when we 
read poetry and fiction, tne imagination being a much more fickle 
oritic than the reason. Therefore it may be that in the disappoint- 
ment, so often the meed of over-expectation, experienced tfiough- 
out the reading of Mr. Smith's poem, our unsatisfied craving for 
the splendour of new thought has overspread, with some degree 
of gloom, our reflections and conclusions. 

"Edwin of Deira" is as unlike the "Life Drama" as is ** Jack 
the Giant Killer" to " Ivanhoe." It is scarcely credible that the 
same man can have written the two poems. The " Life Drama," 
and even the " City Poems," were such as to exalt their vmter 
to the standard of a true poet. But plain narrative put into 
tmmelodious verse, and interspersed with hackneyed, proverbial, 
almost Tupperian wisdom, is, when ushered into the world as the 
creatiofk of a poet, more detrimental to his fame than any, or ten 
thousand, adverse criticisms could make it. 

This new poem has for its hero Edwin of Deira, who, worsted in 
his encounter with Ethelbert, flies to the court of King Hedwald. 
It is not long before the old kin^ is persuaded by the fallen prince 
to espouse his cause. JN'either is it long before Edwin falls fearfully 
in love with the j[oung and only daughter of his friend. One night 
he has a vision, in wnich an old man promises him his kingdom 
back, the princess for his wife, and all his heart can desire ; but 
demands future fulfilment of a promise that Edwin shall do any- 
thing the old man wishes. Ethelbert, with his hordes, comes into 
the neighbourhood, advancing upon the territory of Eedwald, but 
is detained by some syren, like another Anthony, through whom 
comes his downfall. Edwin, hearing of his enthralment and idleness, 
determines, along with the seven sons of Bedwald, to descend 
suddenly upon the unsuspicious idler, and annihilate him. The 

Elan succeeds. Edwin returns to his own kingdom, marries Bertha, 
ves happily. One day a ship arrives, from which issues a proces- 
sion, carrying a painted Saviour floating in the wind. Their leader, 
Paulinus, addresses the king, — 

" To thee, who bear'st the likeness of a king, 
'Tis fit that I should Kpeak, that thou may'st know 
What is the business of thy servants here. 
We come to trafiic not in horse or man, 
Corn, wine, or oil ; nor yet to gather gold, 
Nor to win cities by the force of arms. 
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King! we came across the dangerous seas 
To win thee and thj people, from the gods 
Who cannot hear a cry or answer a prayer, 
Unto the worship of the heavenly Christ, 
Of whom then art the eldest son of all 
That in this nation dwell. We are unarmed ; 
*Ti8 in thy power to strike ns through with spears, 
To stake us in the path tray of the tide, 
To hum us in the fire. Within thy hands 
Thou hast our lives. But yet we trust in Christ, 
From whose pure hand each king derives his crown, 
And in whose keeping are the heavenly worlds : 
No harm shall us befall. We bring thee Christ — 
The Christ before whose coming devils flee, 
Idolatrous fires bum low, and horrid drums, 
Beaten to drown the shrieks of sacrifice, 
Are covered o'er with silence." 

This not very startiing address ended, the king replies : — 

''^thin my reahn no harm shall thee befall; 
And as thou hast into my kingdom come 
So far, and art4esirous to make known 
Thy spirit's dear inheritance of tratb. 
Or what thou deem'st its dear inheritance. 
Thou shalt have sustenance within my towns. 
And lodgment as is fit Nay, more than this — 
To-morrow, here, beneath the open sky, 
Where magical arts are powerless, will I bring 
In council all my lords and ancient men, 
Who have inherited wisdom with their snows, 
To give thee patient hearing. For myself, 
' Although not minded to desert the gods 

Hy fathers followed, and beneath whose sway 

The happy seasons still have come and gone, 

I keep an open door for thoughts and men 

That wear strange clothes, and speak with foreign tongues ; 

Such hospitality befits a "king" 

The king returns home, cannot sleep that night, gets up and 
wanders out, sees the vision again. 

" Edwin fell on his knees, and then the shape — 
* Kneel not to me, but to the heavenly Christ! 
Have not the things I promised come to pass? 
Have I not sent Paulinas as I sud?' " &o. 

Ibe result id that Edwin, his queen, and his chief men, are 
baptized. They carry the new faith to Bedwald and his sons, and 
send Paulinus to the neighbouring kings. 

*' Near his own city, where the temple stood. 
He raised to Christ a simple church of stone. 
And mled his people £uthfully; until, 
Long haired and hoary, as a crag that looks 
Seaward, with matted lichens bleached by time. 



He sat in haU Uboldm^ with 4ud «f ea, 

Aod memoiy fall of gfavcs, tbe worlk'a third U«>bi; 

Grandchildren of the men he knew in yonth. 

And dying, {HUow-prop^ within his ohak, 

The watchers saw « gleam npon his faoe 

As from an opened heaven. And eo 4hej laid 

Within the chorch of stone, with many a tear, 

The body of the earliest Christian Mog 

That England knew; there, 'neath ihe floor beele^, 

With lord and priest around, till thi<Qngh the air 

The angel of the resurrection flies." 

In this poem, altogether narrative, Mr. Smitli lias essayed to 
walk in the footsteps of many mighty poets^ and has failed. Our 
careful and most thoughtful perusal of the whole has only found 
one couplet with anything like poetry in it : — 
"And while 
The prinoe*s lips still lingered on the hand 
TJiat never more could pluck a iimple flowery 
But he was tomekow mixed t^ in the act" Ice. 

He writes of heing immersed in honndless woods, — of young 
lives being bright as silks un creased, or daggers newly gilL Were 
silks known to the savage inhabitants ofBritain? and did they 
know how to gild? " Piled-up anguish" is spoken of, which gives 
us an idea of American sorrow. "And when the sun had in 
succincter splendour turned his feoe aooawards," sounds exceed- 
ingly new, but exceedingly unpoetical. Edwin is spoken of thus: 
— " In evil days he was the mole that broke the daogeroufi surges 
of calamity," — a very felse simile, and one iha^ soirnds anything 
but complimentary to a praised man. Moles make smgee on the 
earth, Edwin is a mole because he breaks the surges already madet 
Paulinus informs Edwin how that Pope Gregory, in Eome, 

«Saw 

A crowd of lorely hojs exposed for sale; 

Fair- faced were they, white-skinned and azure-^eyed. 

And to their shoulders hnng the yellow hair. 

Moired hj their beauty, Gregory Inquuned, 

Who were they ? From what oonntry ihtf were hreaght? 

And some one said they came from Britain. Then 

He marvelled if the isle that bred such youth 

Was Christian, or yet lay in pagan dusk; 

And those around him told him that never yet 

That island's tongue had shaped the name of Christ. 

ThM sighed he from the bottom of his heart; 

' Alasl' he aaid, < that darkness and its king 

Should such fair creatures in possession hoid! 

Alas, that creatures as the moming ^r 

Should live with darkened spu-its!"* 

This is not nearly so pretty, and noit anything like so poetical, as 
the simple historic record from which it is uncouthlr paraphrased. 
" What youths are tbesef " asked Gvegory. •'Angles, replied 
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the slave merchant. **Ndt Angles, but AngeJs,** irasthe rejoinder 
of Gregory, according to lihe punning fashion poptilar in ma day. 
" Are they Christiansr** " No ; they are heathens." " Alas, alas ! 
that such beauty should belong to the pnnce of darkness, and that 
in form so fair should -dwell souls which the Spirit of God has 
never visited. — What do you call the provinoe from which they 
comeP" "Deira." "And from ilie ire of God they must be 
brought over into the graioe of Christ. And their king, how call 
ye himP" "Elk." •'Surely! for AUeluiaa must be chanted in 
his realm." 

At this time he «&o» ^not JPope, or Bishop of !Rome, but simply a 
monk; but afterwards f when he became Bishop of Bome, he sent 
Augustine to preach to the inhabitants of Britam. Augustine was 
favourably received by JEthelhert, whose wife was Bertha; and 
baptizing him and ten thousand of his subjects* afterwards founded 
the See of Canterbury, 

It is a pity that ilx. South hM distorted thcM facts. We 
sincerely hope that mo sioiikr poem mmj be issued this generation, 
and that he who was a foet may «fai& be a ^poet, by Teturning to a 
simplicity of thought and expressioii, pfffity of imagination, and 
common sense. 

Our adverse criticMffltt casmot hurt iSi© fkme of the writer of " A 
Life Drama," but ottr honest conviction must be told. A sonnet of 
Wordsworth's, a couplet of Tennyson's, or a pace of his own 
first work, contains more poetrv, beauty, and rood for thought, 
fiian could possibly be extracted from the whole tedious length 
«r'<£idwin«iri>eira." 

& IS widi relief and pleaaute that we turn to ^'^Li^j «f Lowly 
Ijife," by Buth Wills : a volume of true poetry, with very many 
beauties and attractions, and very few faults. The thoughts are 
all good, and are weU told; but baste is too e7ident» especially in 
some of the longer j^ieoes ; the bfi^gionings being very elaborately 
written, but \he endwgs wxittem carelessly. A strong lock to bind 
up a book from eveuMiaisoeat iiseoottottts ii '< iia •utobiography ;*' 
and " Lays of Lowiy Life " am ]^fl«^ with oiie* In spite of this 
exhibition of weakness, the book is thoroughly «njoyable, being 
(xinHke too many of the productions of wkp lady poets) full of very 
suggestive thought. Ttke the folitowing as -a fiat sample :— 

"WITHOUT AND WITBJW. 

Is !t that fltfure -swedt spM ffih aH w^Mt, 

And TinVt mil outward forms l)j «tibt1eit ^ 
To hwnan c<m8cioTiine88 t That KatawTs fticft 

Is aye so eloquent iHth sympalhtes? 
Or is it man's deep soul which doth inform 

With its own music cold mmtenal tilings f 
"Endow them with emotions xic^ and warm, 
.j: Aad »ar them gkiy as « maaUe fliDgi? 
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I cannot tell; bat this full well I know, 

That every mood of mine finds response meet; 
£'en as the wind-harp, when soft breezes blow, 

Answers in softest mnsic sad or sweet. 
When hope is sioging, bird-like, at mj heart, 

When joy enfolds me with fair wreathing arms, 
What golden snnbeams through the clear skies dart! 

How smiles the landscape with surpassing charms! 
The brooklet bubbles with melodious tongue; 

The tree-tops thrill with joy; from every bower 
Outgush the matchless symphonies of song ; 

And glory rests upon each common flower. 
But sad thoughts come, the pensive mood prevails; 

I mourn some dear joy dead, some sweet hope flown ; 
And now, like requiems, sigh the summer gales ; 

'TU music stUly butf oA, the aUered tone ! 
The rose tints fade, the golden turn to gloom, 
N Heaven's lucent azure saddens into grey, 
Stars lack their sparkle, summer flowers their bloom — 

How lustreless the night! how dim the day! 
Sweet Nature, love of thee I ever deem 

A precious boon, by the good Father sent 
To be to my lone path a cheering beam, 

A fount of pure delights for aye unspent. 
Still be my friend, still let me hold with thee 

Blest interchange of thought, communings sweet; 
Still let me in thy varied beauties see 

Types of a world with fairer scenes replete. 

A Lament, written on tlie death of the late Dr. Legge, of 
Leicester, is one of the worthiest poems in the book. Want of 
space will only allow the insertion of the concluding portion : — 

*' Heaven has won 

The splendour earth has lost: the music spent 

Thrills fairer climes with its enravishment. 

We mourn the dead whose life is but begun. 

Lamp of our temple 1 never clouding stain 

Of earthly mist i^all dim thy light again. 

Prince of our teachers! henceforth thou dost own 

Immortal vigour, life in richest tone. 
Ah, wherefore mourn for thee? 

What most thy spirit panted for is given — 

Light, freedom, perfectness, the bliss of heaven, 

Scope for thy powers wide as immensity. 

Beatitude is thine, beyond compare ; 

Youth aye renewed, and joy that fears no change; 

A home of beauty with a boundless range: — 

Not e*en thy gorgeous dreams had imaged aught so fair. 

We would not mourn, 'tis little kind to thee: 

But hence in our horizon thou shalt be 

A star that may not set. 

We would not wish thee back, and yet, and yet ** 

Although the written poetry of this ia thonght-laden, the im- 
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written part suji^gested by the yeammg ** and yet *' is more eflfectire 
than can easily be expressed. This is really the poetry of suggestion, 
—after all, the best and most welcome kind. We wish the author, 
what she doubtless craves, a true poet's life : — love within and 
without, and peace crowning all. 

We have various poems in manuscript for review. Those most 
worthy of notice are oy J. L., of Cheltenham, and J. V., of Halifax. 
The poems by J. L. are deficient in rhythm. We would recom- 
mend him to study the art of poetry a little more, and give rein to 
the imagination a little less. Pope is a good model to study for 
ex^ssion, Tennyson for finish. The " Approach of Autumn, * by 
J. v., has occasionally a sort of inversion of expression, which spoils 
all preceding. Thus, — 

** To lins^er and enjoy that blissfal state, 
WfUch Autumn^ s thoughts doinmg mind create^ 

is anything but harmonious. This defect overcome, J. V. will 
doubtless become soon one of our list of regular contributors. 

F. G. 



The Ancient of Days : addressed to the Bev, Dr. Cumming. 
London : H. J. Tresidder. 

It is to be deeply regretted that the theological vagaries of Br. 
Cumming should have so deeply offended and embittered the mind 
of the anonymous author of the above pamphlet. We do not, we 
confess, believe either in Cunmung or in the coming tribulation ; and 
impartiality requires that we add. Neither do we believe, with the 
author of this pamphlet, that " contempt " is " the most common 
characteristic of learned teachers, bearmg the Christian name, in 
the present day" (Preface, p. iii.). We hold with the author, that 
Matthew xxiv. 16 was fulfilled when " Jerusalem was surrounded 
with armies, and desolated ** {ibid., p. iv.) ; but we do not see that 
he speaks either rationally or charitably when he writes thus: 
" Should not this be understood by christian teachers, unless they 
have fuHlj set themselves to confuse, mislead, destroy, and damn 
our souls P " He states : " I verymuch desire the refutation of my 
opinions, if it can be given." The possibility of a refutation we 
need not undertake to affirm ; but the author wiU. assuredly go on 
seeking an opponent long centuries after the date fixed upon by 
Dr. Cunmiing for the winding up of the world's affairs, if he chal- 
lenges refutation after such a fashion, and in such a spirit. 

The aim of the author seems to be to demonstrate that " profras- 
v^ Christians " have *' corrupted " the Bible by their interpretation 



v£^bse propli6tie SonptaxeB ; and tlist Daaiel, St. Jobn, luid Ohrirt, 
hxve ntleied prc^bseies mamlj to show thait '^rengeanoe" is 
jKBerredy mot for '* Jannes &nd Jvmbres," nor for ^Mdz^imedaiifl/' 
fcnt for^'tfaeOhiistiant" (pp. 3, 4). He wishes it to be ^under- 
stood" — and let our readers see that tiiiey do nadflrstaad— " that 
the nations that shall be turned into hell are christian nations-— 
tiiiefte pro{)3iets " who '^hlr?» deoex^ed i^ wltoie warhi.** Tbe date 
jHMde&ed for tlus erexd will ^ve some oomfcmt to thoM of our 
areadsrs onlj whose liTes no acstxranoe office would take. ^ liookiiig«** 
aajs ew[ au1^or» ''at the timee in Daniel aaod Stf^otieB, I etm;- 
tdude ihej will he cast into a kdce l}uzwai^ with briafftoDe«id fire 
tome night er day in the year 1896^ it wiM he at a time wh«L ik^ 
do not expect such a thibg to happen " (p« 9). Pondering on micL 
statements, which form the staple of the work, and hoping that m 
belong to a christian natuHi, and not to the frateroify of Jannes 
and Jambres, we are compiled to ado^t the opio^m that this is a 
case for medical men rather than a reviewer in the British Contra^ 
^ersialist, VL* S. 

I%B Testimony of Sceptics to the Truth of Christianity ; with the 
Evidence of Pagan fiktorxans, and the Confirmation of Fulfilled 
Prophecy. By the Author of ** Heroines of our Time." London : 
Darton and Co. 1861. 

The author of this little volume having, in the course of his 
reading, met with many striking passages from the pens of sceptics, 
confimwitory of the truths or ilkisteative of the principles, of tmris- 
tianity, has collected Hsism. with great oare, and published them 
in a cheap form. He thus cites some of the opinions of Lord 
Visconnt Bt^ingbroke; Edward, Lord Herbert of Cherbury ; Tliomas 
fiobbes, of Mahnesbnry, Dr. Tindal, Mr. Chubb, Dr. Moi^gaA» 
Eonssean, Voltaire, Hiomas Paine, Bobert Owen, Joseph Baiter, 
€}^eo];ge Jacob Holymike, and Thomas Cooper. He then treats of 
•The evidence and inconmstency of philosophers and celebrated 
enennes of C^rnstianifcy ;" " The evidence of profene Idstoriacns to 
iihe tra^ of Ohristianity ;" and, " The testimony of fulfilled propheqy 
to lihe trath of Christianity.** 

S Chronological TalUe of tie JPrincipal Events in ^mglish JSlsior^ 
Stafford : Jl. and W- Wright, Oreengate Street. 

This Si a ''handy boolt" for the nse of M^ools. It sppena 
to have hom. comtHled with care ; is printed oft ^ood paper and ia 
fl^ear type, and will doobtlesi prove very aeceptiU)le to many sdl^ 
edneatoiB and infltmctars of me 5^ung. The writer veiy propevfy 
ohe«rve8,-r-^' In schoolboy ^phramology, iksb study of dates is ao> 
emnited ia^y; but it might be rendered otherwise. Let thie tmakmr 
give the ^wfy an importanoe hj makinf^ each date tiie booImb #f 
soBie intereitmg eoist^nporaiy infonnation, and the ^^ wiU not 
be long in diicoverii|^ vto utility ."* 
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WAS THE SEIZUBB OF MESSEtS. MASON AND SLn>ELL 
JUSTIFIABLE? 



AFFTMfATlTg. 

'-^COOBSB ]Mnr>»4aj8 sftxvetifiM tnd 
jIHtifieB ewiTdring. Oar only moral 
M uum i u nitii}»i8, Did it soooeed? If 
tfi6 mmmet is m tbo affirmative, all is 
fij^; i»r ''WlnAever is, is nshV* vol 
Bating iha,i stKoeeds can he irrong. 
VfUkM htm been saceeasfal; ha hu 
taftiM the great werid-satiefjring prize ; 
«ad Woaase Ike has aa fer gaimd bb 
pMtt, liw mc% is JQStifial^. No amount 
df aHer-gdBf war «aB fikca tiie ^Mt 
thil aoeoas bas jnstffied the proceed- 
ing of tlM oroatioB-<fioggii)g, Britaama- 
iaipniBg«aittoiedare,'who aeiaed Messrs. 
Jbisott and 4^tdeti, and pnyved hj this 
^ deal an ovonaitoh Im* ikit mail-ship 
Of lur Majertj, I7 leyyiag %laek nail 
on the high seas ^ iviicfa -she ehdaw 
tvioQweB. ThegameisinlHBlftivoar 
ti ywt, aad Ida preoedare is jns^ed 
lir j|» i«8n)t8. This is j«dgii)g hy the 
IMU^ vteKdafd, and of oeurse it is 
•MiMi ta try H %3r ao J oHier.^Aii i- 

XiMLB. 

^fiSri^wmght.gaiaMBght'' is Iha 
aisifla«f &fe. Tin gaiQ is In pivpor- 
tiM ^ tfaa risk. Wilfcea haa risked 
mmh, wid gained sill ba waate4— «c/<rt 
kt hiasotf, tmd tte OoniMarate Com- 
siBSiaMrs itic his naatan. HcvoiBm 
aad dutf bafteg had tiwr tairaidy what 
ottier JQStlficatiaa «aaii ba le^ixvd ? — 

Tha Mcd of a teit of fxicadafaip and 
Mdtf -was imnMikt in Amerieaa 
jMfaks. Tb» great law «f indvcikm 
Mqolres that an eaT^ertaKaftan mmctt 
m&M ba «boaea and txiad, and tba 
JbBHlaHt captak bns snpf^ed the very 
mftiaf tte tiEMs. If Britaia wMiet 
tabeeatii#f Beai&al, she can t« so by 



admowladgiog tiiat expedient jnitMad 
the seis&re of Mason and Sliddl, aai 
that she is qaita willing to leare Cbe- 
deciaiAB of the question to tba arbitra- 
tion of aims between the countrias [aa^ 
called] of the sebets and the saiaad. 
But if cotton is «t the bottom ef aX her 
palriotismyand h«r expressed oantralitTf 
is veaUy a befinaoding of tlM Sawib,. 
and an axpiaaa eamity to the Narlhy 
any event which briags this disagveeabto 
state of matters to an end, and imom 
Britain to take a decided and knawii 
poetora, iBPast be nsefal. Snofa « tsaU 
erent has been got now, and it wHl ha 
soon whether the repated antagonism 
ef Driteia to siarery is real, or£er da> 
▼vtion to cotton and oamBMroe ia moat 
preuing on her heart. If C«infliodai» 
Wilfaw baa been sncoessfal in bri^^ 
ont either the latent frieodlinaia or 
enmity of Britain to North Amerioay 
ho will hwe done weU, and so bfai oen- 
dnet wm ba jnatifiable.--^ G. L. 

Tl^ m a oase tiiat mnst be wasoaad 
mtperte. Qnotations fiom tba pa»- 
doets or pvndits of international laur 
will not do fer tins case. From all £•- 
Mpean acb«Bea of iatematiooal ngh*^ 
the United States hare sednlonsly ka|«: 
theimelvaa officially free. Th^ asn 
bennd by notiea «n tbis head, either by 
treaty sr by praotioe. Tba only natter 
Ibr tbeir ooorihtenttion ia the azpa- 
dknoy of the tvuwactkm. If it wnn 
expedient it wwsjfwtifiable. It wascn- 
pedient, because it sbowed they wars in 
tboin^gh earnest, aad would do and dam 
anything to rointegrice theor empira; 
because it cieatod As&iC, and naaed tbn 



spirit of the IKortbaraa, wbib it baffled 
tba sobaoBas of the Sontfaeraa; bacaoaa 
it iu^Ked the KjUn^eament wt^ 
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groands for their brag, and appeared 
to give evidence of energy and pluck; 
because it directed attention from the 
seat of the contest, and the ill luck 
that had attended efiforts there, to an 
act rash and hardy indeed, but such 
as might bear a double interpretation, 
one to Europe and another to America; 
because it gave them possession of the 
persons of the Commissioners of those 
whom they must denominate rebels, 
and so, especially considering how they 
were got, gave them a great advantage 
over the Southerners. These things prove 
that it was expedient, and expediency 
ju8ti6es everything in war. — G. M. 

The [so-called] American outrage 
needs no "Devil's Advocate," as the 
Times has been pleased to stigmatize 
those who oppose its dicta regardingit. 
It is quite justifiable on other grounds, 
when viewed dispassionately. Britain 
ostentatiously proclaimed neutrality, 
and claimed credit for its magnanimity 
in so doing. One of its officers aided 
and abetted the breach of blockade, 
and became knowingly an accessory of 
the Confederates. He was justly re- 
garded as a violator of the self-pro- 
claimed neutrality, and as having vo- 
luntarily placed himself in the ranks of 
the enemy. The United States Govern- 
ment could not recognize an officer who 
had thus treated his sovereign's pro- 
clamation, as one likely to experience 
that sovereign's approbation, sanction, 
and encouragement. Knowing he was 
acting illegally in having on board 
parties bearing the official character 
which SUdell and Mason did, they of 
course arrested him on the highway of 
nations, and demanded a restitution 
of their rebellious subjects. America 
requires really no justification, for she 
did exactly what common sense grants 
is a common right — made good her 
claim to contraband of war by the 
power of war. The so-called outrage 
was in itself perfectly, unexceptionably 
justifiable. — A Bright-un. 

The patient magnanimity of Britain 
need not be much disturbed because his 
little boy cousin, smarting with pain, 



has done a foolish and reprimandibfo 
action. There are occasions oo whiob 
feelings become controUess, as if by tfad 
inflow of » sudden madness ; and the 
efforts made for extrication from d^l- 
culties are not always the wisest that a 
cool judgment could foresee. All great 
victories have been just on the verge of 
failure and ridiculousness, but, having 
succeeded, they have been the means ii 
magnifying the names of their gainen. 
The United States Government must 
live just now, if they live at all, .upon 
sensaiiont. Nothing else or less mK 
satisfy the intense (however stupid) 
egotism of its subjects. To create « 
dashing sensation anywhere is quite 
possible by an attack on John Boll, 
and so the sensation-farce was got up. 
A few smooth strokes of Jonathan's 
political flatterers, and sly indications 
of the exigencies of the hour, will secure 
forgiveness, and a great object is gained 
— striking momentary success, stnne- 
thing to boast about, and time to see 
if anything can really be done to bring 
the Southerns to their senses. If ^ 
end sanctifies the means, and the end: 
be obtained, the means are evidently 
justified.— Job Melon. 

Ordinary laws are made for ordinary 
circumstances. Extraordinary eventa 
are always a law unto themsdvee. 
Farther embroilment the United States 
desired to avoid ; farther embroUment 
was the wish of the Southerns. They, 
sent Commissioners to heighten the war, 
by inflaming Britain and France, and 
bj snggesting a policy of interference 
to these powers. To widen the war 
was obviously to the minds of the. 
Federals impolitic, and so they thoo^ 
it more advisable to seize the Cob«^ 
federate Commissioners. This, let H 
be admitted, proved that they had little 
faith in the justice or policy of their own 
cause, or they would never have strives 
to repress the free and full discussion ef 
the question by neutral powers. Con« 
ceiving a breach of peace imnnnent, the 
Federalists thought that the firrt e£fort 
of power might win their oljeet, and 
hence the risk was advisable, and the 
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Mi JBitifiable. Whether their view of 
^ qaestioii wm too narrow we do not 
r^oire to diseoes; bat if thej wished 
to quash ioqnirj as to the inherent 
froonda of the so-called rebellion, they 
eoiUd not do otherwise than seize the 
Gommiseioners of their opponents anj- 
wheta and anyhow. — Joppa. 

If, knoidng the character and oom- 
misiion of Messrs. Mason and Slidell, 
the eaptain of the Trent became acces- 
SQiy after the fact, to the mnning of 
the blockade, he transgressed the nen- 
Irai&ty of which his country had made 
frodaination; if, knowing the law of 
natioDB, that it protected only the inno- 
•ent, and ex«rted itself in nought for 
the Baidtj of the partakers in strife and 
warfare — the captain of a vessel carry- 
kig her Britannic Majesty's mails, wil- 
fi^^ undertook' to harbour the plotters 
of rebellion, and to guarantee the safety 
ff the British flag to them, and took 
ib» Secessionists under the Union Jack, 
he exceeded his commission ; if, a mere 
aafl and merchant vessel, the Treat 
wied and abetted belligerents or rebels 
not seeking asylum, but asking leave 
to eany out farther the war or rebellion 
which bad arisen, she withdrew by that 
aefe.firom the submission she owed to the 
pcoobmation of neutrality, and so lost 
her right to British protection ; if all 
these virtuofu ''ifs" be right — and 
1^ can dispute them? — then the 
Vi^tes are right, and the seizure was 
jsst — ^lOTA. 

Paring is always a commendable 
quality. The heroic is not too common 
m our day. Wilkes knew that ** thin 
partitions do the bounds divide" 
befeween the sublime and the ridiculous, 
and he wisely trusted that the nndis- 
Qtming mob would not perceive the 
cfiiiBrence. He was right. The lauda- 
tioDS of the Yankee press are '^sky 
high " and *^ everlastingly atop" of any- 
thing airthhf. There was such heroism 
itt capturing unarmed men on an un- 
iined vessel as Yankees only can mis- 
nHjierstand. He who serves fools must 
hapseif be foolish, or at least willing 
t» wear cap and bells, and this Com- 



modore Wilkes is quite inclined to do. 
If to do in and for a democratic society 
what the democracy wants is justi- 
fiable, then Wilkes was justifiable in 
seizing Messrs. Mason and SlidelL 
Whether it was wise is another ques- 
tion, which we would answer in a dif- 
ferent style. Wisdom is justified of 
her children, but so also is folly; and in 
this case Wilkes seems to have been 
Folly's darling" child and dear delight, 
and is justly entitled to be regarded as 
the Yankee's pride. — J. J. L. T. 

No man, however highly favoured, 
mentally or physically, but has some 
weak part, where an enemy's thrust 
is effective. As with man, so with 
nations. The "Marseillais Hymn" 
played in the streets of Paris, or 
" Boyne Water " in the lanes of Dublin, 
will evoke expressions of feeling similar, 
and yet dissimilar; for in both cases 
the vulnerable part of the people will 
have been touched. So with regard to 
England. Insult to her flag, whether 
fancied or real, at once raises the ire of 
its people, of whom it must be said 
that they delight in war. We have a 
striking example of ^his in the recent 
Trent case. Certain Commissioners of 
the Southern States of America, having 
run the blockade, while on board a 
British ship bound for St. Thomas, 
were seized by the captain of the San 
JackUOf and forcibly taken from under 
the British flag. The insult, as it was 
styled, was communicated to head- 
quarters, and within twenty-four hours 
hereafter was discussed and com- 
mented on throughout the land, where- 
ever two or three were met together, 
and the universal voice of the people, 
probed in a vulnerable part, was, that 
the disgrace involved a casus belli. 

On calmly considering the subject, 
however, throwing aside all prejudices 
for a flag of which we are all justly 
proud, the mountain will dwindle 
down into a molehill, and the disgrace, 
if any, will not appear to have that 
magnitude which was originally as- 
signed to it. That the officers of a 
belligerent war cruiser have the right 
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*' ci searching and visiUiig any sluji, to 
wbaUver State it may belong, what- 
«Ter be its cargo, and wbateTer be itA 
destination," and of sttaiog all contra- 
band goods, if intended for tbe enemj, 
foond in anch ship, is acknowledged by 
aU international law writtra; and not 
only so, but, as Lord Stowell says, they 
hav« the power to stop their enemj'a 
ambassadors en route to a foreign port 
Bnt with regard to the Trenty the 
question arises, can Conmiissioners car> 
rying hostile despatches be considered 
contraband of war? This has been 
ahly answered by General Scott " If," 
aays that gentleman, speaking of tha 
Southern Commissioners, **thfty were, 
as all authorities concur in admitting, 
agents of tbe rebellion, it will be diffi- 
cult to satisfy impartial minds that they 
were any less contraband than a file 
of rebel soldiers, or a battery of hostile 
eanuon." And as to the seizure of 
despatches, our own GoTomment should 
be the last to throw out any objectioB 
to that taking place, even thougjh it 
should be (rom one of its own ships, 
from the fact that when we were at 
war with Russia, the British GoTem- 
ment issued a proclamation,* wherein 
it was declared that " it is impossible 
fi)r her Majesty to forego tiae exercise 
of her right of seizing articles con* 
traband of war, and of preventing 
neutrals from bearing the enemy's do- 
ipatches." 

But it has been asserted that the 
captain of the San Jacinto, on having 
ascertained that the TraU had on board 
Messrs. Mason and SUdell, the Southern 
Commissioners, his proper course was 
to have taken the Trent to the nearest 
port, and had the question settled by an 
Admiralty Court. But bad this beee 
done, there would have been more noiso 
raised than has been, |br mails and 

rengers would have been detained 
days ; and supposing the Commis- 
sioners to have been declared contraband 
of war, they would have been seized, 
althoa^ covered by the Unioa Jack. 

* March 28, 1S54. 



There can be no denbt but this vou]4 
have been the most le^ mode of pB»>^ 
oeduro; but as it has happoiad othen- 
wiaa» tiie Americans may jnatiy say. 
Your flag covered rebels with rebel 
despatches, thereby, by the lasr eC 
nations, incurring Uie liability of ooa- 
fiscation. From our pacific rdatioM, 
however, with you, wo were unwilling 
to take what the law entitled us to 
claim; and as the persona of Meesn. 
Mason and Slidell were all we wished, 
you cannot charge us with any ubk 
friendly feeling in only taking a paBt 
when we were entitled to the whaku*- 
Mass. 

mCGATlTB; 

The seizure of the ConfedcraU 
Commissienerson board the TVefU^by the 
commander of the San Jadnta^ is aa 
act contrary to all the known and 
recognized principles of '^ international 
law." Notwithstanding the admitted 
legal ability of Mr. Edwin James, oni 
ez>M.P., and disgraced Q.C.,themaetet 
of the Trent bad not ii^nged tiie 
Queen's proclamation, recognizing th* 
declared blockade of the Southern portsi 
nor did it come within the line oif hie 
duty to acquaint himself with the 
charaotecs of hii passengers, and t» 
refuse conveyance to the Coa£sdesate 
Commissioners. 

Were such proeeeding;ft necessary in 
order to the observance o£ a strict nra^ 
trality, it would likewise ho our doty 
to refiue passage in cor ships to any of 
the distingmshed personages of the 
Federal Government, who might desiie 
transit to British ground, lest cajpiace 
and seizure by Sontbem Nprivateesi 
should be their ignominious £stib 
What would the American press half 
said, supposing sufih sa event M 
occurred to them? 

Had tbe Treni sailed from a Sonthecf 
port, in defiance of the nominal Uocksde^ 
or even from one of the Northern porta 
of the "Union," some grounds wonld 
then have existed, not only for tha aot 
complained of, but for ultimate i 
csatioD. But that a British v« 
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I fimsi oe« nentoml pert to anotbmr 
p«ft, in ncQtiial ifafc«n, should 
b» jrmfkiiif fix«d «t, boarded, and 
xolhed, 19 an act of piratieal Yankeeiam 
,i^di none bnt the wUfnlly blinded 
WttoM attenpi to jnakUy. 

1^ i^snrif an Prfea^bowe'vef,«->haT- 
m^ m H would appear, nnaaimoittlj 
agftfld to the distortion oi legal faeta, for 
tjift|nrp06eof npboIdiBg the rash preoeed- 
im^ef Ccownodore Wilkee, — ^baa served 
l» tifiame tba passions of the people to 
SDch an extent, that vwe the Natiaul 
(SffTemnoient now to attempt to stem the 
Udeof popslar feelings diaewn the act of 
Wilkes, sad. restore the eaptive commia- 
awnors, the death kneU of the lineeln 
CaluBefe wcnld at onoe be soanded, and 
^ Seeeanenia " probably reeetve a large 
adffitioa to its ranka. — & J. B. 

Wkiether this aet ia viewed aa Gom- 
weiSAai qd board an ordinary yessel, tita 
giepeit; of a nentral power^ or a neo- 
tai risB^ cony^ing her Majeatj'a 
smIIs, in chiu^e of an officer of the 
any, we belieTe it te have been illegal 
-HUyce eontrarj to the law of nationa, 
mi. ^e recognized rigbis of neutral 
pmifl> To jastifj the seiiaie of 
jfenrs. Mason and Slidi^ on board of a 
WBtral Tesael, the United Sutes Go- 
f umen i shonld recogmse the Soathem 
Oirfideraey aa a bdligerent power, with 
i^eb it was at war; hot d this plea 
fk^ GoTeromfeat has, by its proceedings 
aaft irae, entirely deprived itself. In 
lB4Bf the United States Government 
adaftted the principle that vessels 
majmg tiis mails should be free from 
nnlestatioii, and, by a solemn compact 
lattt England, agreed that, even if war 
mts declared, no such m<destatioB should 
tllEn {^ce until after the expiration of 
m f mtueU of a month from the dedara^ 
&i of hostiHtiea. Enghmd is not at 
war with Ammca. Ko such dedara- 
ioft has even, up to the present, beea 
liomiilgated, and, therefore, even ae- 
fiidiof to her own laws, America had 
taaathority whatever to stop the |Mro- 
fpnm of the Tren<^admittedly a mail 
^Wial^aDd forcibly remove from her 
^ttm who had placed thfimsftivee vsder 



tlM protaetieBof herftif^; and tlieciq^ 
tain of the ^b» JooMte might joit a» 
well have seized Maseo and SlideU ob 
the seU of Eogbad aa idieie be did, so 
far as the legality of the act is coa- 
octned*—- >G. H. S. 

However difiwnlt the (jnettiaa raaf^ 
appesr ta be^ it ia easy to perceifa tiiat 
it possesses twa phases i-o-lst. Was tha 
setsore of tha Southern CommJsrioawi 
jnatitiaUe, in alegal point ol view. Snd. 
If so, was tka manner of perfcradng it 
juattfiaUev according to the law of 
nalmnsw That law recegniaes the right 
of beUigereBts to visit and search the 
ships <rf aeotral powers in quest of oeo- 
tiabaad of war, usiudly defiaed as aan- 
munitioo, guns, stores, or any other 
materials for warlika uses. If sueh be 
found, a seiaQTS is legal, and the mer* 
chant cannal^ expect the protection of 
his Crovarmneot. Bat were Messrs* 
Mason and SlideU and then* dsspatcbea 
" contraband of war " ? This we deny, 
on tha simple groands that tiny were 
not laiHtary or naval officers, proeeediog 
to any pert for hostile purposes ; bnt 
anarmed dif^matists, sailing y^ioai a 
neutral port, in a neutral vassal, to a 
nentral ahore. It mighthava beea,flpr 
aught tba Nortiiemeis know, to pray 
the raadiation of Franca and England 
in tba awinl atrife new raging ia 
America^ This point alooa wa deem 
anffittsnt to show that ^ TVea^seiaara 
waa not jostiiable in a legal point of 
view. Again, there is the etiquette of 
society, and quite as impertaot as that 
is the etiquette of nations. It is usual 
for a eommander to fire a bhmk cart- 
ridge when he wishes to stay another 
vesseL For this Captain Wilkes sah- 
stituted shot and shall, boarding tba 
Trtni wAh men witii drawn weapons^ 
in tha most insdent manner, fiDrcing the 
Commissioners into his boat oontraiy 
to all order and euitom, thus making 
the deed an act of wanton pnraey. It 
is quite dear, hoiwever, that the morals 
of the American pec^le have sunk to 
so great a depth, that they possess the 
most defective views of the wide distino* 
tion between vice and virtue, md draw 
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the line of demsrcatioii between right 
and wrong with a reckless and wayward 
hand. — Habwood. 

For my part I can see no posnble 
way of getting ont of the two following 
propositions: that, 1st, Messrs. Stidell 
and Mason were not, according to the 
maritime law of nations, liable t6 seiznre 
by the United States GoTemment; and 
that, 2nd, had they been liable to arrest, 
Captain Wilkes's procedure in the affair 
was flagrantly unwarrantable. On the 
one hand, the shelter the Commissioners 
sought under the British flag was legi- 
timate. They were by no definition 
C(mtraband of war ; they were neither 
military officers engaged in the actual 
furtherance of the war, nor were their 
despatches addressed to any parties 
engaged in the war. The design of the 
beUigerent " right of search " is " the 
preyention of the military measures of 
one belligerent by another;" it is not 
intended to interfere with the regular 
trade of neutral vessels, or to prevent 
neutrals maintaining their relationships 
with belligerents. *'Tbis design is 
presumably promoted by the capture of 
despatches from the belligerent Govern- 
ment to its subordinates, or from those 
subordinates to the belligerent Govern- 
ment, for these probably relate more or 
less to the conduct of the war. But 
it is not presumably promoted by the 
capture of a despatch from a belligerent 
to a neutral." " The neutral country 
has a right to preserve its relations 
with the enemyV and, in consequence, 
''the private subjects of a belligerent 
State may be safely carried on board a 
neutral vessel. It is part of her ordi- 
nary carrying trade, from which she is 
no more to be debarred in time of war 
than from the carriage of silks or cot- 
tons to an open port of a belligerent." 
The Commissioners were more than 
" private subjects of a belligerent state," 
they were ** envoys despatched on a 
special mission to neutral powers," and 
this fact should entitle them to addi- 
tional protection at our hands. Presi- 
dent Davis, in his message to the Con- 
federate Congress, although a prejudiced 



party, takes a very proper view of Hii^ 
case. '^ The United States have claimed 
a general jurisdiction over the hi^ 
seas, and, entenng a British ship, ttm- 
ing under its country's flag, violated 
the rights of embassy, for the mostpait 
held sacred, even among barbarians, by 
seizing our ministers whilst under th6' 
protection and within the dominion 
of a neutral nation. These gentlemen 
were as much under the jurisdiction 
of the British Government upon that 
ship, and beneath its flag, as if they 
had been on its soil; and a claim on 
the part of the United States to seize 
them in the streets of London would 
have been as well founded ns that to 
apprehend them where they were taken.' 
Had they been malefactors, and citizens 
even of the United States, they could 
not have been arrested on a British 
ship, or on British soil, unless under 
the express provisions of a treaty, and 
according to the forms therein provided 
for the extradition of criminals." On 
the other hand, no amount of conviction, 
on the part of Captain Wilkes, of the 
liability of Messrs. Slidell and Mason 
to seizure, could justify the manner In 
which they were arrested. Surely a 
naval officer is not at liberty to deter- 
mine what is or what is not contraband 
without appeal to any other tribunal. 
That would be an exceedingly dangerous 
precedent, and would open the way to 
the unsafety of all trading vessels be- 
longing to neutrals in time of War. 
What protection would our flag afibrd 
to our legitimate passengers if we were 
to suflFer every petty officer to make 
seizure of whomsoever and whatsoever 
he pleased to deem suspicious ? The 
assertion that this irregular conduct 
was a convenience and kindness to the 
captain, crew, passengers, cargo, and 
owners of the vessel, is no justification 
whatever; and its being ofiered as such 
is an insult to international law. If 
there is a law, let it be respected. A 
man's private motive cannot be allowed 
to supersede the law of nations. It 
were a smaller absurdity to allow a 
common constable, on his own authority, 
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tj) paaiagfi a anppOBed offender to a term 
of uoj^risonment, in order that the man 
vif^j not be inconvenienced by a trial. 
"Memational law would be a nullity 
if eveiy commander of a man-of-war 
were to constitnte himself in the first 
iosUmce a plenary judge, and condemn 
18 contiaband whatever he might like 
to adze on.** A most flagrant insult 
lias be^ offered to England's flag, and 
the position she has taken was ineri- 
ts^ She has endured enough from 
Topng America of late; but this she 
caanot, will not endure. John Bull 
csn " put up " with the Yankee well 
enough, so long as he will play on his 
own ground, and not make his sport an 
annoyance to others. When it comes 
to throwing stones, he must be taught 
better. He must restore the Commis- 
siwiers, and apologize for his irregu- 
larity; or learn from experience how 
dangerous it is to tread upon the lion's 
tafl.— T. W. C. 

The Northern Goyemment of Ame- 
rica, not having recognized the South- 
erners as helUgerentSf but only as rebels^ 
ci^mot lawfully stop and search a neu- 
tnl ship on the high seas.— R. B. 

If the steamer San Jacinto had a 
rigjtt with respect to the Trent, she 
bad also a duty. Her duty was to take 
the British vessel into an American 
poil, and there to try her fairly in the 
cour^ of international justice, called the 
Prize Court.— B. H. 

the Trent was not, as far as we 
kaoij^ carrying contraband despatches; 
and she was carrying persons whose 
character exempted them from the 
operation of hostilities. The despatches 
whiph are contraband are communica- 
tiqoB £rom a belligerent to another part 
rfi^B own kingdom, or to an ally, with 
respect to naval or military operations 
or p^itical affairs. The despatches (if 
an^S on board the Trent were not of 
this natnxe, and on this ground the 
viHd would have escaped condemna- 
ti^un the Prize Courts. — H. R, 

j^tesers. Mason and Slidell were 
wh^ when going from a neutral port 
to' a nmitral country. The right of 
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search cannot be ezeroiaad throo^h^t 
an illimited oiiciimscription.— £. M. 

Jf the gentlemen seized are invested 
with an official character, they are am- 
bassadors, and in this quality their 
persons are inviolable;* this everybody 
admits. If they are invested with no 
official character, by what sign could 
they be recognized ? By Sieir de- 
spatches? But none were found on 
the envoys.^ W. 

The seizure of Messrs. Mason and 
Slidell was not justifiable. 

1. The right of search can only be 
claimed by any nation at war with a 
^Ustind belligerent, Messrs. Mason and 
Slidell were envoys of the Confederate 
SUtes. The Federals declare that they 
are not at war with the Confederates; 
they are only suppressing a domestic 
rebellion; nor do they acknowledge 
them as belligerents. Therefore they 
have no right to seiae envoys of a State 
with whom they are not at war. 

2. The right to search a "^neiUral** 
is granted that the searcher may ascer- 
tain that the vessel is not furnishing 
either of the belligerentparties with war- 
like stores, or articles Erectly auxiliary 
to warlike purposes, such articles bdng 
deemed contraband of war. No su^ 
suspicion was alleged against the Trent, 
therefore her seizure was not jusUfiable. 

3. Hautefeuille, an eminent French 
jurist, says that ** despatches may be 
carried from any one neutral port to 
another neutral port." This the Trent 
was doing. American jurists follow in 
the same track; therefore, the ship was 
not breaking any international law con- 
cerning belligerent parties. 

4. No officer of a man-of-war has, 
by the law of nations, any right to 
constitute himself sole judge of what 
persons he will accuse and seize iot 
treason. He may carry the suspected 
ship into port, and await the decision of 
a prize board. This Captain Wilkes 
did not do, therefore the seizure was 
unjustifiable. 

* ** Legates nomen qaod semper Aiisset 
sanetum inviolatumque apad omnes na- 
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5. It it eontriiy totta^ law of nati«fifl 
for a s^snre to be mode df an tmarfned 
«Dd dofisdoelesft Teasel; tnd illegal to 
seize merebantnfen, or ships carrying 
nails, unless supposed to cany con- 
trmbaod of war, which was not alleged 
as the eanse of the seiznre of the Trera. 

6. The Federal Govennnent we#e 
well aware of the presence of Messrs. 
(^idell and Mason at Hayanna, and aware 
also that they intended to leave for 
England by the Trent. There Is a 
Federal agent at Havanna, and he gave 
no intimation to the captain of the 
Trent, previons to sailing, that his 
OoYemment were averse to the depar- 
ture of Messrs. Mason and Slidell by 
tiiat vessel; therefore, on thb point, 
the seizure was not justifiable. — R. S. 

Every ship bearing the British flag 
may be considered an extension of the 
British tertitories; and every person on 
board of such a ship is amenable to 
British laws, and entitled to the pro- 
tection of the British Government. 
When, therefore, an officer of a belligerent 
po?rer, with whom the British Govern- 
ment is on amicable terms, carries 
forcibly from the deck of a British ship 
certain of her passengers, it can be 
accounted nothing less than an act of 
piracy, and piracy being contrary to all 
justice, the seiznre of Messrs. Mason 
and Slidell was unjustifiable. — S. G. 

Whether the action was justifiable or 
not, we think may be ascertained if we 
examine the plea set forth in its justi- 
fication. Mr. Clay, and other Ameri- 
cans, say that Messrs. Mason and Slidell 
were rebels, and informal represen- 
tatives of rebels. Such being the case, 
they w«re simply passengers on board, or 
at the utmost were only refugees under 
the protection of a neutral State; and 
as such, there cannot be any excuse for 
their capture. But the defenders of 
the " seizure," to justify the affair, affect 
to treat the gentleuien as belligerents 
on the high seas. Now both these 
positions cannot be right; they are 
contradictory, and destroy each other. 
Keither in law nor in logic can a man 
avail himself of contradictory preffiises 



m pHtiieiplefl. If the cteftbAets of Hkp- 
tarn Wilkes nndntaitt that the getfet»* 
men were ambassador, and, of couM 
subject to the laws of war, they muss 
also acknowledge that the Confederate! 
are not rebels, but a power acting uUde^ 
the laws applicable to belligereetSk 
This they do not do; therefore, the act 
of Captain Wilkes was unjustifiable. 
But, suppose Messrs. Mason and Slidell 
to be ambassadors, and the Southern 
States to be a belligerent power, Are the 
gentlemen ** contraband of war"? ani 
if so, was the ** seizure" made in ac- 
cordance with international law? It 
appears that Sir William Scott lays 
down the axiom that the smallest de- 
spatchis contraband of war; but there 
were no despatches found in Messn. 
Mason and Slidell's trunks. It hai 
been argued, that if despatches are con- 
traband, how much more so must be the 
bearers of them ? But as no despatches 
were found, these gentlemen could not 
be the " bearers " of them, and so they 
could not be "contraband." Again, 
Lord Stowell has been quoted by Mr. 
Everett, to show that yon may stop 
your enemy's ambassador upon his 
passage. But the Federals do not re- 
cognize these gentlemen as *' ambassa- 
dors;" and Lord Stowell limits the 
right of capture to cases where a 
"character of hostility exists." But 
no " character of hostility " existed in 
the Trent, sailing from one neutral port 
to another. But Lord Stowell distinctly 
implies that a neutral ship, sailing 
from one neutral port to another with 
ambassadors, or passengers, is deddedly 
free from all interference. But, sup- 
pose all these suppositions granted, atill 
the " seiznre" was unjustifiable, as it 
was tiie duty of Captain Wilkes to have 
taken the vessel as a prize, and to have 
had the affi&ir adjudicated before a Ipro- 
per tribunal. However we consider tkn 
momentous question, we find no plea ftr 
its justificatiim; but, from what»f«r 
point we look at it, we see enough to 
show the folly and weakness of the act, 
and the duty of America to make amfile 
amends for it. — ^Theofhtlaot. 
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H.B.H. PEIJS^CE ALBEET, 

Obut 14th Dbcembes, 1661. 
Pale, pnlseless, silent, calm, and cold He lies, 

Enmarbled by Truth's sternest sculptor — Death. 
Life, energy, and thought — strange mysteries, 

Compacted subtly with our human breath, 
Are with a stroke dissolTed; our Pbiitce is dead. 

A husband's love, a father's wholesome care. 

Once stirred the heart that lies so moveless there. 
A love of law and right, of ill a dread, 

A cultured taste, an active manly mind, 
Bipe in the scholar's lore, the statesman's skill, 

A zeal for good — the good of all mankind — 
No more that statesque frame shall stir or thrill. 

Oh! .widowed Queen and orphan mourners know 

That God is Lovej that Love your people show. 
December I5th. 
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Questions Bequiring Answers. 

192. I observe, in your "Literary 
Notices" — al?rays containing matters of 
interest — that Thomas H. Dyer is to 
so^ly a new "History of Modern 
Europe." As this appears to me to be 
a same new to literature, ypu would 
obHge by any notice of his life; writings, 
as antecedents. The work, if well 
exttuted, would bo invaluable. — A 
Seiodbb. 

193. What is a good method of 
stoi^g composition, so as to be able, 
at any time, to sit down and write an 
ar^cle upon any subject? Although 
I hare the thoughts, when I desire to 
iwite, I am in want of words to convey 
mymeamng.— G. P. M. 

194. In a "conversation between 
Mr. Cowley and Mr. Milton, touching 
% great dvil war," contained in Lord 
Hniiiiiiy'ii ** Misoellaneons Writings," 
li. i, page 107, the following passage 
9tmm, viz. : — " Of old time it was well 
lal wAalj aaid, ^ one qfomr kmgsy that 
nSmgl^iman ought to be free as his 
flMOg^to." Is this moit real or Pe- 



titions? and if the former, what king 
made use of it? — Moses Primrose. 

195. Who is it that calls Bacon'is 
" Novum Organum" " the noblest and 
most useful of all the works of the 
human reason "? I recently met with 
the words in inverted commas, and 
supposing them to be a quotation, am 
anxious to know by whom that work 
is so stamped — Logic us. 

196. I believe you have a great 
number of readers in the "Grey Me- 
tropolis of the North" — Edinburgh. 
Perhaps some one of your readers there 
would kindly favour me with some of 
the facts connected with the lite, doc- 
trines, and method of the successor of 
Sir Wm. Hamilton. — Qu-STrens. 

197. I notice the two words "reason" 
and "reasoning," both employed by some 
authors: are they not synonymous? 
If not, what is the difference in their 
meaning, and in their use? — Looicns. 

198. Will you kindly insert these 
questions in the^" Inquirer"? — 1. Who 
was the " celebrated" Mrs. Glass? and 
how did she give rise to the saying, 
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" First catch your hare, and then cook 
it"? 2. Is Sir W. Scott's " History of 
Scotland" considered a reliable one? — 
Ebob. 

199. Can yon, or any of your able 
contributors) inform me of a work con- 
tuning model letters, or private corre- 
spondence, by eminent writers, by 
which a person might acquire a good 
style of letter-writing, or say how so 
<lesirable an object might be attained? 
Also what course would be adyisable in 
^* preparing" an essay for debate. — S. S. 



Answers to Qoestions. 

145. Proclamation by Henry III. — 
The text of the proclamation or charter 
of Henry III., of date 1258, calling his 
first parliament, is publi^ed in the 
edition of "Bymer*s Foedera,*' issued 
(1816) by the Records' Commission, 
as copied from the Patent Bolls in the 
Tower of London. Another copy, 
slightly different, is given in old English, 
with an interlinear translation into our 
modem speech, in Henry's " History of 
Great Britain," vol iv. Appendix. — 
S.N. 

147. The Lindsays. — Although a 
clansman of the Lindsays, and some- 
what related to the writer of ** The 
Lives of the Lindsays," who was bom 
in 1812, and is considerably my senior, 
I am obliged to confess I have neither 
purchased nor read tbe book referred 
to. If written as it ought to be, — with 
its tales of regal marriages, strange 
toamament«, court intrigues, and sm- 
gular vicissitudes of ^fortune, its lives 
of poets, warriors, statesmen, — ^it should 
be a fertile crib for romanticists. The 
story of my own immediate ancestry has 
already formed the theme of a well- 
thumbed circulating library noveL Lord 
Lindsay is a nobleman of travel and 
culture. His " Letters on Egypt, Edom, 
and the Holy Land," 1838 ; ** The 
Theory and Evidence of Christianity," 
1841; '* Sketches of the History of 
Christian Art," 1847, &c., are all well 
written, and have now a place in lite- 
rature. BiA new book, on " Scepticism 



and the Church of England." is 
spoken of by competent critics. 
Crawford Peerage Case" — ^for which 
we notice a new clumant has just ap« 
peared — has, however, been such an 
age-long strife, that I have abstained 
from reading the " Lives of the Llnd* 
says" from sheer fear of its effects. 
Should a clansman desire to read the 
book, he should borrow, not buy it, 
for then there would be a possibility d 
preventing himself from becoming homo 
uniw libri, — I am, a — Lindsat- 

C&AWFOBD. 

152. The Use of TTorcfo.— Tho« 
words which "W." quotes, are now 
merely euphonically different. For- 
merly they were intensitive in their 
signification, and implied a less and a | 
greater degree. They are now, how- 
ever, employed indifferently, except io 

so far as the one harmonizes more with 
the succeeding word than the other;— 
" among" and " while" usually preceding 
consonantal sounds; "amongst" and 
" whilst," vowel ones; " till" and "un- 
til" following them.---Jo8BPH. 

153. PennilUon Singing, — One of 
your correspondents, in a recent num- 
ber of your valuable Magazine, asks for 
explanation as to the peculiar singing of 
North Wales, called ''Penmllum SSuf 
ingy Seeing none of your Welsh con- 
tributors disposed to afford the inquirer 
the necessary information, the foUotring 
is at your service: — This pecullai^ 
unique, and effective mode of dnging 
must be very ancient, and probably 
derives its origin firom the domestic 
bards of old, who used to play the harp, 
and sing verses with it, composed ex- 
temporary, in praise of their noble 
masters ; and where more than one 
minstrel was retained in a family, or 
where several met to celebrate any for- 
tunate event, it was usual with them to 
answer each other in stanzas; and ^us 
is the case at the present time with 
the poets in Wales. To sing Pennillioit 
with the Welsh harp is not so easily 
accomplished as may be imagined; the 
singer is obliged to follow the harper, 
who may change the tone, or parfocm 
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Tuuitionfl adlibUttm, whilst the Tocalist 
joaet keep time, and end precitelff 
with the strain. The BiDgtr does not 
commence with the harper, hat takes 
the strain np at the second, then a 
fourth har, as best snits the penntU he 
intends to dng; and this is constantly 
done by. persons who are totally nnac- 
qnsmted with music Those are con- 
sidered the best singers who can adapt 
stanzas of yarions metres to one melody, ^ 
sod who are acquainted with the twen- 
If-fonr measnres according to the bardic 
laws and mles of composition. Pen- 
oiHioii singing is confined to Korth 
Wales, and was indeed scarcely known 
10 South Wales nntil the reviyal of the 
Eiiteddfodau. — Gwtneddon. 

176. Life [and other"] Inturancei. 
— To reply adequately to the qnestion 
put by G. H., would reqture an essay, 
and that would be needlessly to repeat 
what has already been done, and what 
G, H. should have known was done in 
the BritUh Controversialist already, 
by your able contributor ** L*Ouvrier," 
in voL T. pp. 347 — 851, and 428 
«"4S(K An excellent paper, though 
\m practical than that referred to^ 
qipeand in the North British Review 
for HoiTember, 1849, which may be 
eotosiended. The principles of m- 
sonmce may be applied to any purpose, 
and those of life being learned, all 
(ilSkff forms may be easily compre- 
hfsded. The great thing, however, is, 
in Mb, as in so many other cases, not 
so noeh to know as to practise. — 

178» Mapping, — ^A very good little 
** Manual of Map-making and Mechan- 
ical, Geography," by Alexr. Jamieson, 
VLh.f was published in 1853, by 
Hasara. Fullarton, London, at 3s.; and 
a section of ''The Manual of Geo- 
|Di^lucal Sdence*' treats of this sub- 
m^ under the title, " Chartography." 
Ik- is published by J. W. Parker and 
lit, London, 10s. 6d. Several " Map- 
Im^ for Beginners" have been issued 
% tarious publishers, but these are, 
6.^ most part, mere copy-boeks of 
%i^g, and contain no definite in- 



stmotioni on the snbject 
WalUm and Maberly, Simpkin and 
Marshall, Longman and Co., Stanford, 
&c.f have issued such series. — ^B. M. A. 

184. How to teach History, — ^Agood 
article on this topic appewed in the 
Museum, No. 1, from the pen of J. 6. 
FiTOH, M.A., — a name which will tell 
its quality to a pupil teacher, if he is 
inclined to study. — R. M. A. 

185. The best book on PhrenoHogif 
is Combe's, purchasable at any sta- 
tioner's : it is an excellent treatise, writ- 
ten by a man who possessed great 
industry and acuteness. I ufely 
recommend it, knowing its value from 
having studied it thoroughly. — A Poor 

ASPISAMT. 

Combe's * System of Phrenology" 
is a standard work on the subject 
of which it treats. Fowler and 
Wells' " Self-Instructor in Phrenology" 
is very good, and more modem than 
Combe's. It is published by Tweedie, 
Strand, London. 28. — Mist. 

192. I observe, by reference to the 
literary journals, that two volumes of T. 
H. Dyer's " History of Modem Europe " 
have been issued, and that they take 
their commencement from the Fall of 
Constantinople, and go on till the Peace 
of Westphalia. Two more volumes are 
to follow. The author, I fiod, is not 
an untried hand; nor is his historic 
capacity undetermined. In 1850, he 
published " The Life of John Calvin, 
compiled from authentic sources, and 
particularly from his correspondence." 
Upon this work he was engaged a long 
time, and for the materials of it he 
read diligently. It is carefully and 
judiciously put together, written with 
almost judicial impartiality, attention 
to historic dates, and an uncompromising 
love of troth; but it is somewhat cold 
and studentistic. He has been also a 
contributor to Dr. Smith's Series of 
Dictionaries ; notably, of the article 
** Bome" in the one on Greek and Roman 
Geography. He has resided abroad, 
and is understood to have laboured long 
and honestly at his work, which, how- 
ever, we have not yet seen. — N. L. 
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REPORTS OF MUTUAL IMPROVEMENT SOCIETIES. 

The Bight Hok. James Moncreiff, M.P. for Edimbuboh, ok 
DEBATnro Societies. 
On 9th November, the Lord Advocate of Scotland (the Right Hon. James 
Moncreiff, M.P. for Edinburgh, born 1811) opened the Session, 1861-2, of the 
Dialectic Society — instituted in 1787— by an address to the members in the 
Humanity class-room of the Edinburgh University. The Society meets in 
the University each Saturday evening, during winter, at seven o*clock, for the 
prosecution of Literary and Philosophical Composition, Criticism, and Debate. 
The following extract from his lordship's able, many-topiced, and important 
address, we lay before our readers as a good exposition of — 



The Pkaaures and Advantages of 
Debating Societies, — I have been 
favoured with a copy of the order of 
business for the coming session. I have 
looked, and — I pity the man — he must 
be a cold, poor, unhappy cynic, who 
can look over the programme for your 
session with a sneer on his Up, or con- 
tempt in his heart. The world, no doubt, 
may not alter its course very much 
according to your grave deliverances. 
Neither do I think it would be saying 
much in disparagement of your debates 
were our supposed cynic to allege that 
they may not lead to more immediate 
results than a great deal of debating, 
probably far inferior, both in zeal and 
quality, to that which prevails in much 
more pretentious assembb'es. But who 
that ever put the heart and brains of 
oue-and-twenty into the campaigns of 
a debating society, but does not scorn 
such prosaic pedantry ? The rapture 
and the fame of life's duller contests 
never sent the blood circulating with 
such a throb as those first initiations 
into intellectual strife. How the days 
are counted until the great debate comes 
round; how pleasant the toil of prepara- 
tion, so fresh after the restraint of 
formal and allotted tasks ; how fluttering 
the spirits on the night of meeting; 
how excited the appointed champions, 
half afraid that their audieaoe may be 
acanty, and half terrified when they find 



that it ia large; how grave the reepoo- 
sibility assumed and professed by the 
speakers; how aervous the tyro who fint 
toies the sound of his own voice befeie 
twelve or fifteen companions to wboa 
he has 'probably been holkna^: at the 
top of his lunge during the whole day! 
And as the night wears on, and banter, 
and argument, and repartee fiy faftt and 
keen, how the roof echoes to the cfaetrS) 
and the division is announced aaiid a 
state of excitement that might only sot 
be too great for the fate of a kingdoa! 
So far from looking back with anything 
of misgiving or contempt to such soflMt 
as these, I never think of them witheit 
something of the feeling that Professor 
Wilson has well described in one of his 
most characteristic and vigorous esssTti 
I refer to his celebrated description tf 
the snowball bicker of Pedmount, which 
bears a considerable likeness to the 
debates of such a society as this. The 
earnestness and reality of the mimie 
fight contrasts so much with the apathy 
and coldness with which maoy real 
issues are contested in Hfe; the inteouty 
of the past is so different from the in- 
difference of the present, that one cannot 
help looking back with a feeling almost 
of respect to the unfeigoed keenness utd 
single, hearted aeal which animated 
these resultless discussions. I hav« 
known some philosophers of mature 
wisdom, although still in their stndeiU 
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7e»r% wha ii9ed %9 Kold th* kuig«9g« of 
cootempt for all Bwk ^vooadbiwu, tmi to 
aet 00 U; bard, logioal hmd»t which 
oMid Bok see wboieia the advai^age lay 
cC talkiog for a £»w hours od ma^tera 
which thoy did sot iindonU^and, and 
ynUBdiag, from a short and tnporficial 
oeuw of readlaQg, to diaoosa the looat 
^iffioalt problems iu politics, and the 
moit abstruse questions in scienae. I 
never ooold answer these friends, al- 
though I never agreed with them. I 
eooid not deny the truth of what they 
8ud; when we came to speak soberly 
flf it, it was plain enoogh that the 
G^eos which, week after week, we 
were aocostomed to enunciate so con- 
fidently, and to maintain with so much 
pertinaeity, were worth very little — 
were fooaded on very slight materials, 
and, save in our little senate, were little 
likdy to carry with them the slightest 
authority. All this was too clear to be 
joned, although it was painful to be 
nmmded of it; but yet instinct told us 
that they were wrong. We were sure that 
however di^^oult it might be to justify 
enr views by the cold forms of logical 
deoionstration, still our esssjs and our 
(lAates were opening before us a field 
of thought, and fomishing an iaceotive 
to stndy, to which we were strangers 

I Mere. Let me advise you to beware 
of tiiese preooature sages. Depend 
inm it, those who are so wise at twenty, 
wul nei^r grow any wiser, and have a 
&ir chance of — ^not being Solons at 
6rty. The power of abstracting the 
oecapatioa immediately in hand from 
the 6iture as well as the past, peopling 

I the present with forms and images of 
oor own creation, to give to the dusty, 
aad it may be in result the unfruitful, 
walks of study, a fictitious glory, drawn 
&n& within, is one of the great secrets 
ofneeess. It is the solace of intellectual 
tfifl; it keeps the energies intent, the 
mtions lively, maintains the spring 
lil play of the intellect, and pours over 
4 the glow and light of enthusiasm. 
ii$ is the great privilege, the heritage 
i4^e strength of your period of lifo. 
kjlMitl^ thtf €o«Ki«nVr«tiog «ad tx- 



finding power, wtoh yauth so 
exercisoi, is oae of the gifts of feaiaa, 
and one of tha pctocipal weapooa in th» 
araumry of iatelieotual warlare ia altar 
years. What would have become o£ 
the labours of SoaUger or Beotley bad 
they, before beginning, sat down cddlf 
to calculate the importance of their dis«* 
eoveries or their controversies to th« 
world in general ? They took this for 
granted, which, had they tried, thef 
certainly never eonld have proved, even 
to themselves. To my mind, it is re« 
freshing in the highest degree to fiad 
such men, of far more than years oC 
discretion, advanced in life, and respaofc* 
able in station, sitting down to abuse 
each other in a great deal of expensive 
print, with an intensity which argues » 
thorough smoerity<tf hatred, the battle- 
field being no wider than a dispute about 
a text in Horace, or the value of a 
Greek accent, which probably never wili 
be settled while the world lasts, aad 
which, if settled, would not make the 
world one whit the hapj^. It is out 
of such earnest intensity that the sparks 
and fire of genius are struck. Earnest- 
ness is the true specifio for securing 
the fruits <^ intellectual labour, and it 
is wonderful from what barren and nUf 
likely fields, when earnestness is rightlf 
directed, aharvest may be rei^[>ed. But 
this earnest zeal perishes, if at every 
step we are to count the cost, and try, 
by a cold, worldly standard, how mueb 
our crop will yield, what are the dangers 
of its blight, aad for how much it ia 
likely to sell. It is the man who sees 
nothing but his immediate task who 
bids fair for eminence, and who shuts 
out the suggestions of despondency, and 
the sneers of the bystanders, by main- 
taining a fixed and steady gaze on what 
he has in progress. This done, hov 
does light spring out of the darkness! 
How fancy gilds the weariest paths of 
occupation, beguiles the tedium of the 
way, and inve»ts each turn of it with 
fascination which no one else can see! 
It is, for instance, not a lively thing, at 
first sight, to stand for hours up to the 
l^MM in sutU w«ter, iv • dr^tiqg 
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easterly fog, with baek bent, and the 
head generally on a level with the heels, 
exploring one watery cranny after 
another nnder the dripping and tangle- 
laden rocks, and now and then sub- 
mitting to a horrible slip on the slimy 
shingle, or a fair capsize into a salt 
bath. It does not look lively. It sug- 
gests nothing but rheumatism ; but the 
chief actor in the scene is at the height 
of enjoyment, and comes home, as light 
fails, shivering and triumphant, with 
the results of his day's campaign in the 
envied possession of a marine monster 
equally rare and invisible. Thus does 
intellectual toil, particularly when 
nobody compels us to it, bring along 
with it its rich rewards, which come 
trooping up on all sides as our labours 
advance. Do not, then, be ashamed of 
the enthusiasm natural to your years, 
nor abate any portion of your earnest- 
ness, because it may fall short of a 
merely utilitarian test. The conscious- 
ness of progress is all you need to vin- 
dicate your course. The time during 
which these dreams can be indulged is 
short enough — cherish them while they 
last, your fairy temple will vanbh soon 
enough in the mists of reality. Tou 
will find on life's chequered stage much 
which will seem as if it had been re- 
hearsed before, and had found you not 
altogether unfamiliar with its aspect, 
and had its foreshadow and counterpart 
on the benches of the Dialectic. The 
utilitarian view, therefore, which would 
condemn such associations and their 
favourite pursuits as too puerile and too 
useless to be pursued by men having 
their way to make in the world, and 
intended to form its rank and file in its 
sternest confiicts and hardest fields, 
commends itcelf in no respect to my 
judgment or reason. What it has of 
delusion is only what it shares with 
many far less attractive but equally 
empty shadows and phantoms for which 
men fight and conquer, or are conquered. 
What it has of reality is more real, 
more pure, more ingenuous, more im* 
pressed with what is noble and true in 
the spirit of man than many of the more 



earthen conflicts of tke iTdrM aitr tiM 
doorway of which you stand. 

But there remains one great end of 
your Association, of which I have said 
nothing, but one which is the most 
immecUate and most practical — the art 
of speaking in public. Tour session 
cannot be barren of fruits if it enable 
you to acquire, even in its elements, the 
power of expressing yourself with 
accuracy and propriety, and clothing 
clear thought in language equally clear. 
Oratory is to be studied as an att as 
well as logic; and for those who are 
likely to have occasion for its active 
exercise, none of its powers are to be 
despised. Some, indeed, have by nature 
so great a facility of speech, that the 
mere power of expression is already 
possessed. But these, for the most part, 
rarely turn out great speakers, as the 
temptation is almost irresistible to dilute 
their ideas through a flaent stream of 
words. It is better to think faster than 
you can speak, than to speak faster than 
you can think; and those who are 
gifted naturally with such facility should 
impose on themselves the sternest of 
shackles, and endeavour to compress 
the greatest amount of matter into the 
smallest quantity of words, if they are 
ambitious of excelling in the art. It is 
indeed wonderful what a mesmeric 
effect is produced by a dozen men staring 
at you, until you become hardened by 
experience. Nowhere is this more 
strikingly evinced than in a debating 
society. There they sit, fifteen or 
twenty of your own ^mpanions — men 
whom you meet every day, who know 
you as well as though you had made a 
hundred speeches to them, and to whose 
opinion, out of doors, you do not bow 
with implicit confidence, but, on the 
contrary, hardly consider as good, on 
most subjects, as your own. There is 
not one of them you are afraid of singly, 
and if you met them at supper, yen 
could talk and tell your story with any 
of them. Why, then, that tremor of 
the knees and uncontrollable beating of 
the heart, because you are going to tell 
them why you think that coal ought 
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n«| ij» b# treated as contraband of war? 
Is it that thej are acknowledged Inmi- 
mries on the coal qneition? Not at 
aQ. Yon know, that if joa know Httle 
idbovt it, thej probably know less; and 
ytt JGO. tremble, and stammer, and 
fiiHcr before them, as if yonr audience 
were Yattel and Grotins. Tet so it 
always is at starting with the stnfP of 
n^ich good orators are made; and I 
sbonld angar ill of the tyro who conid 
make his maiden speech withont dis- 
composure. Herein, therefore, lies one 
gr^ benefit of yonr gymnasium. Ton 
hare, in some degree at least, not to 
fear yonr audience, and to trust yourself. 
But let no one be discouraged because 
his nerres give way on the first two or 
three attempts. The results are gene- 
rally the greatest, when there are diffi- 
cnlties of this kind to conquer. 

B^ lordship concluded his able 
oratitm by adverting to the pleasant 
friendships, nerer to be dissolved in life, 
fonned by the members of such societies. 



HoUand — The following have beeo 
announced at a meeting of the ^ Tet^t 
GodgeUerd GenooUckap ** as the sub- 
jeets for a prize essay to be competed 
for in two years, viz. : — 1. Can the per- 
fect sinlessness of Jesus be maintuned 
against the historical and philo60[Aical 
views of the latest time ? 2. Is the 
acknowledgment of that sinlessness 
consistent with the hypothesis that the 
£Brson of Jesus Christ came from hu- 
manity in the natural manner ? 3. 
What is the importance of the result of 
this examination to our age ? These 
queries have reference mai^y to a work 
by F. Pecaut, entitled ** Le Christ et la 
Conscience,** published at Paris in 
1859; but glaiice also at the state of 
feeling resulting from Strauss* **Life 
of Jesus/' the "Essays and Reviews,** 
the Popish doctrine of " The Immacu- 
late Conception," &c. The Dutch 
Church is now feeling in itself the 
growth of difierences analogous to that 
of High, Low, Broad, &c., among us. 
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** OuB Collegiate Course** appears to 
have conciliated to itself the favourable 
8a£&ageB of many of our readers. This 
is, indeed, as we hoped ; but the enthu- 
sasra and earnestness, — the impatience, 
we might almost say, to begin, which 
have been shown by our correspondents, 
are greater even than we, in the san- 
guiaeness of ourconception, anticipated. 
From almost every quarter hopeful 
^$Qod speed'* has reached us, and has 
not failed to gratify us. For the encou- 
lagement and advice received so readily, 
80 kindly, so faithfully, our best thanks 
ire due; and we do hope that the reliance 
» unreservedly placed in us will not be 
diw^pointed. Nor will it, if power 
and intellect be imparted to equal our 
laljaurs with our wishes. We fully 
reeegnize the great responsibility we 
h»fe assumed, and we shall earnestly 



and honestly exert every eflfort to "quit'* 
ourselves well in and by the accom- 
plishment of our task. We have not, 
of course, ** the vision and the faculty 
divine," to see and to foresee all that is 
or may be advisable or accomplishable ; 
but we are quite aware that an honest 
aim, honestly and energetically carried 
out into effectiveness, is seldom left 
unblessed in its results: and our hopes 
are that the indispensable blessing will 
attend our labours, and crown the 
efforts of our students. 

We must, to ensure even moderate 
success, however, avoid attempting too 
much at once, or of encouraging or 
stimulating undue expectations. It is 
easy to dream dreams of unspeakable 
reforms, improvements, and ameliora- 
tions, but they are at best a " baseless 
fabric** It is even easy to shadow out 
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aod dxaw the ^tind-plaaifl of «zteiisive 
Mhemes of hoBiaD betterment, bat it u 
not easy to bricg together, in a right 
state, the materials and the bnilderB^ 
the means and the opportonity, aad te 
set all the elements of success into an 
nnanimons conspiracy to favour these 
designs. The splendid castle-baildiagp 
•f theorf, created in an hour, in unim- 
peachaUe form, grandeur, and pomp, 
require the continued and persistent 
toil of practice to raise their walls and 
fix their battlements in exigent dora** 
bilitj, and in subserrieney to useful 
purposes. The price, in short, of all 
success, is labour; and neither we nor 
others can expect t^ former unless 
prepared to pay toll and tiUie of the 
latter in our progress. Sudden acquire* 
ments in useful knowledge are impos- 
sible; unlaboured advancement cannot 
here be had. There are no sinecures 
OB the way to wisdom, though there 
are some after it has been reached, if 
one then chooses te have liiem. To 
this one duty each must set his heart, 
who is connected with " our Collegiate 
Course," whether as conductor of 
classes, or members of the guild and 
fraternity of students, — persistent and 
honest labour. 

It would be sheer folly in us to 
attempt to disguise from oocs^ves or 
our intending students this indubitable 
need for labour — labour which, to be 
useful, must be unintennitted, aim- 
governed, and willingly performed. 
Grudged work is worthless. In fsot, 
knowledge owes its true worth to the 
labour it necessitates. Labour, in this 
case« is the measure of value, and the 
ctd bono? query is altogether au im- 
pertinent importation; yet, let us grant, 
one not entirely without its justification, 
inasmuch as the utility of a thing 
may be an exciting and an encouraging 
motive to its acquirement. But the 
true argument, we think, for the abso- 
lute duty of acquiring knowledge is, 
that it is the means ii perfecting our 
human nature; for humanity, if any- 
thing, is iatelleotuality. Bier^ again, 
howsfse, let a coma be entered ftgMWt 



the suppotttieo that mere aoqftiraise8| 
— mere iMowmg •— is «MHXgh. Th* 
mind may be informed, and yet th« 
Bataremaybennreformedk Wenuistpal 
•nly hav«, but use knowledge ; must Mt 
only know, but do; must not ooly p«- 
sess the arts of intellectuality, bat be 
intelleotnal We may gain, atuin, «ofr> 
taio^ and retain knowledge, and yet we 
may miss all its higher benefits, wlaeb 
are to make us wise, in life, aim, effort, 
act, and tasansnctioB, in time ani for 
eternity. 

We have no wish, and, we should 
think, liit^ need, to recapitulate the 
matters noticed in our inaugural ad- 
dress upon this subject. We are pm- 
pared to recognize mixed motives in oar 
students, aod to accept them on their 
own terms, so far as motives ave eoa- 
cemed,- and without encumbering them 
with our theories of the essential human- 
izatioa whidi all study, rightly pursued, 
imparts; but our opinions on the need 
of labour, though not in their grounds, 
yet in their effects, must be imperative. 
To resolve on unrelaxing labour during 
the term, must be the conscientious 
duty of each entrant into any class in 
"our Collegiate Course." The for- 
mation of such a resolution should form 
for each student, in the calm reflec- 
tiveness of his own being, a prelimmary 
entranee-test, solemn aad saored as an 
oath, binding as a vow, unbreakable as 
the bondage we are in to de«^h; in- 
violable as a life-secret, and distinctly 
remembered as the prayer of childhood 
-—in a word, it must be possessed of 
vital earnestness — it must not be so 
much a liking for, or a loving of, as a 
living for knowledge. Only by suieh 
a seriously-formed purpo^ can the 
monthly visitations of a tutor be effec- 
tive in the true culture and Novation ef 
the capacities of a student's nature. 

And now we may fittingly ^ude to 
desires for an extension of our soheme 
into other departments. We shaU 
assuredly hold these suggestions in 
remembrance, and give them a proper 
consideration. We are, however, tram- 
meUed by dfafiQ, tioae, ^^gmiM, Mtd 
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toiMi.|>o«eny ftsd. we most tvy one 
fijoting oa the 8<ul we hvve choeeo, 
belore proceeding f arthec We hare by 
ae iQeans exhAosted oar own idees on 
tkis subject by the scheme pcese&ted; 
SBseh 1^, then, ean we hvfe filled np 
Ij oar scheioe the desires of oos several 
naders. Such a pka as enrs cainot 
U noproTlsed; k requires a good deal 
of coDseDtaxieoos arrangeoieDt, and pro- 
vision most be made for the doe sapev- 
vmon of the tasks assigned, as well as 
for the prevision of new test-exercises, 
progressively advancing in dif&cnlty. 
We have nndertaken as much as the 
means at our disposal just bow, iwd a 
regard for the nses and purposes of 
this serial, allow us. We anticipate, after 
experieoee, being able to manage and 
e&ct more, and to work out our plans 
iiUo other TSkjni&catixms, Meanwhile, 
we hope that our efforts wUl be seconded 
hj the efforts of oar readers; and that 
this additional endeavour to accomplish 
Qsefol results will {»rove our <ibsire 
more aad more to make this Magazine 
ao agent in the elevation of its readers. 

Only so can effort and energy be 
snstalned; only so can the mind, set 
&ee by the performance of the duties of 
ooe month, bind itself down in pre- 
parmg study, to acquire fitness £dr the 
neit allotted task. 

Jm that we can really attempt to do 
is te J^p, unless wo should haply have 
isdaced some one to aspire. We must 
Uikt for granted the desire, the deter- 
nuoatioB, and the persistent zeal of 
each entrant. As p^soaal moral 
SQasioD is impossible, and type, too, ie 
lifeless to show the flush of anger, or to 
exhibit the shades of regret, it is all the 
loere necessary that we should postu- 
ktea personal moral restraint, operant 
in every student, and should advise 
him to determine, slowly but wisely, 
what he should most usefully, for his 
own nature and requirements, endeavour 
Sot to know, and what he may be able 
tide; and especially not to attempt too 
Qieh at onoety forgetful of the fact that 
the exercises given here are not in- 
tiaded to eo¥%s the whole anwoat of 



work in oach bnnok pwftmitd ky tfao 
student, but am only monthly tests U 
progmss made, implying and neeossi- 
tating much other work. OvernMn- 
gttineness may defeat its omn aims, m 
much as inertness can. A medium 
course will be found best. 

Boles and Beoulations. 
I. All letters and exercises referring 
to this d^^tm^t are to be addressed 
thus: — 

, Editors of British CUmtrowrdaJiBty 
65, Paternoster Bow, 

London, £.C. 

0. C. C. Class [SUte Na] 

IL No communioatioa on any otiier 
subject is to be oenttuned in cerre« 
spondence or exercises in this depart*- 
ment [as any such matter may innpede 
the practical facility of c(mducting the 
classes}. 

IXL The exercises for each of tiie 
different daeses must be posted Mjipo- 
raUly^ on or before the 14th of eadi 
month. 

IV. A matricolalion fee of Mte shil^ 
ling, for enrolment in the general list, 
and a clasa-registration fee of mx* 
pence, will be chargeable from each 
student on entrance, as a eontributioa 
towards defraying a portion of the ex- 
penses of the practical management. 

v. The lessons must be each care- 
fully and legibly performed, and the 
utmost regularity must be observed [as 
they must be plaoed in the hands of 
several class conductors at a fixed date]. 

YI. Class-lists will be duly preparec^ 
in which the names of the students 
will be aramged in order of merit, and 
shall be, firora time to time, published on 
the cover. Certificates of merit of Ist, 
2nd, and drd class, duly attested, will 
be presented to all deserving students 
at the close of the year. 

1. Books reoonunended : — W(dsing- 
hame's ''Tutor's Assistant:" Tate's, Co- 
lenso's, Sang's, Smith's, Cornwell and 
Fitch's, Hutton's, Melrose's, the Scottish 
School-book Association's, for practioe; 
for theory, De Morgan's *' Arithmetic;" 
"• Ajrithmetic and Algebra," by the So* 
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cfety for the DifiFdsioii of Useful Know- 
ledge; Cornwell and Fitch's "Science 
of Arithmetic." N.B.— The qnestions 
given here are mere fMf-qnestions — at- 
tempts to discover a fitting start-point. 

Class 1, Figurate. — 1. If light passes 
from the sun to the earth, a distance of 
118,541,428 miles, in seven minutes, 
at the rate of how many feet does it 
travel in an hour? 2. In a shoal of 
herrings, seven miles in length, two and 
a half in breadth, and 350 yards in 
depth — how many herrings, if 172 
occupy one solid foot? and how many 
casks, each containing 900, would they 
fill? 3. How much oftener will the 
small wheels of a coach turn, between 
London and Bristol — 120 miles — than 
the large ones, the former being ten 
feet eight inches, and the latter eighteen 
feet four inches each in circumference? 

Class 2, Commercial. — 1. On a 
countiy mercer taking his monthly 
estimate of silk stock, he found he had 
79 yards at 2s. 6d.; 16 at 2s. 8d.; 
47 at 3s. 6d.; 59 at 4s. 2d., and some 
remnants worth £5 Os. 4d. At his 
former valuation, his silk stock was 
worth £109 17s. 4d. How much has 
he reduced his stock during the month? 
2. A sold B 34 lbs. of tea, at 2s. 9d.; 
12 at 2s. 6d.; 18 at 2s. 4d.; and bought 
from him 182 lbs., at £2 6s. per cwt., 
and 245 lbs. hops, at £3 16s. per cwt. 
— what was the balance? and to whom 
was it owing? 3. 125 qrs. of wheat, at 
31s. 6d., are given in barter for barley, 
at 188. 9d. per qr. — how much barley 
was got? 

II. The conductor of this department 
has not yet quite determined what 
course to pursue on this subject; mean- 
while he requests replies, brief, pithy, 
and plain, to the following queries: — 

1. What is the use of book-keeping? 

2. What is meant, in book-keeping, 
by debtor and creditor? 3. Who is 
always regarded as debtor in book- 
keeping, and why? 4. Out of the 
matter of the replies to the two pre- 
ceding questions, construct a rule for 
distinguishing debtor and creditor. 5. 
What do the words, goods^ stock, and I 
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cash^ respectively mean? 6. 8tete1^ 
name and define the use of the ohiflf 
" books" employed in book-kee^g. 

III. Goldsmith's {Ptnnoc^g), Code's, 
Forster's {Ckarriert*}^ Stewart's, 
Ewing's, Butler's, MUner^s, TomMs 
" Geographies" recommended. 

Class 1, Intellectual — I. Arrange the 
ootmtries in Europe in two tables, io 
relation to (1) superficial extent, and 
(2) population. Arrange the coast-pos- 
sessing countries of Europe in a table, 
giving them in the order, from N.E. 
to S.E., naming the seas they border tw, 
and their chief export towns. 8. Ar- 
range the countries in Europe in tabks, 
founded upon their chief (I) crops, 
(2) commodities, (3) manufactures. 
Class 2, Dratight-^l. Sketch the 
coast-line of Europe. 2. Compose 
parallelograms, set within each oUier, 
proportional to the respective areas, in 
square miles, of the several countries in 
Europe. 3. Set in triangles the re- 
spective mountain elevations of Europe. 
N.B. — Though these two classes are 
distinguished here, students may take 
their own choice as to which exercises, in 
either, they will do. 

IV. Goldsmith's, Corkran's, or Gleig's 
" History of England ;" Chambers's 
" History of the British Empire ;" Col- 
lier's "British History," commended. 
1. Give an account of the original state 
of Britain, its invasion by the Romans, 
and its condition under them. 2. Give 
a statement of events in British his- 
tory, referred to the dates 55 b.o., 43, 
57, 61, 79, 84, 120, 138, 211, 288, 
297, 300, 303, 410—426 A.D. 3. 
What elements 'did Rome contribute 
to the civilization of Britain? 

V. SlBfiior Division, — Give a lit^r^, 
word-for-word translation of Sallust'e 
"Catiline," ch. i.; Virgil's "Eneid," 
book i., lines 1 — 30; or ** Horace," Ode 
iii., book i. Note each irregular sub- 
stantive and verb, explain allnsions, as 
far as possible ; and tell all you can learn 
regarding proper names used in these 
passages. Either write out five sub- 
stantives difierently inflected, or give the 
principal, i.e., the formative puts of 
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mf Vt^kn rerbs ocourring in the pts- 
ngK transktfd, or anj twenty words 
m the icensatiTe caee, with the words 
that fTovem them. 

Jwmr Division, — Translate into 
fitml English any six of the following 
passages, writing the words in the order 
rftnmslation: — 

^smo doctns mntationem eonsilii 
isooDStantiam dixit esse. 

Tria sunt qose prsstare debet orator, 
si doceat, moveat, delectet. 

Id nobis maxime nocet, qnod non ad 
ntiiHUs Inmen sed ad similitadinem 
aiidram virimas. 

Jsnqne qaiescehant voces hominomque 
caoamqae 

Lnnaqne noctnmos alta regebat eqnos. 



Nihil est qnod non expagnet perUnax 
opera, et intenta ac diligens cnra. 

Qoffi in vita nsnrpant homines, cogi- 
tant, corant, vident; qnssque agnnt 
vigilantes, agitantqne, ea coiqae in 
somno accidunt. 

Is mihi demnm vivere et fmi anima 
videtor qui aliqno negotio intentus, 
prseclare facinoris ant artis bonsa famam 
qusarit. 

Vera gloria radices agit, atqne etiam 
propagator; ficta omnia celeriter tan- 
qnam flosculi decidnnt; nee simnlatnm 
potest qnidquam esse dintnrnnm. 

Compose a table, and arrange in it 
the several words in the above excerpts, 
according to their classification as parts 
of speech, e.g^ — 









Parsing Lesson. 






Substantive. 


Pronoun. 


Verb. 


Adverb. 


Preposition. 


Conjunction. 


Noon. 


Adjective. 













VI. 1. Give the chief dates and 
ereats in Shakspere's life; name the 
plays attributed to him, and make an 
abstract of the plot of any one of them.* 
2. Give a list of twelve dramatic 
poets of the Elizabethan age, with 
dates of birth and death, and naming 
one work by each. 

TO. What is Logic? What are its 
uses and chief parts? What is its 
plaee in study, and what are its pecn- 
Gar claims ? [See Neil's " Art of Bea- 
soning," Chap. I.] 

Book I. heavenly Mnse," that on 
the secret top of Oreb^ or of Sinai' didst 
aspire that shepherd'' iMoses)^ who 
fint taught the chosen seed,* how, in 
the beginning,/ the heavens and earth 



VIII. 1. Beply to the same questions 
as those given above, substituting the 
word Rhetoric for Logic. [See Neil's 
"Elements of Rhetoric," Chap. L] 
2. Write out lines 26—81 of Milton's 
** Paradise Lost," Book L, first, in 
prose order; second, in a prose para- 
phrase; adding Scripture references and 
notes on proper names, peculiar words, 
or idioms, &c., underlining all inserted 
words, as in the nnder>given example. 
[See any edition of the work for the 
text.] 

seraphic inspirer of songl — who on 
the darkness-shrouded summit of Oreb 
or of Sinai didst prompt that shepherd 
who earliest informed the elect race in 
what manner, at the creation, the vast 



« Muse, The Muses were the nine daughters of Jupiter and Mnemosyne, bom in 
Pieria, at the foot of Olympus. As they were heathen deities, Milton could not, in 
» Christian poem, invoke them. He invokes the Holy Spirit. * and « Oreb ought 
tfthave been Horeb (see Judg. vii. 25; Exod. xvii. 6; Dent. i. 6), the name of the 
n^ge of which Sinai was a special summit, Exod. xix. 20. "* Shepherd^ Exod. iil 1. 
' Chosen seedf Gen. xiL 2. ^Beginning, Gen.i.I. ^ Chaos, Vacant and infinite 

* ikil's " Shaketpere; a Biogiiphy," Is. 6d., will be of service in this exerci^. 
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zose oat of ekaos/ sing Ihou of man's 
first disobedience^ «Dd the ^it of that 
forbidden tree/ whose mortal taste 
brought Death* into the world, and all 
oar woe-^vith loss of Eden,' till (me 
Greater Man restore* ns, and regain 
far V8 the blisrful seat: Or if l^on* 
hill and SiloamV brook, that f owed 
fast bj the Oracle' of God, delight thee 
more [than Oreb or Sinat], I thence 
invc^ thine fud to my adventoroas 
8ong« — that intends to soar, with no 
middle flight, above the Aoaaian mannt,*^ 
while it pursues things nnattempted 
yet in rhyme or prose. And chiefly do 
thou, Spirit,' that dost prefer the 
pare and upright heart before all tern* 
pies, instruct me (for thou knowest); 
thou from the first wast present, and 
sat'st, with mighty wings outspread, 
brooding, dove-like, on the vast abyss, 
and mad'st it pregnant'. Illumine what 
is dark in me; what is low raise to the 
height of this great argument; and 
support me^ that I may assert eternal 
Providence, and justify the ways of God 
toman". 



spaces df the sky aad this nether globe 
sproBg from void immensity— chaont 
thoa regarding the primal sin of the 
human race, and the result of then: par- 
taking of the interdicted tree, the fatal 
ea^ng [0/ the fruit'] of which aitio- 
daced Death into the earth asad all oar 
grief, besides the forfeiture of Eden, tifl 
one Mightier Partaker of our Natore 
shall lead us back to it, and re-acquiR 
for its the beatific heritage: Or if Sion 
mount and Siloam's rill, which runs near 
to the Temple of the Lord, please thee 
better, I thence beseech thy help in my 
too-daring lay, which purposes to aspire, 
with no mediocre aim, higher than the 
Heliconian hill, daring the time that it 
seeks to accomplish themes yet untried 
in ordinary composition or in poetry. 
And do thou, Divine Essence! who 
dost rather choose the holy and righ- 
teous soul than any other sanctuary, 
peculiarly inform me (because thou art 
acquainted with the facts); thou from 
the earliest of times wast there, and 
thou, with huge wings expanded, didst 
hover (as a bird does) with life-giv^rop 
infiaence over the mighty void, and 
didst cause it to teem with being. 
Anything obscure in me enlighten ; any- 
thing debased elevate to the topmost 
pitch of this grand theme ; aod uphold 
me, that I may aflSrm God's over-ruling 
care, and prove the equity of the deal- 
ings of the Almighty with the human 



space; not the rudis indtgestaque moles of Ovid, but the " formless' void " of Scrip- 
ture and of Hesiod, Gen. i. 2; Heb. xi. 3. * Disobedience, Rom. v. 12, 14, 19. 
* Tree, Gen. ii. 16, 17; iii. 6. * Death, Rom. v. 17. 'Eden, Gen. iii. 23; Eaek. 
xxviii. 13. " Restore, I Cor. xv. 22. "Sion, or Zion, Psa. cxxxii. 13; Isa. i. 8. 
The southernmost of the hills on which Jerusalem was built. " Siloas, Neh. id. 15; 
Isa. viii. 6 ; John ix. 7. A rivulet on the S.E. of Jerusalem. ' Oracle, Temple, 
Psa. xxviii. 2. ^ Song, see "Paradise Lost," vii. 3; ix. 13; " Paradise Regained," 
i. 14. *" Aonian mount Helicon, the fabled home of the Muses, a range of hills in 
Boeotia, between Lake Copais and the Golf of Corinth. ' Spirit, John iv. 24. 
< Gen. i. 1—3. « JBom. xi. 23. 

N.B. — Notes should be brief and apposite. Any one taken verbatim from ViJ 
soturce must be specially acknowledged. The paraphrase should be free and flowiogi 
bnt strict to the text; and the prose order should only alter any inversions of &e 
common style of composition. It is proposed to go through Book I. thus in the 
course of ^e year. 
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How o&gbt Hotoer to be translated? 
IB a perennial subject of controversy 
mmt classical scholars. The Very 
Bbv. MbBtj Alford, D.B., Dean of Can- 
UAwf, whose early work on " The 
Poets of Greece" was a remarkable one, 
hai ooDtribnted a volmne to its prac- 
ticils(dQtion, containing Books I. — ^XII. 
of Ae " Odyssey," translated into line- 
Mkie English hendecasyllables. ,Phi- 
% Stanhope Worsley, M. A., scholar of 
Oorpas Christ! College, Oxford, has 
Tindered the same books into the Spen- 
Mian stanza. These, in addition to 
Arnold, Newman, Wright, Blackie, &c., 
&e., wfll surely at least do something 
more than help us to discover how 
Homer is not to be translated. 

J. M. Ludloftr, barristeivat-law, is 
about to sketch the " History of the 
United States, from Independence to 
Secession f' and Thomas Hughes, the 
creator of ** Tom Brown," is to tell the 
"Story of Kansas." 

hiHc Opinion, a paper consisting 
of selected extracts from news-sheets, 
magazines, reviews, books, &c., is said 
to be editorially managed by Mr. James 
Ballantine, once the editor of the Edin- 
hatgh Courcmtj more recently of the 
Sktimnan (able though now defunct) 
and of a "Selection from Carlyle's 
Writings." 

The Cambridge Gownsman has sent 
Otlt his card. 

The Dat/f a halfpenny paper, is on 
the eve of dawn. 

Ifiss Kightingale, in the intervals of 
ber illness, is said to be writing a new 
imk* 

^fd PaUnerston has subscribed for 
tli»IMtional edition of Dante's works. 

IL Imndsome edition of Dickens's 
wka is published in Germany, and 
idlswelL 

•t^Pliilokigioal Society's Dictionary 
IMM to be about to be given piece- 
■tototfae public; for under the editor- 
ij|^ F. J. Fumivall, its secretary, 
too concise Engli^ Dictionaries are 



annoonced, one of Barly English, 1250- 
1526, the other of Middle English, 
1526-1674. We think this a highly 
ridiculous idea and form of publication; 
useless, troublesome, expensive, and 
tantalizing. 

The Rev. George Rawlinson (trans- 
lator of Herodotus) has been elected 
Camden Professor of Ancient History, 
Oxford, in room of the late Dr. Card- 
well. The new professor is brother of 
Sir H. C. Rawlinson, and was formerly 
a Fellow of Exeter. 

Rev. J. B. Lightfoot, A.M., Trin. 
Coll., Cam., has been chosen Hnlsean 
Professor of Divinity. 

"Robinson Crusoe" has been trans- 
lated into Arabic, and is on sale in 
parts in the land of Mahomet. 

The Abbd E. A. Blampignon has 
issued a series of " Studies on Mal- 
branche," founded on M3. authorities. 

J. P. Collier is to edit a complete 
edition of " Spenser's Works," with Life, 
Notes, and Glossary, for Messrs. Bell 
and Daldy; and the same publishers 
are to issue Bishop Butler's " Sermons 
and Remains," with hitherto unpub- 
lished additions, and a Memoir, by Rev. 
E. Steere. 

" Popular Papers on Health," repub- 
lished from " Good Words," from the 
pen of Dr. John Brown, M.D., Edin- 
burgh (born at Biggar, Lanarkshire, 
N.B., in 1810), are to be issued at an 
early date. 

The " Poems by a Painter," adver- 
tised by Blackwood, are from the pen 
of Joseph Noel Paton (born at Dun- 
fermline, 1823), the artistic delineator 
of the " Pursuit of Pleasure." 

The Captain Wilkes, of (present) San 
Jacinto notoriety, is author of a " Nar- 
rative of the Exploring Expedition in 
the Antarctic Seas, in 1838 and the 
following years;" a relative, by mar- 
riage, of the late critic. Lord Jeffrey; 
and a descendant of the formerly famous 
North Briton John Wilkes. 

An In Memoriam Btontf of Craignur 
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granite, has been raised in St ]&Cchael's 
chorchyard) DmnftieSi where the ashes 
of Boms repose, for John Hamilton, 
first editor of the Star (bom 1821, died 
I860), who was a native of " the Queen 
of the South of Scotland." 

Victor Hugo, jun., has dramatized 
his father*s romance, '* Les Mis^rables;" 
and M. Alexandre Dumas has a new 
drama, '* Les Mohicans de Paris" ready. 

Edmund Tates, author of "After 
Office Hours," and the " Lounger at the 
Clubs," of the lUwtrated Times^ born 
1827, has begun an entertainment, ct la 
Albert Smith, on " Modem Society." 

By a majority of 99 to 96, a Congre- 
gation of the University of Oxford has 
decreed against a statute for the endow- 
ment of the Begins Professor of Greek, 
Dr. Jowett, one of the writers in ** Es- 
says and Reviews." It is said that 
the leaders of the opposition were Dr. 
Pusey, who on this occasion (as for- 
merly?) has gone into wrong ** Tracts 
for the Times," and Dr. Hawkins, a 
writer " On Tradition " (and a practiser 
of it?). We have not yet got to the 
halcyon era, spoken of in Oxford, by 
Whately in 1831 :— " The same spirit 
which formerly consigned the too pow- 
erful disputant to the dungeon or the 
stake, is now, thank Heaveo, compelled 
to vent itself iu railing, which you need 
not more regard than the hiss of a ser- 
pent which has been deprived of its 
fangs." — Led, on Pol. Econ,, p. 16. 

A posthumous work, by tiie Rev. 
George Croly, D.D., (of whom see a bio- 
graphic notice in the British Contro- 
versialist, June, 1861), on ''The Book 
of Job," is in the press; as is also one 
on " Beligio Chemici," by the late Pro- 
fessor Geo. Wilson (noticed in the Bri- 
tish Controversialist, February, I860.) 

J. G. Kohl, chiefly known for his 
books of travel, is about to issue a 
" History of the Discovery of America," 
and thus enter the lists against Robert- 
son, Irving, Prescott, Bancroft, &c. 

An unpublished volume by Voltaire 
has been found, it is said, among the 
MSS. of Diderot, and is to be brought 
out. 



Richard Grant White's American 
edition of " Shakespere " is to be com- 
pleted in twelve volumes, the last of 
which will contain a biography of the 
poet 

C. E. Leland, translator of Hone, 
and lately editor of Knicierbocher, Ib 
to take charge of the Continental Be- 
view. 

Professor Neokar, grandson of the 
great French financier, author .of a 
treatise on " Mineralogy," " The Geo^ 
logy of the Alps," &c., died 25th No- 
vember, at Portree Skye, N.B., aged 76^ 

James Duncan, the entomelogiitf 
contributor to the "Naturalist's U* 
brary," &&, died 30th November, al 
Old Manse, Denhokn, N.B. At. the 
time of his death he had almost rea^ 
for the press a complete edition of Dr. 
Leyden's poems. 

A monument is to be erected in me- 
mory of Sir Humphrey Davy, at Pen- 
zance; and one in London to the Zote 
Dr. Blomfield, Bishop of London. 

The Rev. Dr. William Dunbar, of 
Applegirth, N.B., contributor of the 
volume, "Bees," to Sir William Jar- 
dine*s " Naturalist's Libraiy," died 6th 
December, aged 82. 

King's " Court, Peerage, and Padi4* 
ment," is to be issued soon. 

The Bev. E. Venables, M.A., bi« 
translated Wieseler's " ChronoU^g^ 
Synopsis of the Four Gospels." 

A translation into Italian of the 
" Philosophy of Thomas Aquinas," by 
Carlo Joui^an, has been issued at 
Naples. 

" The Religion and Politics of Daiit»" 
is the title of a new work, by PmIo 
Ferrom. 

Father J. B. H. Lacordaire, the pcm- 
lar French preacher, and eminent k^- 
rateur, bora 1802, editor of UAvmkt 
Principal of the College of Sorrdze, anc 
lately chosen a member of the " Aca- 
demy," died 21st Nov. 

The " Shhrley" of Fraaer't Ma^aehu, 
whose '' At the Seaside" has just been 
published, is John Skeltoo, Esq., advo- 
cate, Edinburgh, son of the Sub-Sheriff 
of Aberdeen, at Peterhead. 



THE EIGHT HON. AND MOST EEV. EICHAED 
WHATELY, D.D. * 

LOED AECHBI8H0P OP DUBLIN, BTO., ETC. 

"The Elements of Logic" t open with a dedication "to the 
S^ht Beverend Edward Copleston, D.D., Lord Bishop of Llandaff, 
&^., &c.," in which pleasing acknowledgment is made of the 
User's indebtedness to his instructor, and an honest and modest 
estimate of his original contributions is expressed. There then 
fi^ows a " Preface, in which much valuable information is given 
Njgarding the fate and forlnnes of Logic in the University of 
Oxford, due mention of help received occurs, and many acute 
remarks are made regarding the aims, province, and utility of 
logical study. Much excellent advice is also contained in it upon 
the method of studying and employing Logic, and several pretty 
SQocessful articles of defence against adverse criticism are placed 
before the reader. These preliminaries over, the work itself opens 
with an *' Introduction," which displays an almost unrivalled skill 
atihe expressive and precise employment of language. "Logic," 
hm says, "may be considered as the science, and also as the art 
of reasoning. It investigates the principles on which argumenta- 
tion is conducted, and furnishes such rules as may be derived from 
liiese principles, for guarding against erroneous deductions" (p. 1). 
Hi) then notices some prevailing mistakes respecting Logic, and 
al^nrards takes " a slight and rapid glance of the series of logical 
miters down to the present day, and of the general tendency 
of ^ir labours." This part of the work is exceedingly meagre, 
defective, and superficial ; not only "free from all tinge of anti<jua-t 
Qiii, pedantry," but also deficient in the results of "laborious 
wsearch " and " rarity of knowledge." He gets quite within his 
d&p^ again, however, when criticizing the incorrect views of the 
iiii«re of the science of Logic entertained by many, and when 
a]|;Qing in rebutment of the common complaints against Logic. 
Htte, however, in singular forgetfulness of nis own definition, he 
na^s of his work as one which " professes to be wholly conversant. 
mffii language' (p. 12) ; a statement which is immediately disproved 
by the opening sentence of Book I., in which he gives " an analytical 
(mfline of the science," — " a kind of imaginary Cstory of the course 
oiiaquiry by which that system may be conceived to have occurred 
tfcft philosophical mind," — wherein he says, " In every instance in 

'• ♦ Concluded from page 12. 

f Our references will be made throaghoat the present paper to \httmth edition. 

1862. » 
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wbich. we reason, in tlie strict sense of tlie word, ». e., imake W^M 
arguments (I mean real, i.e., valid arguments), whether for the «a]s| 
of refuting an adversary, or of conveying instruction, or of satisiFfii^ 
our own minds on anj point, whatever may he the subject we 49| 
engaged on, a certain process takes place in the mind, wnich isoiM^ 
and the same in all cases, provided it be correctly conducted" (p* ll^h 
The neglect of this fact of " the sameness of the reasoning iHrooesfrili 
all cases" he regards as " one of the chief impediments to the aiiM^ 
ment of a just view of the nature and object of Logic ;* iuid he arg 
from the fact thus,—" If it be found that the process goixig on i 
in each of so many different minds is, in any respect, the eame^ i 
the principles on which it is conducted can be reduced to a re^ 
system, and if rules can be deduced firom that system ^r the bette 
conducting of the process, then it can hardly be denied that sbcIl^ 
system and such rules must be especially worthy the attentiofit JW* 
of the members of this or that profession merely, but of eYe^j<m 
who is desirous of ' possessing a cxdtivated mind (Preface, p* z^s 
and hence it cannot " but appear desirable to lay down sc»ne geneail 
rules of reasoning applicable to all cases ; by wliich a person m^ 
be enabled the more readily and clearly to state the grounds of w 
own conviction, or of his objection to the arguments of his ofj»^ 
nent ; instead of arguing at random without any fixed and ackntUr 
lodged principles to guide his procedure'* (p. 16). "The LogiciiiB!!i 
object," he affirms, is, " not to lay down principles by which ooe mtig 
reason, but by which all must reason, even though* they ma$ 
not distinctly aware of them ; to lay down rules, not wludi vu^ W 
followed with advantage, but which cannot possibly be depwtei 
from in sound reasoning" (p. 16). Having by the analysis si 
argument shown that — when all the propositions implied m, mem 
essential to, a process of reasoning are explicitly stated in w«rd% 
and are arranged in the order of inference, — every act of argumen- 
tation is resolvable into a syllogism; and that each syUog^aa 
consists of two related propositions, called premises, and a conokiBMHl^ 
so arranged that it is impossible for any one who admits bol^ ipeeBaam 
to avoid admitting the conclusion ; he proceeds by exemptiftfiafcipn 
to prove that arguments having a certain form are alone tenable in 
thought, " and Siat, consequently, the principle on which they avo 
constructed is the universal principle of reasoning " (p. 22). He tiuMI 
states and illustrates the Aristotelic dictum— de omni et fmZ2o-^tib» 
" keystone of his whole logical system," — ^as a generalized fact mi^ 
quired by induction. This he gives iii thefollowing simplified form r^ 

1. Anything whatever, predicated of a whole class, 

2. Under which class something else is contained, 

3. May be predicated of that which is so contained (p. 25). • 
llie process of reasoning having been thus analyjed> SDfiUJat 

having been shown that every valid argument is one which Txoij^km 
** so stated, that its conclusiveness is evident from the mere fona^ 
the expression" (p. 26), and so falls under the albove-given aGBfiojii 
principle, and that every fallacy is a deceptive process of tnoiigfetf^ 
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4iii,«Ufolfe aeeoaie iiamemize wifck At pniM iyJk ta «mi|^ 
iiH «BD^; ^ ai^ ptoeeadi to analyM ike profOttAiQiis of iiUcfc 
ilflogiauit coBsitt. X^ete, he diow»» sre mtroe ttp of two iexm»r^ 
i i lket and predicate ; aidlliektii^ilediotrefltof thedietnba^om 
a#«Bms, tibe quantitjr snd qnftUty of propontioDs^ ike tlMneiaooM 
ef'teois, i&e netore of uetraotioii ana geiie7aUs»tion« aad tbs 
U t ei y of daeflificatioii, and tkot he reaches the simple and ?i?*^"ffM^ff 
dntaBts of all reastniing — terms. The object of this analysis is " to 
pHUk tmt the general drift and pnrpoae of the soienoe, and to 
wAt the details of it more interesting and intelligible." For this 
|M<^ the work 1^ author claims the honour and eq^te of 
oMjI^nality. It wite ^le idea of a master-thinker, and its snccess&l 
^ieution argnes great knowledge and capability in the teacher, and 
a ^perfect ^uniliarity with hk subject. 19'ot only a yaried and 
a^etoyed aeqiutintanoe with the matter to be taught, but a rare 
en^eiffy of holding steadily and distinctly before the mind both the 
^gect amied, and the means of attaining it, are recjioisite to acoom* 
pan m^ a purpose with completeness and }»recision. This power 
ef simplifying an abstruse subject; of enlisting attention, exciting 
interest, securing alertness of mind, and gradudly unfolding to the 
SMakeeing intelBgence of the student a distinct idea of the necessity 
9skA advantage of sueh knowledge, is a rare endowment. TKe 
ittrit iffid eyanesoent im^Nresuons made by mere generalities are 
fl^ ^t /id of by this plan, and a concejjtion of the true nature 
and eliiB:*acter of tne science is easily, efiectiyely, and yiyidly intro* 
dised into the mind. The difficulty of pursuing truth is less felt 
iAkm the energies of the mind are stimulated by a liyely eunositT^ 
avl^e hadkenng ayidity of the intellect then, most ardenU^, secKS 
gratification in study. "Whately's *' Elements of Logic" efieot this 
Utet hap|)ily, and seldom fail, in j^aotice, to careate quite a predis- 
pMition m favour of the science of which they treat, and thit 
^aktdji^e outline" constitutes one of the most valuable portions of 
tel teeatne, whose influences have been so unequivocally marked 
l^^ *^iike revival of a study^ which had for a long tune been 
t^ g aid ed as an obsolete absurdiiy." 

A lew minor inconsistencies and inaccuracies might easily he 
HJiiBcd, if it were our chief purpose to expose defects. ThuSt 
irtf-woa^t instance the paronyuMHis fallacy (rreface, p. z.), that 
m^Mcmm is the duuractenstic of man, raasonin^ is his most oharac- 
iMIslte oecnpation ; «n occasional inattentiem to the distinction 
• tawe^i inductive and syllogistic proof (p. 16),* his fluctuating 
definition o£ Logic already noticed. If ** the greatest mistakes 
hare ahoayt jxrevailed respecting the nature of Logic, and if 
''.hardly a writer on Logic can be mentioned who has dearly 
'"^^"^Ted, and steadily kept in view throughout, its real nature and 
^ we dare scarcdy yenture to affirm that he has yet rendered 
Q{^nt superfluous, who in one set of places infcMrms us that 
roeess of zeasonmg itsdf alone is the ap^(^riate province of 
• (p« 11) ; that it is *' concerned with ^e theory of reasoning," 
^ ''reasoning" it "fAat which Logic treats ^" (p, 168) i 
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and also, elsewhere, asserts that " Loeio is at/Hvljr eonyersant A^#«fr 
language (pp. 12 and 37); and is '*uie art of employing lang 
properfy for the purpose of reasoning." There is here eviden. 
iittle confosion of speech. This may perhaps, however, be ^o% < 
by reflecting that Logic is derived from a Greek word whioh B\gr 
(1) the operation of the intellectual faculties, (2) the signs or : 
festations of this operation, and that reasoning is only ren 
branoe recognizable and communicable by the signs empL 
to register it. It is perhaps to be regpretted that the " Elenie 
were not founded on a definition of Logic which might have inf^mfM 
both ideas properly, had it even been no better than that of Pef|tf 
Du Moulin (1624) — " Logic is an art which giveth rules to argue wiff 
and to discern truth from falsehood." VVithout so thoroudm 
revolutionizing Aldrich's ** Compendium*' as to have startled OmSf 
with horror at the innovation, by calling ''Logic Ihe science of $e 
laws of thought as thought," we fancy that had our author defin^ 
Logic, — the science of reasoning formally, according to rule, and ol 
using language rightly in the communication of reasoned thon^u^' 
—he would have harmonized all the parts of his treatise morA 
thoroughly. 

Waiving these and similar objections as of small moment ooiBi<^ 
pared with the great body of good sense and exquisitely arranfl»s4 
illustration the book cou tains, we can thoroughly commend wfi , 
portion of the work as exhibiting great vigour and acutenets 
of intellect, a singular dexterity in touching a fallacy to the quick^ 
and a perfect command over both the language and thought ttwt 
author feels desirous of expressing. The combined charm of tka 
style, and instructiveness of the matter, justly entitle it to i^ 
popular pre-eminence among modem logical manuab. • ' 

We must now, however, turn to the consideration of a part wh^ 
we less highly regard. 

Book Second is entitled, a ''Synthetical Compendium,*' ancl'tf 
intended to supply a regular, concise, and svstematic expo8itio%pl 
the science, such as may make a student fully acquainted with.^ 
its details, and maj elicit independent efforts m the further emph)^ 
inent of the teachings so presented. It aims at carefully dir^*~ ' 
guishing between the essential and the accessory topics usu 
included in works on Logic, and professes to nola comple_,y^ 
separate the processes by which premises are ascertained, ana i^Qlff 
by which deductions are made ; and thus to free the science from jw 
intrinsic additions of modem metaphysicians and the elabo^pm 
trifling and absurdities of the schoolmen. This fuller exposltio] ' 
Logical Science contains, therefore, the formal realization of 
author's design. It is not intended in it to give instructions for 
investigation of truth, but to show how, when two or more trc, 
have been discovered, all that is implied or involved in them may', 
by inference, drawn out and ascertained. It might almost, in fa* . 
e designated a guide to the right employn^nt of iYifereb^lal 
thought, and the right use of language, in so far as it is an ins^^ 
inent for expressing or investigating trath« ' ' ^ ^ . 
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P^fo^toittely f€» Logie and the tro^ fame of Ardibishoii 
jQenvs tobave imbib^ from Dr. Copleaton a far too bignly fayour- 
d4^J(^[iion of Aldrich's " Gompendiom," which we do not think 
'^ts the encomiums passed on it by those two famous Orielites; 
'Xh*. Copleston, as containing '^the substance of the original [of 
^k>tle's Organon]» relieved of its tedious explanations and subtle* 
^ J^id totally free firom the barbarous jargon ^th which the lat^ 
i|pmieahad orerloaded and corrupted it"*— and by our author as 
j^'lfoncise, but in general accurate, treatise/' and one of the merits 
*4eh he had not " formed a low estimate/'f 3o high, indeed^ 
ately*s opinion of this work been, that his synthetical oomr 
iium ig, in a great measure, only an expanded and paraphrastic 
at of tiie mc^ocre production of the versatile Dean of Christ- 
iirch, with a few minor corrections, and still fewer criticisms, but 
rgood deal of fresh life and perspicuity interspersed throughout it* 
]jlre cannot but r^ret this residt of early traming and reliance on 
ai^horitjjr ; for much might have been done by a writer so singularly 
gnifced with the capacity for seeing clearly before him, htid he giv^i 
seope to his powers of philosopmzing, unrestrained by a sense (^ 
the labour expended in the acquisition of the memoria techniea of 
(& d^iss-book ''authority:'* for it is strange that Aldrich is almost 
Aeonly JLristotelic logician with whose works our author seems to 
lb thoroughly intimate and familiar. 

'j]k the first chapter of the Compendium, entitled, '* Of the Operar 

' rof the Mind and of Terms," the metaphysics is of the most 

(^us and elementary order. The common threefold division of 

fmbject into — ^"Ist. Simple Apprehension. 2nd. Judgment* 

i IDiscourse, or Eeasoning," is adhered to, and definitions c^ 

^ei|i of quite a common kind are given. He then treats of langui^e 

wii'sign and an instrument of ai^umentation, and proceeds to the 

sideration of terms, propositions, and syllogisms, the differences 

' " ; exist amongst them, and the laws which govern them. Our 

r cannot go far, however, in his exposition of the terms and 

[ieables without introducing mention and definition of other two 

l^es, viz,, abstraction and generalization — ^the powers by which 

JA|ification becomes possible. His definition of the several species 

C'i^i^niB is in general accurate, terse, and happily illustrated. His 

^^t of the different kindb of predicables is less dear, less 

tophical, and less satisfactory, especially in the definitions, 

cl^are neither truly Aristotelic nor Baconian. 

Nomenclature depends on classification, and classification is 

iry. Whatever the classification, however, some means must 

en to indicate (a) that idea which comprehends another in it, 

iT^ that which is comprehended in it, «.e., ^enus and species* 

3!^Aat idea, in either of its uses, is not necessarily representative, 

|:<^ minds, of the essence of the thing of which we think, as 

r to Edmbmyh Review,'lS\Oj quoted in *' Memoirs of E. Copleston, 0.0.," 
Im«, p. viL 
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ift <}«r wmdy snd it adpends ea^mly upon iSke objecst we 
tiew^ wMch dtarsetoyistier o€ mt objeet of ^oogbt tMUt li 
f<l^|^rv«^bBd at «t0i0ntial. Geinss Ana i^>6em ienefU, md arrtiili 
ttoUQilE^tt} ; dtfi«i«i»M^ iffopert^, and aeefdeot eonieo^, and are adlfMN 
tlt«l. The former refl^sra elMBes (I>n^^ <^ smalle^ aa exbteaMi 
^eal or ideal}, kieltidiu incKridvate if» them ; the kiter r^itmib 
m^ <|M^tie0 possessed Irf i^iese ^aasiied ejostenees a» i^of «• 
f(^ es B O tt t i a l, sad implied m the name, and ^tber ffemricor ^fieifks 
{bypr&pe9'fy inherent in ^e idea named, titoagh notdiFeetljii^pMl 
ftk tne name ; and (e) aeeidentally present, a»i fotmiof^ part of-tm 



kk», Imt not neeessny to its formatioo, or im^ed in ita nMWI 
I^&tlnction between these two last ^^ms is m^rfectly, if iMt 
ittdeed inaecnrately, made m the ** Elements of Logic" (p. 8^ ; «li 
tibfr term* material, fbrmal, neeesg a riiy, (m eqvrrident tottni^ersa^i^ 
are liable to grare obj ectiom. The second chi^r, ** Of Tpcfpm* 
tiOBs/' is highly Talnable, and exoee^foigiy disfeaet, altiiotigfa Mil 
wriler» on l^fpc regwd them as deCdo^re in l^eir enumera^ovy aiii 
h t u o rieet in their mstribiition. To set iarfk their groanda ailiam 
hibefy wonid be lure out of |>hiee ; but k may saf^ be mamt i d 
ikmt tile Whatdyan classification is, pyr all oidmary pmoses^ soft* 
eiest and sa^. The observations on '*Oppemtion" and '^Covvw^ 
sion " are essentially scholastic, mkl wiB oe foond vaMt, erwa M 
liM^stifdcnft of the Hamiltonian Logic; while ^hose on **'Dmis^m^ 
a«i "Defin^oft** are cleaity exprossed asid acoJ^dv iVt wihm H ui 
But the latter ongbt, wherof^r possil^, to be tmd eicmg wi^ Iftt 
pas sa ge s on the same snbjeets by J, 9. Mill and [now "BMrnA 
Th<MMoiw ■*»- 

Itt ClmptBr HI, eittitled '' Of Aiipna^tB^'* a T«ry able oadl sff^ 
Iferely att down aeeotint of ikt» ^Uegistic sdtome is gmm^ Iff 
belter elearw, briefer, moi^ judtcions, «ad more erqnisrt^y fWJii 
ftoeoont <^ wiiat has been called the sehool-logio can be i^Mit 
VkM9 is notiiittg dry, repnlsrre, " harsh and crabbed " aboot tWl 
Mtii)nofihewmt; no difficnlty is evaded, no triekery ia p iat t ia e ii 
ibeM ia nei^er rloaing disgnise employed regardmg tliat for wbM 
•f fiogism is TEsend or nsek^, nor is there an^ absnra appr aisuax C 




) ai^ieation ( 
gtushed by force, cogency, and felicfty of reasoning, it ia 
denaed and accurate ; clear tasA candid. The matter reia^ttg ^ 
kyyat ha li aal i«as(»nng is dearly Aristotelic m spirit; tfaM^ 
sOBMely aoooi^hnst in toe nse of language witb tlw general lattiMf 
tba **Orgaak(m" it merits considerable approbation as bisfkl% Mlf 
' r gronnd bot scidom tmna mf ik, 0tik 



tim meat part, an asoDOfva^ mto (, 

Inr tke scndastia philoac^hers. The tedmical Isngnaga c€*-&k 

MMptear is precisd.Y employed, and yetiareraarirably ma Son MbSt 

pedantry or paraae. * ibiu 

Book III., which treats '' Of Fallacies," is almpstbeyood-ftaMl 



Base Aft- fOirer of a^ master ia the seienoe is skowii. In matleri 
mmmuc, uui fonn it is all but unexceptionable. Inffenidty 9i 
iikm§jbM, sabtletj of mind, sen^tulotts careMness in the nse €# 
t«mm^ transparent diction, extensive infi>rmation, scholastic d^* 
tmltf 4^ fence, eanstio argument, and minate acquaintance with the 
vim^ aeenrate reasoning, are palpable on every paffe. Indeedf 
Hi^wm not remember the able iGfth book of J. B. Mill's " System 
aCoLofpe," and <me of the chapters (XIII.) in De Morgan's 
'^Jtanrnsl Logic," we should be strongly inelined to affirm that 
lUl'ho^^ e<»^ained the finest example of the logical analysis of 
flarara m ratiocination since the issue of Aristotle's essays "On 
fcplHatieal Proofs," forming Part Y. of the " Organon." At anv 
i«be, we entirely agree in Mill's eommendati<m, that in this booK 
fi^iaciea^ "have been most satisfactorily treated," and that, not less 
by a keen appreciation of logical principles, than by clearly 
conceived thought, fairly exerted according to syllogistic forms. 
QeteiJed eritieism of this portion of the work is impossible ; bat 
1^ cannot avoid directing special attention to it in these pages, on 
mwMuk^ the mst and acute remarks which it oontainiE^ upon the 
imntal habits whidii most tend to make men liable to be imposed 
QH^ er t^-JBii^^oee on themselves, by faUaeious reasoning ; as well as 
teaipt and cogent statements of the most likely errors into who^ 
eii^bKi'VEeiwlt^ may fall. Onewordonly on the nature of the illns* 
tEstiQnai^ Some have objected, first, that the fallacies are too obviona 
t» Mqwre^expoenre ; or, second, tiaiat they relate to opinions opx>oae4 
li 'toa anlhor's own, which he thusi by the fallacy of implication, 
l%nmtigi >B. To the former objeetkm it may be replkd, that aftj» 
eiliw eoq^fmation, every difficulty appears simple and obvious, thtf 
MMian of laUacaes, like the nmking of a good joke, seenung per- 
iM^ imtff sfter it is d<me ; that, in an elementarf work, <mly sneh 
ttmralea fti- eoald be easily dbown to be fallacious could be quoted % 
aniitnat, in edoeative treatises, sim^e instances are those only 
tfamgh which it is possible to begin the disciplining of the mind, 
N^«t' ta lead it to employ itself» and ddight in t^ practising of 
* abttiax .s<»t of dissection of examines of a more complicated 
MlKr&;r--to the latter, that unless the matters had been diaiwtah^ 
naihn tepiinona had required enforcement, they would not have suited 
%m tnriinr's parpose. The criticism of fallacious reasoning, if it waa 
MhaiiS&ntrated by concrete examples, conld not but refer to BUtte* 
qila oa which different opinions conld be fonned, and these mns^ 
\ff A0 necessities of the case, have been such [or exhibited as] 
doMlicEBa •€ the formal laws of thought as could be readily made 
IM^ and be bri«fiy shown to be (latently) erroneous. 
•rfSBlapdc iV., ii4iich consists of a" *" Dissertation on the Province of 
Ihspo&ing," and takes up the questions of Induction, the Discovery 
#if1ni1^ Inference ana Proof, Verbal and Eeal Questions, and 
lMi!ifT»» forms, in our opinion, an error m arrangement. The main 
jQatteoEa in this portion of the work ought to have found a place in 
Aa^Slhtrodnc^on" and "Analytic Outline" of the op^nicms and 
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topics in which it is, in great part, a reiterative enfbrocteift^ 
returning to the question of the nature of Logic, its obj^ts-riiftfi^, 
modus operandi, and the controversies they involve, ft d^f^^.'^We 
thinlc. partake largely of the character of special pleading, ahd^ii^ 
more by its form than its matter ; but it fails to convince its i*^^ 
that Bacon and the pioneers and workers out of modern 8deti#^ 
Mill and his coadjutors in the construction of a philosophy of Ifidrib- 
tion capable of helping on discovery and right thinking — ^havfrhefti 
wrong. The arguments have the quality of appearing to be^^fttt- 
Bwerable, and yet cannot acquire the consent of the understfliidft^, 
80 that it remains true of the reader, even when [and often 'bec*tu(e] 
he is thoughtful, painstaking, and careful, that — to quote the CAE^mnbii 
though inaccurate version of Butler's lines — 

^ A man couvlnced against his will 
Is of the same opinion slill j" . , _ ^ ^ 

end he cannot persuade himself to act as if Logic were, indeed, tlify 
a step-sister to Liduction.* "^ • 

Notwithstanding the labours of Mill, Whewell, Hamilton, ©e 
Morgan, Herschel, Lewes, Hampden, Morell, &c., &c., we do "Btot 
think that the true interpretation of the relationships of syllo^isJfe ttbd 
induction has been reached ; and we have not yet received* #^ 
any authoritative scientific or logical writer the proper union-tpMt 
for the systems of Aristotle and Bacon. While we recogniae Jflie 
remarks of Whately on Induction as highly valuable and iiitll!^- 
tive, we think they only exhibit one side of the truth ; but thett'^tt^v 
do that clearly. In the chapter on " The Discovery of TWElilJ 
many important lessons are taught regarding the implicatltflir^^ 
many truths in received propositions, and of the processes byifHll^ 
the contents of these thoughts may best be elicited. The i^emd&mg 
chapters require only to be conmiended. The subjects on ^yA 
they treat are important in a philosophical sense, and in theii* %^iMfr- 
injj on the history of opinion ; but they do not call for ^^^Itiial 
criticism. The " Appendix " contains excellent elements for pHcib 
in logical dexterity of thought and ingenuity of expresaiott*.'* "Jt 
contains quite a miniature dictionary of popular ambiguities, att^it 
may fairly be said to contain a larger amount of useful, fttfSSi^ 
wardenship against, or rectification of, error than Brown's " Y^Mr 
Errors;" Bentham's "Book of Fallacies;" Bastiat's *'Pe>piffilr 
Fallacies ;" Dickson's " Fallacies of the Faculty," and m&ii^t>tiifer 

* It may be as well, here, to note a few of the best sources of infomiAticiiMi 
Induction. The articles Induction, Syllogism, and Orgaoon, in the-^fiBiMT 
Cyclopiediai" Mill's " Logic," Whewell'e "History" and " PhilosojAy." *o^^ 
Inductive Sciences; Kudo Fischer's " Bacon;" Bemusat's " fisaais de Phil9^f|jij%r 
Vol. II.; Bishop Hampden's article, Aristotle, in the " Encyclopiedia BdXiuijp 
a paper on ** Reasoning," in Blachcood's Magazine, Feb., 1S37, attribut^^l 
William Hamilton to Professor Wilson— Christopher North; Sir John mrs 
** Discourse on Natural Philosophy;" Bailey's " Theory of Reasoning/ ""^ 
may also be made to Neil's ** Art of Reasoning," Chaps. X^XII. 
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bodu oi iliat wxt put together. Ko tugpicion of Jesnitrj or of 
^•nwtry need deter the reader, for the love of Bnch troth as he can 
^fieulj see is the supreme charaoteristic of the writer. The exam- 
^lUiuid praxis are well chosen, and the formal instructions for per- 
leraung tnem as exercises are concise and useful, and may be made 
fiib«ti¥e. Of this book, however, we must now finish our notice, 
mady attempting here to sum up, in half a sentence, our general 
Impression of the work :~Felicitous and elegsnt in composition ; 
fifQHOuous and cogent in reasoning ; clear, plain, and methodical in 
amstmetion ; acute, varied, and interesting in illustration — " The 
Slemeata of Logic " are wOTthy of the reputation which placed them 
kst ahead of any recently if ritten work on Logic which Oxford had 
tt the time produced (1825), and of being the progenitor of a long 
Bne of successors, few of which have excelled it. 

"The Elements of Bhetoric" deal with a subject even more 
embitteredly obnoxious to suspicion and dislike than Logic. The 
latter undertook to train the reason, the former taught to move the 
passions of men. Logic might make the worse appear the better 
cause, but this might make it triumph : for everywhere passion 
Has present and active, and reason was not so prevalent. To 
construct and en>ound a regular hypocritic art — an art of per- 
suasion — an art for touching the emotions into life, activity, and 
Impso— an art of making passion master in decisions regarding 
matters of public or personal import — was that not a dangerous 
sbarpenine of a weapon already too apt to strike and wound P To 
ioatniet me reason might be permissible, however doubtM its 
VfvaXXA might be^to popularize the art of moving the passions of 
mat masses of men could scarcely fail to be dangerous. The work, 
Wrever, was safely accomplished, and by a safe man. 
.1 :¥liongh Bhetoric might imply all " composition in prose," or 
iMdit he limited to '* persuasive speaking," Whately adopts a 
ff^inm course, and comprehends under that designation only 
. ^4q;pamentative composition.'* We are far from thinking that 
lUa is an adequate view of the subject; or that the work 
jBovsars the whole circle of the implications of the word Bhetoric. 
•W^ look upon that science and art as a well reasoned and 
jipmnged exposition of all the guiding laws of human intelli- 

K, by wnich speech is made to answer its end — proven and 
fated by facts and examples deduced from fair premises, 
^f/peleoted from admittedly elegant discourses; we regard it as 
a Btat^nent, in orderly sequence, of all the laws which regulate 
^'jaaqpareasion of discursive thought when used to move other 
J^lids, and of cautions aptly fitted to {jresore the persons 
:#tfploying discourse for this purpose, from injuring the ultimate 
^imt of their efforts by violations of the necessary conditions of 
MMnaion. We do not think the definition wide enough ; we do 
M? think it encloses the whole area of the subject. Yet, so far as 
jLj^NiBy it ii a most commendable piece of judicious authorship. 
.i » a thorottgfaly sound, judicious, practical book, and may be 



m 

«todied.b^H»ixof rfl gni9rmad..wmsin& great xliitigiMi* A 
duef ^Tukna cro fovr ;— ^A. Qm tiie ekbooipny and Mn^jfiiBflil 
«f ae|;it]iient&. 2Bd. Ota. th« mmMpeiment cf the^ficMn. dhriL.^ 



flljle. 4^. Oil ^ocn^oa. On aU ihitm iofin mum wuimk 
vafcioiia aro made» and imb^ adomrafale imn are laid d««B(ii« 
gndaziee in pontetiee ; bus fi^irea of apeeck naiilcHinhf iUnaftnM aa 
wdl as adoni and dignify hit aaibfeefc; bmi thaee are sa Uuia^ 
bniianoj, txq meteoric cfiul^enoe, no a ffo m em and asMms- ac 
«le<|aeiiee, no burned csmrda of BgrnnBr trapea, aaetapfiosa^ «■! 
Bamles, no tbA of ligiiinmga^ no xereifli^eEaAiona ol ihindar; ' Jka 
eameat ealnuMss^ alwaja keeping pmion in ekedk by KaaaB^^aii 
•CMitroiHng impetaoaity br tiie anproBiacy of a fixed parpoMi^.paK 
TMfea the whole— >jon feel tke mofieasieni; of hie polae^ m no^.iki 
beating of his heart* Tkaa meaawred erennesa of fbM» ia, ve ikadl; 
«■» of tke mbtakes of the bode ; tikere doeaaeeaa to n» a — iC of 
«nformitj to Htttme in it — ferrermv energy, psftkos, inipwaaat e— m 
paaaieBr-or ihe sum of all elocpiaaie o ■■ soc a m to na to napufv am 
^nrcish sad reeeaskm Hke the mfioir of the tide— ndranee^ aaan^ 
and then a return, in a bcoader* deeper, strongctv & mare leaiattaM 
iwve. The author interprets paaeioa aa codfyas aa iiiialniaiiit r iia 
does not illustrate it, like a nyis^ Demoai^ciMs, CSiathaa^ BmI^ 
Brougham, or DiKselL The dehneatbn ia oofreei, kvi '^Ufc ia 
waning." Th^eharaa of the Logic ia the d^set of the Bbetaam># 
Uka cola, clear, cogent, flawleaa reasoBiii^ it coBtam. • h i 

When, m February, 1829^ his old Am%]saM mato--6iv fidbaii 
Peeir— appealed to ^e learned eonstitiienoy of Ozfovd npea iSm 
Caithdie Emandmifeion queation, and ivaa ctefeated by Sir Boftoii 
Harry Inglia, WhaMy Toted lor the ataleaani vka pgapaoait t» 
concede the ciwik elaiias of the laemhera ei the Boonah niinifc,«ii 
10 gave pnUic teatisKWf to hia liberal tendencieB. At tha dboaa'af 
the aanie year, Dr. Whately succeeded hia ^ irieadand faanmmr-mauii 
If r. FNaaaan WHliam} Senaor, of Magdalen CoW '*^-mh9, liioaiS 
wtM, had been a oontributer to the ''EneydopKoia Metropolahaaaff 
— «a prolesier of political econeaiy, a chair for the teachiBg af iM 
mAja^ hsTing been eatab&hed in 1825 l^ Henry D 
Saq., of Aibnry Fkrk, Surrey, endowed with £100 per i 
oOFtaln oettdiiioi». Tins was in eontinuaftion, we bcdieva, of •« 
of lectnrea inalitatfsd by Mr. Prfme, ai Trinity. The ehai# wm 
made tenable for fire yeaora, and Mr. Senior was Hie first pfoiiMte 
^hft nine lectnrea dehrared by Br. Whately in Eaator Tenai^ittni 
itavB immediately puldiBhed, and attraoled gnenal altfliKttcHi«riina 
**ftn^ object " of theae leotnrea was, as ataEted in t^ prgtfiaa, t^Aa 
aa ibat the prerailiiig pvejudieea agaimt the wtaty, aDd eepOTidif 
tkoae which r opreaent it as un&vourable to region ;" aad **io Temmm 
the impreaaion-enisthigin the mtnds of msOT, both of the fifiaidi 
and the adyeraariea of uhristaaniiyv as to the hori^ly biiliiii— rtiif 
andpohtical economy." ' («7sf 

Thaae leetnraa have a high intrinaie naliie^ aad they tanto^ ift 
eacaedingly benaficial inftnencia <hi the poagreaa^ paddfe < 




maMrb^ iMvoaisM ermiin of thtfe Bckmee wko&e U me o& je tl w fcrnam 
«4&4idik^ (tMol^)* ^l^ey 1»^ been Ribfeqnen^ n^vkf&Bhei. 

gNvd* aAroeate the i d Mioyiii ag of seeidar Kfe afid ito affiiin. 
£i> IVImt^ W8» ebogen wrw times sdbet pnMcher of hn Fni^enitj^ 
9»^8t «erie» of disoovHVOS treated of ** Sotne oi tke Pecaliari^es 
of tiie Christian Eeli^km^** and aro iereUed at ^o ** Heree yof Imfif* 
JHiinJu/' GRbMy reMa ^eAy to tke foUowinf^ pcMnts: — Tke dif« 
ftla&ee batweoft tiia C^iiwtiaii and the Heathen belief in the futtm 
ilito <^ tke sotd ; ^be Diyine design in ti&e Ineafnatioii ; Lofvef 
mt l9**0 to J^esvs ; tke practiediam of Christianity • Chi}d4ike*Be« 
mm Ckristkui dMrseteristae ; and ^e abseftee of Ecdesiastitsism ia 
0fatiptare» Tke seeend series are discriBsitions '*On Some of tke 
IMfedties in ^& Writings of the Apostle Paiil, fte. ;" tke^ inef^^ 
H«m)mlly dxe datyaf studyisg tiie S cr i ptu res, and eritirrea sone 
of Ite opmion9 [iKRuIly] beliered to be t&agkt by th» sdiokntie 
0, cr., diecrtiGa, predestinAtion, original sin, impated nAt- 

' jastiication tjj faith, and cognate doctriaev. TEese 
are kantfied wm caution, moderation, and sometimes^ 

J wildk (yrentretcked ingesnityr 
UesQ^byceief eke tlufd series seeins to h«fe been suggested to kkn 
ty ttosim te skoirv tkat tibongh an adf>oeate Ibr tke freedom of As 
€molie» from einl disabilities, he had* no faroor to bestow on tkai 
kwiaid BocMMm wiodt Pasey, If swnMni, Xebie, ^., were striving 
tomak^Oxoniatt. Tke errors of Bomuiisni, traeed to tkeiroi^i^ 
ki4RaBaB nature, sonttitttte, periuips, tke ablest and most orignal 
if lis aolikor** ou w igibmi ons to tkeelogical Ifteratfffe. Tke central 
ika iaijuit Fopery is ** wkatsMy be called in a certain sense tke 
MMw f^naCure, rm^ sooh a kbid of reHgioa as Hie ' natnral man' 
IMospMed to fhoae for himself; at first overlooked, ihen. toleniitedy 
lio^ aaaelooned, and fnafily embodied in tkat system of windi it is 
MUmt to be Tcf^ded m ''tke cause timn the eieet,** hsring its 
"~^^ etign mdtcaited in Hkm prcnrerb, " Popmlus vui$ theipi, et deei* 
"-—The people w4A to be deceired, and ^wy mte, 1%ese 

Feens^tutemiteiatatton, in adrance, of tke doctrines of tke 
party kjene wko knew tke learen witk wki^ Oxikrd 
tat kaifigleayeaed This series of seimons wa^ jmbiisked in 1990. 
itSie. '^Tra^ te tiie limes " were issved 18^3—41. It is te be 
piiMfiliiil that tke Mkf9ft ootioes of ^ese works are tke e y FPsst e m 
i^tte o^ptmiona ^ wpenma. o( m> speeidi tkeok^iead attainmesta; 
Md aa0ginw ^otn 4^ memory of tkekr pernstd years ago^ 
Ifllkfiiitencbd tiien as Uie Ivnndatioii of cri^cAsm, wxA not smee 

Aim ISm, Mr. ^^owM, oi Lndgate HiO, pnMi^ed ihe Iter. Th. 
nHleiy'9''TI»i^kt8 on tkefidbkatk/' At tkia time, ag pampi^ 
1^ were liable to stamp dntf , except books of piety and dercrtioiii 
*" ' " weiv taken agmnat the pubiisker for the penalties 
at cf pamphlet M?f, and krvras fined twenty 
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pomids, snbseqtieiitly mitigated to twenty shillings ; and irh&^'VVw 
publisher remonstrated tliat the book was one of piety and devoti^u 
he was answered that it was '* rather the contrary, because Jfr? 
Whately controyerts the Mosaic law, and inculcates that we n^Ejr^ 
do just the same on Sabbaths as on other days." This is partlr wit 
fact ; for the author maintains that the Jewish Sabbath and )tlli;r 
liord's day are different institutions ; the latter binding onChristijitii 
johiefly by apostolic example and ancient usage. " ^ 

In 1831, on the demise of Archbishop Magee (bom 1765), author 
^f a well-known work on " The Scriptural Doctrine of the Atott^^ 
ment,*' the principal of St. Albans Hall was promoted to th0 
arohiepiscopal see of Dublin, and was consecrated Archbishop df 
Dublin, Pnmate of Ireland, Bishop of Glendalagh ; and since that 
.time the bishopric of Kildare has oeen conferred upon him. Hii 
official income is £7,786. Bishop Copleston says that Dr. Whateljr 
" accepted the arduous station proposed to lum purely, I beliere» 
fipom public spirit and a sense of duty. Wealth and honour and 
title and power have no charm for him. He has great energy and 
intrepidi^ ; a hardihood which sustains him against obloquy when 
he knows he is discharging a duty, and he is generous and dis- 
interested almost to a faiut. His enlarged views, his sincerity* 
and his freedom from prejudice, are more than a compensation for 
his want of conciUating manner." This character it is generaUr 
understood the prelate-logician has never in word or act belied^ 
and he is reported to be sedulous, indefatigable, and honest in thitl 
p^ormance of his highly responsible, if honourable position. 

For a time the duties of his diocese occupied all his energies aod^ 
interests; but in 1332 he published the evidence he gave befot^ 
the Irish Tithes Commission in January of that year, on his SJttit 
▼isit to England since his installation. It was given with cleam^M^ 
precision, and impartiality. In the same year, his " Thoughts oi? 
Seoondaiy Punishments" appeared; and these were followed, hi] 
1834, by " Eemarks on Transportation," «fcc. The National Edti*' 
cation m Ireland question rose into importance in 1831, and th^; 
Archbishop entered warmly and actively into the scheme of Lord 
Stanley {now the Earl of Derby) for accomplishing a regular Stilts 
orffanization for education, and even wrote for the Irisn Natioasl 
School books several series of lessons, e. g*, " Easy Lessons on Mooeg^ 
Matters," &o. Of this scheme, he was a constant and consistii^t^ 
patron and promoter till 1853, in which year, we think, he witk^ 
drew from the oonmiission, in conjunction with Chief- Justice BllUdc^ 
bum and Baron Greene, because he thought that undue conce$sioitt 
had been made to the Catholics in close seauence to their so-called; 
invasion of England. This step led to mucn discussion at the tim#i* 
It is certunly a cause of regret that so earnest a friend of education* 
ihould have felt himself compelled to retire from efforts so uai^', 
and so necessary. 

In 1836, he published "Sermons on Various Subjects ;** HI'- 
1836, his " Charges and Tracts ;" in 1830, " Essayt on Some (tf thr' 
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to Clinstiaii Futh, whioh arise from Hie Toadiing or tho' 
^oct of its Professors," and edited his uncle's "Bemarks on the 

cters of Shakespeare." His several works, besides, were 
in the intervals into new editions, and he in many oasaa 
^ briously revised them. He was one of the early members and 
nipporters of the Society for the promotion of Christian Knowledge, 
and wrote a good deal for their useful though humUe publications. 
Among other noteworthy contributions to the literature they spread 
tb^iongh the country, we may mention '' EasyLessons on Keas<m- 
W" «« On Christian Evidences," " On the History of Eeligioua 
t^rship," &e. ; he also revised and purified for the same Society 
if^ " Tales of the G-enii." In fact, scarcely any author has chosen 
a|^ .employed so many themes, and so many agencies for the dis- 
urination of his views on them— hal^nny tract, sixpenny maga- 
upe^ shilling pamphlet, boys' school book, high-priced quarterly, 
stpiitely volume, gigantic cydopsdia, come alike to him — ^his int^* 
lectoal energy and adaptativeness enable him to be interested, and 
ip iuterest in all — a versatility surpassing King, Butler, Watson, 
wmL Paley, distinguishes him m>m all his bretmren of the Bench, 
apd has enabled him to enrich literature in so many depart- 
ments as to almost famish by his own works, all that CoSbett 
boasted of doing with his — a whole library. His archiepiscopal 
*5,Charffes" have been reprinted in a volume, and contain much 
valuable matter. As the most important and noteworthy of 
iSbifiBe, we think we may name the following, viz. :-^'* Thoughts on 
Church Government " (1844), " Beflections on a Grant to a Boman 
Coolie Seminary " (1845), " Divisions Within the Church " (1845), 
«^e Eight Use of National Afflictions " (1848). Many of lut 
^^Pjcesan sermons have also been issued in pamphlet, as well as in 
B|Qre durable form. On the publication of F. W. Newman's " His- 
&i^. of the Hebrew Monarchy " (1847), Whately renewed hit 
i^^er (1819) satiric vein, and tmder the guise of the Bev. Aris- 
tl^rphus Newlight, Fh.D., Giessen, &c., &c., issued " Historic Cer- 
taij^ties Ite8])ecting the Early History of America "—a work whose 
sf^i^lQess was injured more by the ability of the " Doubts " than by 
an^ defect in the merit of the " Certainties." In 1849, his " Lectures 
Oji^ j9t. Paul's Epistles " appeared. About this time it became 
mat^r of general belief that he was engaged on a revision of the 
^{R^gjation of the New Testament; but subsequent publicationt 
1||^^ ,not justified the rumour. A collection of his literary ad- 
4^>^es, few of which, however, are animated by that pcmular 
^^^srgj which rouses, stimulates, and agitates the soul, have oeen 
jQ^l^ed, as have also been recently a select few of his oontribu- 
t^^ff^ to review literature. His most recent additions to the library 

taken the form of annotations — the jottings of a ftill mind. 
.^56, he gave us Bacon's ** Essays," in the proportion of about 
\ pages of My Lord of Verulam to 300 of Mj Lord of Dublin ; 
1^ m 1859, Faley's *' Moral Philosophy," similarly commented on, 
ajj^fl^red. The annotations on these books are mgenious, acute, 



iMtfty f eamdi t» be ee&to /tdbi iiis fomer vxitegs^ or 9epellli«aft 
of Im eailier thonglUB. N<a must we ior^ Mb eontriMaiA *o 
aM^er eneat wodc, tke " E»03rQlo{>tM[ift l^taimftca," ft'^Bbsert^ 
liQii on ^ iUse, Progr»st, tmd Oocruptiona <^ Chmtittu^.*' Ty* 
emuy u aIe^, <eaba» judieiiX «ad not extinordiBarily tpBr&uili ami 
we ao Bot tbiok ifc .eoiiti»aKfi8 well with Iftie AeAek, eofwem^m fp^oik 
deal of ike 'sasae ground^ ocmtrilratod by T>r, CktAmera £oa% jrean 
bfl&HW to Dr. (now Sir). Daarid Sretmrter's «< Edudxngh Maey^ 

JBtit not ibftg own woriks i(»nly, able at aU these aite, and wamtgon 
m they liaTe beesr— lonly a fIcMrtion of which has been eataloi^mi 
in ^eae pa@es — ipvA lus jaaythiiig liJce an estimate of wh«t we o«#; 
to Arohbishop Whatdy. GeaM we «un up the influenees of ttfr 
8todeQt-li&, of his tutoml exertions, his pastc^ral labovtrs, his^ 
{auomMl prelections, his prov^stshijp duties, his |«el«fiie ftme" 
Ids legiskitira ettdeavours, and his individQal, social, and i 
fiiastical examapfe, we might faintly iconeeiTo the worth of Gm' 
man ; but to iiiis we c^ould require to add ihe nnmeatms impdbai: 
he has exeiied on juid in COmroh politics, literatiupe, indiTi<butf> 
minds, &>g. ; And eren then the total would only be an inade^|«flir 
approximation of the reaults of the angularly felicitous combmatioft 
of mind, fortune, cirenmstanoes, <ft«^ whi^ eonstitute the life tt 
^chbishop Whately. 

Yet this one remark we may justly make, we think ; "^at if 4Sh0 
oourse and passage of time for more than three-quaiters of a eetif 
tnry have found the famous logical student of Oiibftd alw^s ^nra^ 
minded, in the vanof thought, eap^ble of touching, with an IthuridtV 
roear,* each fallacy of ihe times — seeptknsm, traetariaa»m» 
iBomaoism, indif^rentism, &c., powerM to resuseiti^ old studiea^' 
and to incite to new^ and able m all points to say something Tit^ty^ 
i^pJical^ while men of more eopious ^nius have flashed, -aai 
daassled, and amazed, then left us all but umnformed and unimprovai; 
it must have been in part owing to the culture which his miBuir 
imderwont in eaody life in the arts of arran^ring, exm^ssing, afti^ 
eo^loying argumentative thought; that What^y has w<m hat: 
power, influence, position, usefumess, fame, and character in grest 
measure through nis taking the right way of investigating tmtfa^ 
that is, through being a Logician. 

His singulacr ipofwet of c(miprehending principles, yet sdiiemki|f 
out minute details ; his ability to express, in lucid langimge, leii(r 
chains <^ reasoning, and to epigramize thmr results, are quaiiMes4D 
his mind on whic£. we could enlarge ; but we ddefly admire ani 
respect him ior his honest and fearless attachment to truth, ani 
far the endeavoucs he has made to infiltrate into the Gkurch hui^ 
belief that tifirth is povvier. S. If • - 

.J 
•<< P«acBse Lost," book iv^ ssot IL 
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WTEE Tsmmrr sitstem of chuech pateonage 

;2\^ JUBTH'IABLEf 

ATFIBlLiTin ABTICIS.— n, 

}^AS qnestik)nmg sfdnfe, the d]B{>ositiQ& io demand the tnif of 
iMjilliiiHi. ii now ^hcvaudbily sronaed,— 4iie joke of authoari^ is 
toll 1 lit liiii I teaddik^ of tradition are thvown amde^ — opimona 
fijPHiiii'ly mgarded aa imcaaxtestabtle hsvie baen anibiected to debate, 
tfanrtonn- aged hj cesKtuiies are pot en thexr defenoe, asd are 
odiled vftm to igLre an aoDount of tkeir origin, umb, and benefits ; 
ttd institnstaenB ofitheiioarifiatantigiicl^ have no ▼.enexablenesg in 
4ia«ffinx>f 4ike men o£ oiir>era» nnlesB .tke^can jnatij^ their eadatence 

S^emeoatxating jtheir utility. AsEkd tlus is well ; fox it ehows that 
i§ge ia a ^ii&ng one* and ilmt intelligenoe ii taking its rank 
ana^jBtthd ^^owexB that be." Dateleae ^' trial by jury" ia pvt 
oaitB isdal^ ihe Icmg-aged aattoms of ParHament and of the Law 
Oonrta hwre been l^(»^|;ht under diaenaaion, and few things dwil 
ottike «ildfln >tmke have md oisnl tbingaaaid tdikem by their critiee. 
Snthor hmre things aaered been exempted &»Qm tus nniyeraally 
j^Bnged inqnifiiti0n and adjndi(»ition. Kot to i^peak of the ^seat 
Whiiniii emolion of iihe JleionnatiDn, how maay aeote and foEma 
qCtjeiij^oiis life lum j|>nuig ia^ a place in Idetoiy, — all more or. 
Im^baaing their claims to being, on some exerciae of the oontical 
^ir?*j mm iihe things ax^ "^e days of Esther years." It is a 
IjMatwitli m^ in many aocdal, xoeiral, dvic, jo^ relisieus mattecs^ 
^fA^^jsM. things ha^e passed away/' and many of them **liai» 
IpQiaBe new.*' And this, too, is well; for it sliows we are a 
|iai»tical paople, and ihon^xtfnl practicality is perhaps the best 
wpUe ebaaetexistie of any body of mea« class, <xr peo^e. We 
^a botb maniferiAtions <^ whidbi we hafve made mention when they 
nijiep^ in union, — tiie inquiring and the reforming spirit, — ^pro- 
isded that ii&e results really are reform, and not merely chanjo^e. 
'f^ jbaire no conservathre feedings in favour of error, nor any desire 
t|,|bio9it the .Satanic maxim,— ^' Evil, be thou my ^ood ; ** but we 
H/fsre strong oonservaiiye kaninga towsjids all existent beneficial 
mtl^fQmB, invitations, laaps, &&, and plead for the resteatnt of 
^nration only thus far, ikaA the thing to be altered should be 
mvBnito be wrong or reTil, and tliat the thing to be substituted 
mmM he proven to afford a fair probability i^ being a real and 
loftang im n govement. T}a^ bom of these matters have been 
'y^ mUy, «nd well made ou^ " things as they are " are 
justifiability, in our opinion, being proven when it lias 



ps^edy, A 
pisfifiable; 
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been sliown that the best possible plan in the time and cii^cfqm- 
stances, and for the purpose, has been adopted in the exiitei^ 
arrangements. It is quite true that there is a higher standard fov 
judging of the justifiability of any institution, — ^namely, its cgjy* 
formity with the decisions of the theoretic reason. But we hftr« 
long ago learned that, in the practical affairs of life, the legislatiy^ 
power of reason is not supreme, but must be exercised in subcHrdU 
nation to the qualities of the realities upon which it is to act, ana 
that therefore this higher order of justinabilitj; can be predicated of 
few of the manners, customs, habits, laws, or institutions preyalent 
among men. To prove that "the present system or Churcli 
patronage" is justifiable in this sense, is not^ therefore, we 
presume, the duty of any writer on the affirmatire side, — ^though, 
one can easily perceive that this would be more readily proFOi 
than any other form of the question^ We chose the harder labour 
voluntarily, however, and shall essay, as best we may, to lead oar 
readers to see that in its historical, social, and religious relatioiMy 
" the present system of Church patronage " is "justifiable." 

We have only here to interject a reclaimer against the commmi 
appeal on such subjects " to the law i^id to the testimony/' imd 
the attempt to bring arguments from " Holy Writ " to bear upoa 
the subject. We do not believe that any special Church polity^ ajp 
any particular Ecdesiasticism, is established for everlasting per- 
petuation in the New Testament. And this, as we conceive, for 
sound reasons, and chiefly for that most desirable of all things in a 
church, an adaptability to all times, places, circumstances, ana 
modes of civil ^vemment. In this we nnd one of the chief argiin 
ments for the JDiviniiy of the Religion of Christ, that it has zu)^ 
been bound and burdened by any external formulas, ceremonial«^ 
or polity, some or many of which might be impossible in differenilr 
countries ; but that it has insisted on the purity and sincerity of tib^i 
heart in worship — ^leaving the mode, and form, and aU the speciali^ai^ 
of Church government, oflScials, creeds, &o., to be determined by, 
Ihe " two or three gathered together " to worship God, out of a tnuB) 
heart, fervently. We know of no revelation of any Church pdlilf; 
— PapaHsm, Prelatism, Independency, or Presbyterianism — ^nniUIj 
fixed and settled for the Christian Church; we only know, tha^ ia 
this as well as in every well-ordered society, the law is, " Let evc^ 
soul be subject unto tne higher powers." What these powera ar^ 
have not been specifically defijied, and hence, among many qtiieaf 
characteristics of the Cluristian faith, an evidence of its fitnesa 6^9^ 
becoming and being the faith of the whole world. ^ «,-**, 

Though this be granted by our opponents, we shall not, therefoi% 
deny to them the right to q^uote whatsoever Scripture they chpm#^ 
to illustrate or maintain their views, either in statements of fao^j^xir 
for inferential argument ; nor would we be understood to real 
ourselves from the exercise of the privilege of testing, by, " 
Book of books," our sentiments regarding mis serious and B«l<f 
quesUon. r i.i;^fi 
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'^TBi Clnirdi consists of ike wliole body of belierers in Christ. 
B(it j^ Ctorcli is necessarily sectional, — ^"many members in one 
Bbdy,"^— because of the nniyeiisality of its lums and claims ; because 
it^B^ks to *' coTor the whole earth," and cannot do so without con* 
fti^teong, in its externals, to the language, laws, habits, modes of 
iltte^ and thought, &c., of the aeyeral peoples amouj^ whom it 
mtads, and whom it desires to bring, absorptiyely, within itself. 
fmr ite concerns, there mnst be oyerseers ; to do its work, there 
ttrosl be labourers ; to carry it^ messages, there must be preachers ; 
i^ Iblfil its mission, there must be apostles — ^men sent. '' The 
lalitmrer is worthjr of his hire," and his worthiness thereof is specially 
^ftisted on in Scripture, though the mode in which it is to be giren 
•^*^aid, arranged, or settled for-— is nowhere set forth in detail. The 
einy Christians, in gratitude to their teachers, strore, by contribu- 
IkMis of their goods, to make their instructors "partakers of their 
earthly things." When kings became converts, and emperors were 
lM|»tijSed, they, in an enlarged and liberal missionary spirit, endowed 
ihe Church, and gave its t^hers place, power, influence, and wealth, 
Ib^t Ihev might be used for the promotion of the glory of Gk>d, and 
4id good of their x>eople. Thus kings became nursing-fathers, and 
tfOMn^ nursing-mothers, to the Church. In their early zeal, their 
isw^hottk love of Christ, their first gratitude to the teachers of sal- 
tiUSon, they gaye without scruple, grudge, or condition, and the 
€9iareh, laden with the wealth of princes, forsook the ways of God, 
ioA its x»riests corrupted their way before the people. They ceased 
iorai6 the bequests of the kings, as the agents for the people. 
M^behoof of their subjects, but for the subjugation of the ciyil 
jfitlket^ and it was necessary to wrest from them both wealth and 
flNr^^ and to take guarantees, as far as possible, for the useful em- 
|fiM(ient of their endowments. The long contests for inyestitnre 
iNor^, only a form of insisting upon patronage; and aU down the tide 
tf'tiitte it has been shown, in the records of history, that the un- 
flvoed. possession, by the Church, of its endowments and position, 
iNiJjry ^^ mainly, a pampering of priestcraft and a subyersion of 
rlifi^^ii. How Irue this was in our own country the contests 
fimr^n priest and king will tell; and so we haye proyen that 
liMnage is historically justifiable. The ** present system" is 
^jftillable because it diyides it, and so lessens the likelihood of using 
sN^iAnigly , and because it spreads an interest in the Church through 

blhe leading men in a nation. It is more tiian justifiable, com- 
^ ntt'^th the absolute, though unrecognized, patronage in dis- 
swting Churches, where a few leading men too o^n hold the 
attflhUp for the parson who is most capable of condescending to 
sMirtfifind himself to them. 

^^^ moral obliga^iion to support the Church is binding upon all; 
teifc falls chiefly and heayiest on those who bold most of the good 
Hs of .this life. A stated minislay cannot be kept up by yoluntarr 
mM amidst a fluctuating population. Hence the provision widen 
taodens the possessors of the land, rather than its tillers, with the 

1862. H 
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wamsa/b of a stated mmuiapy, k wiie as ynXl at pdlitie. Y«t i<> 
wotU be atiange did no prmlege accompanj and acknowledge the 
beannff of thia burden. Our Chuidi and State have wisely, in 
general agreed to r^ard ihe payors of tiie endowment aa the 
grautera of the patr<»iage ; and torusting, as they do, rightly in ihe 
main^in the feUow-feeling between proprietors and tenants, th^ 
hare left the religions invtmetor of ^e latter to be nominated by 
the former. A few legal fictions may have somewhat idtered the 
aetnal working of this general and original intent, but tiiis is really 
its normal basis, and we think that, as a general principle, it is 
peonharly jnstifiable on moral grounds, as giving a right in recog- 
nition of the fulfilment of a duty ; as bindmg in one interest Uie 
landlord and tenant ; as giving the latter a right to look to the 
former as a patron and encoura^r of the -Church, and as giving 
the former an inducement to be himself an example to the people ; 
and especially as limiting the area of the pastor's dependence far 
daily food, and so making him able to take a place before his people 
as a '* ^ide, philosopher, and ^end." In all these ways, patroni^ 
is jusUfiable, and Ihe '* present system " contrasts fayourably with 
the past, where pope or priest appointed fellow priest ; and with ^ba 
system of dissent, which widens the area of d^fendence so far as to 
inake the pastor, in many oases, an absolute " hired servant,*' not 
of God, but of his {>eople. 

Aa a social institution, the Church exerts a highly beneficial 
influence in preserving and spreading a knowledge of the word of 
God, which is not only the word of eternal life, but ^e souroe of 
that "righteousness" which ''exalteth a nation;" in supplying 
throughout the country a staff of moral and religious teacherSt 
learned and exemplary men ; in oaring for the training of the young 
** in the nurture and admonition of the Lord ;" in preserving the 
truth, and witnesses for it, in times of difficulty and corruption ; in 
promoting personal reHgion, and in being a recognized reservoir of 
oharit^^. AU these purposes the Chureh of Chnst ought to recogni^ 
aa duties, and ought to provide the means of effecting ; and the 
best means for providing for the effecting of these purposes, is moat 
in acoordanee with ihe will of God. 

We think that *'the present svstem of Churdi patronage," 
inasnuoh aa it brings all classes of society into relation with each 
other, and gives them not only a common worship, but common 
interests in that worship, tends to effect these ends very effectively^ 
and henoe ** is justifiable." 

Before dosing, however, let us ccmfess that we admit and deplore 
that there are many instances and occasions in vdiich " the presoit 
system of Church patronage " «works ill, and that there is a large and 
much to be regretted exercise of nflj»otism in the Chureh. This, alas ! 
seems to be an evil inevitably att»i4&ig the working of any insti tution 
by homan hands. Yet do we see in this even a beneficial efieefti 
m it knits, and keeps knit, ihe great families of the State to ths 
Chorohy and must exercise at least some restnooing influeiM* Bpon 
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ib0 d&axMleFi^iu^ only of the hoklen of tliMe boty oilMB, but also 
of ihmr i^tives. Altogether, we would B«y, all but unreBenredly, 
^«t as the pretei^ system of CliuTch patronaf^e has not been proren 
tO'beiheoretiei^ bad, or praeti^dly evil, and espeeially as nothing 
-pKWBiy better has been proposed, it is justifiable. Salikx. 

ITBaATITB ABTICLB.— II. 

EvBKY Chiistian Church is, or professes to be, a Church of God ; 
and by right its patronage truly rests in God. At His bidding 
€%?srone8 profess to hare arisen, and for His purposes they acknow- 
ledge themselves to exist. Every reasonable adherent of any 
Cfattreh would be perfectly willing to admit the abstract right of 
God to the government and patronage of His Church. As, how- 
ever, the Drnne Patron does not now outwardly direct the affairs, 
or nominate the conductors of the churches, but has evidently left 
these matters in human hands, our first inq^uiry is to find out 
whe^er He has left any indications of His will as to the persons 
la^ wh^^m His right shall be exercised. And if there is but the 
daghtest instruction ^iven by Him, it must be acknowledged to be 
8» unpardonable insult to presume to dispose these affairs without 
flEBTV regard to His deelarea Will. 

There is not to be found in the New Testament any code of 
kws upon the parochial constitution, or the administration of a 
system of Churen patronage such as now exists, and therefore there 
is no one passage which can be appealed to definitively to settle 
this question to general satisfaction. B^it it is contended that 
there is a system of Church order and government set forth in the 
W"ew Testament, as actually formed by men deputed by the Son of 
God for that purpose, and woriting under their auspices, which, in 
its very nature, forbids the introduction of anything akin to modem 
Church patronage. The apostles everywhere, in constituting 
C^iurches, formed communities consisting only of persons who 
Iffofessed to hold a peculiar relationship to God through a loving 
trust in the Lord Jesus Christ. These communities were com^ 
fflanded to permit none but honest, industrious, well-behaved,, 
chaste, and pious people to mingle with them (2 Thess. H. 6-^10 ; 
1 Cca-. y. 1—13 ; 1 Cor. xvi. 22 ; Ephes. v. 11 ,- Tit. iii. 10; 2 John 
10, 11). It was to these communities, and to no other persons. 
We contend, tiuit the right of appointing teachers and rulers in the 
CSiureh was giyen. I^eral passages might be mentioned, but 
ttore are two passages which appear to us alone conclusively to 
frote the scriptural right of tne Churches to exercise Church 
pa^onage. The one is in Acts i. There we find that the men 
who were immediately appointed by the Lord to form and teach 
te Church, esteeming it necessary to appoint an apostle, did not 
liiiiim efven to themselves the right of appointment, but left; it to 
yke "peofle. Surely if the apostles, God-instructed men as they 
ime, set up no claim to the right of appointment, but at once 
iii^jfeeiiit to rest with the disciples, there is an argument for the 
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riffht remaining with the diBciples still, wliioh it will be hard i to fl^ 
aside. The omer passage is in Acts vL, where again we find the 
apostles, without the slightest assumption of prerogatiye, oonuBitting 
to the whole nmltitude of the disciples the choice of the deaccms. 
From these facts we take it as a certainty, that when a Ohnstian 
Church first existed, it was the will of Grod that the power of " Churdi 
patronage," which belonged, of right, to Him, should be exercised 
by the separated society of His Christian people ; and it lies wilh 
the defenders of the present system to show that the same Divine 
person has altered His will, and authorized a different arrang»^ 
ment. 

Of course this argument implies that the English Establishment 
is utterly wron^ in viewing the whole nation as within the Churchy 
as well as in its system of presentation to benefices ; but both 
matters must necessarily be touched upon in opening our argument. 
For, admitting that the right was vested in the Church, it might be 
alleged, on the other side, that the various patrons merely exercited 
the right on behalf of the Church. This allegation, however, can 
have no place if we have shown that the right rests with peculiar 
communities, preserved, by a regular discipline, from admixture 
with evil persons ; and that without any power of alienating, thi^ 
right from tiiemselves. Strictly speaking, the Church of En^^land 
has no right of Church ^atrona^e, on the scriptural system, existing 
within her. For the right is m the separate community, and the 
Church of England, having no exclusive discipline, has no separate 
commuuity at all. 

While this is our main argument — ^viz., that the will of God has 
been revealed to the effect that the present system of Church 
patronage is not the one which He sanctioned, — it is not amiss to 
look at the system as at present in operation, and judge it apaft 
from a scriptural standard. 

It is clear that upon the present system, to a large extent, the 
character and teachings of the clergy. are under the control of mere 
wealth. Any man is at liberty to present a clergyman, aocprding 
to his own choice, to a benefice, if he has the money to buy the 
right ; and Ihere is but the slender defence of a bishop's examination 
to prevent him putting into the clerical office one scandalously unfit. 
There have been times — in the first Charles's time, and again in 
the last century— when the more strict sort of Churchmen have, in 
association, and as individuals, spent immense sums of mon^y> iii 
buying livings, tbkt they might be given to men whom ^ey 
esteemed good, in order to counteract the influence of the many 
clergy of another kind. What they could do for their party Views 
others could do for theirs ; so that the National Church may be 
shaped and ordered in its ministrations, in a large desree* aceoroing 
to the notions of a non-elected and irresponsible numoer of peraoA^. 
How largely this has been the case is well known. The clergy .of i^ 
Establishment, in the mass, instead of being leaders of the.peo|4^ 
have commonly been only the representatives of the views, theiR9ZMh 
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lend tbe vices, of tlie class of patronage-holders ; and, instead of 
abidkig in the tmth of God, have changed and veered about, 
aeoording as the wind of aristocratic opinion turned them hither 
Sad thither. 

The system is sadly injurious to the people. They pay the 
kboarer, but have no choice in his election. They may have a 
Biinister who laboriously instils his particular views into their 
annds. Upon his death or removal, they are often presented widi 
one of a totally different kind, who proceeds to destroy the work 
ias' predecessor has done, by teaching doctrines of an opposite 
character. A third may be one of no doctrine at all, and whose 
daily life is one of amusement and contemptible idleness. At each 
dumge some part of the congregation are offended — often driven 
to other places of worship, where they can be more sure of a 
settled t^hing, and these are pretty sure to be the persons of 
thought and decision of character, the loss of whom is a serious 
one. A much larger number learn to think of piety as consisting 
ranply in the common forms and unchanged outward observances, 
and sink into an unthinking, purposeless formality. 

The system is unfair to the clergy. Their promotion depends 
not on merit or length of service, but upon their connections. Or 
thmr power of creeping into favour with the holders of patronage. 
Multitudes of the clergy are toiling in poverty, while others 
hmiriate in plenty, irrespective of their honest deserts.- A Sydney 
Smith starves (as he did) for years in obscurity, while toe fat 
livings are often filled with youths of good families, whose (qualifica- 
tions for the ministry consist of a taste for brass candlesticks and 
good horsefiesh. 

This does and must cause intense dissatisfaction to those who 
bfliieve in purity as an important element in the constitution of 
Chrislian communities. Who, in reason, can respect an ecclesiastical 
mtem which welcomes the immoral to its communion, and gives 
the appointment of its ministers to the chance holders of property 
« office, or to the highest bidder in the auction room P 

Watam. 



ABE THE INTRINSIC MEEITS OF TTJPPER'S "PRO- 
.VERBIAL PHILOSOPHY" WORTHY OF ITS POPXT- 
*LABITrP 

AFFIBHATIVB ABTICLB. — I. 

'^'TSM article of E. S. J. ap]^ears to me to be sing^ularly unsatisfac* 
*^ 5' the style in which it is written condemns it most strongly, 
I4ad the writer studied the calm, noble language of the book 
^imiiM fain depreciate, to good purpose, we should not have had 
^^iMest language which runs through his article. He tells xm 
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'' tbg&t any detailed critieism must be dispensed T^kh.;" bnt^^mte 
Qot of the various topics written onbyM. F, Tapper, £. S. J.mi^^ 
have quoted for «8 a few, if, indeed, oaly one or two, tastsziees «of 
the very gross faults he imputes to the book. 

E. S. tf. proves too much for his eause, for it woukL be nest to 
impossible to bring any other charges against any book, how had 
soever it might be, than those of which he accuses Mr. Topper's^ 
for they, in hct, include every fault it would be possible lor «a 
author to eommit. If E. S. J. be correct, " Proverbial iHiilosephy ** 
must be the ^eatest trash ever written or published, and any one 
who reads his article must be surprised that he should have penufldl 
such a vile compositicm (as I presume ine has), after hanai|; 
discovered its nature, which he assures us he had done in its veanr 
first pages. E. S. J.'s opinion, is that all who do not agree -witia 
him are *' mere fools/' Surely this is not the jaethod in whsdito 
conduct a controversy in these pages ; and when an opponent oo&" 
descends to this style of writing, it may be very fairly assun^d t^at 
he has a very bad cause to advocate, <hi the wedl-known motto, 
" When you have a bad cause, abuse the counsel for the plaintifil" 
I must beg my opponent to recollect that every author cannot 
write a new philosophy ; but ihe highest office of an aul^r is to 
reiterate, in his age, the same truths whiek have been handed down 
from preceding ages. The greatest of our authors are those wJio 
feel tnis necessity to point unceasingly to ihe road of Trath, <Jiat 
tiiose who list may foUow it; and I aver that this office Mr. Tuppex; 
as one of the priests of literature, does perform. I will, howeviec; 
point out a few of the merits in Mr. Tapper's book;-j-only a few 
examples can, of course, be quoted. Every one of his numeoMms 
articles bears the stamp of genius. I open, by chance. Ins article 
on *' Authorship." How he dilates on this, much, if ri^tly eoA^ 
sidered, is one of the highest and holiest of privileges. Evidently 
he feds that '' great is the dignity, rare the worthinesa, high tiw 
privilege, and pure the happiness " of the " man ennobled by has 
pen." E. S. J. tells us that, according to Tupper, ^*to be simply 
contented is to attain our chief good. L^t us see what Tupper 
says on this very subject of contentment :— 

" None is poor but the mean in mind, tiie timorous, the weak, and unbelieving j 
None is wealthy but the affluent in sou), who is satibfied, and floweth over." 

Can any one quarrel with this view of the subject P Bvan^tmU 
Again, E. S. J. says, ''Ambition is construed into a madaeas/^ 
This is not Mr. Tupper's doctrine. What does his ** Dream of 
Ambition " teach us r Simply that which every writer on tkevab- 
ject tells us, — that an unqueochaMe ambi^on is a torturing fever» 
that leaves us but with death. To what did the Great Hafaiiwui'a 
ambition lead him P To the 'Occupauey of a aolitary .is»ek an^ilto 
mid^ of the ocean. To what the stdl greater ambitkm«fCbc€BaiPfiiifi 
From being the mighty man^niler of theae f^rad raalBM, io An 
ai|«ilttHile or a paoifME^d kisg, aod t(».th£ loM-o£A<ipn^fattof kair: 
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tufdmaeter. Thelife of •rofj aoabitioasimaiwwtetva 
«Rmiuiti<»]l]r Bgaiiurt that disorder of Hie mmd, which, if on* 
imzBined, n, witiioat doabt, a madness, and a madnest of the 
worst and most imoorable nature. 

'^I lefttht kftppy fields, th«t smiie noimd the vilUge of Ooatent, 
I Aiid sought, with wajwnd fcet, the torrid ^ee«rt of Ambitioa. 
Long tine, parehed and wearj, I tnT^led that barning tend, 
And tbe heeded baeiHek and adder were ttieired in mj way for falat; 
Black eoorpioos tbrenged me rouid, with sharp, uplifted stings, 
SeemiDg to nook me as I ran." 

Is it not the fact, I ask, that aspiration is frequently changed into 
^lantasj ; that hope does become a disordered, and worse than a 
cBsordered, a morbid dream ; and that duty is but too freouentlr 
eonrerted into a pliable stick P If so, the whole of E. S. J.'s 
objection against "Proverbiid Philosophy" falls to the ground, 
dmrely it is nothing against the book that the writer comes to the 
conclusion, '* All is yanity." That conclusion was arrived at by the 
matest prorerb-writer ; and be Tdio attempts "to strike with feebler 
Mad the harp of Sirach's son," may surely be expected to enunciate 
ftat same ofl^quoted truth. 

The merits of the book may, I think, be divided into three classes. 

IE. The truth contained and enunciated. 

H. Its effects and teaching. 

m. The language in which its trutb is enunciated. 

I. The truth contained and enunciated. Truth is not new. It 
is the form in whidi Mr. Tupper dresses his truth that imparts the 
diarm of novelty to it. 

^us does procrastmation receive chastisement at his hands : 

^To-morrow, idiispirfth weakoeist and to-raerrew findeth him tbe weateri 
Se^4MRow, pronieeth eonseienee, and behold, so tt^day for a fnlfilmeiS. 
^ aame of happy omen nnto youth, O hitter word of terror to the d stMd» 
. '^Geal of foUy*e lasy wish, and sorrow's e^er-eeming friend, 
J J'csnd's loophole, — oaotien's hint, — and trap to oatoh the honest,-— 
Tboa wealth to many poor, disgrace to many noble; 
Thba hope and fear, thoa weal and woe, thoa remedy, thou rain,— 
How thickly swarms of thonght are clnstering round to-morrow." 

Mr. Tupner passes over notiliing in the oxdinary round of li^ 
Ihe best ot the book is that, as we read, we can mentally ejaoidate^ 
sftii/^an^ not before thought c^, is flashed upon us by the light o£ 
hli«Bniu8, " That is true r And of other truths, of the existeBoe 
#md& we were, perhaps, iterant, he forcibly tells us. Nothang 
^^ iim. The trtnsportmg, pure delights of '* love,** and the 
purity of " mimage," he sets befim us in earnest, eloqKettt 

^ tsm, for a moment, to the treatise " Of Life." Mc. 

'Mnga befote ns eneeessivefy a ehild, pursuing the fioilisa 

I yovith, walking in the fair, flowereid padi <^ laofw ; tbt 

* ' tke demon of nuiMf had iked its elolsl^i 
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ihe old man, stretched upon his bed of illness, retamciDj|r his li& ipi 
thought. The angel of life reads his lesson, and. thus (if I may |Uif 
the term) he sums it up ; and in it E. S. J. may read the refntatum 
of his charges against Tupper : — t 

" For hnroaJk life is a choice wioe, flavoored unto him Who drinketh it. 
Delicate fragrance comforting the soul, as needful snhstanee for the body: 
Therefore see thoa art pure and guileless; so shall thy realities of life 
Be sweetened, and tempered, and gladdened, bj the wholesome spirit of romaooe.** 

Where is that negative effect which E. S. J. imputes to it. Does 
it exist in the following P 

*^ Dost thou live, man, dost thou live, or only breathe and labour? 

Art thou free, or enslaved to a routine, the daily machinery of habit? 

For one man is quickened into life where thousands exist af in a torpor, 
^ Feeding, toiling, sleeping, an insensate weary round: 

The plough, or the ledger, or the trade, with animal cares and indolence, 

Make the mass of vital years a heavy lump unleavened." 

I fancy E. S. J. cannot have read this article, or the one sacceeding 
it, *' Of Death," or he would not have laid the book down witli, 
what he terms, the conviction that everything is all light. Aeticm 
is a fair inference £rom the lines quoted, which certaimy urge that 
excelsior-like ascent (of the want of whicdi my opponent complouis) 
from the bare material into the realms of the spiri^al. Let £. S. J. 
study this, and he will find it conveys a philosophy the reverse of 
what he attributes to their author :— 

" A man will grow to an automaton, an sppendage to the counter or the desk, 
If mind and spirit be not roused to raise the plodding groveller." 

The wise and true philosophy of this article is, to "help to 
expose and undermine that sohd falsehood the IdDatenal." Oan 
words be more clear and to the point, or the meaning move 
evident P Here is reproof for those plcxlders and graspers, advooates 
of what they call, with a simper, the " practical,'* for their hatred of 
what they term " sentimentality " and " romance," on whom Tapper 
comments with eloquently earnest severity. 

I have already, I fear, trenched. too much upon the indulgence of 
the reader in bringing forth these few examples of the oook in 
question, but I considered it best to let it speak for itself. I refer 
S. S. J. (and your readers) to the articles " Of Immortality," ** Of 
Ideas," " Of Names," and ask him to point out that string of plati* 
tudes which, he says, pervades the whole book i Let him ao^oce 
some evidence of that want of thoroughness which he imputes to 
it. Let him find us, for our satisfaction, the laboured doggei^ 
of which he says it consists, and I ask him to ascend from "^e 
atmosphere of mere criticism, through the writing, to the min^'i^ 
the writer, and see the clear noble motives which actuated j^e 
task, and at least recognize l^e labour and diligence with wlhidi 
the work has been executed. The assurance with which E. 8. J. 
tells us that Mr. Tuj^er is no genius, is amusing, when thore 
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ly^ted reTiewera eTen than E. S. J. hare declared, long jeara ago, 
ftat tire author of " Proverbial Philosophy " is a talent^ man. 

2. Hie effect and teachings of the work. This, E. J. S. assures 
QB, is the doctrine of mere passivity ; bnt how he arrives at thif 
judgment, from anything in the book itself, is a mystery, a9 he 
does not point out any passage inculcating that as the result of all 

Ihave adverted to, and quoted, a few passages, indicating a 
oontrary teaching. In some tew particulars I shoidd be disposed 
to differ from Mr. Topper ; but of all writings and books this might 
be said. The effect of this book, I maintain, is of a decidedly 
healthy character, and I do not find a trace of any advice that 
might be construed, as E. S. J. would fain have us believe, into a 
blind fatalism. On the contrary, it urges upon all, the necessity of 
thought and action, the delights of literature, the crime of inaction 
and mere money-getting, the power of man over man, the respon* 
sibilities of existence, the holiness and purity of our social in- 
llitutions ; and the author discourses of life and its relations as one 
vmdd who wishes well to his fellows. 

This book has stood the test of some twenty-five years of pub- 
lis^. At first almost unknown to fame ; gradually rising into 
Mkmiation ; and the result of worth— hostile criticism, — ^and tiie 
ieores of editions in America, and the forty editions here, testify 
to the immense circle of readers who liave been charmed by 
the discoursings of our " Proverbial Philosophy." This popularity- 
I maintain to be, in some degree at least, a test of its worth. 

ni. The language of the book. On this point I feel great difficulty 
in setting before the reader the great charm whidi lies in the 
kaguage of ** Proverbial Philosophy." A few examples must 
wkmce. It is simple, telling, pure, and chaste. Let any one take 

Xtiiie book, and open it at any article, without design, and ^e 
sees are ten to one that he vnll not put it down till he 
hte finished that article, whatever it may be. It is a ^at thing 
niian a book can so fix the attention and charm the mmd. How 
truly he writes of books, as though every word is his own expe* 
xience in the matter,—- 

^ttbnameiits of mind, concrete wisdom of the wisest; sweet solaces of daily life; 
^ proofs and results of immortality. 

^ threes yielding all froits, whose leaves are for the healing of the nations. 
''^'QUDtea of knowledge, where all may eat, nor fear a flaming sword." 

' word comes direct from his mind, as it most from the 
every man or woman who has a real love for books. To 

', and, let us hope, to all who are drawn wiliiin the bonds of 

'hood by this Magazine, they are 




comrades, kbd advisers, friends, comforts, treasnret, helps, governments, 
""'^'^TWBities of tongues, who can weigh your worth f " 
*» .K 
mSIm fower of speech ha well describes as a 
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- joj which the jMmuntot of pleasure baTe not known, 



Though oarth, and air, and aoa baift gofged ali te appcAitea of i 

The tender ties of life he entera into and sets forfch, in the pure, 
dhaste eloquence of one who knows of what he writes. One of 
those he tells us is 

" A mighty spiritual force, warring with the dulness of matter; 
An angel mind breathad into a mortal, though £ftllen, yat how beantifiil! " 

Of Hie compass, and breadth, and force of his langua^, no 
example need be given. Those of his readers who are even hostile 
critios, must admit l^at marriage is a 



• happy lot, and hallowed CTen as the Joy of angels." 



If his advice w^e acted upon, the world would be a great detfl 
fafitter than it is. 

^ Marry not without means; for so sbouldst thou tempt Providence: 
Bat wait not for more than enough ; for marriage b the dutt of moat men. 
Giierous indeed must be the burden, that shall outweigh innocence and healthy 
And a well-assorted marriage hath not many cares.'* 

But to conclude. Tupper's "Proverbial Philosophy*' cao» J 
think, be confidently recommended to the perusal of any maa ok 
woman ; and that is a thing that cannot be said of all books. 33m 
few examples I have given must, I think, secure it against the 
charges £. S. J.' brings against it ; and I say that it is well wcxtkf 
of its reputation, because it contains truth ; because it points irai 
earnestly that there is a nobility in life ; that man has in ham 
"Acuities divine;" that he is no mere machine, his is no ineie 
animal life ; that there is in him the seeds of eternity, a ^ipunli 
that nothing, not even death itself, can quench; that, (in hiii 
own words,) though he may be tenant of a hov^l to-day, Im lit. 
still "heir to the universe for ever;" that life is an eama§t^.ik 
ffbrious reality, full of responsibilities, it is true (bat who weuld 
be without themP) yet of happiness the most sweet, angel-^lfi^ 
and tender ; pleasure the most real and pure. His th^ie acoMdft 
with Longfellow's, — 

** Life is real, life is eameat, 

And the grave is not its goal; 
Boat thoa artt to dust retomest. 

Was not s|)oken of the aouL" /- 

And when these merits are couched in language of the grea^s^^*" 
purity, chastity, earnestness, and eloquence, what can we do «il% 
such a book P Denounce it as does our friend E. S. J. P or bid, i^ 
God spised, and wish that it may, as it doubtless will, in spite^ or\ 
hostile criticism, maintain its reputation, and circulate among evoa '[ 
a laxtter number of readers than it does now P I franldy own ihM^ [ 
I horn most heartily to the latter. H. !• /'^ 
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foliiirs. 



OUGHT MAEBIAGE WITH A DECEASED WIFE'S 
SISTEE TO BE LEGALIZED P 

AFFIBMATITB ABTICLE. — ^11. 

Thb question proposed at the head of this paper is one that has 
in^Qitant praetical and social bearings. Bj many persons, the 
inaerTation of the law against marriage with a deeeased wife's 
sister (or, periiaps move correctly, what is generally aeeepted as the 
hnr on that subjedi), is considered to be one of the strongest safe- 
guards of omr social morality and domestie pnrity. They indeed 
often take higher ground than this, in their advocacy of the pr»» 
aait reetriotions upon marriage. They regard the ^x^bition of 
mmada^s^ with a deceased wife's sister as taught by Moses in the 
^Hk. of Lsvitioiis, and they deem such prohibition binding npoa 
A mui for all time. It is thus, in their opinion, contrary to Um 
lisiaUid lasr of Qod to contract the mamage under diseussum. 
THrnj believe, that any alteration in our pres^it marriage law it 
tO'he«trenQOudy resi^d. They beiieye tbemsdves supported by 
s<«iids>rntions of expediency and religion. They may oe so sup* 
fMscL We wait for proof. 

4te the other hand, there is a large and inereamng class whs 
sMtMer, that on the same principles of ei|Mdiency imd religion* 
At sooner the present restriotioDB on marriage are remored, the 
hMsr. Saeh persons do not beiieye tiwt thrae restrictions were 
•fHrinspoted by Moses, or if they were inmosed upon the Jews, 
Afll therefore they affect us. We beloa|^ to tiiat dasa. We think, 
on tfrery. aocoimt, that the present mamage law should be altered, 
ani we pr<Meed to five some reasons which appear to us sufficient 
for our belief. And £rst, as to the history oi' the marriage law in 
this country. 

^ ^le bill {(a the law against marriage with a deceased wi&'s 
asler, as that law now exists, was broa^^ into the House of Lords 
\f Lovd Lyndhnrst, on June 1st, 1635, and receiyed the Koyal 
en 'me Slst of Attgust in the same year. It is generally 
^d, that before the passing of this Act (generally cited as 
i'md 6th William IV., cap. 54)^ "there were several serious 
' Ifos and inconveniences in that branch of our nmrriaee lawB» 
, eomprises what are called * the prohibited decrees. Such 
|es were voidable by the canon law, and might have besst 
in the Ecclesiastical CcRirU, at the suit of any person 
I in the legal conseqaenees of each marriages ; bat thaf 
mUL 0Bij he itt «dda during the lifetime of both Iha msaned 
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parties ; and nntil so set aside, they were ralid in onr Ccrtirtr of 
Common Law. Hence the children of such marriages were liabnl 
to be bastardized at any time during the parents' lires : and as WIbi 
observed by Lord L;^ndhurst on introducing^ the Act, ' the le^iti^ 
macy of such children might have remained m suspense for htuf I 
century,' should the parents, who had contracted such marriage^ 
have 30 long survived." * ^ ^ ' ' 

It is not necessary to go into the history of the marriage hs4 
previous to the passing of Lord Lyndhurst s Act, further tiiaa t0 
say, that the only Acts which have ever prohibited marriage widk 
a deceased wife's sister by express statement, are the Acts of 
26 Hen. VIII., c. 22, and 28 Hen. VIII., c. 7. The former A:6t 
was repealed by the latter — and this Act again (28 Hen. VIBEJf 
was repealed by the Act of 32 Hen. VIIL, c. 38, which enaoftl^ 
" That all persons are lawful to marry that be not prohibited 
by God's law; and that no reservation or prohibition (ferod'8'ht# 
except) shall trouble or impeach any marriage without the Levitibtf 
degrees." ** 

This Act is still in force. It was repealed by the Act of 1 aaid^ 
Phil, and Mary, c. 8, but was revived " by the Act 1 Elig., c. 1 ; 
but neither the Act 25 Hen. VIII., c. 22, nor that of 28 Hen. VIU., 
c. 7, was revived by the Act of Elizabeth ; nor are the prohibitions 
contained in those statutes re-enacted, either by the Act of Elizabeth^ 
or by any other Act of Parliament. The Act of Elizabeth, on tiie 
contrary, expressly declares, ' that all other laws and statutes, aad 
the branches and clauses of any Act or statute, repealed by the sead 
Act of 1 and 2 Phil, and Mary, and not in the present Act spedtX^ 
mentioned and revived, shall stand, remain, and be repealed ktd 
void, in such like manner and form as they were before the malriatf 
of the Act.' "t _ ' 

As far, then, as the statute law of the land is concerned, it is yei 
a question for judicial decision, whether or not that law prohirats 
marriage with a deceased wife's sister.ij; 

* " Considerations on the State of the Law regarding Marriages with a Deceased 
Wife's Sister." By H. B. Reynolds, M. A., Barrister-at-Law, p. 5. 

t Reynolds, p. 16. 

% C. J. Erie says, ** I incline to think that the nunriage with the ^ter flif a 
deceased wife is valid. It is objected, that the qnestioo tarns on the intentSoB 
of Parliament in nsing the expression 'prohibited degrees* in the Act Mlf 
and 6th William IV., c. 54. It appears that the degree in question, and miMii 
more distant degrees, had been supposed to be prohibited before the time of 
Henry VIII. 

"In 1563, Archbishop Parker; and in 1603, the Convocation ; and in 1605, iifce 
King, confirming their constitutions; and from that time, the Ecclesiastical Coiirta 
(which alone have direct cognizance of the question), have included the degree tt 
question among the prohibitod degrees. 

** TherefcHre, when the 6th and (tth Will. IV. passed, there was a known ti1«Ai 
called the prohibited disgrees; the statute does not define or alter the dliM^,lM 
adopts it; and th«i changes the result from ToSdable to Told. As there #iiM#^ 
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y Uo Btatatoi now in force define the term "prohibited degrees," 
ftangh» as C. J. Erie says, " There was a defined class known by 
ftlQ name of prohibitea degrees" — this class being Archbishop 
ftiker's •* Table of Degrees. The statute of 32 Hen. VIII., c. 38, 
viaoh was revised by 1st Elizabeth, "constituted the statute law 
of,ibe realm, under which the legality of the marriaees in question 
was to be tried, prior to the passing of Lord Lyndhurst's Act, — 
iJiich Act, as we have before seen, made such marriages not only 
rouble, but void.* Now the enacting part of the statute 32 
Sten. VIII., c. 38, begins by declaring tlwt " all persons are lawful 
to marry that are not pronibited by God's law." There was no 
h$ of JParliament then in existence declaring that any particular 
li^nriages were prohibited by Good's law. No mention had hitherto 
)^fi/m made in the statute of any marriages forbidden by the Levitical 
fE^diibitions ; and in the subsequent declarations of the statute 
101 regard to the Levitical degrees, it is observable that the 
itatute does not expressly enact that all persons are at liberty to 
marry who are not prohibited by the Levitical degrees ; but the 
hmguage of the Act is, that "no reservation or prohibition, God's 
W except, shall trouble or impeach any marriage without the 
I . V . : — 

MItied class known by the name of prohibited degrees, the intention to refer to 
tUft Idass mast be presumed from the use of the name. 

1 ** As the statute applied to a known state of law then administered in the Eccle- 
iiiatical Courts, and left it as to the degrees unaltered, it would be taken to 
li«» confirmed it But tht answer is, that, bj the 32nd Hen. VIII., c. 38, all 
Hpijij^i II are enacted to be lawful unless prohibited by God*8 law; that the 
SIIKrii^e in question is certainly not prohibited thereby, but, on the contrary, it 
mmwed of; that the false assumption of a prohibition in God's law in the 35th 
m^ 28th Heu. VIII., is superseded by the subsequent statute of 32nd Hen. VllL, 
which, in its application, requires the judge to ascertain what is prohibited by 
GU's law, not what is erroneously supposed to be so. 

^^"That the statute of Queen Mary declares most forcibly that the degree in 
question was not prohibited| which is the latest statute on the subject, and there- 
fion not binding. 

' ^ That neither the opinion of Archbishop Parker, nor the constitutions of a 
GMiTocation, nor any series of decisions in the Ecclesiastical Courts, are of the 
dSg^test avail against an Act of Parliament; and that, therefore, the degree in 
fpiltioii, in 1885, was not prohibited, though erroneously supposed to be so. 
ni^.ll^at, as the 5th and 6th Will. IV. did not alter the law as to the degrees 
IpMelfes, the question is to be considered af it would have been before that Act 
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MMt make them valid; so centuries of mistake as to the invalidity of the mnr- 
HM.ia question will not render them invalid.** — From opinion published in 1844. 
^ypinraader will observe, that besides confirming the particular point for which it 
ptHijulid, this opinion confirms also the history given in the text. 

* tills Act simply declares that all such marriages as were within the '"pro- 
tt|I^Q,4egrBes of affinity," and which had been solemnized prior to a given day, 
BJWaIi" valid; ftnd that all tboae K^emni^ after that day should be absolutely 
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Leritioal degrees/' It wwagsisft tieiMnTpedpfoliibitt<M»af ilie 
Bomith Ohxircli tkat the diRiie of die Btattrte was direetecL II 
jositiyely renders nail and Toid all radi prc^bitions beyo&d 411 
Iievilioal degreet ; and tlie utmost that it does, by inference, is tk 
oenfirm such ^dnbitions wrthin those degrees. Tet it doev aol 
sfcate that the prohibitions of tiie Pope (against which the statate 
appears also, by the ]9reamble, to JM^e been wholly ^Srectec^ 
artbough within tiie Leritieal degrees, shtll neoessarily be ado^iM 
as tests by which to try what particnlar marriage are pioliibit#d 
l^ ** the hiw of God." It declares that all persons may marry Aii 
are not prohibited by God's law. It leares the question of what il 
"God's law" to be determined by other considerations than tlii 
exposition of the Pope ; and while it express^ omits to rerire Ite 
iK»rmer declaration of the legislatnre, that mmmages, within cerhia 
prohibitions, derived from the Levitieal law, are contrary to the kw 
of Grod, it in fact dedares (according to Chief Justice Yaughaa^ 
opinion, in his commentary on the scutate of ^ Hen. YIII.) ** ttel 
an prohibitKHis by the canon and civil law, quatenus canon and Ofipfl 
law, are to be whoUy excluded ; and u&bss the marriage be pro* 
hibited by the Divine law, that it is to be made lawful"* Ani 
here it will be proper to observe, that in the year 1563« a table of 
consanguinity and afBinity, within which persons were prohibited to 
znarry according to the Soman canon law, and which is caUed 
<* Archbishop Parker's Table of Degrees," was published by thJe 
authority of the Archbishop, and was ordered to be placed in otnr 
ehurches. This table, wbieh prohibits, among others, a marriag* 
with a deceased wife's sister, is referred to in tke 99th canon of toe 
English Church, passed in the year 1608, which declares thai 
*' aU marrii^es made and contracted within the degrees ex pr esae A 
in the table set forth by authority, in 1563, shall be judged mces* 
tuous and unlawftQ, and, consequently, shall be dissolved as void 
from the beginning." 

This is considered as the canon law of England in regard to 
prohibited degrees of marriage, though it may be here observed^ 
that, with respect to these canons of 1603, Lord Hardwicke, in tiie 
year 1736, delivering the -judgment of the whole Court of King% 
Bench, in a most profound and elabcnrate argument,t d^ided " tiuii 
the canons of 1603, having been made since the Eefbrmation, aaid 
not having been confirmed by Parliament, do not bind the laity in 
matters merehr ecclesiastical." The authority of these canonfr of 
ie6^ to bind laymen has been also doubted, even in the spirittuil 
courts; and it nas been said by Sir W. Wynne— a very hi^ 
authority in these courts — ^that the canons are, in many instances 
only declaratory of the law as to what shall be its execution, and 
not always introductory of the offence.ill It has, consequently, 

• Harrison r. Bornell. Vanghan's ** B p./* p. 245. 
t Middleton v. Crofts, 2 Atk., 650. 

% Crompton v, Bulter, 1 Hagg, 464. Also note to l^esrwood «. Kay, 1 Momf 
F. C. cases, 359. 
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Be M matter oi gtvre «oii8id0ratioii liow ftr die « r giimit 
fpun^ the legality of tlie mazriages under disouMion zeeeiyea a^ 
■ra^&om tlie fact thattlie^ areprokibited by the eaaons of lOOdL 
fHtjetom to the atatote of 32 Hen. YIII., c. 38, to eonsider ita 
yper interpretatioii, independent of the eanon of 1603. Leid 
^A, in hie " Institatea/'* laja it down, '* that by the statute in 
gmrtiion, it ia declared that all pmnons may lawfully marry that are 
■fl. Inhibited by God's law, ». e,, that are not prohibited by ihm 
tannenl degrees ;* and it would seem that the judges, in yarioaa 
j|ri>rioni,t have adopted the Levitioal degreee, aa a key to the 
aiarpretation of the term " Gk>d'8 law," as used in the statute of 

,,fWhi^ then, are the Leritical degrees P and is marriage with a 
meased wife's sister prohibited by them P Here, again, " dooton 
jtrngree." The prohibitions themselves (in other words, the Ltm^ 
liiaL d^prees) are found in Ley. zviiL ; and in the 18th verae of 
i^ ehapter we have words which thoae who hold precisely <^f>poatta 
nspwa on this subject have not failed to appeal to, as a£&>rding tiM 
sliQfigeBt testimony to their particular opinion. The verse reads t-— 
** JReither shalt thou take a wife to her sister, to yez her, to uncorer 
her nakedness, beside the other, in her lifetime." The margimai 
leading is, " one wife to another ;" and our opponents contend i^udk 
fte words of the text and of the marein should change places, on 
iha ground that the text gives the literal, and the margin tiie 
iGosmatiical translation. If this assertion be true (which we deny, 
and which we hope to disprore), the Terse, even then, does not 
fi}dbid marriage with a deoeaeea wife's sister, as our opponents 
aS^ie^ but merely forHds polygamy. Aa such, it has, then, nothing 
wlttteyer to do with the questicm. under discussion, and certainhf 
eaanot be fairly used in proof of prohibition. But we contend tibat 
khe literal translation is^ in Uiis case, the true one. Dr. Alder, the 
C^ief Babbi, translates it» " And a wife to her sister thou shalfc not 
take» to yex her by uncoTering her nakedness, beside her in her 
lifi^hne." The great body of ancient and modem Jews have so 
understood it. The Septuagint gives the literal renderm^; th« 
Xaignm of Onkeloe, the Samaritui, Syriac, Arabic, and Tulgate 
msioDs do the same. Michaelis, Dr. Smith, Dr. Henderson (a 
lattadof ours, who, for many years^ studied under Gksanius himself ), 
aod saany other Hebraists, aaaett the correctnesa of the trans- 
htuma in our Bibles. 

We here, however, anticipate an objection. It may be said that 
the same words whidi in Ley, xviii. 18 are r^iidered literally, ue^ 
*;a ^ife to her sister," are, in Exod. xxvi. 3, 5, 6, 17 ; Ezek. i. ^, 23 ; 
iS«. 13, and in many other places in the Old Testament (34 in 
i£)» rendered idiomatically, i.e., " one to another," or words equiw 
lent. But we at once reply, that the word which is r^idered 

♦ Co. Litt, 235a. 
. . t VftTigban, 302. 5 Thod., 448. But Me C. J. Erie, quoted before. 

% Reynolds, pp. 20-^22. 
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** sister" in Lev. xviii. 18, is the same w<»rdy in tlie Hebre^^ ^P^Wi^ 
is rendered '' sister " in every passage of the Old Testament i§^ 
which the word "sister" occurs. It is so rendered ino^etl^|% 
ninety times in the Septuagint ; and whenever *" the word ooavm 
in iU proper relation to human beings, it is always and invanii^if^/ 
rendered "sister." The phrase, as distinct from the meanliig 
of the separate words, is a Hebrew idiom.* " When two thiBA 
were exactly alike, as ' curtains,' ' tenons,' ' cherubim,' &e.« Sis' 
Hebrews, in describing their connection and contact, used thep^ratfy 
' a woman to her sister,' to express the idea of * one to anoth^iw' 
But here it is to be observed, tnat not only were the things inanir 
mate, necessitating the acceptance of the words idiomatically^ Dfi^ 
that the things thejnselves to which they referred were first mentiomi 
by name; the nouns describing them were used, and then, in tihi» 
phrase 'one to another,' the words composing it were used- «p 
^onouns (more strictly called pronominal adjectives), that is, a» 
words having a fixed and ascertained sense by the erplanatory staie- 
ments occurring in the context. But in Lev. xviii, 18, the wojr^B 
are fiot used pronominally, but substantively. They are not rehMiei^ 
to anything tnat has been described, and for which they specifically 
stand, but are themselves the nouns descriptive of what is meant i 
and seeing that they refer here to human beings, not to material 
objects — ^to persons, not to things, the probability is (to use no 
stronger expression) that they must be taken in their natnrj4r 
literal, personal sense, — that sense, in fact, in which they ooenr 
in all other places where they are similarly used. 

" Suj^osing we read the words not literally, but idiomatically, ii 
is to be observed, that the exact and only admissible rendering,^ 
that case, would be * one to another.' The phrase may be rende|re(l 
either literally or idiomatically, but not in such a manner as to mi^ 
both, * One wife to another ' does this, — ^it begins literally and. en^ 
figuratively ; it is half comme^t and half text. The words eitb^ 
mean, as words, '& wife (or a woman) to her sister,' or they memv 
<u a phrase, * one to another.' Now, this phrase, as we have said, 
was not only founded on the exact likeness or identity of two 
things, but when it was used, the things were described, and it was 
thus distinctly understood what they were, — what the 'one' thin^ 
was, and what the ' other.' But here they are not described; 
if, therefore, the idiom is used, ' one to another,' the question anaes# 
' one WHAT P ' In itself, or by preceding explanation, the text does 
not say. We must ascertam the 'what,' therefore, by general 
reasoning or critical exegesis. ' One to another P ' it means, say oar 
opponents, * one wife,' — * one wife to another wife.' It does nob m^ 
so. Why not 'one sister' P Likeness, similarity, identity, wana 
tile ideas to be suggested by the phrase, and, grammatically speak- 
ing, a sister is at least as likely to be meant as a wife." f 

* See " GeseDius' Hebrew Grammar," bj Prof. Rodiger, § 124, Bern. 4, p^9^ 
t " The Men of Glasgow and the Women of Scotland." By f. Binney, pp, 17, fUU 
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>Btt tlie Tending of Ley. xriii. 18, proposed by (lie advocates of 
j||||r68ent law, is open to other objections. Wliat is the use of the 
ims "during her lifetime"? Could she be "vexed" by her 
ifidtod taking another wife when she was dead P Or does the 
tttte mean that the husband might take another wife after the 
deeease of the first P Did the Israelites want to be tojd that ? Or, 
TSf% a fact, as the proposed reading would show, that Moses pro- 
lilblted polygamy P Had the patriarchs, or had the kings, no more 
thia one wife eachP If it was contrary to the Mosaic law to 
prifelice polygamy, did God punish Abraham, Jacob, Elkanah (the 
filmier of Samuel), Joash, who "did that which was right in 
te sight of the Lord all the days of Jehoiada the priest (which 
lUloiada ** took for him two wives"), David, or Solomon, and many 
fl^rs, for breaking His law P Nay, did not Moses himself, in 

d. xxxi. 9, 10, and in Deut. xxi. 15, 17, expressly legislate for 

'gamy, though not commanding itP 

bese, and similar considerations, are in favour of our translation. 
What the verse really forbids is the marriage of two sisters (as 
Leah and Rachel) to one man during their joint lives. It does not 
f(»fbid polygamy in any other way. It does not forbid marriage 
wMl a deceased wife's sister. And this is the interpretation of this 
wtiie adopted by all the Talmudical Jews. 

On the other hand, if there is an express prohibition against 
taking a wife to her sister, to vex her, during her lifetime, there is, 
&' Dr. Chalmers says, " the prohibition only against marrying a 
wife's sister during the life of the first wife, which of itself implies 
aHherty to marry the sister after her death.'' And this is the view 
^ taken by the Jews themselves. Dr. Alder states that " the marriage 
(tf a^ widower with the sister of a deceased wife is not only not 
considered by the Jewish nation as prohibited by the Divine law, 
but it is distinctly understood to be permitted ; and on this point 
- ocather the Divine law, nor the Eabbis, nor historical Judaism, 
leirre room for the least doubt. To the best of my knowledge, not 
arnngle opinion can be met with, throughout the Eabbinical writings, 
which would even appear to throw any doubt on the legality or pro- 
priety of the marriage of a widower with his deceased wife's sister. 
S^ttha marriage, so far from exposing the parties to any reproach, is 
cofmdered proper, and even laudable ; and where young children arc 
kft by the deceased wife, the marriage is allowed to take place within a 
^tOfier period from the wife's death than would otherwise be permitted, "^ 

Bat it is objected, that as Moses prohibits marriage with a 
Sudeased brother's widow, so also, by parity of reasoning, he pro- 
lAits marriage with a deceased wife's sister. But we deny the 
^ISiidlusion. in fact, the prohibition itself is not of universal appli- 
dl^on. By Deut. xxv. 5, a man was enjoined, or commanded, to 
marry a deceased brother's widow, if that brother died childless. 
The reason why Moses prohibited the marriage, except on this last 
clSlit^ion, seems "to have arisen from the fact that brothers had, 
ImQt^ this time, been in the practice of considering a brother's 

1862. I 
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iwidow as part of t^o iolieritaQee, a^A of aproropnlAiQiif ' liMtM-to 
tliemfi^lves (if unable to buy a wife), a«: tb* Mox^^o^^dQt mi 't^iJI 
ibis was 'a very needful prolubition." *' Of oourgetbiifi ' "" 



not apply to tbe marriage of a deceased wife's skter. In.&fliuiit 
migbt nave bappened tbat a marriage with a deceased mS^B*Bmimff 
was incurred tn carrying out the command of Deut. x:^. 5it ftm tf V 
two brotbevs inarried two sisters, aad tbe younger btoihMr wesi^ 
left a widower, wbile tbe elder brotber died cbildtiesi.; tbeou b^ 4tai? 
express command of tbe Mostdc law, tbe widower and. wi€l#«mMil* 
baye married— tbe former marrying a deo6a9ed fft^!« si&hn^! 8#) 
n^itucb, for tbe Levitical law tbufi preventing tbe mama^i. 

But admitting, for tbe sake of argument, tbat' tbe Levitieal l99^^ 
jurobibited marriage witb a deceased wife's sister,* is tbat limi^om'^ 
binding upon us. "Ay, tbere's tbe rub." We tbink nofc. V^l^ 
believe tbe Levitical law, as Levitical lato^ to be- uot moue. binditagb 
upon us tban is tbe French law against murder and tbeffe^ TlM»* 
principles of tbe Levitical law are alone binding upon U0» as}.£» mB 
tbey are identical witb the principles of universal law* We obef^ 
tbem as belonging to tbe latter, and not to tbe foimfiF; Wa mr^ 
pose no one will bold tbat all tbe enactments of tkeMosaielaw^i 
of universal application. We, even, in. tbis countrYj a«e Bot> oi_ 
si 8 tent in our interpretation of tbe " Levitical cUgreef^'' W#» 
a})SQlutely prohibit tbe marriage of a man^ witb bifltbiselber'^swidfAir, 
^bicb Moses did n^t absohitely prohibit. Tbfircuioa lair OBbeet 
went so far as to prohibit marriages between,eoKi0iB«.tO]£be'«^vc»^ 
degree, between godfatbers and godmotbersy audi betmeMk god^* 
children and sponsors, all on the (supposed) autho7ntsfi(fihe'Z^i4icial'* 
degrees; and Lord Coke declared that a divorce* migbt .bav^e' b0€«'^ 
obtained on tbe ground tbat tbe busbandbadjStood^exjjSi^top ^iU». 
w{/e*s cousin ! 

We are not alone in our opinion^as to tbe extent Aftdf6ro&o£tbi> 
Levitical law. Hundreds of eminent divines bave beld tbe naian* 
Tiew. More tban 600 clergymen of tbe !E^tabli^edi ObvaQJI^. 
petitioned, tbe House of Commons on tbis side of? the marriage' 
-question some ten yeans ago. Amucb'.langernumberTnowbml 
tbese views, and tbe Arcbb^qp of Dublin is found advocating ;tb4^ 
sentiments of Miiton and.JerenjyTaylorr-tbat Judawmia oo^f<BNK« 
the Jews* 

Are sucb marriages expedient or desirable P We tbink> tK«j««ffe* 
As. tbe law now stands, it prevents only the. most conscientk>ut men 
from contracting sucb marriages. But it demoralizes the poos* If 
tbey cboose to marry the sisters of deceased wives, l^ey do io. 
O^n tbi^y take advantage of tbe law to avoid 8upp<»ting iktoivt 
wives, as in a recent case at Leeds. Many persons get so masiMl* 
i),broad. About one widower in tbirty-thvee marries bis deoeaot^ 
wife's sister in .tbia country, and since tbe passing of Jjcx^lfffA^ 

* Michaalis' <<Comm«itary ob Laws of Bfases,*' Vol II.» p. 30. SlfeKM- 
Tran^^atioik 



ItaM^JLo^fliSbitt 70,000 m(Ai loarri^dtf have takes phUse, inrolrili^ 
iiMfik^tiamt^ of at least 60,000 children. In codntriM on th& 
Sklmmst, such mamages are allowed — with and without dlspen- 
BHi^— «nd no worse effects follow than fh>ni other marriages. 
Ittised, when such marriages of English sttblectstake place abroad/ 
il^^lgt a great question with lawyers how far such martiares are 
lk|il.' There is no physical objection to such marriages — ^mere is 
iM^t^miteanguinity — and we think a deceased wife'-s sister the most 
Ifc^ person to behave' kindly to the motherless children. 

But admitting also, for the sake of argument, that such marriages 
^ undesirable, is that any reason for enforcing legal restrictions 
zINnbi&dting themP Are all undesirable things to be prevented — all 
imhxhle things to be brouriit about— by Abt of Parliament. It is^ 
iW'doubt, a very undesirf3)l6 thing that many young ladies, Who 
i^ to get married, cannot obtain husbands — that the number of 
(if'maiad is rapidly increasing year by year, — ^very undesirable 
ifektlttills are working short time, and that the poor want bread, — 
lietr who would think of altering these things by Act of Parliament P 
If^tt), except unmarried ladies, would wish bachelors to be under & 
pj^taix: P As wise Archbishop Whately says, " It is not advisable 
&Kt^ a gentleman should marry his servant girl, or a young girl 
jsedtrr an old man, or an old woman marry a yoimg man ; but who 
^r9ald prevent these things by law P You must go upon the broad 
lOineipie of non-interference ; — i. e., that a clear and adequate case 
(^public advantage is to be made out to justify any restriction. 
Lei your opponents be called upon to bear the burden of proof ; — 
♦i».j to show some manifest and considerable public benefit •oto-' 
Uttfwl, or evil prevented, by the restriction. I take my stana on 
1i# broad general principle, that every restriction is an evil in itseff 
—^t political liberty (as Paley observes) consists in a man being 
Sli^eidt to no restriction that is not counterbalanced by a ^ater 
tiiMnt of public advantage; that the general rule, accordingly, 
^gaddbe to let every one do as he pleases, the burden of proof 
Ijfl^'upon the advocates of any restriction to show its necessity." * 

'We have now done. Our article has been a long one, and we 
aW^sorry for it ; but the subject required a full discussion. We 
iMCte it with our readers, believing^ with the Bishop of Uaadaff, 
that " there is no moral or religious objection " to ''marria^ with 
adeceased wife's sister." F. S. 

»| NEdATIVB ABTICLH.— n. 

*M». Bditob, — I am sorry to learn that even JBriHsh Contrth 
v$f9ialists are to be found advocating the affirmative of this quee^ 
tkNif; I had thou^t them all to hkve been more rational creatures, 
ItH' ihiere is no -knowing what men^ even the best of men, will 
acne to. I do not think, for one moment, you entertain sueh^ 
omde notions as they have, or may, put forth ; no, I believe bett^ 
iiJBigs of you^ because ydii have always been a ladies' man, advo» 

* Letter to G. A. Crowder, Esq. 
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etAm^ their interesfca in erery possible way ; but, in joor edit 
capacity, you of course must bold the balances of justice. .._ 
even band while this subject is under debate, otherwise, I shbu 
have solicited your kind assistance on our side, and I am sinri^J] 
Aould not have desired that valuable aid in vain. '^'}* 

' There is the religious view, and the civil or social view of iMi 
question ; if the consideration of the former shows an authoritaHvd 
precept, direct or indirect, the latter, as a necessary consequehd^ 
18 subject to it, and controlled by it ; we will, therefore, first ofTer a 
few remi^ks on the religious part of the question. '■ 

In the begiDuiug, it was ordained by the Creator, that man and 
woman shoiSd become one flesh by marriage — should be considered 
by mankind, as they were constituted by God one blood — flesh of 
flesh, bone of bone, every expression being used which could, with 
the most emphasis, express the oneness of being, feeling, interest, 
and relationsnip ; these ideas have been, and become so mucb li 
part of our nature, that all nations have, at all times, recognized 
their fullest truthfulness, from the most savage and illiterate, to 
the most highly civilized and learned of the sons of men. Now, H 
IS said in the 18th chapter of Leviticus, that a man cannot many 
his father's daughter, t. e., his own sister ; this is given as a precept 
of Divine authority. But we have seen that Divine law constitutes 
man and wife one in being, feeling, interest, and relationship; 
consequently, the sister of his wife is his sister also, and he 
is, therefore, forbidden by the same Divine law to take her ift 
marriage. 

Now, Mr. Editor, this argument is so simple, that " a wayfariiM 
man, though a fool, may not err therein** I am sure you thmk so ; 
but as some vaiDglorious remnant of conceit and puppyism nUk^ 
plague you so muck by his importunity as to induce you to publt^ 
ms lucubrations, I wiU take, at least, the only pretence out of Ms 
reach, by removing all validity from his pet argument. ** Anil 
these tldngs were once true, there is no doubt," he says ; "but th^^Jf 
were intended for a different people to ourselves, and for a different 
time to this we now live in ; that time is past ; 'twas in the infah^ 
of this old world of ours, now we are in its manhood ; that peopte 
was ignorant, untutored, narrow-minded, bigoted, sensual, grovelling, 
but we, in this Nineteenth Century, are highly civilized, weR 
disciplined in mind, intensely cultivated, noble and dignified & 
nature, liberal in sentiment, capable of hieh and noble things ;«>^, 
with this world, have thrown off the swaddling-clotlies of infancy 
and rejoice in the full strength and matured experience of robui^ 
manhood." ' ' 

If this Divine law, by which man and woman are made one fleshy 
with equal and correlaave relationships, and this Levitical marna^ 
£kw, were designed for a particular tune and people only, I shot^ 
expect to find some aumoritative declaration to that effect 60 
explicitly laid down, that no one could misimderstand it, and so 
generally diffused, that no individual member of the human fai)[iilj^ 
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miviiit bj any possibilitj, be ignorant of tiiat fact, so important to 
'j^ physical and^ religions well-being of the hnman familj in its 
f^^ety. Is this found to be the case P No ! revelation and 
Bistbry, the morals, manners, and customs of every nation, testify to 
1^, contrary. If we are wrong in this, the affinners of this debate 
mojllt set us right; a task, I fancy,of no easy accomplishment for them. 
If. it not the law and custom of all civilized nations, sanctioned by 
$r^ Testament precept, to regard man and woman (married) as 
made one in all social mterests and relationships P Is not this as 
tnie now as it was at any previous timeP Does any one of 
^ changes made in the marriage law of the Old Testament, to 
fi^ the advanced spiritual life and requirements of the New dis- 
pmsation, alter or invalidate this point in the Adamic and Mosaic 
eponomy P I think not ; and logic of a peculiar kind only can 
prove any change as potentially affecting it. The advocates of this 
inoestuouB system, to whom I am oblig^ to oppose myself in the 
common interests of my sex, appear to forget tnat the relation of 
eonsanguinity, created by marriage, has its origin with the human 
$ui|ily, is co-extensive with the existence of mankind, and is not 

£ted by time, either past or future, unless the essentials of human 
ire be proved to be changed. Thus it is seen that, religiously 
cc^idered, marriage with a deceased wife's sister always has been, 
ifnow, and always will be, incestuous, while man's nature remains 
nnchanged in its essential characteristics. It may serve to in- 
fluence and strengthen some minds if I show some reasons from the 
social aspect of this question, although I have no good opinion of 
ik»>t man's sanit;^, who will not feel his mind to be set at perfect rest 
Tffqn this question by the religious argument the merest novice 
'fyff derive from the sacred Scriptures. The physical powers are 
giel^ to degenerate by the frequent intermarriage of near 
ri^tions, and the intellect becomes weak, imbecile, idiotic, and per- 
nuinently monomaniacal, from the same cause — effects tending 
w the complete prostration of the whole race ; social ties, relation- 
fups, obligations, and duties, become confrised, ill-defined, and 
^S^er]j disregarded ; the bonds of society broken up ; the family 
dSple. annihilated ; mankind a heap of shreds and patcoes, the result 
(^nature's 'prentices dabbling in the Master's work, attempting to 
imrove upon the Master's chief handiwork — ^man — in his nighest, 
Qoblest, greatest, most glorious character as creator of the human 
Mq} divine. I am ashamed of such men. Away with such nonsense ! 
JOfttey will disgrace so flagrantly their humanity, let them, with 
their opinions, be held up to the just indignation and contempt of 
f^ right-minded men, ana women too. Talk of the world having 

Bbeen in the swaddling-clothes of infancy, I think ikey have 
, still are, and ever will be, fixed in the puerilities of child- 
, as long as they live. *Tis a pity they are not confined to the 
wmf^Tj and the cradle ; such would be more congenial to their 
^l^iied morals and their dwarfed intellects. 
■ J. H. W. insinuates, that any one holding the negative view on 
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1^18 question, is ]xkelj '^to take thiii^s (gt fflaated with<mtrpr.wTi«li(i 
jaqwy! iototheir intriB«(Mnerit8/* it will appear by thetorc^goibg 
observfttioiis, compared with his paper, that the '* boot is on, ifl^ 
x>tWfopt.*' Of one thin^he may be certain, — any paper bcanqg 
Ius*MgQatare will n^t be taken for granted, at least not by tlie 
fenuUe portion of your readers, Mr. Editor. That which has 
obUi^^ the sanction of antiquity, which has been sT^pported by 
|he* wisdom* of ages, aad is left for onr guidance, is worthy ef beiog 
IDeceived at kaat witJi respect, in these Nineteenth- Century df^ya, 
•And ought not to be hastily rejected. Besides, when a law or .a 
custom not eaily.has tliesanci^onof past ages, but has the autiioriiy 
pf^t)iYin(e preempt, and is commended by sound reason as good, true;, 
^^d beneucialt then aU are bound to receive it cordially, h^artl]^, 
a^ should, not be twittedwith taking things for.grant^ i^^ithout 
fiyamination. I would ask J. H. W. what thi? question has to do 
frith the Jewish custom of the man tajring the widow of his brother 
?to wjf(p, while his own wife is still living P or Jacob, Leah, and 
iBachelP 'Or th^e practice of polygamy? I am at & loss to see 
4ny connection these matters have with our present debate* aod 
/appose. Sir, they must have escaped youi^ notice, or you wo^ 
Ikav^e ejcercised your editorial pperogativQ, and expunged .si%& 
r^narks.tas irrdevant. 

jj. H. W. says, in answeriq^ this question affirmatively, tiro 
thin^ have to be settled ; — that it ** is eonsistent with GhristiaoBy 
igad soeial requirements, and that the practical want of such Jto 
enactment is sufficiently felt to justify the reueal of e;si8ting 5^- 
hibitory laws." That it is consistent with Christianity he nieTinr 
xitempts to show; and the latter is certainly a blunder of the mmt 
jfl^grant nature,-^the practical want of laws to be the justrfyiag 
jQQUse of their prohibition (!) Well, this out-Serod's Herod. Who 
could have anticipated su«h a denouement? But taking J. H. W, 
hy what he is supposed to mean, not by what he says, that a har 
fer, permission to marry brothers and sifters is sufficiently feltto 
WArraat li^e repeal of the prohibitory laws, I should join issue with 
him tiiat a law to marry brothers and sisters in the terms of tMis 
debate is not sufficiently felt to warrant the repeal of present kMrs. 
!He has failed to prove the want, and, until he proves it, the want 
exists only in his own airy imaginations. 

Xfjas a female, reject with scorn the degrading imputatioiui he 
makes upon our sex as to " sentimentalism," and ** the young JWfty 
aetting her cap at her brother-in-law." The brute ! does he %^ik 
\we are such creatures as he has painted us in his vapouringaP ;I 
.o^ly wish I could see him. Sir; I would tell him something he 
would remember about " sentimental ladies/* and "eligible you&g 
Tmn" I should like to know. Sir, if he has forgotten the i^eipec^ 
dmoto his own mother and his own sister. Surely. they are ignafaint 
0{ kis sentiments, or they would vindicate on his person the outtA^ 
he has committed against our entire sex. I must, however, \e9tr» 
his unreasoning verbosily, and conclude. Sir, withtfie eameffi hi^e 



tirtymt^HU do y^oitr utmoH^ to set tis right h^fyte the i*^d)^r9 <6f 
Mm^j^tkk QmtrMergialut, as I feel a«8ured it is not tie ladies 
nko wish marriage with a deceased wife's sister to be le^lized ;-^ 
«^*]M<lviedi4ierem by your sincere friend, Diitah Mo&Bid. 



1» TBE MINOTB OF THE COJIMlTrEE OE COUNCIL 
dir EDtTCATION CALCULATED TO BBNEfIT THE 
•CAtiSE OF GENERAL EDUCATION P 

JLFFIUMATIVB AETiCLB.— II. 

4 wmMBrn that the "New Minute" is "calculated to benefit 
HbfT'OaiMe of education/' and that the Old Code was based on a (&\s^ 
4Mtidalio)i. In the fbrmer system of augmenting the salari^ of 
tMekers, the Committee of Council made it depend on the attain- 
meni^ a o^rtain amount of inteliectual acquirements; fBt it is 
well 'known, to those best acquainted with public schools, that 
^men of ht^ scholarship are not necessarily the mofit efficient 
eilaoators in Momentary schools. The power of acquiring knoir> 
Mlge does not imply the capacity of commimicating it. If the 
forpose of Gbremment grants -were to -stimulate to high flttain- 
ments in learning, they might on this plan gain their end ; but, as 
Imnderstand it, their purpose is to support Und encourage the 
4ta<^er8 of the diildren of the poor. Many of the 3rd clabs 
#rt^oated masters are more blessed with the power to govern well, 
•nd^ impart readily, than those of the Ist class ; and it is not a good 
^yiog that 8u<^ a teacher, if his school is not in a better state than 
%li,t of another, should have £30 per annum for that other's £16, 
4itreW^ because he has studied Euclid, and gone some way in 
Standi and Latin. The N^w Code will deal with this in a much 
more satisfactory way than the old. 

£royemment augmratation for the intellectual attainments of tbe^ 
.|i»et^, instead of the progress of the children, was based on a 
iUHlUff ^h\^ has now oecome eyident, and they are now about to^ 
ilMe.eertifi^fates bearing an intellectual but no direct monejr valoe. 
Hfi||i4hi0 subject a good deal of dissatisfaction is felt by certificated 
.itfrtera. They complain of injustice, on accoitnt of tlm destruotk^ 
:m 4 ke j -4td\ it— of the money value of their certifloate. I haneniy 
:i4ial»t<the £30 holder will feel reluctant to be brought to the lev«l 
'i4( jna £16 brother in trade, but he will have this consolation at 
ImM^ that if his superioir learning has been brought to beab on tlve 
^1ritoia^bbf«ipiki, so as to induce a moren^id d«relOftoe&t^l>e^ 
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will command and obtain a liigher remuneration. The meiAt^ l>flA 
man as a teacher is the only right ground on which a school Otif^ 
to be patronized. * ,: *• 

It is said the New Minute will lower the position and influeMM 
of the teacher. In some cases it may ; but it will be only, or cfeii^jr^ 
among; those who cannot bear the test. A certain amount of 
qualification ought to be required from all who engage in the w6ik 
of education, and be indispensable to their entering upon the ^?0- 
fession ; but the income of the teacher should depend oa tile 
teacher's own skill in his art, as shown in the progress of hill 
pupils. 

Too much of the time of the certificated teachers is taken wp 
with the higher sections — grammar, geography, drawing, <&c.,w]kile 
the lower ones are left to the pupil teachers and others, generally ill- 
adapted for the work, witnout strict supervision for want -of 
thoughtfulness and the power of governing. On this account the 
Committee of Council thmk it time to insist on a change, for many 
leave school before they can reach the higher sections, and reap the 
advantage of the certificated master's instructions. More ^attention 
wiU be given to the jjractical acquisition of the instruments Of -iM 
further education, reading, writing, and arithmetic, and fewer peJ^ 
sons will leave school before they have learned these branoiafes 
thoroughly. It is well that the Educational Committee has no*fr 
set such a high value on these attainments. The classifica^^^a 
of the children made by the New Minute does not appear to 'ht 
the best that could be wished ; but it must be borne in mind that 
their lordships are as likely to apply themselves to remedy thfe 
defects of the new one, as they have been to get rid of the evilw <^ 
the old. ••»- 

The withdrawal of the capitation grant from children abov** 
^eleven years of age, is intended to remove the defect more or llsMF 
in our elementarv schools, of having a class which answers miieh' 
the same end as Old Humphrey's " Toppers " in some retail shops, 
.as means of attraction. The Lords of the Council, however, wish to 
secure a good state of progress and discipline throughout UmS 
whole school, and hence their adoption of this plan; but Ihe 
skilled teacher need not fear, that if he proves his ability to briiijaf^ 
on his scholars, they will leave him when Government aid faik i 'he 
will neither want for pupiLs nor a fair remuneration. ' * • - 

The efficiency of the staff of teachers will be kept up by its beittj^^ 
necessary that all schools under inspection shall be conduot©d*%;^' 
certificated teachers. And there is little doubt that the LowUi'itt* 
Council will not object to the highest tone of religious inBtrueti6&* 
that can be imparted to children. Teachers of schools are eftt^i 
removed to higher appointments, &c., and the pu]fil teachi^*' 
apprenticeship is left mcomplete ; this has rendered it necessMJj^ 
to nave the indemtures hitherto unstamped, now the pupil tetLdtt^tH^^ 
will be bound to the managers of the school, and the appren^eeshib 
vwill be able to be completed ; again, the weekly payment propb«M 
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]^5l.th0 New Minute is preferable to a yearly one, to the greater 
i^^nber of parents whose children are pupil teachers. As hying is 
lugher in many places than in others, the remuneration will be 
flffi^d, in proportion to the scale of wages in each neighbourhood, 
i^ltlua we apprehend nobody will deny is just. 
..The JSTew Minute will dispense with a lar^e amount of labour 
a^ike Council Office, and the leaving of the subject of salaries in the 
hmdB oi school managers will make the system less complicated ; and 
ti|i»u^kthe respoDsibuities of managers will thus be increased, they 
wILI have much greater control over their own schools than under 
die Old Code. It is not likely that anything will be required of 
tben» but what is just and reasonable. 

i.That we should only pay for value received seems just. This 
a|N>ear8 to have been neglected for several ^ears past, in respect to 
puolio education. In the opening of Negative Article, p. 47, " C." 
appeals clearly to set forth the diief changes contemplated by the 
ifew Code. 

., From what I have seen of the working under the Old Code, the 
mir mode of capitation gnmt is an improvement in the right 
j^H^eetion. Under the present system, a certain class of children in 
eiiMat school under inspection has been trained to do credit to the 
Sdbool to which they belong; and when the highest sections in 
ei^h school are taken in the aggregate they make a large number, 
•i»d it may appear that elementary education has made great 
advances.^ But large as such a numoer may seem to be, it sinks 
ii^ a small minority when compared with those who are very 
QRperfect in a knowledge of reading, writing, and arithmetic, 
^es^des, many who are pretty well up m their education have been 
drawn from private schools mto schools under inspection. There 
49e9i jaot seem to be much need of referring to the Koyal Commis- 
9i^ejn* H^^rt for evidence of the above facts, for they come under 
^nr notice nearly every day. 

../fVC-," to maintain his argument in page 48, should prove that the 
W/^ classes are improving, instead of referring to inspectors' 
iq^rts to show that there is improvement in the lower subjects of 
kiiming, because the same pupils may have made the improve* 
B|6nt referred to. 

liWhat Messrs. Morell and Xennedy have said in the Minutes 
of the excellent condition of the schools they inspected, is no proof 
^^v.the lower classes are cared for. No one would dispute for a 
n^m^it that the scholars in the highest sections of a school are 
i|^w in reading, writing, and arithmetic; but the object is to 
ipjji^p4 this to the lower sections, as well as the higher. Many 
in the lower sections find no place in the Import, unless 
the head of '* Imperfect reading, writing, or arithmetic." 
rts of success should be understood, not as of the school 
^ „ > but of the higher sections only. Under the New Code 
^4i|)pears certain evenrthing will be done badly. 
^^nJ^ inferior class of teachers will be employed in the training 
Deges. And,, 



9rd. A less qualified tkm of teaebevs. -• • <j 

4ilL Pupil teacbew will receive very ctefectit^'tratiiiftg. -ma 
Slh. Children abcsv^' eleven y ear^ <ild will be dlte^ura^ed m^^tMlr 
attendance at school, after one payment' has ^been made ' foy th rt a , 
'%«»B«t8e there is no future Government -psvfov that dafH. Of 
'course they would datiieir sebool no creditoy^ltaymg in it^ii^M: 
thAt a^e; and* the trifle of money that siitfy orei&hty wouiil*wy 
at sixpence per week each, the 'master can do ^without, and^ti«y 
must and wifl betold* they are not wanted ! (f) 

6th. The dull are equally cmnberers of the |)jro&nd withintiMfiift- 
spector's inclosure, and had better be «hut out ; 'or^should l^tey ifisd 
'roeir way in, weed* them outas soon as-possiWe. These tkioi^Ei vp411 
brightwi up the pixwpects of tiie -schoolboy's tymnt 'nnd^^^oald 
system, and they will 'be^able to announce to the pmblic ftuMtelg 
"iBChodls for those pupils who hare learned iU they can lenm^tti 
schools under Government inspection. ■ . ' 

"' C.*' thinks the best^t^adiers will leave iiie profession. TfafeBome 
iieaehers are doing' no wr : ' after they have been educated at*^be f id^ 
expense, to be employed as sehooimasters, they have only ^mwB^t 
«, ^tepping-«tone 'to something more suited to their wi^ee ; ^hMiire 
tho declaration of Queen^sficholars, required for the firdtiime duivc 
liiepast year, that they^intend to keep totbe employ mfeafrof uiAM Kp 
masters. 

^he statiBtics t'shall notedter upon ; but instead dP flytB^iglite 
of the Government grant being taken away, I expe<^, wken-so^mfti^ 
of the grant ismade to depena on a knowledge of r^uling, writi]^ 
and arithmetic, and the number of days m attendance, that'^ttB 
mu^h or more money will be realized as is obtained under tli^Oii 
Code; and to those who have a fearM apprehension, I would«Mf, 
iiiat we intend to get value 'for our money, which, according "tattlM 
have gathered on the subject, we have not had for *the l«t ^ntor 
^een years. An improvement is required ; the l^ew Code'it'iin 
tiie 'right direction ; ^I do not Bay in every ^paarticukr,but^upOttf«lie 
Whole, a- deci ded improvement ' upon the old . 8. .ifc 

NEGATIVE ABTICLB. — II. ' ' i 

AfpTBR a very (carefnl and minute examination of tbe " Jfflnv 
€ode," we have eome to the conclusion that it is not calcultftiidk^ 
iseneflt the cause of general eduwition, but that, ^hould^it comeliuto 
op0vation/the Code-\idll linfiict a grievous injury upon thetfdbuMfe 
to which itis applied, and will materially interfere with^pn^|p«|fc 
of i^at genemt enlightenment and improvemetft ^iii^ch hw^Pinr 
some years been jibing on among those who support theoMielt^^ 
manual labour. We will briefly menMon-aome of Lthe^reasottBivkina 
have led u»» to this conclusion. ...h^ 

1. It discourages all religiouii, moral, Mid itftell»cti!tal<ed«ttaitiMi. 
33ie mkole of the money grant depends upon iB^liAiiixMl^CiofldMikCy 



aid ^hicb.tbegT' bow -dbtain. Mo»«y h, indeed, dmred from • othtr 
wmmtv, iNM^ttiMMsheol fee9»^«iid WuatAr^.^ulMenptuMis, but Hmm 
^>ftot»«ffind « «ifteieiit iaieome to eoMetike imamt^gnn to auMt 
tiJiifr««aoeami7 clfWBMMi«> toaAithns tke scbool mutt eitktrtfbt kite 
AAi^ •<»: i0l0ie ,lAs.do<m, i«nliW8 a 4iiil$cwnt aKoomit df Mp vfae 
B»iiirii<i£roni. Gofummaftt Ere^y^eifoiit) nuMt, th«T*fore, ]»e nsade 
Ahobtain ike laari^t ,po8tUile ^^pniiU from the State; and as cUmi 
aia only be obtauiad upon veadiaK, -writing, and arithmatic, itbe 
iJlUJUi^^' forittene^enstaiiee will*.eompel botb aMUMgers. anditeackeas 
iadwoaeiipikeeluiLdrenm these subjects, wbate^eralBekiief^leotadL 
jigMAj Jk^ ^odiiMory. iaaMiie of tke sehool ' is derived from > pafenta 
BBdaiibaaribeBitfQr the geaeral education of tke childrea. Tbe 
AMe tliaa ste|>ain,iaad giTes'the.whole of its assistsaee on aocount 
i^i^prefimociy m one sec£ioa akme of the sehooL studies. We ma^t 
Hisrefore, vcasonablye^peat ikmt these highly ^£viraured atudies will 
asaaeive ^a uodve aad almost exclusive emeunt of attention, whiia 
tkeATwnsiniog .postioiis will be eompafativ«iytne^leoted. JS^ow wa 
iuMMrJ&^aneU.iib&t' reading, writing, and arithmetic, of themaelTef^ 
ai^ BotA»ike^staiiiaofal, or train him into a good eitizen^aad 
pa^hboor, or ^teacb him tibie< duties whith he owes'to his-^jK^drhit 
aaighboqr,«and kimaeif. A very iarge >pro{»ortton> of - the priaonaai 
in 4Mirugaols ean<r«ad, write, and eypker^ with fair akill, and that 
ip9i|iortio&tis<aniiually increasiag ; thu0,<while the on^^ aground on 
^fdHrhUjUyvermnanttcan justly found its right to busy itself about 
Aa^aduaation of tke ^paople« is the efieet which that adocatian 
-^WMToiaes ia the prevention of crime aad pauperism, we fiod tiiem 
'H^akisic (to enforce a cade which oasts a |;rare diseouragement^xm 
pbatvdireatlyttends to effeat 'that prerei^ion, and oflSnrs •exolusrvie 
^■Bf^Mart to mraachas whieh, -^^r «c, scarcely exercise any ioiuaaaa 
wiuk kk this iMrestian. We mi»t express our hope, however, 
4hai jnaay achoola would be found to continue the attentinn 
tiuA tlM^ tnow I bestow on moral, religious, and intellectual 
tmiaing, daapising itke pains and penalties with which the.lfew 
Coda^mJ^^ visit tbam. But we are not now inquiring into tha 
Bowar which tr«fte religion bas<oTer the actions- of men, in leading 
ifcam ito do .what is bright, and hrare the consequenaes, but are 
miftiiig to j^int'OUt ikettendeneies of the Eevisea Code, and tke 
ttMbief .whiah it^is-ealoulated to produce. 

'''•i8. The test of proficiency in reading:, writing, and arithmetic, 
"MiMih ike Jiew Cade eaahscceM, is ealcuUtted very greatly to injure 
"-IlKktiBtallectiial' education of the children who are subject to (il§ 
njiftiwnro/nnd to^dissourege.all attempts toitrain the minds of the 
Whanaa inspector enters a school, his duty will not be.to 
• it, 'but to lasamtne < the > children .individuQUy . HeHrill bo 
[ .^poa jtoidiaavrange the ordinary organisation, to class .the 
•UliftifaBiin groqpsiaceoffding toa^e, mad to ' examine each pupil tin 
'HwanwlmiiiMiliprofioiaa^y in xaaduig, writing, and arithmetic. He 
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will thus be unable to notice metliods of teadiing and cBsdiiMnefJ %q^ 
will award the amount of aid according to mere mechanical roadL tei^ 
without any reference to a knowlec^e of the ^meamngf of wlfaf J% 
done. He wiil not haye time to ascertain how fkr the intelle&i IS^ 
been cultiyated, nor will the Code allow him to modify the grfti$'€& 
this account, if he have. If the children can ^nounce the words fik 
a reading lesson ; if ikey can spell the words in a dictation et^rdi^i 
if they can get the rtg^ht answer to a sum in arithmetic, the redtdi^ 
ments of ihe Code mil be satisfied, and the money of the Btii^ 
will be given, wheUier they understand what they are doing or lieHfe. 
The Boyal Commissioners have shown how useless and hnrtftt^i^ 
this process. In vol. i., page 221, of their Eeport, they giir^*^e 
evideace of Mr. Jenkins, one of their Assistant Commissioneri, ' 
who says that in some of the works in South Wales the employeini 
had established an education test exactly such as the Kew V&i^ 
employs. Of this test and its results he says, " The standard pfd^ 
posed is easily attained by the child at ten years of age^ ,w4th 
scarcely the sKghtest inteUectual training, and in a year ox' t#b 
after the withdrawal, the power both of reading and. writing 'i^, 
from disuse, almost entirely lost." Again, in p^e 255, the Com^ot^ 
sioners quote Mr. Winder, an Assistant Commissioner, wiio saysj-^vrt^ 
respect to reading, *' By far the best specimen which I met wilK, 
takmg the age of the children into consideration, was in the Br^ 
ford workhouse. I found three boys, from eiglit to ten yeai^ =ef 
age, who read fluently a difficult portion of a leading article in *thb 
Mmes, of which they could not understand a line. When t^l^f' 
came to a long word, they went steadily and unerringly through "ft 
hj the syllables. Thougn of a decidedly low physical organizatitsb; 
they had acquired the art very completely.* But such a state iX 
things will fully satisfy the requirements of the New Code, and %, 
indeed the highest point of perfection at which it aims. It 'W^ 
grant the money of the State for this ; but all beyond is, in jU' 
estimation, valueless. Will, then, the Code confer benefit on fbh 
cause of general education P Will it lift our artisans to such a pit^ 
of intelligence and mental activity as shall enable them to comp^ 
hend and execute the work which modem invention has introduced 
into their yarious handicrafts P Will it render them competent to 
hold their; own in the great workshop of the world, and to maintala 
the engin)eering, mechanical, and commercial superiority wk!^ 
their couiitry now retains, against all the nations of the earth? 
Most ce^ainly not. 

3. The New Code wiU utterly break up infant schools, so far Htf' 
they are exposed to its influence, or destroy their distinctN^ 
character. Hitherto they have made it almost their whole employ- 
ment to arouse the dormant faculties of the little ones, to tetieii 
them how \o use their senses, and to implant good moral and rdi^ 
gious thoilghts and habits, thus laying a good foundation for 4 
future and^dvanced education. But now the infant of three y«ta^ 
old is to be cbilled in reading narratives in monosyllables, in writing 
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IS^j^^ 0apiti^ a&d small, from dictation, on black board or slate, in 
ii|U^U)^a&d nanaing from dictation %nre8 up to 20; and in addini^ 
fpQ|,,j|i3btractinff figures np to 10; ful else is passed by, slightec^ 
mPfod; and if the child of three or four succeeds in doing tiiese 
^aga to the satisfaction of her Majesty's inspector, he is still to go 
Of^Aoing them, and passing in them, again to her Majesty's inspec- 
ted a^sa^faction, and the money of the State is to be paid annually 
fcoB the same things, until the infant of three years old has grown 
iiybp,a duld of seven ! This is not surely to economize the country't 
Bl^pc^y nor to benefit the cause of general education. 
;,;4*'!£he largest amount of parliamentary aid will be obtainable by 
%)se who can best pay for their own education, while the poorest 
a^ therefore the most needy will receive the least help. 
^]|^ clause 40 of the Code it is stated that ''the managers of 
rabools may claim per scholar, one penny for every attendance after 
m ^rst 100." And that ** one-third part of the sum thus claimable 
is forfeited if the scholar fails to satisfy the inspector in reading, 
(^fthird if in writing, and one-third if in arithmetic respectively." 
l^QW^ the children of the very poor, those in the most destitute 
jis^mts cf the country, and in the neglected streets and alleys of 
q^ lowns, ^*e the most irregular in their attendance at school, and 
Bt^ .ithie shortest time there ; absence in order to help their mother, 
^^pske their father's meals — want of shoes, of clothes, and of 
(mese necessaries — sickness, which is more frequent in this class 
uifji amongst children better fed, tended, and cared for — the 
m^i^fatory character of their parents, who are frequently changing 
rf^Bidence on account of work ; — causes such as these, together wim 
coDsiiilerable indifierence to education among many b^onging to 
mp.Tery lowest class, make it certain that a large part of the chil- 
^^.in these schools will not have attended more than the one 
idred times for which nothing is granted ; that very many more 
have but a small number of pennies awarded for attendance ; 
iihB^t the same causes which have led to a small attendance will 
I to a large number of forfeits ; the insane regulation respecting > 
fpmmng according to age will greatly add to the forfeits, and the 
rgj^ will be that scarcely any grant will accrue to those who need 
i|r^^[nps.t. The statements we have made above as to attendance, 
a^j^c, are not mere specidations and coDJectures, but matters of 
sffm /act and painful experience for many years. On the other 
Ittg^ where schools are situated in well-to-Mio districts, and are 
attended by the children of the better class of mechanics, — of fore- 
H^erlookers, clerks, small shopkeepers, &c., their attendance is 
1 to be regular, and their progress, of course, more satisfactory. 
) scholars will gain a large number of pennies for attendance, 
^^jrfeit httle for want of proficiency. The greater number 
holars in such a school may each obtain from 18s. to 21s. ; 
r in a poor school half the children will ^ain nothing, and most 
„„, B^ remaining half not more than a few shillings each. 
^ ; jUjowers the character of primary education, by deceiving and 
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degrsdiBgdtftteMliJein^; andin iM» wsydoeft meti^dMH^^ant^ to 
tl^< cMiM oi general: edtvettfcieH. B$r the Mimol^ of' I9i§, taki^ 
anbseqneot^ reg«l«iioiif , TariotiB- 8«m» of moBCT" i«t?f<9^- imMiiiiad' 
to tlK>se engaged m tbe work of edncftdow, OTit the' MMiaieni om 
tbeir * part of cevtam conditicHtfi. These coQ^ions- hatte b^eft 
faathftuly performed ; grea* Bumbers- of perBom^ h^re^'feft' ollwar 
ODcnpatLoiftS/ and hia^ deroted theoisiBifes- 16' tbe' pro^ikm of 
teada»r, have nicwrred great erpefises, uadergoiie uaairr prira^ioB©; 
flmeh! labovr; ajadco^undafablesscrrfieeej ia me beHef that O^reHl^ 
ment would fulfil itt engagements if th^eycompMed with'the^red^d^tt^', 
nen^a^iiick it ItadtafiiMded; bat the If ew Code omilftr'al¥ mi^Sce^ 
tiiieee^engagemesits^ fovgets- ^e proBoises whiick liara 1^ i^'-a& 
much labour and so many sacrifices; and repodiafteB itft aeiaiow^ 
ledged^ofedigations with more than Penawylraniatt coolness. 7^9.; 
cosset' cannot fail to retard* the caiise of general edoeatioil'^ iBf; 
destroying faith, and trust in Government action. Again,. vftL 
regajrd to the future, it bindspapil teachers to the tnaaa^gm oe^ 
^ leariag oat all mention of the teacher d name, who alone isia da^ 
<diarg&, and has to direct, to command, and to instract' them^ 
il' enjoias their we^ly pa^rment, thus reawring an immrtafil 
ineentive to study and ex^tion ; it lessens the time of study frott 
7k bours to 5 howrs per week, and permits these to be spent in itn 
eyenmg school, among big lads learning their letters^ or reeitittg 
theuDtableSi Andtditen thepuyil teacher has grown into a. student' 
in the J^ToEmal College, it forbids his taking any bttt the lowiest 
cert^eaiie, howerer diligentljr he may work, or bbweter long be 
Daajr stay ; and it removes all incentive to rise to a highter graw of 
certificate in future years, by attaching no benefit tO such a rise. 

Because, then, the New Code discourages all reHgiotis, moral, aA^ 
itttellectu^ education ; because its test of proficiency in tbe sttfr 
jeots whix^dt alone recognizes will exercise no ^ff^ct in raising ^ 
intellectual standard of our people, but will encourage empiriciani^ 
iwtthe' teacher, and merely mechanical, and,' therefore, useless ofiB&Wr 
on thc'part of the pipil j becatise it will inflict irreparable imury xm 
ittfiuit sobools, destroy their distinctive character, and close them by 
hjGKiEdreds; because it will squander the parliamentary grant^on 
these who would be well educated Without it, and reftrses hoelp^ to 
those who, without it, raaist continne to live in brotal ignorasiov^ 
bteansa it deceives and degrades teachers, and Tenders its asais^ 
anee so uncertain and so clogged with conditions, that f e^ managcov^ 
y^ risk the charge of schools, or venture tO' incur obligatlDM on ' 
their jbehalf, towards the disoharge of whicb they wiH Ml to dbtim 
th» a«customedaid,-*by' these, and many other • equalfy cogeot! 
reasons^ we are led to the conclusion that th?e New Code is not 
cidcolatedtof benefit the cause of general education, but will retard 
its. progress, lower its vahie, and inflict upon it- grievous andflftifl' 
injiary. L, 
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7a.ti8^tl»d most oommooplace of all hnunaa idieaies. Th^ 
ew^ of Edea. ceatiniiLeB , iis- imoeasisig. rayages . still, , and the 
L.aajrin^ is .egr^r old, eyer nemi — 

Btkf becaiuse it is common and commonpk.ce, ought Death to be 
flWj^tenP' ought the remembrance of its reality, and certainty to 
be^wten out of the soulP ought we to hide it as a hideous thmg, 
a«^cSei!etoii at the banquet of fife P- Were mere forgetfulness and 
tlfc-'agllf^d^ceivihg closure of the eye the sure means of escape, 
tttoe Toight be wisdom in that plan ; or were it right to fill the 
soiffcKDljr with the thoughts of actiye being and continual energy, 
\¥it^m'hd held sagacious to turn one*s mind away as long as 
pdirinft^m contemplations on the graye ; but' 
" *Tia an ill cure . 

For Hfe*s worst i\U, to have no time to feel them. 

Wherft.fiorrow's held intrusive, and tacnedt>at, 

There /wisdom will not enter; nor true power, 

Vbr might thM digQifiee hnmaniliyi^ 

(^e^ teaching of - sorrow is not the least valuable, portion of the 
^'jfledge acquirable during, the. days of Life; and the lesson&i 
*k.the oft-opeui^. graves of' the earth icontribute to our stores 
idom ought to be both infiuential. and improving. If. the 
^.of thifi paper should be asked^— - 

" Why seeks be with unwearied toll 
Tbr«Dg)| Death's dim .wjdks to iir|;«t Jiis way? ** 

Bisnceffy wouM ble, that he-feels he must one day^— perhaps soon- 
smk^wm^foij^-" make friendfiwith Death ;'* tibat he regards it as 
WR^harre Death ever in his thoughts,* not a* the paralyzer of' 
hoi as an- inducement to work earnestly in his life's little 



dMR. thst'he knoFws ik!e end of Ms ■ labour and joy mtnt come, 
smmankhB &ads it useM to etaod*by the grave's bmk in serious 
liitt^t^ in l^e ^kd^vour to strengthen his soul to look calmly oil 
ilM»i»linQUB sleep, 
"'• ■ " Aud ftont wHh l^el eyelids the To-Kwme,** 

t5 he attempts to bring into vivid distinctiveness the livingnesa 
unity of the past, the. present, and the future. In the caee 
ofliaF naanji iaJDeaih the. bringer of &dual eternity! and is 
it ii^ ta att iha b£i]^l^ oitomh The. works and labouxs^ thfi. 
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influences and results of life, do they not permeate the FouMerrti^ 
with their power? and life itself— the potency of though^ ^m^ 
and endeavour — does it not pass, despite the coffin-lid and "tirii^ 
grave-turf, into new regions of being and effort P •:- 

The "grisly terror," "second of Satan sprung, aU-conquermg 
Death,*' began the year with a defiance to a throne, and strore to 
gratify its stanchless ravine by striking to the dust the wielder ^ 
a sceptre. Nor has he been sparing during the year to loyal 
houses. Frederick William the Fourth, Xing of I^ussia, sighed 
out his last breath on the opening airs of January ; and on ih^ 
following day the Norman poet, Joseph Alphonse le Fluguxis/ 
submitted his lyre to the hands that reft a king's arm of its po^reJK 
Before the "httle month" had passed. Dr. Baly, the Queen's 
physician, was levelled by the arrows of the insatiable archer. ' 

These are not the names, however, of which our pen make» 
gravest note. We mark with sincerest concern the lights 'of 
Uterature as they die to the eye, and pass away from bodily being 
into spiritual essence. For forty years the works of Mrs. Grore 
had given delight to many minds in many ways, but chiefly int 
unveuing the fashionable world, its vices, follies, amusements, and 
artifices, to the ken of those who sighed for its gilded pains end 
its profitless pleasures. Brilliant vivacity, charming versatility, 
exquisite social philosophy, keen discernment, and quick sympatiiy, 
as much as epigrammatic conversationality, and the power of seeln^r 
feeling, and making a joke, made her books ]^easing to skim, 
instructive to read, and worth a little study. That the form of 
life she realized to the imagination was neither lofty in aim i nor 
pure in nature, may be — ^we fear, must be — ^admitted ; and she mi^ 
have touched in a grace where a grossness would have offendedf 
but the eagerness with which they were read, for their mirror^likef 
reflections of what is called real life, justifies us in absolving ikx^ 
artist from the blame that attaches to her materials. Over hfft 
the days of fiction have passed, and fact has become the measxo^ 
of all — and to that we too shall be brought ! 

Scholarship of a profound, far-reaching, and principle-searching 
sort is not too common in our country, famed thoagn it be as n 
land of genius. The rewards of life, the honours of civil positioiu 
are but seldom bestowed Ojx mere learning — on toiling thinkers, stu- 
dious diggers after the " hid treasures" of wisdom, though laboof ' 
have made them "very pale, and lean, and leaden-ey^." The 
luminous tranquillity of the world beyond time alone holds their 
rewards and honours who strive after truth in the depths of tks^ 
consciousness, or in the splendid phenomena of ancient mteUigenoe 
see, and render visible, an inner light, whose gleam glows not from 
the surface, but is latent, pure, and briUiant as the light of 
diamonds. "i ' 

Such a scholar — one of the foremost of Cambridge men*— passed' 
from among us, in the prime of manhood prematurelv old, by^ the" 
overtaxing of his strength in the mere drudgeries of daily brfeftd- 
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Ciagw ^Ued and glowing wiUi tlie grand ambition of nnrayel* 
/t^ intricate j^enomena of kaman tpeech, and drawing from 
tbom me secrets of its <»igin, organization, diffxLsion, mechanism, 
and laws, amid tlie mnltipliex labours of a life of lecturing, teack* 
^, examining, writing, he kept before himself the kigk design, and 
wied towards its aooomplisWent. Hebrew, Latin, and Greek 
ksd rendered np to kim tke keys to their arcana, and tke wko^ 
bmmos of language seemed about to disclose its beautiful karmo* 
Iwat to kim, wken deatk sealed up kis eyes, and withheld the vision 
k^^ Tke "New Cratylus," " Varronianus," tke "History of 
^eek Literature," the "Book of Jasher," Ghreek, Latin, and 
Hebrew Grammars, editions of classics, lectures on Herodotus, 
ttd expositions of the Greek drama, did not exkaust his extraordi- 
nary acquirements, though the exertions .to produce them, in 
•ddUtion to the performance of clerical and scholastic duties, 
»hansted tke life-powers of a frame ill-fitted originally for endu- 
ranoe and intense labours. Saddest of all, kowever, is it to tkink 
tiie odiun^ theohgicum embittered kis days, and the persecution of 
t^ so-called ortkodox kept kim out of preferments he deserved, 
imd by compelling him to mcessant and ill-requited labour, turned 
<tf too early the iountains of existence, arrested the willing hand, 
the able mind, tke nobly conscientious tkinker, and chased his pure 
80sl up to heaven. The chills of February froze the genial cur- 
rents of being, and on its tenth day he ceased to breathe — but did 
net eease to live in his works here^ and in his spirit where the 
Judge of orthodoxy is the LifalHble One. 

France, which lost in January Alpkonse le Fluguais and Henri 
Mgorger, suffered a severer loss on 19tk February, wken Eugene 
$0iibe made kis exit from tke stage on wkick all are — " men and 
women — merely players." Tke liveliest versatility and inventive 
p^er, tke most extraordinary power of combining a few persons 
tmA events into a dramatic unity and plot, ckaracterized kim. 
Ss was indeed a master-workman ; but ne scarcely ventured to 
cast a tkougkt beyond tke main puri>ose of a Parisian drama, immm* 
P9$mr le temps. And now kis own time is passed ; and tke plotful 
tvain is still, .and the man of " infinite jest" is like Shakspere's 
Yoriiok, returned to dust. 

Her Hoyal Highness the Duchess of £ent, our Sovereign's 
nujNfcker* a true lady, an ornament not only to widowhood but 
wcttHianhood, was called into " the silent land ' in mid March ; and 
^ first real p9ij;nant thorn which sorrow had planted in our 
Qaeen's crown pierced and pained her. She was eminently — we 
caoiiot, while her daughter lives, say pre-eminently — a mother, tke 
hoh^t ckaracter woman can possess, if tke ordinances of life permit 
r^ Ske was, it is known, ripe for tke ceaseless harvester's sickle in 
years, and, it is believed, in tke faitk wkick anckors tke soul witkin 
Ifcst^ vail of tke evorlaslang temple. Suck as so die may be mourned, 
hflkmit grieved for* Hope overarckes tke grave. 

. %Tb0rtiJihe primrose," and Ike ametkyst-like violet, kad but a skort ' 

J862. K 



time •*^ied " Hb/e wtrth, ani ^ fresfc-aome bwaHow Imd but %e|Hil 
to twxfeter ki th© Wt:^ efcy of tl©iry April, when a nmn of power iHt* 

E mis© ** fell asleep," fimned to his long rest by the thm, 1^ 
d of conBumptioft. Scarcely had thirty^ne yeaw cast tl 
disngeB orer his Hfe— nneventftjl, yet not nniisefnl — wtwoi 
heart-chin of dealh fell on him, and his firienda stood ntoamingly <*i 
the ffraYe-btink, to lower his dust to its kindred dust, and let Hre 
black coffin-cord flail dnBy upon the lid which bore tbe name of 
Herbert Coleridge. The inheritor of a name femed in the annate of 
English literature, for two generations he was toiling to achieve ^ 
renown— now unfulfilled — which it sewned to be requisite for eretf 
bearer of his name to win. In early lifb, his scholawy apprehensiwi 
and retentiveness rendered him marked and noticeable. At colle^, 
honours of highest range fell to him ; but they were honours 
rewardless, andheieft Oxford degreeless because graduation's 
im expensive luxury, the cost of which was inconvenient, and greater 
<han necessary. He died in the midst of work, with his worn and 
wasted hand holding the pen, while the pulses of life throbbed in it, 
unable to equal the attamable by his efforts, and proving himself 
immortal in the very hour and power of mortality. If evt^ 
England possesses a new dictionary of the language of its life sM 
literature, full, adequate, efficient, and sufficient, rfc will owe it to 
the suggestive mind, and the methodic energy, of the grandson <€ 
Samuel Taylor, and the son of Henry Nelson and of Sara Coleridge^ 
who meetly died in unripe April. 

In that same month died Lady Charlotte Bury, bom 1777, 
daughter of the fifth Duke of Argy le, once a lady of Ihe household 
of the Princess of Wales, and latterly the widow of a clergyirfan, 
and a fashionable novelist, as well as the reputed authoress of a 
tkronique scandaUtLsey entitled a "Diary Illustrative of the Trmeeof 
George IV." (1838), a work exhibiting but little delicacy of hetftt 
or mind, of thought or style. Her long life has added but little 
thaJt is useful to our literature ; her name was once well known, 
and somewhat recognized, but Oblivion had almost thrown his 
trremovable dust upon her pages before Death reduced her firame to 
j^ei, dust, a name upon a coffin plate, and led her into— a futurily. 

May took from Hampstead one akhi to literature, though not 6f 
it — Ag^js JaiUi#, bhe who, with the IShakspere of women, 
)J Og^ni^g, ^ailh^, hdld h^r united way from the time when they 

^ pMldl«d, barefoot, «ide by sido, 
Anoog the sonaj shallows of the Clyde/' 

tni Deafh made a severance of fhe twain, and she— iwt long to 
Httger after her renowned sister— was a ** lonely pilgrim left*' 
The suns of a century had circled since her life-dawn, and she wiW 
short at last in loving pity, rather than in wralh. 

The bloom of nature in June brought no eessation to the •worfjv 
ing, but rather whetted tfce edge, of the mower% scythe. MsamiSi 
P^j^ndas and Count Oavour lie, »ot beyond fhe range of our «Jni- 
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jittyg, \mt pf our design. The botanical guide up Snowdon*B 
rtiigw^ fem-'gB.iherixikg, asd falling from his dizzying lieight while 
nong^ged, abnost requires a word of notice ; and if William 
l^llianas claim a line, shall the disastrous death of noble James 
Mdweod, <^ the fire brigade, be altogether omitted P Thouf^h he 
\ nevar composed the little manual in which he incorporated, for 
_-^ afkertime, his experiences and advice ; yet, as an example of 
selr-achieyed eminence, and a death in the cause and course of 
4irtF> the 22nd of June should not be memorialless. 

,£me, indeed, swept like a perfect 'simoom over the fields of 
l^erature. Besides those already named, on the 7th, the strange 
<M authorling-priest of Hawortn passed away from the world of 
bereavement, wnere he had lived famed for his daughter's fame, to 
dvat other land "where" — ^to use the words of one of his own 
early -life rhymes — 

*^ Where sin, «nd death, and changes ne'er annoj/' 

On the 18th, Professor Henslowe, one of the most famous cidti- 
^ators of botanical seience ; and the well-reputed founder of British 
geology, Dr. Fitton, predeceased him. On the 22nd, Dr. Cardwell, 
tk» Cwaden professor of history in Oxford, left a blank on the 
ToM-book of St. Alban's Hall. A more severe loss came M-pon. the 
eoimtry on ihe following day. Then the Lord High ChanceDor of 
&gland~*one who had brow-beaten the world into an acknowledg- 
»€»t of his merits, and had trodden ike whole space between a 
humble Scottish manse and the loftiest judicial position in the 
Idagdom, and passed from the reporters* bench in the House of 
Ommons to the woolsack of the House of Lords ; who had, by 
wadnously cultured though but mediocre talents, won a name and 
a place for himself among England's lawyers, statesmen, and 
aothors ; and who, by dint of sheer hard work, had acquired a 
patent a£ nobility for his family, and for himself a reputation, not, 
pediaps, the brightest in the annals of literature, but such as few 
men, even by the devotion of their whole energies, can attain and 
maintain. Among ihe men who have laboured weH and diligently 
ia their callings, and served their generation, Lord CampbeD's 
name will stand in lustory, and in the records of " Self-Help" his 
name will find enrolment. His brilliant and fortunate career will 
hear telling in days to come. His loss to the Church, for which he 
was educated, was a gain to the nation ; and it is to be hoped that 
at the sudden close of his long life he foimd *' great gain. Lord 
Abinger, his brother-in-law, expired on the day after the author of 
the *' Lives of the Chancellors ; " an^ on that same day. 24th June, 
aiiotiier royal death occurred, viz., that of Sultan Abdul Medjid 
tkmi^ AikI y^ another loss is to be chronicled for that same 
iw^-ihat of the wniable and accomplished Charles Darley, a ripe 
wpchr, «a acioomplished critic, a singularly thoughtful and saga- 
of history and literature. So runs the tale of 
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Nor did '' the leafy month*' end here its claims on human ] 
ness. In far fair Florence, in the light of a sunrise su<^ as ] 
longed to die in, one of Britain's dearest minstrels, wbof kil 
listened to the voice which whispered ** T^e mfn^t is far spent, airil 
the day is at hand," for long, faded from li^t on earth,; «|j 
flashed into the life eternal. Mrs. Elizabeth Barrett Brown^ 
had for years prayed yearningly, — 

** Teach me to hope for what the angels know ;" f 

and she at last attained the complete confidence of which she hal 
spoken often, and of which she had thus expressed herself: — 
*' A mjstic shape did move 

Behind me, and drew me backward by the hair, 

And a voice said, in mastery, as I strove, 

*Gaess now, who holds thee?* ' Death!* I said; bat there 

The silver answer rung : * Not death, bnt love.* '* 

The lofty, pure, intense intellectual power ; the fervid and sii|(^- 
larly sublime imagination; the fine and peculiar genius; the 10 
rich tones and marvellous harmonies of her peUucid style — ^marre^ 
here and there, let it be confessed, by involution and the harshn^ 
of strength ; the extraordinary leammg and blemishless morality.; 
the angelic patience under a continued discipline of sorrow astd 
suffering ; the mastery of felicitous diction and of peculiar thoiigjit ; 
the womanly sympathies, yet masculine energy of mind^ ^ 
X)rodigality of her contempt for seemings, hypocrbies, lies, convea- 
tionalities, oppressions, and lip-salved euphemisms for sin — ^mark 
the writer of ** Aurora Leigh," among women, as one of the Bjipit 
remarkable and rare. To her we owe a profusion of good, j 
thoughts, marked by much originality and beauty. On the 
of June the mightiest minded Englishwoman of her age died, 

** And heaven is hearlcening a new psalm ;** 

and from the soul's thoughts of that noble woman there coib^s 
voice, saying, — 

*' And friends, dear friends, when it shall be 

That this low breath is gone from me, 
, And roond my bier ye come to weep, 

Let one, mobt loving of you all, ^ ^ 

Say : * Not a tear must o'er her fall; 

He giveth His beloved sleep.* ** 

We hear these words, and mutely, though reluctantly, stro^ 
glingly obey. 

July was but six days old when Sir Francis Palgrave, the K* 
torian, was summoned away from the keepership of the puWl 
records, to render his own accoimt to the Great Steward. (Jd tlj 
10th, Professor LongfeUow was widowed — " tried as it were by fiw- 
On the 12th, Professor Shank More, i^er a long life, succuml^ ^ 
a law more stern even than that of which he was so leamQcl 9X 
interpreter^— the law of death. Prince Adrian Czartorysku,-,*i^ 
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I^^tlrti patriot and poet, crownlessly and loyed, died, after an 
MMUy pilgrimi^^e full of vicissitudes, on the 15th ; and on the 29th, 
lli^ Xnise of Buckingham, once the princely host of royalty at 
IHdwe, expired in almost beggarly obscurity, hiding his nominal 
J0Niataess under the name of Johnson ; an impressive sermon from 
8ift^^errepy-day read text, — " Waste not, want not.** 

August began early to touch the heart with the chill of the grave. 
Father Ventura, the famous ecclesiastic, who had earned for himself 
tbg reputation of being the Italian Bossuet, was taken from the 
teaching of the unspeakable things of God, and his tongue was 
silenced by the great paralyst. A distinguished Konigsberg his- 
torian, one who had made the changes of time a special study, 
Dr. W. Drumann, now felt the power of time's changes, and 
miderwent the transition from life to death. The Bight Kev. Dr. 
Villiers, a divine of most evangelical reputation, of extraordinary 
«jal and industry, of wonderful power to move large masses to 
think of those tlungs of which they are apt to be too forgetful, 
was also called to "lay aside*' the weight of his mortal frame, and 
to ^go lience." Richard Oastler, " the factory king," a benefactor 
of ^^B working classes in his own day and way, was removed on 
l|e'2Srd ; before which time, James Bruce, a writer of considerable 
eipmience and industry; J. D. Passavant, the art-critic and his- 
^^nan ; and James Douglas, an industrious, intelligent, and deep- 
|^i|iking religious pamphleteer, and an able and earnest inquirer 
Jlilto the mind and its powers, had also expired. These, though 
l^t, perhaps, to be numbered among the great ones of literature, 
%re made blanks in hearts and homes, and are, at any rate, 
^ds withdrawn from this limited time-Hfe, and to receive the 
4^ard of eternity; a thought sufficiently solemn and suggestive 
as to give their deaths a noticeabiHty in this record of the unim- 
pressionable harvester. 

^y^e cannot recall the names of many of the great, though we can 
two of the useful, who, in September, were " called out of darkness 
into light." The B/Cv. Allan Maclean, after a youthhood of 
struggle and effort, had won his way, after a weary climb, to the 
point of his ambition — a Scottish pulpit ; and there with diligence 
ne performed his duty, unobtrusively and quietly, but kept up 
in his mind his converse with the grand masters of sacred poetry 
in the literatures of France, Germany, Italy, and his own land's 
8]^ch; as with the mighty minstrels who wielded the classic 
imi^es. He wrote little, and published less, for his fastidious 
taste.prevented him from fronting the public in type ; but he did 
pKxl yeoman's service in his parish to many a hard-struggling 
'^'*^nt, in helping them to do the taskwork of their studies, 
elessly giving his labour to the encouragement of the self- 
j1 ; and Mrs. Geldart, whose tales, written in her quiet Nor- 
tllome, brought the light of enjoyment into the Sunday school 
.,„iifee cottage, and brightened life and death with the stainless 
itiSi: df eternity— she went away while the September winds blew. 
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And tken our thcmghts are taken to Florence ^giOA, imKi'lf^ 
tbink of one, — 

" Who from eaitii to an imiiioritl ftxr^ 
Had pUMd, fh>m tiflM into o twiiiy , 
From Florencoy"^- 

Nicolini, the patriot-poet of Italy ; Nicolim, the leoimed, ih& good, 
whose seniuB found its culmination and loftiest utteraiiee in tkAte 
noble (&amas which have taught so many Italian- hearts to iMiat 
high with the intense hatred of crtielty, wrong, ittid skMn $ wkih 
sevenfold heated love of regeneration, redemption, and ea fcan * 
chisement, with abhorrence of the apathetic routine of life itnd^ 
the papal mitre ; and with the desire of an Italy one, free, natioai]. 
The vital spark which left him, left him not till, that whksh he had 
socn in poetic visioning, he had seen in part realised in the covut^ 
to which he gave the true honest love of a great soul. Florence, 
which never can possess the bones of Dante, should blef» Grod tkat 
Nicolini reposes within eye-range of his humble birthplace, and 
that his lifd has illustrated its annals. 

Only three days after Nicoli^'s death, the conscientiotffl, ero^tet 
and singularly fecund historian, Schlosser, ceased from his labours. 
The extraordmary extent of his reading, his thorough mastery of 
detail, his grand power of marshalling facts into siujmissiveness, 
his capacity for study, his voluminous contributions to the inter- 
pretations of the doings and endnrings of the human race, are 
scarcely short of marvellous. To us all these acquisitions are lost ; 
the generalities and the results of his long, laborious thought, all 
are gone — except the dried gamerings tne library contains. Is 
the soul not more deathless than the mere daily work of a maa^s 
hands P Is death indeed the going out of an age-fed torch P Is 
it the vanishment of thought, skill, and power P "Hie wiflpd 
bloweth whithersoever it listeth, and thou canst not tell wheiKse it 
Cometh, or whither it goeth." Is it so, also, with "the spirit of 
man"P 

November wrote in the death-list of the year the names of flie 
natural historian, Hilaire ; of the physician. Sir John Forbes ; of 
the long-aUing and yet ever- amiable Catherine Douglas Bell ; of 
the celebrated orientalist, Freytag ; and of the Abb^ Lacordaire^ 
names requiring note in our memories of the past year, though, in 
the face of preceding and subsequent losses, thrown into the &ade. 
After a brief reign of seven years, the intellectual young l^lt^t 
Dom Pedro Y., of Portugal, was made subject to the ** Xifiijj'*^^ 
Terrors," suddenly. Dull November scattered its full shan^-^f 
grief over the earth certainly, but he failed to strike from huidliai 
records any of those fame-written names, whose brilliancy iBwmiHe 
lighthouse blaze to those who travel over the pathless ooetfv of 
historic circumstance — ^none of those without whose names htMovy 
•cannot be written. 

Another scholarly mind felt the pressure of Death's hand^— ^idld 
JBL9 the December in which he made his presence ft^t. Arthur S. 
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PsN^ maa m$ wfcA tSb iDm^$»i ih# fMwe «£ wiiA^ Hib yoi* 
ipeoks, wb«B lid aaji^**7 

Slav liuoQi^ th* ttttdiow i^oom tfa» pftuiDg ej% 
IM bgr tk» t^BMitiig ti^i^ movtt wrowd 
Xhft aawred WomM «f te iotd*^' 

JK' indeed wrote few works Hke thjose "which, as ^ip9, paM 
|llA>tigh the vast sea of Time," though he had read many. Tct Hq 
•jW^epsed l^at " something rich and strange *' which we call genim, 
lai joined to ripened learning original thought and critical power. 
*|b also was exposed to the hateml breath of a self-styled Oriho* 
tey; and it withered for him some of life's choicest aims and 
iK^pes. How much it cost the world we shall never now probablr 
laww ; bnt inasmuch as it shut up ihe treasury of a great mind 
ftom the ken and reach of readers, and led him, instead of perscmal 
Affi>rts, to give us only an English transcript of Plutarch, that 
" EochantiDg sage! whose living lessons teach 
What heights of virtue human efTorts reachi** 

ne may weU doubt whether we have not paid a lugh pace for ^ 
peci<^ article. On the air of Florence, 6t^ December, he breadiad 
tsi^ his soul ; and thence he went to the Creator of history'^ 
^ Him before whom the autobiograj^y of eaeh must one day b« 
^1^ with no Plutarehiaa varaish of style ox form to add to itt 
lllfaractiirenesa. 

four days after Clough*8 death, Pr. Southwood Smtlh» al 
florenQe too, woa taken before the Great Eefiewer. The popola- 
1^1^ of sanitation, and the advocate of health reforms, hia life la 
iraU memonalled in the changes of society, and in the inoveaeea 
^&n^e of life referrible to the study of the " Philosophy of Healtk** 
.^ . Dec^ber 14th brought the chill and grief of deatninto 1^ moai 
mstrious house in the oarpire, and took away, in an houv of iiiex^ 
peotancy, the first gentleman in England — ^ough a Prinoe. In 
WOt he was not merely formally natundized by Act of Parlkjaentt 
tut, by his own judiciously selective judgment, he then and ther»» 
afteor became truly naturalized, and incorporated into hia social 
pesitioii as much of British life, law, and Bteratore, as made hisk 
aiQ.but native, and endued thereto. A man of well-arranged mind* 
^f.esoellent moral reputation, of highly cultured taste and iudg*- 
jMttt, of equally balanced nature, of kindly though foannal md 
4eiprenee-ezaotin{f disposition, of liberal tendencies, and oonjoinad 
.piiriotio and co.'^mopaUtan sympaiihies, he fitted Imnself, at Qvaef 
jjNpa.naturally, into a sphere of hie own, and with a tact, aa vum aa 
,||yfts in his case graceful,, kept htmself apart from the pavtasan* 
ifwof the politician, and aloof from the indifierentism of s^- 
4pS»]gan(^. Having read himself carefiilly up in constitutkHLal 
miory and law, he a&w cleady the right and safe Q0«Kse» ajul had 
.%Mel£-ne8larainiiig good sense to adopt and maintain it« To tha 
HB^ iiteost &inge of our constitutioiL he had riipatt» and k&pk- 
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mofjd earefblly from intrigcieSr eabak, afiji sdiiNneB tiian oould^lQ^ 
been hoped from a personaee so dogely browgkt into contact iH*^- 
' and 80 deeply, thoujgh indireetly, interested in, the course W 
British polincs. Neither ambition in its vile sense, nor meddle- 
someness, could be diarged against him ; nor oonid he be Bsid toi 
exhibit the carelessness of an unobservant man, or the indiffereii^ 
of an emotionless one. There was in him a genial unobtrasiTen^lAB^ 
which led him rather to prefer the action and influeDce allotted to 
him in social life, to the exciting and dangerous attempt to unthread 
the meshes of politics. To hmi we owe, in a large measure, 4 
scandalless court, — nor that only, a morality in court-life that nas 
been rare, and a stainless sustamment of the exemplariness of iiie 
royal home. Fatherhood and husbandhood, mingled with intel- 
lectual gentlemanliness, formed the basis of hb claims on national 
regard : but to these he added the qualities of an admirable land- 
lord, a wise and impartial adviser, and a thoughtful member bf the 
body politic. He did not condescend to the vulgarism of patroni- 
zing literature, art, science, industry, education, charily, religion ; 
he thought it better to show in lus own life the influence and 
effect of each and all. Of far higher than average culture, of 
much wider than ordinary range of study and experience, he 
eould take in a mbre extended ran^e of interests than most men — 
and could do it all unpretentiously. From the interests of the 
working man's home and the details of the farm-yard, to the 
loftiest expression of thought in literature, and the latest expositi<m 
of science, his mind could pass, and yet not falter in its coursew «./ 
Grreat in the fulfilment of the greatest of human duties — livii^' a 
good life ; noble in the noblest of life's employments — the ^ther- 
anoe of morals, and the promotion of intellectual culture ; prinei^y 
in ihe grandest of the activities of man — the knitting togethof ^f 
dais to class; aristocratic in the highest and holiest sense^-^^^: 
striving to be the best — he lived, to use his own words, " free frort 
the trammels and above the dissensions of political parties," tctiA. 
yet did not feel himself exonerated from doing his part in'tli)^ 
etutworking of the mighty schemes of progress which he believeiA 
Providence had marked out for accomplishment by man. Skilkd 
in the highest philosophy — that of duty; learned in the loftiest 
wisdom — that of a thoughtfully read Bible; accomplished in the 
noblest courtesy — that of a life-warm heart ; able, in the supreme 
si^iiicance it bears — in the consistent application of industrious 
effort to the effectuation of any felt and known requirement of his 
fltation-^he " scorned delights, and lived laborious days," that the 
social life of the country might gain the benefit of all the powers 
and &culties of which Gfod had made him the custodier. 

Debarred by insolar jealousy from all overt influence in politics* 
he took a noble revenge, and gave himself to the career which over- 
rides all politics and policies, — making his home happy, his queen, 
wife the life of his heart, his children truly the best in the land, 
aiid his own example ''a savour of life" to all spheres. A man of 
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ij^Mrftm^, I^nlof^^idcal aptttOideB, art emlttire, soeiaL and philaa- 
HiWirn iafdii^OBition, moral in nature, and religions from convic- 
1j^4M well as from feeling, his passing away has not been formally 
ai^A outwardly only mourned, but witn the sympathy of the heart. 
!E9 the bereaved Queen, and to the fatherless family of the royal 
hpWflOk his loss has been like the rending of the heart ; to the 
evimixjf it has been like the outburst of a great calamity, and 
a^fgose of intense grief, regret, and poignant sorrow, — ^a sorrow 
IIMq paralleled at the deam of any man, much less at that of a 
iJitiiiee Consort. 

}^ith this name we must end the sad and laden list of the dead 
oCi|861, a list too Teritably proTuig that — 
^ OmnM una manet nox 
£t calcanda semel via lethi 
-i.i-:. » » a ♦ # 

ifl Mista sennm ao jnvcnem densentor funera, nnllnm, 

SsBva capnt Proeerpina fagit."* 

N. L. 
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Lyra Anglieana. Hymns and Sacred Songs, collected and arranged 
-ijy l^e Eev. E. H. Bjltnbs. London : Hoidston and Wright, 

, |!(his is one of the best collections of *' Hynms and Sacred Songs" 
ff ^re seen. And if any charm is possible to be added to songs so 
i^ieet and so holy by tilie artistic style of the book itself, such charm 
iM^ded in this instance. Several of the hymns are by Mrs. 
jSlgptnder, who has been characterized as '*the most beautiful 
Imin writer of m6dem days." A verse or two from " The Burial 
(J^JLoses" will show that all the praises lavished upon this lady are 
T^fSj^ than merited. 

,' " This was the truest warrior 

"*" That ever buckled sword; 

^*^^" This the most gifted poet 

<:i*; ' That ever breathed a word: 

aiJ And never earth's philosopher 

^d. Traced with his golden pen 

a: ,. : On the deathless page troths half so sage 
As he wrote down for men. 

"l • 

'1^' *<And had he not high honour,— 

.ns ^ The hill side for a pall; 

J, J3 .. To lie in state, while angels wait 

■\^ ^ With stors for tapers tall 5 
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Over his bier to mirni ,^,^ t 

Aad God's own hand, in that lon«]f laacU ^^ 

To Ihj him in tha grave? _ 



** lonely grave in Moab*8 land! 

dark Beth-Feor's hiHl 
Speak to these cnrions hearts of ootSy ' 

And teach them to be stilL "\ 

God hath His mysteries of f^race, "* 

Wajs that we eannot teU; 
He hides them daap, liks th« Idddaa lic^ 

Of him He loved so w«ir 

Textual Criticism of the New Testament for English Bible Students,* 
being a CompanBon of the AiH^orked Yetsum witk the Critid^l 
Texts of Griesbach, TisclieHdorf, Alford, and the Uncial MSS., 
alto Headings from the Codex Sinaiticos. Bj C. E. STUiLBt. 
liOndon : Bagsters. 

We give the fnll title of this little work, because it is very descrip- 
tive. The book must be estimated, not by quantity bnt by quality. 
Though comprising only a hundred 18mo pages, it is the result 
of much labour ana care. The introduction contains some judicioiis 
remarks on our Authorized Yersion, the antiquity and credibility 0f 
ancient MSS., the earlier printed editions of the Greek Testi- 
meizt, and on the revision of the English Bible, which is beli^ 
urged in some quarters. The various English readings arfe 
arranged under their respective books and chapters, and numlaer 
in all about thirteen hundred. After each reamng the authorities 
are given, with the degrees of importance which are to be attach^fd 
to tne suggested alterations. The arran^ment is simple anfd 
effective, and will prove very serviceable to English students. "BJ" 
this standard it must be judged. Classical readers will, of couts^, 
refer to the larger standard works by Tischendorf, Alford, voA 
others, but ordinary readers will find in Mr. Stuart's book nnwSi 
that will assist their perusal of the sacred volume. We have a^Wi 
several collections of improved readings, but this one is decidedljr 
the best. Omitting some merely literal corrections, and others m 
which oAe preposition is substituted for another, there remam/k 
large number, which in a greater or less degree affect the meaniiife 
of the sacred text, and which will contribute to an intelligeiS 
understanding of the word of God. Sunday school teachers, arid 
Bible students generally, will derive great assistance from c^« 
suiting this work. 

The Strife of Sects, London : Simpkin, Marshall, and Co. ' ' ^, 

This pamphlet is the first of an intended series, entitled " Tracto 
for the Thoughtful on Matters relating to the Religious Con4itiete 



#f tke Age." It iywfth relnctaBoe tb«t we elms* its author among 
Ikoee who, in seeking to destroy all aecte, seem to be vBoonseiooa 
Ikat the result, if not the aim, of their endeayonrs, if sueeesefbl, 
iMM be the formation of a sect more exclusire, intolerant, and 
MsentiaUy sectarian &an any now existing. We would, howerer* 
be earefnl to remark that, thongh belonging to this genus, llie 
andior must be placed among a species the least open to objection. 
While the aim of some is to destroy all sects, to form out of tiie 
Mris a sect more to tbeir own liking, onr author's aim seems to 
be to mer^e a number of comparatively feeble denominations into 
sne; and if that be not practicable, as apprehended (see pp. 29, d% 
aad ^), into two or three more powerful sections or communities. 
Most writers, with such an amiable disposition, are in happy igno- 
rance of the 'utterly hopeless and impracticable nature of their 
isiMSfliea of amalgamation ;— such is not the case with our author. 
He i» ^ly aware of the difficulties in his way, at shown in the 
Allowing sentence : — " It is not my present design to prescribe any 
illflnite and infhllible remedies for nealing the dissensions of the 
Christian Church ; my main purpose has been to arouse a genuine 
OisisJB in the hearts of Christians for the healing of these dis- 
itasions^ (p. 32). 

The author, whose spirit on the whole will command general 
an^em, will excuse our saying that no writer can reasonably expect 
t^ awaken the desire for the " coalition " of the sects, who does not 
Wff iuto the real cause of denominational differences. When he 
ipeaks of " sacrificing principles " for ** the sake of God's kingdom " 
^ 33), it is obvious that in the author's opinion those principles 
m^xeeSlj prejudices. 

r. Herein lies the fallacy on which the whole pamphlet under 
/ftpusideration is based. If the causes of the sectarian differences are 
JMpI grasped by a writer, he will never succee din rooting out the 
WfSi To us two things appear beyond all <]^uestion, — first, that the 

S4ing denominations neither owe their ongin nor their existence 
mere prejudices, which are to yanish with increasing light and 
^E^ing charrtjr, but to essential principles, which are neither to be 
liQrificed nor injured by a fallacious compromise : and secondly, 
Ine evil to be eradicated is not denominational differences, but that 
isctarian and unchristian spirit which embitters and separates the 
"^~^- of believers in Chnst. We can neither expect nor desire 
'voluntary uniformity" for which the author prays (p. 38), 
^^y on the ground of those constitutional differences which men 
ent by nature, and do not, and, as far as we can see, are not in- 
liB^ed to lose by regeneration. "Hatred, variance, emulations, 
wrath, strife, seditions, heresies, envyings, and such like " fGal. t. 
10, 21), men have in the world, and too extensirely see in tne pro- 
iBtsing Church. Let these be eradicated, and our author's views 
w91"fe materially if not totally altered on those great principles 
4iMiL divide, and ever will divide, tho Church into two or more 
isuominations. 
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We heartily agree with the aaikcw in tke h<^ and |iowibiMiy oC 
** demolifihiug tke sectarian party wall between Baptists and Pidte 
baptists," and hope sincerely that his work may succeed in^^.diil 
snading all persons from seeking to set up a new * cause ' whera^iU 
is not actually needed, in order to have at hand a place of waTah^ 
of their own denomination" (p. 34) ; but in auoh expressions mM| 
** where actually needed," which slip from his pen here and ihev% 
we see that the author unconsciously upsets his own pr^nises. If 
" setting up a cause " is a^^where *' actually needed," why, thi^ 
the whole argument of this praiseworthy pamphlet falls to lihk 
ground. After all that can be written against the existence.* of 
denominations, it will be found that they are " actually KBBi>£i)i/f 

M. H// 

Euclid^ s Element* of Geometry, By Bobert Potts, M.A., of Trifi^ 
College, Cambridge. London : J. W. Parker, Son, and Bourne ^ 

A woBK on McUhemcUics, with. Cambbidgb on its back, waott^.'^ 
lift from an anonymous reviewer, albeit on the staff of the JBrUm 
Controversialist, This work, moreover, is edited by Professor Pol$^ 
a Fellow of Trinity College, which, if judged by the numbei? -of 
resident members alone, stands first in the list of importance* li 
Thomas Carlyle saw much in the hey of the Bastille, as it lay on t]^ 
hall table of Washington, in America, our readers with a philosoplafD 
or refiective turn of mind will not fail to draw something from tto 
fact, that the love of Cambridge to *' right lines " is seen even in.tt^ 
sale of butter by linear measure — by the inch and the yard. 

To drop facetise, our readers should notice that this work is no^ 
in its second edition, and that the part of the first, which is peculiar 
to Professor Potts, was translated into German, with a preface W 
Dr. Wittstein. The text is that of Dr. Simson, "the authorii^ 
English version of Euclid's Elements." As far as the Elements of 
Euclid are concerned, professors and students have but the Cam* 
bridge " Hobson's choice — this or none." But something depends 
upon editing, and it is here that Professor Potts commands attention. 
The explanatory notes are collected, and judiciously placed at the 
end of each book; and we have a selection of questions, tiiJ^pi 
chiefiy from the most recent College examination papers. ^^3^ 
questions in general form a test of the scholar's ability really..^ 
" go through a demonstration ;" but these will give him an acoucate 
idea of what is expected in the College and University examinatv^ 
at Cambridge. A still more valuable feature consists in .Me 
"geometrical exercises," which occupy nearly the latter half of t]^ 
bulk of the volume. If we may juage from personal experie^G^># 
student's knowledge of " the Elements " is never perfected titt hd 
has gone through such "exercises." The questions of Prof<m<^ 
Potts will enable the student to make sure his ground, and.tv^ 
exercises will expand and deepen his acquaintance with the p^- 
ciples of geometry. .hb 
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^^Wepei^titaUy meet ^Ui references to Whatelr's ''' Ehet<Hfie," 
otikWaiatelT'B '* Loffie/* in the articles contributed by debaters in 
Ifc^ arena of the Bntisk Chniroversialist, We cannot say that we 
ihoold like to see similar indications that their authors have studied 
^ueli^ since, though excusable, they are excusable because it is 
IbcgiimerB only who so display their ac(]^uaintanees. But if a debater 
Hindd aim at true exccdience, by disciplininff his mind to con- 
^uity and fixedness of attention, to haoits of close and 
ftilUjent observation, and careful and just discrimination, he will 
Mtm from the experience and follow the advice of men of world- 
iride celebrity,— of such men as La Place and Sir Isaac Newton, 
bfiPaseal and Dr. Thomas Chalmers, of Hallam, J. Stuart Mill* 
Wkewell, and De Morgan, and master the Elements of Euclid. 
Of the first two in this galaxy, we need say nothing ; and as the 
immea of Whewell and De Morgan are for ever associated with 
iin^ed departments, of them we will say nothing. But as Mill is 
associated with "Logic" and "Liberty," his testimony is not 
tevidtouB, and, in his opinion, "mathematical training is an in- 
^MSpeilsable basis of real scientific education ;" and " one who is 
'i^ineireios " wants " one of the most essential qualifications for 
Ibe^BUoeesaful cidtivation of the higher branches of philo80{)hy." 
Chalmers's pulpit and platform rhetoric cannot be well dissociated 
^"otir mind, and he said, "The truth is, that, as a preparative, 
whether for the bar or the pulpit, I have more value in matnematics 
^ ^tkB exercise which the mind takes as it travels along the road, 
liim for all the spoil which it gathers at the landing-place." AH 
our readers know something of Pascal's " Thoughts ;" but if they 
4nmM know his thoughts on Euclid, let them ponder over an extract 
'ill- the Preface (pp. xi., xii.) to this edition of Professor Potts' 
]8uclid*8 Elements of Geometry, than whose work we know of 
iiilthing better for students. 
1.- '•• 

'J JPrc^er Answered, in the History ofCroshvHall JPrayer Meeting, 
' ' London: Henry James Tresidder* 1861. 

'^ •-This is a little book of the ri^ht sort. The subject is aU-impor- 
ISift ; the manner of exhibiting it most unobjectionable. The most 
4^dipu8 cannot murmur ; and we trust it may have a wide circu- 
%tlb^, and do all the good which the compiler is anxious it should 
^(M^omplish. There is a good deal in the way of treating a matter like 
^Afe— prayer and revivals, — so much so, that we can easily see how 
^w^tive iniuiy, rather than benefit, should accrue, where an account 
Wifct marked with great simplicity, an utter freedom from anything 
^q^to^o^d; and a clear desire to \di facts speak for themselves. 
^ Shat the Crosby Hall prayer meetings and their results are at all 
"^Ifeie^kable, is a proof of the little faith in the Church all the country 
^^, — faith, we mean, in the power of simple prayer. There is no 
*%l^ way of accounting for it ; since the same God, who hears and 
Inswers the petitions of His children in one particular locality, is 
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ppspared to hear and answer tbeir petitions in any other. Itt'At^ 
past tiiere has been no small amount of disgnst created in ffiffw 
of a more intelligent and refined order, from the manner in i^M&k 
united prayer meetkigs have often been eondooted. The noise/lUb 
imnataral excitement, the boiling-point at^which ererythiBg sfll* 
denly arrives, the inappropriate appKcations, to say no^ng of ^ 
incorrect quotations of Scriptore — all these things hare had, and 
still have, in some quarters, a decided tendency, and periiafiV 'i 
stronger tendency than anything else, to drive people aw^ mHH 
fratiierings for united prayer, and fill their mmas with prejudletC 
We earnestly recommend the perusal of the ** suggestions," at 'tW 
«nd of the book before us, to all whose place it is to conduct su^ 
meetings, and to idl who ever pray in public. If they are praetit^h^^ 
attended to, with some slight alterations perhaps, such as regulair 
week-night services may demand, we «re persuaded that we tMl 
have social meetings of this kind better supported, in point t)f 
numbers, education, and infiuence. Such meetings will be infik. 
nitely more profitable, and the Crosby Hall history, and others 1^ 
it, will be less remarkable. We hope the book will eommto^ 
itself, and find purchasers who are wishftil to see more of it, if i^ 
make only one extract, containing a remarkable answer to prayer ?•-* 

" One day, a young man, who had come into the prayer-meeting, was spoken to 
hy some of those present, and in the coarse of conversation, declared that nothii^ 
should ever make him how the knee to pray to God. He said that he was as hard ^ 
a flint, and left the room, rejecting all the offers of mercy which were held out to him. 
A Christian brother, who bad heard tbe conversation, was deeply impressed wttlr 
the miserable condition of the yonng man. living in open rebellion against Gtdi^, 
mnd coming to ^e meeting a day or two after the eceorrence, he ponred oat his 
heart an prayer to God for his conversioB. The yoong man, led by tile SptritdT 
God, bat from an tnelinatioa «t that time anaooonntable to himself, had tM 
morning come to Crosby Hall. Not liking to show his faee in the meeting, he ^mb^ 
into a small gallery, in which he could hear and see what was going on, without 
being observed. Whilst there, he heard the prayer for his conversion ; he reoog^ 
sized his own case; the Spirit of God brought the truth home with power to ^ 
heart, and then and there he did bow his knee to God. 

*' Since that day he has been clothed in his right mind, sitting at the feet of 
Jesufi."— p. 69. 

' J. H. a. 

The JIabits of Good Society; a Handbook of Etiquette for LaiiSi 
and Oentlemen, iLcmdon : James Hogg and Sons. 

Etiquette may be coolly ignored by tbe aged millionnaire^ 
may be treated with contempt by tbe blunt, independent, and j<w}|r 
Englishman ; or be sneered at by the strong-minded lady of apj^- 
cryphal existence; but the youthful of all ranks and conditions 
must, of necessity, derive great assistance from an intimate knpi^«. 
ledge of its rules for bebaviour, under tiie varied circumstances ]q{ 
social life. ,. J 

The rude savage, within bis social circle, observes rules of conctdct» 
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And lias a code of honour ; the least advanced in civilization finds it 
i^oessary to comfort and convenience to increase the number, and 
improve upon the matter, of those observances in the lowest bar- 
bfmsm : it is, however, io ike fvaotice of the most enlightened and 
ippst highly civilized nations that we must look for the laws govern- 
ijMr the nonour and the conduct of social life. 
T^tiquette is simply the art of good behaviour, or the practice of 
'thmd rules society lias adopted to make personal intercourse most 
j^peeable. This cannot be an arbitrary code, imposed by any auto* 
Ippjk of fashion, hut must result from the moral standara of society^ 
iuJrhich any particular observance is allowed ; etiquette is most 
ISaocratio in its nature, beoause it has its validity m the commoD 
opient of society. 

,^ represses unwarrantable intrusions, while it facilitates the 
fimAtion of desirable fHeoadships ; it prohibits excesses in dress, 
niiile it forbids slovenliness; it allows no coarse familiarity of 
fipeech, while it encourages elegance and purity of diction in the 
teiiHar intercourse of friends. Eating, drinking, pleasure, riding, 
inilking, and even the walks of commerce, politics, law, medicine, 
ap^ the church, are freed from the coarseness of vulgarity, the 
i3^eness of ignorance, and the insults of vice, by attention to the 
rtfles of Etiquette. 

'**T?he Habits of Good Society " is the best manual we have seen 
qpon the social observances of English life ; it treats upon manners, 
h^ they can be acquired, and offers itself as a guide to their 
Mjgurenient ; it gives directions how to avoid low society, vulgar 
■Uiety, and dangerous society ; it explains the requisites of good 
iOpit^, and shows how one may become a worthy member of it ; 
mi- declares f^t the spirit oi social observances in a Christian 
Imd must erer be derived from high Christian principle, purity, 
tknthfolness, integrity, and brotherly love. 

Btiquette is shown to affect the individual in his individuality, 
afid in his own relations, and when in company ; the first has 
i^da^n to dress, the dressing-room, the toilet, accomplishments, 
manners, carriage, and habits ; the second has respect to the indi- 
vidual when in public and in the privacy of his own home ; and the 
third refers to dinners, diners, and dinner parties, balls, monnng 
tmd. evening parties, marria^, and to presentation at Court: thtis, 
every position is reviewed m which it is possible for a lady or 
gentleman to be placed, from the lowest home of the peasant to 
the glorious palace of our illustrious Lady the Queen of the realm ; 
in each, the rules, customs, and observances, best calculated to 
pmnhxjte comfort and pleasure, are clearly given. The authors have 
itibcai a high standard of public morals as the basis of th^ 
dbSfified laws of etiquette; they have executed their trust with 
tiM^; uid their labours will doubtless result in a continued 
a%rovement in our social observanoes. We with pleasure ^ve our 
aayuilified recommendation to the " Habits of Good Society ;'* — 
tfie reader will find it a useful and entertaining work. 
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QuEsnoKS Bequibikg Answkrs. 

200. What is the best method to 
be pursued, and works to be studied, 
with their publishers, and price, by 
one who is desirous of acquiring a know- 
ledge of (Hebraifltic) Greek, *' without 
the aid of a master"? — Joata. 

201. Can you or any of your readers 
inform me, through the medium of the 
"Inquirer" column (however concise it 
may be, if compatible with the intelli- 
gence required), what are the principal 
ecclesiastical differences of the Free, the 
United Presbyterian, and the Reformed 
Presbyterian Churches of Scotland? 
The writers of each body are so nume- 
rous, their volumes so ponderous, and 
their sentiments so apparently self- 
contradictory (in some cases, at least), 
that it would require one with an un- 
limited amount of time to dispose of, 
and an unordinary capacity, to compre- 
hend precisely their respective tenets, 
which few possess. Consequently, by 
your columns answering the above, they 
will convey a " great boon" to many a 
perplexed and anxious inquirer. — 

NOBXaiACH. 

202. Could any of the readers of the 
British Controvernalist inform me of 
any work on herbs — their medicinal 
qualities; — or on English herbs, or 
English garden herbs — their medicinal 
qualities — by whom published, at what 
price, and the name of the author? — 
Fbed. 

203. Is it a fact that, when two 
brothers are in the British army, the 
elder can demand that the younger be 
draughted into the same regiment with 
himself? 

204. Can any of your correspondents 
supply me with a list of the titles of 
books out of which to obtain references 
to the customs throughout the year, 
proverbs, remarkable expressions, &c., 



which would be convenient for i 
ence? — J. C. 

205. Would yon please recomflittd 
a few good works on earljf EngHBh 
history, stating their prices? and oU|n 
— A Youthful Student. 

206. Can any of your numerate 
readers furnish me with a simple melbad 
by which to derive the geocentric ttmt 
the heliocentric position of a platietf — 
J. D. 

207. Whose is the cheapest and b^ 
edition of "Hume*8 History"?^ A 
Youthful Student. 

208. I shall feel extremely indebted 
to any intelligent reader of the Br^fk 
Controversialist who will be kind enoQjj^ 
to furnish me with the requisite infor- 
mation for the attainment of war- 
statistics. I desire to attain such a 
knowledge, without expending time io 
extensive historical research, as woald 
put me in possession of the ability to 
answer, with a somewhat near appraxp 
imation to correctness, questions like 
the following:— How many soldiers weie 
supposed to have perished in Napoleoa*a 
military expedition to Moscow? What 
amount of money did England expend 
in the war with America? What is 
the estimated average number of fires 
annually destroyed by war? I should 
like to know if there be any work, 
magazine, or periodical containing audi 
statistics.— Philomath. 

Answebs to Questions. 
165. -BanKngr.— "Value" will gain 
considerable information on this subject 
from Stephen s " Commerce and Com- 
mercial Law," a most excellent work; 
also from a series of one shilling handy 
books published by Effingham Wilson, 
such as the Handy Books of Bills, 
Cheques, and I U's, Law of Banking, 
&c — LTin>OCB. 
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193 and 199. Letter Writing and 
Composition, — There is really no royal 
road to letter writing, and I know of no 
good set of model letters. Almost all 
tbe guides to letter writing I have seen 
contain a great deal of stiff, formal, 
soulless, and pretentions essay ism. In 
the style should be off-hand, 
ly, free from inversions and set 
of expression. The subjects 
to be more hinted at than de- 
[, and put more as suggestions 
as opinions. The greatest variety 
jhrase is allowable, but there must 
R»*8filted sesquipedalian expressions; 
ler must dogmatic forms of speech 
,r in them. Bespectfui deference, 
anO^ a thoronghly reliant dependence 
WDon the feeling of the person corre- 
Ipbn4ed with, ought to be manifested, 
or course, all this refers to intercourse 
bj J[ett6r between friends or in friendly 
Wations- Business letters must be 
l^m'sJ, pointed, severely correct in 
'itructWe, and capable of one interpre- 
mfon only. 1 would advise a course 
If attentive readings of biographies in 
yiitch letters form a portion of the nar- 
^siltYe, and especially of the Letters of 
K^ird, Walpole, Montague, Pope, 
Dimth, Jeffrey, Wilberforce, Byron, &c., 

fi'bii no account advise an imitation 
_jfiem. Let the heart speak the 
^bts of the mind, and a good letter 
the result.— R. M. A. 
, ^_ Composition, — We offer these 
'^It^Dts on the study of composition 
"to fe, P. M., hoping also that they 
liiaT prove useful to others of the ear- 

tself- educators who form so large a 
on of the subscribers of the British 
roversialist. We would premise 
that the art of composition is one 
requiring great attention and continuous 
WiL in order to make any great pro- 
^ in it. The first endeavour of the 
iQt should be to acquire readiness 
le'use of language. To effect this, 
following methods may be used 
'* advantage. If the student has 
^elty accurate knowledge of any 
li^ignage than his own, let Lim 
is leisure in translating freely 
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passages from the best authors in that 
language. Another method is, to read 
over carefully two or three times, a pas- 
sage from some standard author; and 
having closed the book, to write out the 
substance of what has been read. 
Having done this, compare your repro- 
duction with the original, noting any 
differences in the formation of sen- 
tences, the position of epithets, &c. 
Again, it will be found a very im- 
proving exercise to paraphrase some 
poem,* taking care to get at the 
true meaning of your author ; and 
then to express it in clear, idiomatic 
English. For this purpose, we can 
strongly recommend that delightful 
poem, Goldsmith s ^ Deserted Village." 
There is an edition published at Is. 6d. 
by Longman and Co., to which are 
appended short notes, which will be found 
very useful. By steadily using the 
methods we have roughly sketched,great 
facility in the use of language can be 
obtained in a comparatively short time. 
We must now speak of original cou)- 
position. Do not be in too great haste; 
compose slowly at first, very slowly, as 
the surest way to attain excellence is 
to follow up the spirit of the Latin 
motto, festina knte. That ** levia- 
than in literature," Dr. Johnson, may 
be cited as an example. It was bis 
practice, in the early part of his literary 
career, to compose with the greatest 
deliberation. As an instance of the 
rapidity to which he afterwards attained, 
we may mention that one or two of hi*i 
most admired papers in the Rambler 
were written in twenty mmutes each. 
Subject your early efforts in original 
composition to oft-repeated revisions, 
and this when the ardour uf composition 
has passed away. Bcmember, also, 
that your style will be greatly influ- 
enced by your reading. Be sure, then, 
that tbe books you read most carefully 
are such as are remarkable for ter&e- 
ness, perspicuity, and elegance. A 
plan we have ourselves followed with 
advantage is, to have two or three 

♦ S^e an example given in p. 77 aiUe. 
L 
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favonritt authors, whose style we I 
greatly admire, aud to read daifjf some 
part of one or more of them, as oar 
leisure permits. In this way it is that 
the stndent'u style is gradually formed. 
A carefnl perusal of Irving's ** Elements 
of English Composition ** will prove of 
great service, in enabling the student 
to obtain a critical knowledge of the 
English tongue. If we wish to exer- 
cise an influence on thinking minds, 
let us ourselves endeavour to think 
deeply and logically, and to exercise 
true taste when expressing our thoughts 
for the benefit of others. — T. L. P. 

If G. P. M. would become thoroughly 
up in all that relates to Enelish com- 
position, let him begin with Neil's 
*• Composition and Elocution ;" go over 
the articles on *' Eesentials of Composi- 
tion," in Brit. Contro., voL v., and finish 
with " Elements of Rhetoric" — G. G. D. 

195. Novum Organum. — Having had 
the privilege of a-sking a question in 
your colamns, I have much pleasure in 
showing that I am willing to give as 
well as take. "I^gicus" will find the 
quotation he mentions in Macaulay's 
** Miscellaneous Works," vol. i., p. 347. 
— Moses Primrose. 

205. Early English History.— " A 
Youthful Student " ought to have been 
more Bpecitic in his query. What does he 
understand by ^' early English history**? 
Is it the PreRomanic, the Romanic, the 
Saxon, the Normanic, or the Inter- Nor- 
manic and Pre-ReformationMl ? Or does 
it include any or ail of these? Or does it 
refer to all that precedes the Revolution 
of 1688, from which modem English 
history re- dates? If some limit of time 
or circumstance had been given in his 
query, our work would have been 
easier and more pointed. Such indefi- 
nite questionings lead to vague and 
iidefinite answers, which cannot be 
|yroductive of real profit. We shall 
prefer, in reference to this matter, to 
err on the safe siiie, and suppose that 
all tlie period which preceded the R« - 
formation is implied in the word ** early." 
Here, however, just as we are about to 
big'n our reply, another difilculty rises 



up in thought. Does "A TouthfiJ 
Student ** want to study ** early Englls?n 
history** in its sources? or does he 
only wish to arrive at the results of 
the study of these sources by others? 
In regard to this matter, too, we shall 
prefer to err on the wide margin side, 
and to point out and commend a few 
good works, possessed of each or both of 
these characteristics. It is impossible, 
however, in the space at our disposal 
here, to discriminate nicely, and charac- 
terize fully, each author named, or to 
compare and sift thoroughly the claims 
of each to credence or regard. We 
shall quote them, as affording " autho- 
rities ** upon the subject, though they 
may not each be authoritative on each 
point; and we shall endeavour to place 
them in such an order as shall be suit- 
able as a directory for the reading of 
those who wish to become somewhat more 
than averagely acquainted with ^earlff 
English history;" so that our reply may 
not only be useful to ** A Young Stu- 
dent," but to many young students, for 
we know there are many among your 
readers. 1. Pre- Romanic. — Hints (^ 
Pre- Romanic Britain are to be found in 
Herodotus, Aristotle, Dion, and Poly- 
bins, among Greek writers; and in 
some passages of Csesar, Tacitus, Sne- 
tonius, Strabo, Quinctillian, Pliny, &c,{ 
and these may be found, for the most 
part, articulately set forth in a work 
entitled *" The History of the Ancient 
Britons, from the Earliest Period to the 
Invasion of the Saxons, compiled from 
the original authorities,** by Dr. Giles 
(London, Geo. Bell, 1847) 2. K^mwnic 
— The work above quoted will supply 
the text of the ancient writers upon 
this era: and further information on 
this period will be found in the Rev. 
Francis Thackeray's ** Researches into 
the Ecclesiastical and Political State 
of Ancient Britain under the Roman 
Emperors" (Cadell, I843)j Cicero's 
*• Letters;** the works of Diodorus and 
Tacitus, the historians ; Strabo, the 
geographer ; several of the Roman 
poets, &c.; and the writings of Cle- 
ment (of Rome), TertulNan, Origeo, 
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EnseHius, Chrysostora, Jerome, Theo- 
doret, &c., will furnish the foundation 
authorities for the Romimic time. The 
'^Notitia Britannic8B" of VV. D. Saul I 
(38. 6(1.); Brace's "Roman Wall" 
(2l8.); J- Y. Akerman's " Archseolo- 
gical Index** (ISs.): " CoIds of the 
Boman8"(lOs.6d.); Rer. Beale Poste's 
•^ Britannic Researches " (15s.) will be 
useful as illustrations and critical cor- 
rections of current opinions. Several 
chapters of Gibbon (see Index, under 
•* Britain, England, &c.," Bohn's edition) 
contam well-composed information. The 
early pages of Hume, Mackintosh, Mil- 
ner, &c., some passages in Hallam. and 
the first fifty pages of J. A. St. John's 
*' Four Conquests of England," vol. i., 
suggest themselves also as being wor- 
thy of perusal and study. Horsley's 
** Britannia Romana;'* the early part of 
Holliogabed's ** Cnronicles;" of John 
Speed's " History;" and of James Tyr- 
rell's »* History" (1697-1704),.will add 
to the information contained in the 
above works, 3. Saxon. -^When we 
reach this point, materials are abun> 
dani — Huperabunrfant for an ordinary 
fctiident. Besides Paljirave's '* Rise 
and Progress of the English Common- 
wealth," and " History of the Anglo- 
Stxoiis," Lappenburg's " History of 
Eflulandnndt^r the Anglo- Saxon Kings;" 
Sharon Turner's " History of the Anglo- 
Saxons;" Thorpe's ''Anglo-Saxon Laws 
and Institutes of England :" J. M. Kem- 
We's •* Anglo-Saxons " [see also an 
article in Eraser's Magazine, July, 
1835, by Thomas Wright, whose 
**Biographia Britannica Literaria — 
Aaglo-Saxon Period," and "The Celt, 
the Roman, and the Saxon," merit 
perusal], we have all the old chroni- 
ders and hisioDans, e.g.^ ** Bede," and 
tfee ^* Anglo-Saxon Chronicle;" *'Six 
(HI English Chronicles;" William of 
Malmesbnry's "Chronicle;" Roger of 
t^endover's ** Flowers of History ;" Ro- 
^de Hoveden's "AnnaU;" Matthew 
liepoCt " (^renicle," Henry of Hun- 
tfij^don'a " History;" Florence of Wor- 
<J(feet*8 "Chronicle;" Matthew of 
Westminster's "Flowers of History," 



&c., &c.; to which add Pauli's "Life 
of Alfred the Great," all to be had in 
Bohn's " Antiqaarian Library," at 5s. 
per volume. 4. NormatUc, — This pe- 
riod is illustrated by many of the works 
mentioned in the preceding paragraph, 
and may be more fully studied in 
Sharon Turner's '* Hiatory of England 
during the Middle Ages;" Hallam'a 
*' Middle Ages;" Lingard's " History of 
England," and Palgrave's " History of 
Normandy and England" 6. Ititer- 
Normanic and Pre- Reformational — 
Shakspere's chronicle plays ; Ford- 
sham's **Life of King John;" Cotton's 
" Henry III.;" Baston's " Edward I." (in 
Latin verse); Rishanger's ** Edward 1.;** 
Henningford's " Three Edwards;" Sa- 
ville's " Reigns of Edwards IL, I , II L, 
and Richard 11.;" Froissart's "Chroni- 
cle;" John Whethanistede's **Anc?ent 
Writers of the Affairs of England ;" Car- 
ton's " Chronicles;" Sir Harris Nicholas's 
"Battle of Agincourt;" Spelman and 
Lemon's " Civil Wars between York and 
LancHstfr;" Buck's "Richard lll.f 
Bacon's •* Henry VII, VIII.,and Mary." 
The works of Tyrrell and Carte formed 
the basis of Hume's " History," a work 
which every student should read. The 
other histories which ought to be read 
are Turner's, Fox's, Mackintosh's, Lin- 
gard's (from a Roman Catholic pojnt of 
view), Hallam's, John Milton's, Froude's, 
especially for the Pre-Keformation pe- 
riod (Macaulay does not fall within 
the scope of the question); the " Pic- 
torial History of England," edited by 
Knight, and written by Craik, Mac 
Farlane, &c. It is needful to read multa 
et mulium to be a historic student; but 
let all reading be thoughtful. — S. N. 

206. J. D.'s inquiry, as to deriving 
the geocentric from the heliocentric 
position of a planet, cannot be answered 
in a few words. It is a process of 
intricate calculation, which few persons 
think of mastering, except the calcu- 
lators of the Nautical Almanack, — M. 

Under the word " Parallax," in thft 
"Penny Cyclopaedia," J. D. will find 
perhaps the clearest and most concise 
instraetions upon the point— ^O. J. 
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THE LITERARY SOCIETIES OF GLASGOW. 



One great featare (and that a hope- 
ful one) of the prcBent day is the pre- 
valence of self-culture. Everywhere 
we bee institutions established for the 
encouragement and assistance of the 
noble bands of self> instructors which 
exist in Britain. And if, as we think, 
education, though not of itself able to 
eradicate crime, forms at least a power- 
ful auxiliary to the higher and nobler 
principle of religion ; and if the " rising 
generation " be fitly trained in the hu- 
manizing and elevating precepts of the 
Gospel of Christ, and in the knowledge 
of the laws which regulate mind and 
body, we may surely be justified in 
anticipating h brighter, because a more 
intellectual and religious future. 

Literature is a powerful instrument 
for good or evil. It may be used for 
the degradation of n)an*s moral nature, 
and is, to far too great an extent, em- 
ployed in pandering to diseased minds 
craving after unnatural mental excite- 
ment; it may be used to disseminate 
the most depraved principles, and the 
most outrageous calumnies both in 
morals and politics, not to mention 
religion. But, on the other hand, it is 
also a potential means for good. Mo 
people can enjoy any greater blessing 
than a free and healthy literature. 
This is plain from many circumstances 
■—too obvious, indeed, to need recapi- 
tulation here. Literature has produced 
refinement and intelligence out of bar- 
barism; it has transformed the rugged 
elements of the unintelligent ambition 
of the savage mind mto moral and spi- 
ritual beauty; and caused the mind to 
soar aloft as on eagles wings in the 
search after knowledge. 

Literary institutions are powerful 
agents in this good cause; they ** ex- 



tend the possibility of intellectual ctil- 
ture, incite to emulative contests fur 
mental superiority, urge upon the i|;- 
norant the pleasures and advantat^ 
of knowledge — knowledge which can 
seduce a man from the haunts of £a- 
sipation, save him from moral and io- 
tellectual shipwreck, snatch him from 
ruin and wretchedness, rescue him from 
brotherhood with beggary and con- 
tempt, and make him mor^ than a 
muscular, smewed, nerve-gifted, life- 
moved piece of mechanism; make biro 
a talented, expert, exact, and scientific 
artisan. Knowledge, which can fit hiin 
for any emergency in which he may 
be called to act, by teaching bim the 
natural principles, according to which 
the world is constituted; acquainttug 
him with the ratumak of daily labour 
— routine, and filling his mind with 
thoughts more brilliant than enchanter's 
wand could ever bring before a mortal 
eye. Knowledge, which is the glory of 
man; the power employed in the attaro- 
ment of which is the highest element 
in his nature, and the most wondrous 
agency under God which manifests it- 
self throughout the universe.* 

Foremost among the Literary Insti- 
tutions of Glasgow must be placed her 
venerable University, now closing the 
4lUh year of its existence. It was 
founded in 14.50, by authority of a 
bull of Pope Nicholas V., a pontiflT of 
rare erudition and extensive knowledge; 
and he bestowed on the new seat of 
learning all the privileges which W 
longed to the University of Bologna. 
Some of the most eminent of Britiiln's 
sons have been proud to bear the title 
of Lord Rector of Glasgow University. 
Among these we may instance. Colonel \ 

* See Neils "Young Debater," 
chap.ii« 
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More, Lord MacanUy, Sir Edward 
Balwer Lytton, and the present Bector, 
Lord Elgin. The Chancellor of the 
University is the Dnke of Montroee; 
Vice- Chancellor and Principal, Thomas 
Barclay, D.D. ; Rector, the Earl of 
Elgin ; and Dean, James Moncrieff, 
Esq., M.P. Attached to the Univer- 
titj is an extensive library; aI.«o, a 
inagnilicent anatomical musenm, which, 
with a Valuable library of rare and ca- 
xioos books, and a considerable number 
flf paintings and coins, w«r« bequeathed 
^ Dr. William Huuter, with a sum of 
iB8,000 to support and augment the 
eollection. This fine museum (known 
aa tb« HioUerian) was transferred to 
Glasgow in 1807, where a very elegant 
building, from a design by Stark, hnd 
been erected for its reception at a cost 
rf £12,000. 

>lext in order comes the Andersonian 
University, founded in 1796, by John 
Aaderfcon, A.M., Professor of Natural 
Philosophy in the University of Glas- 
gow. He bequeathed by his will the 
whole of his library, philosophical mu- 
seum and apparatus, and all his efiff cts, 
as a foundation for an educational in- 
stitution, to be called by the above 
Dame. According to the intention of 
the founder, it was to consist of four 
sieges, viz., arts, medicine, law, and 
theology, with a suitable staff of pro- 
teors in each. The funds proving 
inadequate to so extensive a plan, the 
trustees commenced it partially; and 
Br. Gamett, the Professor of Chemistry 
sod Natural Philosophy, and subse- 
^ntly Dr. Birkbeck, soon became the 
instructors of thousands of mechanics. 
It was part of the plan, that besides 
the scientific courses, a class similar 
to that taught by Dr. Anderson him- 
iielf should always be formed. Dr. 
Anderson, therefore, was the first who 
foimded an educational institution, one 
^the essential elements of which was 
to throw open " the temple of science 
to the hard-labouring artisan, and the 
^erto despised mechanic." The ad- 
vantages of such courses of lectures 
^ing BO obvious, they are still crowded 



by the working men of Glasgow. The 
plan of the founder has been fully 
carried out with regard to two of the 
colleges — arts and medicine. Regular 
courses, by teachers of acknowledged 
merit, are given in mathematics, natu- 
ral philosophy, and the modem lan- 
guages. The medical department, 
however, has most fully come up to 
the intentions of the founder. The 
medical school of Anderson's Univer- 
sity is one of the acknowledged medical 
institutions of the country ^ and from 
the eminence of the professors, many 
of whom have subsequently obtained 
positions of high standing, together 
with the valuable character of the 
instruction afforded in the Royal In- 
firmary, great numbers of students 
come from all parts of the kingdom, 
to receive their medical education at 
this school. 

We may next notice the AtheniBum, 
now in its 15th session. "The object 
of this institution is to place witbin 
the reach of the public the fullest and 
most recent information on all subjects 
of general interest, whether commer- 
cial, literary, or scientific; to provide 
an agreeable place of resort in the 
intervals of business; to excite, espe- 
cially among young men, a taste for 
intellectual and elevating pursuits; 
and to secure the meann for its gra- 
tification, by affording the utmost faci- 
lities for systematic study in various 
branches of useful knowledge." The 
following is a brief abstract of the 
course for the present session:— 

Department 1. — Language and lAte* 
rature. 

Classical Division. — Latin and Ro- 
man History. 

Foreign Languages.— French, Ger- 
man, Spanish. 

English Division. — Grammar, Com- 
position, and Literature. 

Logic and Mental Science; Elocu- 
tion and Oratorical Gesticulation. 

Department II — Science and Art ; 
comprising arithmetic and mathema- 
tics, writing and book-keeping, music, 
animal physiology, mercantile law, and 
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political economv. The management 
of the institution is vested in a presi- 
dent (the present holder of this office 
is the Earl of Elgin), three vice-presi- 
dents, twelve extraordinary directors, 
four trustees, and a number of ordi- 
nary directors. A member*s annual 
subscription is 25s.; half-yearly, 13s.; 
and quarterly, 7s. Young men under 
twenty-one years of age, — annual sub- 
scription, 15s.; half-yearly, 78. 6d.; 
quarterly, Ss. 9d.; including the use 
of a library of upwards of 9,000 
volumes; and a reading-room, which 
receives above 630 newspapers weekly, 
and all the leading magazines, reviews, 
and serials. Connected with this in- 
stitution is a discussion society, for 
the mutual improvement of members, 
which meets every Tuesday evening 
at 8 o*clock. There is also a chess- 
room, open daily, from 3 till 10 p.m., 
for the games of chess and draughts; 
and a course of lectures on intereoting 
and improving subjects, which begins 
in December. Four prizes, value £5 
each, the gift of Hugh Tennent, Esq., of 
Well Park, will be awarded to the four 
students enrolled during the present 
session in any of the Athenaeum classes, 
who shall most distinguish themselves 
in any subject or subjects at the Society 
of Arts' Examinations, to be held in Mtty 
next. The students of the Athenaeum 
highly distinguished themselves at the 
Society of Arts' ExaminHtions, held 
last May. Twenty-three students ob- 
tained twenty* eight certificates, viz., 
eleven first-class ; twelve second-class ; 
and five third-class; also the first prize 
of £5 for logic and mental science ; the 
second prize of £3 for English litera- 
ture; and the £5 prize for geography. 
A prize of £8 was awarded to the 
Local Board fur having had the second 
largest proportion of passed candidates 
in the United Kmgdom at latit exami- 
nation. A further prize of £5 was 
awarded to the institution. 

The Glasgow Institution (in union 
with the Society of Arts, London) was 
founded three years ago, for the pur- 
pobe of affording systematic literary, 



scientific, and practical instruction to 
operatives, people in business, and tbeic 
children, on self-supporting principIcBp 
The qualiBcation for membership ia^ 
to be entered as a student in any of th0 
classes for six months, or to pay f.ir 
a pnpil or student during the same 
period. The course of instruction em- 
braces the following branches, viz., 
mathematics and geography, drawing, 
Latin and Greek, French. Gaelic, gram- 
mar, composition and logic, writiD^Bf, 
arithmetic, and book-keeping, phono- 
graphy and reporting, elocution, music, 
sabbath school paideutics, botany, and 
political economy. The first prize of 
four, given by the Society of Arts, was 
this year awarded to the Glasgow In- 
stitution for having the greatest pro- 
portion of candidates passed at its 
examinations; it took the third prize 
last year. The Society of Arts also 
offers annually £5 as a first prize, and 
£3 as a second, for each of twenty-nine 
branches of arts, science, and literatnre. 
They are for the subjects following : — 
arithmetic, book-keeping, algebra, geo- 
metry, mensuration, trigonometry, conic 
sections, navigation, principles of me- 
chanics, practical mechanics, electricity, 
&c. ; astronomy, chemistry, animal 
physiology, botany, agriculture, mining, 
aad metallurgy, political economy, 
domestic economy, geography, Eng- 
lish history, EngliKh literature, logic, 
Latin, French, German, free-hand 
drawing, mechanical drawing, music 
Every student of three months* stand- 
ing may become a candidate for a cer- 
tificate in the branch he is studying, 
and the prizes are awarded in each 
branch to the best of those who have 
received first-class certificates. All 
the teachers of the Institution prepare 
their students not only for these ex- 
aminations, but also for those of the 
civil service. The Glasgow Mechaoka*' 
Institution is also in union with tjie 
Society of Arts ; it was fotmded by tlje 
mechanics of Glasgow for obtaining 
instruction in the useful branches of 
knowledge, especially those connected 
with the arts, and was opened to »U 
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efMasea of the commanitj on Nov. 5th, 
1^3. A fee of 4s. entitles to the 
l^k of membership, to attend the 
coc^rse of lectures on chemistry or 
mechanics, and to receive books from a 
library of 6,400 volumes, chiefly scieu- 
dflc works. The management is vested 
in a committee of nine^^en, sixteen of 
whom are chosen by ballot from amonj;!>t 
the members, the remaining three being 
selected from the liht of honorary coun- 
cillors. The following are the sub- 
jects of clatis-instruetion:— chemistry, 
geology, natural philosophy, botany, 
elocution, music, mechanical drawing, 
painting and perspective, mathemaiics, 
fVench, English grammar and com- 
position. 

There are a great number of other 
societies, which, however, want of space 
forbids us to do more than name. 
Among these we may instance the 
Young Men's Christian Association; the 
GorbaI'd Popular Institution, founded 
for the diffusion of science and litera* 
ture among th« working classes, by 
means of lectures and a library, in 1833 ; 
the PhiloBophical Institution, founded 
m 1802 ; wnich has 300 members and 
a fibrary of 2,800 volumes, in the 
various departments of science, — the 
Katural History Society, the Archaeo- 
logical Society, the Naturalist's Society, 
the Geological Society, &c., &c. 

F. Watt. 



The earliest extra-academical society 
io Glasgow, for the discussion of literary 
aod philosophical subjects, was, it is 
Sieved, instituted by Dr. Francis 
Hutcheson, Professor of Moral Philoso- 
phy in the University, about 1730. It 
i&et between November and Mdty, each 
fd4Aj evening, at half- past five, and if 
Q^ member was absent without valid 
t^j^ise for four consecutive nights, his 
iMil|lewas struck off the Hots. Fssays 
1^ jead in the order of their seniority, 
' ' the members, and discussion fol- 
_ Here Dr. Hutcheson expounded 
iQrcfk philosophy; Gerschom Caer- 
the laws of nations; Robert 
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Foulis, the famous printer, the philoso- 
phy of crime and its punishment; and 
bis brother Andrew, the principles of 
fine art ; Adam Smith expatiated on 
taste, composition, and letters; Dr. 
Thomas Keid developed his science of 
common sense; his assistant and suc- 
cessor, Arthur, descanted on criticism, 
imciglnation, and natural theology ; the 
celebrated Dr. Black asserted his theory 
of latent heat, and laid the foundation 
of a reformed chemistry; Dr. Moore 
illustrated Greek literature; Professor 
Richardson read essays on life in Russia, 
Cicero, Shakspere, and Milton ; and 
George Ross on the Greek and Roman 
drama. The names of Campbell, Craw- 
ford, Hamilton, Blackburn, are among 
those merchants who informed the 
society of the effects of taxation, excise, 
War, &c, on commerce, and tested 
theory by appeal to practical life. 
Sometimes the proceedings were re- 
ported in the newspapers of the time, to 
affect the citizens, as well as to inform 
them. This association was afterwards, 
we believe, transmuted into the Glas- 
gow Philosopliical Society, founded :20th 
November, 1802, for discussing subjects 
connected with arts and sciences, and 
the exhibition of models and new in- 
ventions. It meets fortnightly dunng 
winter, in Anderson's University, and 
publishes '* Transactions." It has a 
library of 3,000 volumes, and it takes 
in upwards of 40 scientific periodi- 
cals, Eoglish, French, German, Italian, 
and American. There are about 300 
members. 

In 1791, the late Walter Sterling, 
merchant in Glasgow, founded a library; 
it is open daily, at 48, Millar Street, 
for free reading, and books are lent for 
home perusal at a small charge. 

At the Mechanics' Institution, the 
Glasgow Institution, and theAtht'naeum 
there are debating and mutual improve- 
ment socio tbs of the members. The 
members of the Glasgow branch of the 
Educational Institute of Scotland on 
the third Saturday of each month dis- 
cuss matters connected with education. 
Among other societies of a self or mutual 
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improying kind, we may mention " The 
Literary and Commercial,'* which meets 
ou alternate Thursday evenin^rs at eight 
p m. between November and May, whose 
members read essays in rotation on com- 
merce, political economy, philosophy, 
and general literature; "The Juridical" 
(instituted 1847.), whose principal aim 
is the discussion and elucidation of dis- 
puted and undecided questions in law, 
and the preparation of essays on sub- 
jects of a legal and literary character ; 
and *'The Legal and Speculative" 
(instituted 1852), which has for its 
object, by the reading of essays, and the 
holding of debates on legal and specu- 
lative qneSjtlons, the promotion of the 
legal and general knowledge of the 
members, and the attainment of fluency, 
elegance, and accuracy in the expresnion 
of their ideas. It meets each Tuesday, 
from October till May, at 8.15 p.m. 
" The Natural History Society" (insti- 
tuted 1857) meets on the last Tuesday 
of each month, for the purpose of encou- 
raging and fostering a love of Nature, 
and a knowledge of its objects and phe- 
nomena. This is done by exhibitions, 
the reading of communications, and 
excursions for mutual improvement 
"The Faculty of Medicine" has a 
library, and at " The Medical Society " 
(1814) a paper, essay, or other commu- 
nicarion is read and discussed, and the 
prevalent diseases of the city are brought 
under review; and the " Medico- Chirur- 
gical Society" (1844) pursues much 
the same course. 

" The MaitlandClub," in whose trans- 
actions notices of the Natural History 
of Glasgow are pretty freely given, was 
instituted in 1828, and has since that 
time published 100 quarto volumes 
illustrative of the early history, social 
state, and literature of Scotland; and 
''The Glasgow Arcbssulogical Society" 
(instituted in 1852) t«kes notice of the 
antiquities of the city and neighbour- 
hood on the first Monday of each month 
from November to March. 

In olden times, the back shops of the 
principal booksellers' houses were in 
reality literary society meeting-places — 



such were those of Thomas AtkioM^ 
in the Trongate— where young liter«gc 
Glasgow used to meet, and where tke 
contributions to "The Ant," "TBe 
Emmet," " The Chameleon," &e., wwrt 
read and discussed. Dugald Moore, tbf 
poet's, Andrew Park's, James Bnthep* 
glen's, but above all, David RobertMioX 
were such resorts. There Samuel 
Hunter; the elder Outram; Alexander 
Rodgers; William Motherwell; J. D. 
Carrick ; Henry £. Bell ; Capfosi 
Thomas Hamilton, author of "Cyrfl 
Thornton," &c , cousin of Sir WillitBi 
Hamilton, and brother-in-law to Dc 
Welsh; Dr. Robert MacNish, "tha 
modern Pythagorean ;" ** Tom Cringle'* 
Log " Scott ; Dr. MacGeorge, whoee 
" Chips from the Thunderbolts of Jova" 
used to lighten through the literary 
air; MacNee, the portrait painter, one of 
the best and wittient of Scottish raeon^ 
tears ; William Bennet; Radical J)r, 
Taylor; and Tory John Gibson Lock- 
hart, were wont to assemble, and loiue 
the aspirations and kindle the thoughts 
of each other. Bookselling was not 
then mere commercialism. Then, there 
werd the old sale-rooms, beginning widi 
Foulis,* who delivered literary haraugnes 
as he sold old books, and could give an 
eager money- wanting student a copy rf 
the *' Antoninus " he wept he could net 
purchase, and yet lived to see his 6en6> 
Jkiare a professor in his native city; 
down to Skirving's, Love's, and Keith's, 
where literary loungers often met, and 
spent hours in discussing the merits of 
the books offered fur sale, and where ou 
occasion a sharp debate would interrupt 
the business half the night. From the 
days of Smollett and Zelucco Moore 
down to thone of Alexander Wbitdaxr 
George Gilfiilan, James Hedderwiek, 
or later still, of Alexander Smith, 
Samuel Neil, Hugh MacDonald, W. 
W. Scott, &c., of Sheriffs Alison and 
Bell; professors Nichol, Kamsay, &0L, 
Messrs. Coveutxy Dick, Pagan, DuoB, 
Provan, GrifHn, and Bain, there have 
been stores of good tbmgs corretit' 
about literary societies and persooi in 
the western metropolis of Scotland; 
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miriii ezeeRent 1>ook could be mad« 
enil-«l th« materiaU which gossip 
MO eren yet supply, of traditions 
of Che oldea time, bat — vix ea nostra 
fsco; thon^ we can scarcely avoid 
fnating to Dr. Straog*s carious and 
ialeresting book npon the ** Clubs of 
Glasgow," as a specimen of what 
mifcht be done in the field here indi- 
celed. Indeed, in that book a good 
deal of the material for the early por- 
tiaos of such a work would be found, 
aid hints from Dr. Alexander Car- 
rie's autobiography might also be 
gleaned. Indeed, few men can be so 
•apable of picturing the literary society 
before and since his **Day" in 1832; 
ler be has always been more or less con- 
Dtcud with it, and he has stores of 
anecdotes on which to fall back, of which 
few possess a tithe. Especially of the 
extraordinary mental activity which 
had its rise in the Reform Agitation, 
Dr. Strang has had great facilities for 
being the historian or recorder. 

Students' societies have in Glasgow 
dways formed a large portion of the 
iDtetlectual advantage of a university 
education. The life and spirit of thobC 
Bemootbenic, Ciceronian, &c., associa- 
tions has always been remarkable, and 
the yearly stir excited about the Lord 
Bector*s election gives the intensity and 
esmestness of real life to their several 
movements; and the issue of ** The 
Uaiversity Album,** " Squibs," " Crack- 
eia," *' Dogberrys," &c, keeps the lamp 
of Kterature burning in the breasts of 
the tUumni of St. Mungo^s University. 

A very large number of mutual 
improvement, debating, literaiy, and 
oi^ societies, composed of young men, 
aasemble once a week in Glasgow ; 
besides sabbath morning improvement, 
Heripture study and inquiry meetings. 
'Biese are in a great many cases con- 
Meted with congregations, whose minis- 
ten or o£5ce-bearers superintend and 
kelp them. They usually have a ses- 
jioQ of nine months, and rehix during 
.the summer. They meet most fre- 
4neBtly in the session- bouses or school- 
tvana belonging to the churches. In 



many of the temperance hotels in the 
city, rooms are rented from the pro- 
prietors for weekly debating societies, 
and a very large number of young men 
are connected by membership with 
them. Their constituents, however, 
•re vexy fluctuating, and even the 
societies themselves change much in 
name, form, and membership. A few 
years ago there were several famous 
debating societies iu the city — the 
names of a few only remain in our 
memory now— " The Choice," "The 
Chatham," " The Addisonian,"— which 
has given a good many members to 
literature; " The Odds," ** Johnsonian," 
"Select." "Union," "Hume Historic,'* 
" Excelsior." " Zetetic," " Pro Bono," 
&c, &c. Some of the church societies 
were extraordinarily well supported 
with funds, books, and inielleciual 
members. 

The suburbs of Glasgow are not 
destitute of literary appliances. Dr. 
Norman MacLeod, editor of " Good 
Words,'* encourages them in Barony. 
Dr. Caird in the West End, Dr. Ran- 
ciman in the East, and Dr. Jamieson 
in the centre. In the parishes of St. 
David's, St- George, and Blackfriars, 
there are literary st)cieties connected 
with churches belonging to all the 
evangelical denominations. The Gor> 
bals had several active societies. Govau 
had one specially famed ; so had Partick. 
Kelvinhaugh, Marvhilj, Cowcaddens, 
Parkhead, and even Westmuir, have 
libraries, lectures, and institutions. 
Tollcross Mechanics* Institute, Ruther- 
glen Public Library, and Pollockshaws 
Mechanics' Institution, and Young 
Men's Literary Society, are worthy of 
a note, and we have no doubt that 
both in the suburbs and in the city, 
the need of such associations is so felt, 
as to make them imperative necessities 
of our age. The demand for the British 
CorUroversiaUst is large in Glasgow, 
and a good many copies find their way 
into the far-off villages; and as " The 
Young Debater," and " Composition 
and Elocution," both reprinted from its 
columns, are constantly kept in stock 
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in the city, it may be justly inferred 
that they are required by members of 
such associations. 

The utilities of snob associations 
will always impress themselves force- 
fully on struggling young men, whose 
minds are imping themselves for endea- 
vours. We remember an association 
formed by the merely accidental meet- 
ing of two young men frequently at a 
cheap book stall. The passion for 
knowledge was strong, the secret of 
aspiration was communicated, tbey be- 
came friends, they gathered round them 
a few earnest spirits, for years they 
toiled by self-help to raise themselves ; 
all the snubbing of poverty could not 
keep them down, their society lasted 
for five years, — what valuable years for 
life ! and many remember yet with 
gladness the two earnest spirits who 
called ** The Inquirers * together. 
Fate or mischance has sundered the 
early co-partners; but the good they 
did lives after them in Glasgow. Such 
small beginnings of important issues 
aire of no uncommon occurrence in 
" The Western City " of cotton, iron, 
coal, shipping, and steam. — G. G. D. 



Moniaive Mutval Improvement So- 
ciety. — About four years ago, five young 
men belonging to this village (beauti- 
fully situated in the north of Dum- 
friesshire), agreed to meet one night 
each week in the Free Church School, 
for the purpose of improving their 
mental powers, and instilling into each 
others' minds a love for literature, by 
lecturing upon any subject, and dis- 
cussing any question of importance. 
Such was the small beginning of this 
society; and, without showing any signs 
of germinating, it remained long a 
mutual improvement society in minia- 
ture. Notwithstanding, the five still 
met week af:er week; still lectured; 
still discussed, and still encouraged 
each other with the hope that other 
young men would yet come to their 
meetings, although we confess no ray 
of hope had yet shone, however faintly, 
through the dark cloud of disregard 



with which this society was gloomed oa 
by the inhabitants, old and young, oi^ 
the village. 

" Such societies," said those whp 
even deigned to give its claims but % 
moment's thought, *" such societies hare, 
oft(;ntimes been tried here before, and 
were never successful; so neither will 
this one. Why, therefore, should it ever 
be commenced, just to die again before 
it is well brought into existence? " 

Amidst such murmurings of dis- 
approbation and discouragement, the 
spirit of the five was becoming some- 
what damped, and their stem deter- 
mination, to acquire a literary taste, 
was giving way. Fortunately, just at 
this point, the five were impressed very 
vividly with the idea that their object 
was good, and that the means employed 
would attain it. Thus, therefore, they 
resolved at one (A their usual weekly 
meetings: — That they would hold no 
meeting that night, but employ the 
evening in calling upou those young 
men eligible to join the society, and 
beseech, and if possible persuade, all 
such to do 80 fur their own good and 
that of others. The result of these 
peregrinations was, that betsreen twenty 
and thirty young men promised to 
attend the next meeting of the society, 
and to determine then, whether or not 
they would become members. The 
night of meeting at length came; and 
it was then manifested that the " doing " 
of the young men was equally good 
with their "premising." The business 
of the meeting consisted of a lecture, 
setting furih the benefit to be de- 
rived from such societies, and of a 
discussion upon the subject, *' Whether 
the WaiTior or the Agriculturist was 
the better Member of Society? " The 
chairman then intimated that all de? 
sirous of joining the society would now 
have an opportunity. All the strangers 
present responded to this call by steppiog 
forward, and enrolling themselves. A 
glance at the society's book shows that, 
since then, the meetings have been 
numerously attended; and a similar 
I gUn^e at its minutes reveals that the 
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Inuiness of the society has indeed been 
of a varied, intellectual, and interesting 
character. The present ofiSce-bearers 
are Mr. Thomas McNaujfht, President; 
Mr. Hugh Mmc Ciilloch, Vice-President; 
Mr. John Crinean, Secretary; and Mr. 
John Hiddleston, Treasurer. 

It may not be wholly nninterestine, 
nor without profit to readers of the 
British Controversialist, connected with 
mutual improvement societies, to give 
a brief detail of the business of this 
society, especially as we think it difl^rs, 
n some important respects, from that 
of other societies. 

1. Besides the ordinu^ weekly and 
anniversary meetings of the society, 
there is an annual one held in the 
Public Hall, at which lectures are 
delivered, and a subject is discussed by 
members. The first of these meetings 
took place in January, 1859; on which 
occasion lectures were delivered on the 
ftiUowing subjects: — ** The Progress of 
Civilization," by Mr. William Furgus- 
sao; **fie8t," by Mr. John Crinean; 
and the " Importance of the Period of 
Touth." by Mr. James Armstrong. 
The question as to the propriety of 
celebrating the Centenary ot Robert 
Bums was discussed,— * Mr. William 
Brownridge conducting the afiSrmative, 
and Mr. T. McNaught the negative. 
From the novelty of such a meeting, it 
eidted a great deal of interest throughout 
the parish; and there was a full house 
OB the ocC'isiou. Similar meetings have 
been held since, and have proved equally 
successful. 

2. The proceeds of these meetings 
sre expended in the purchase of honks 
for the society. It is in the possesion 
of several standard works obtained by 
these means, — such as Dick's "Christ- 
ian Philosopher," Spalding's '* History 
otBnglish Literature," &c. The society 
is also enabled to take several publica- 
tions in monthly,—" The Britiith Con- 
twversialist," the " Scottish Review," 
&e* The books are circulated every 
ttght of meeting among the members; 
Slid we may mention that the British 
CffxtrovtrsiaHst is very much valued 



among us, and that, not merely because 
of its intimate connection with mutual 
improvement societies, but also on ac- 
count of the variety of its contents, the 
vast amount of general information it 
contains, and the literary superiority 
which its articles dbplay. — Mag- 
FBRors . 

Denbigh. — Cahfnistie Methodist 
Mutual Improvemmt Society. — The 
first annual soirie^ in connection with 
the above society, was held on Christmas 
day, in the spacious chapel of the above 
denomination, when numerous prizes 
were awarded to suooessful competitors 
in essays, translations, orations, reading, 
poetry, music. The meeting was pre- 
sided over by the Rev. Thomas Cee, 
who, with his nsual ability, kept the 
meeting throuehout at the highest 
pitch of interest. Several very amusing 
and edifying speeches were delivered in 
the course of the meeting by the able 
adjudicators, Glan Alan, I. D. Ffraid, 
Gweirydd ap Rhys. Mr. Thomaa 
Roberts, and Owen Williams. The 
principal prizes were taken as follows: 
— For the beet essays on " The Sunday 
School Teacher," by Messrs. Ezra 
Roberts and 0. 8. Jones; on " Mira- 
cles," by Messrs. 0. S.Jones and Richard 
Griffiths: and on " Reading," by Mr. 
Emrys Roberts. The judges announced 
some of these to be most excellent and 
elaborate pieces of composition. The 
successful competitors upon these and 
other subjects were decorated by a 
number of ladies (among whom was to 
be seen our most worthy president's 
wife), who had kindly volunteered to 
work some beautiful rosettes and prize 
bags for the occasion. Great praise is 
due for the excellent service rendered 
by the choir. Some of the pieces were 
most admirably sung, and took the 
andienee ** by storm." The secretaries, 
Messrs. E. W. Gee and Wm. Hughes^ 
are also worthy of high commendation 
for the excellent manner in which they 
performed their onerous duties. The 
nneeting was most harmonious, and all 
WHur "merry as a marriage bell."— 
B. R. 
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OR, AIDS TO SELF-CULTUBE. 



It 18 not eaaj to improvise, with all 
the conditions of immediate and unal- 
terable practicality, any scheme of use- 
foiness. The working of the machinery 
of any such plan is not able to be 
guaranteed at once, but requires usage 
to it in the workers, — the initial prMsess 
of geitinf; it into order, and the primary 
firiction of the new machine to be allowed 
for. In "Our Collegiate Course" we 
did not hope it could be otherwise; nor 
have we found it so. Happily for us, 
and our actual and intending students, 
our scheme made from the fi»t no pre- 
tensions such as those arrogated by tbe 
law-makers of the Medes and Persians, 
that the results of their deliberation 
should be unalterable. From the first 
it was spoken of as an experimental 
meaHure ; and so far as we have yet gone, 
we have seen no reason for any dampen- 
ing of spirit, but rather contrariwise, 
on accoimt of it. The delight with 
which the suggested addition to our 
monthly rok was received, has not 
waned, nor has our confidence in the 
possibilities of much usefulness from its 
. rebults been at all lessened. Not on 
waf of these accounts do we faint, 
almost on the threshold of our purpose, 
but because the field opened before us of 
possible usefulness so much exceeds in 
extent our first thought, in amount of 
labour the individual powers of our 
class-conductors, and in preferred de- 
mands upon our limited space. The 
magnitude of the need of our labour 
almost appals us. High as our own 
hopes were, tbe hopes of our readers 
have risen much higher, and the numer- 
ous suggestions and applications for 
the opening of additional classes, has 
somewhat, it must be confessed, excited 
in us an uneasy feeling of the impos- 
sibility of at once, if ever, equalling 
thoM desires by our debign. As we 



have been compelled to limit our sdieme 
at fiist, to secure its workability, so m 
must, for the present, keep within thfie 
limits, until the elements of thir ex- 
periment are brought into the subehli^ 
nation of habit and use, and we may be 
ab^e to divert some of the labour-powir 
now used, or to he used in its conduct, 
into other channels, and for the effecting 
of other desirable purposes. 

If the prospectus of *' Our Collepate 
Course'* led our readers to believe dr 
imagine that it lay within our scheme 
and our power to provide, give, or 
supply, effective and carefully supervised 
teaching on the whole encyclopsBdia ef 
human knowledge, it was very far from 
the intention of the writer that it shootd 
do so. Yet, from the letters received 
from some of our readers, expressing 
disappointment at the non- inclusion vf 
some subjects in our curriculum, er 
desire that it should be immediately 
widened by the extension of the scheme 
to other branches of learning; or com- 
parative criticism regarding the topics 
selected, and those omitted, we are 
almost inclined to fancy that such may 
have been the case. We are thankltil 
for the letters in which these critiques, 
suggestions, &c., are given; ftar they 
are generally couched in such terms 
of interest in this periodical, and this 
** course," and of eager earnestness in 
the determmation to pursue knowledge, 
as to be of most hopeful auguy. 
But we must bettpeak indulgence and 
patience, and can assure our corre- 
spondents that all that we can possibly 
accomplish we shall be glad and anxioos 
to do in time. 

The suggestor and the general super- 
intendent of the scheme, is not himself 
a living encyclopSBdia, and requires in 
its management choice assistance; «^ 
until the mode of giving, registerii^ 
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jnd^Dfr, KoA constrnctiog th« seTeral 
•eries of eiercises now opened are dvttr- 
minvd and arraofired, he does not feci 
competent to undertake an enlargement 
of the scheme. This suggests to him 
the rightfalness of ofiering his hearty 
thanks to those who have placed their 
Mrrlces at his disposal, and of assnring 
them of the stirring at the heart their 
Uodness cansed. Of snch aid he hopes 
•ODB to he able to avail himself. 

The classes opened are those for which, 
«n due consideration, it was deemed 
there was the largest need, and they are 
not at all intended to he the limit (k the 
course. Mew ones will be added, as occa- 
sion and opportunity occnr, and we shall 
never refuse to entertain any suggestion 
for the betterment and furtherance of 
the scheme. Hence, we now prop«>se to 
alter, at the suggestion of many of the 
8t«dent8, the time for receiving the 
esKrcises from the I4th to the 25th of 
each month, and to rescind the provision 
fer sending each exercise teparatefy per 
pe«t — still adhering, however, to the 
condition of each class exercise being 
done on a separate slip or slips of paper 
—else they cannot be submitted simul* 
taneonsly to the adjudications of the 
class- conductors, and are likely to be 
lost bight of. Let our students attend 
tB this; for several have transgressed 
on this point, we are informed, already. 

Again, as to the eost of matricn- 
Utioo and entrance, lel it be distinctly 
uaderetood that the fees exigible are 
■either intended for payment of instruc- 
timi received, nor to be in any way 
remunerative to the individuals engaged 
hi Uie conducting of the ** course.*' 
Tbey are calculated on the lowest pos- 
iMe scale to cover the mere cost of 
orolment, hooks, stationery, j)08tages, 
ortificates, Sec. — in short, to cover, in 
psit, the incidental expenses — and that 
one matriculation fee admits to any or all 
of the claHses ; but that for each separate 
«lHSa separate fee is necessarily re- 
^sbed. These fees ought to be forwarded 
hr|H»tage or. receipt stamps. There are, 
iisUy just now, eight classes in opera- 
'^•Byin two divisions. It is not con- 



sidered advisable that any student 
should take a//; for the exercises given 
are rather tests of progress and power, 
than a complete system of training or 
monthly allocation of task-work. 

I. Class 1, Fiffurate. — 1. How many 
trees — distant six feet from each other 
— may be planted on an English square 
mile? 2. If the road from London to 
Aberdeen be, on an average, 33 feet 
broad, 505 miles long, and the land 
worth £20 per acre, what is the value 
of the whole road? 3. If we estimate 
the size of Britain at 60,000 sqnars 
miles, and suppose each square inch to 
be worth one penny, what is its money 
value? 4. If an acre of ground pro- 
duces 4\ quarters of wheat, and each 
peck yields 20 lbs. of bread, how much 
ground will be required to supply 5,000 
families with a year*s bread, supposing 
each family should use 6 lbs. per day? 

Class 2, Commereiat. — L A mer- 
chant sold 8 pieces of silk, each 27 
yards, at 38. 7d. per yard; 78 yards 
Cobourg, at Is. Sd. per yard; 4 pieces 
tweed, each 30 yards, at 2s. 7d. ; and 5 
pieces <^ velvet, each 37 yards, at 38. 2d. 
per yard, — to what do bis sales amount? 
and make out an invoice of the sale. 
2. A thousand qrs. of wheat, at 37s. 
per qr., and freight and charges £31 Ss., 
— to gain £42 on the whole, what mu t 
it be sold at per qr.? 3. I buy 148 
yards of cloth, at 2s 7d. per yard,-^at 
what must I sell it per yard to gain 
£12 12s. lOd. on the wh- le? 

II Ist. Write out 3 invoices of 
goods, 3 bills of parcels, and I fulio of 
a cash book, containing a statement net 
less than 38 transactions. 2nd. Write 
out a specimen of a bill at tight, and 
at three months after date, 8bow the 
method of entering these in the cash 
book and bill book respeetively. Con- 
struct a statement of transactions, 
and work the items into a cash book. 

III. IntellectuaL'^'l. Arrange the 
mountains, islands, eapes, inlets, ie., 
seas, gulfs, &o., in a table, beginning at 
the north-east, and coasting towards 
the south east, giving the mountains in 
the interior as an appendix, thos:^- 
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Capen. 



Inlets, &u. 



2. Name the chief rtVAra in Europe, nod 
name the chief towns situated on or 
near them, bei^inninfi^ from the source. 
S. Name the capitais of Europe, and 
mention the chief distinction of each. 
Draught. — 1. Give a sketch of the 
mountain and river systems of Europe. 
2. Draw lines proportionate to the 
lengths of the several ohi«f rivers in 
Europe. Construct paraileloerams, set 
within each otheri proportionate to the 
lakes of Europe. 

IV. How did the Britons feel the 
effects of Roman decline? How and 
when did the Saxon invasion occur? 
In what did it result? What is me«it 
by " Heptarchy'*? When were the 
several states of which it was composed 
founded ? What is meant by *' Bret- 
walda"? How did Christianity fare in 
these early Saxon times? Relate any> 
thing known [or stated] regarding 
Prince Arthur and the Knights of the 
Bound Table. Illustrate any of these 
questions by references to the British 
poets. 

V. Senior Divinon — Translate, as 
formerly directed, '* Catiline," chap, ii.; 
Virgil's * Eneid,** book i., lines 30—59; 
or ** Horace," ode ix., book i. Write 
out the formative parts of any twelve 
verbs, and underline etfch adverb in 
the passage translated. 

Junior Divinon. — Translate lite- 
rally the following passages. Decline 
each substantive in these passages 
in a table arranged according to tiie 
five declensions: — 

** Etiam stultisacuit ingenium fames.** 
" Vetera exK^imus recentittm iucu- 
riosi." 

**£xul, inopt erres, alienaque Umina 
lustres, 
£xiguumi)ue petM ore tremente 

cibum.** 
'' Mens peccat, non corpus, et unde 
ooBsUinm abfuit culpa ab^t.** 

** Cni fanulator maximus orbis 



Diva potens rerum, domitrixqoe p^ 
cnnia fatL" 
** Inter spem cununque, timores inter 
•t ims 
Omnem crede diem tibi dUaziw« 

supremuoit 
Grata superveniet qnae sperabitcr 

hoi^** 
VI. State the chief circumstanced 
and dates, in the lives of any three of 
Shakspere's contemporaries. Write 
an abstract of the plot of " Hamlet»** 
and make a (Collection of all the words 
used in it with a peculiar, unusual, or 
antique siguifioation. Write a brief 
critique ou the elmracteriittics of aoy 
one of the dramatis persotuB. What 
nou-dramatic poets flourished during 
the Elizabethan era? — giving the in* 
formation in the following taboiai 
form, viz.:— 



Name. 



Date of Birth 
and Death. 



Chief Works. 



VII. Define logic as a science, and 
as an art, separately. State the dif^- 
ence between these definitions, and 
assign one reason for it. Define eack 
of the four operations of the mind em- 
ployed in reasoning, and show the 
relation each bears to the other. What 
is truth, and how does logic aid in its 
attainment ? Why ought the young 
especially to study logic ? [" Art of 
Reasoning,** Chap. I.] 

VI II. Define rhetoric as a sctenoe^ 
and as an art, separately. Distinguish 
between its province and that of logic. 
What is the instrument of the rheto- 
ricinn? Show the relations between 
grammar, logic, and rhetoric. In what 
spirit, and with what aims, ought rbe* 
toric to be studied? Define language 
State its nature and use. How may 
words be defined ? ♦ Write out lines 80 
— 127 of " Paradise Lost,** according? to 
directions and example given at p. 77. 

♦ Neil's "Elements of Bhetoric,* 
^laps. i. aadii. 
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" Lectures on Historical Theology," 
bj the late William Cunningbain, D D., 
one of the most erudite and lo^cal 
of Scottish thinkers, are about to be 
posthumoaslj published, under the 
editorial care of two of his colleagues 
in the Free Church College, Edinburgh, 
— the Rev. Drs. Buchanan and Ban- 
nerman, Professors of Divinity. 

Some political Essays, composed by 
the late King of Portugal (Dom Pedro 
Y.) are shortly to be published. 

M. Jules Michelet (bom 1798), the 
Historian of " Home " and " France,'* 
is now resident at Toulon, and he has 
recently composed "The Life and Times 
of Louis XIV." 

It is sai^ that a ** Memoir of Mrs. 
Gore " is in preparation. 

Barnard Quarritch has begun the 
issue of a military library. 

Mark Lemon (bom 1809), conductor 
of l^unchf &c., is filling up the blank 
made in public entertainments by 
Albert Smith's demise, in a gossiping, 
iUiiBtrated talk ** about London." 

A Professorship of the English 
Language and Literature is to be 
instituted at Glasgow, with a parlia- 
mentary grant of £200 per annum. 

Albany Fonblanque, jun.. nephew of 
the author of *' England under Seven 
Administrations," and himself known 
among litterateurs, has been appointed 
Vice-Consul in Egypt, and will reside 
in Alexandria. 

The great pathologist. Professor 
Bdaford, author of " Veterinary Juris- 
pradence " (1838), is dead. 

A posthumous work of Alexandre 
Vine's, entitled " The French Moralists 
of the Sixteenth and Seventeenth Cen- 
tnries," t e., from the days of Rabelais, 
Montaigne, &c., to St. Evremond, has 
just been published at Paris. 

A French religious publication — 
Le Huguenot Revue Religeitse Trwie- 
ttreUe — is now published in London. 

A memoir of ** Humboldt " has been 
pvblbhed at Leipsic. 



Thomas McNicolI, formerly editor 6f 
the London Quarterly^ has become 
conduotor of the Planet. 

A new edition of " Rabelais '•—aug- 
mented by several inedited chapters 
and inedited documents, relative to the 
Friar, Doctor, Parson- Wit,— has just 
been issued in Paris. 

A facsimile reprint of Shakspere*s 
works, from the folio of 1623, is pub- 
lishing by Mr. L. Booth. 

The Rev. J. H. Dart, M.A., Exeter 
College, Oxford, has prepared a trans- 
lation of the "Iliad" into English 
hexameters. 

Dr. Southwood Smith (bora at Mai^ 
tock, Somersetshire, 2l8t Dec., 1788), 
author of *' Illustrations of the Divine 
Government," " Treatise on Fever," 
" The Philosophy of Health," &c.* one 
of the founders of the Westminster 
RevieWy died at Florence, 10th Dec. 

It has been proposed that a selectioQ 
from J. G. Lockbart's periodical Essays 
should be issued, along with a uniform 
republication of his other works. 

Mr. John Saunders, author of the 
vols, on Chaucer published in Charles 
Knight's Sh«lling Library, and of " The 
Shadow in the House," haa a new novel 
ready for the press. 

Two unpublished MSS. of Voltaire'a 
— a comedy, and the sequel to '' Can- 
did e — have been discovered." 

The indefatigable compiler, John 
Timbs, who is associated with Robert 
Chambers, Esq., in the editorship of 
" Ihe Book of Days," has issued a 
Biography of H.BH. Prince Albert. 
So also has E. Walford. 

An edition of the " Waverley " novels 
is to be issued by Messrs. Black, in 
shilling volumes. The Society of St. 
Nicholss, Paris, have employed M. 
D'Exanvillea to undertake a new, 
abridged, and expurgated edition, for the 
beneiit of the Roman Catholic readers 
of France. It is now in circulation. 

M. Lelut has published *' The 
Physiology of Thought." 
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An entirely new edition of Kitto*s 
"Biblical Cyclojaedia,'* printed from 
founts of an elegant antique cbaraeter, 
is in conrse of issue by tbe Messrs. 
Black, in twenty -four monthly parts, 
at 2s. 6d. each, nnder the editor- 
ship of the Bev. William Lindsay 
Alexander, D.D., Professor of Theology 
to tbe Congregational Union of Scotland, 
and author of the article ** Moral 
Philosophy," in the *' Encyclopaedia 
Britannica," &c. (bom 1808)- 

By the will of the late James Russell, 
of Amotdale, near Falkirk, who left a 
sum of money for the purpose, ** a good 
cheap edition " of '* The Necensary 
Existence of Deity," by William Gil- 
lespie, is to be issued. It was first 
published in 1840, as the result of a 
controversy on this subject between the 
author and the [profesbod] atheists of 
Edinburgh and Qlacgow. 

Information relative to "Collegiate 
Education in America,'* is to be given 
ns by G. R. Bliss, shortly. 

De Quincey's works have become the 
property of MesBrt*. Black, Edinburgh. 

An " Index *' to *' In Memoriam " 
has been issued. 

Michael Miklailoff has been con- 
demned to public degradation and six 
years' labour in the mines of Siberia, 
for writings unfavourable to the 
Government. A subscription of 4,800 
crowns was made by the literary men 
of St. Peterbburg on his behalf. 

It is proposed to raise by subscription 
some testimonial of public respect for 
Mr. W. B. D. D. Tumbull, late Calen- 
darer of foreign State papers in tne 
Record 0£Bce, whose resignation was 
brought abunt by sin agitation got up 
by the Protestant Alliance. 

Coont Eynailtd de Cavour, the Italian 
statesnmp's nephew, is preparing for 
publicatiohvthe documents and papers 
of his uncle, Y""®"* 1830 onwards. 

A Roman I Catholic Comhill, to be 
called the Co^espondentf is about to be 
started. 

Emerson ha^ been discourbing, and 
is about to pubffi^h, " On the Immor- 
tahty of the Soul " 



George 'Hcknor (bom 1791). pro- 
fessor of modem languages in Harvard 
University, and author of the " History 
of Spanish Literature'' (of which a 
second edition is in type), has written 
a ** Life of Prescott," the historian. 

The letters of Felix Mendelssohn, the 
great German composer, are to be 
translated in an authorized edition by 
Lady Wallace. 

Mr. S. Bailey, economist, moralist, 
and metaphysician, is about to cUim 
critical honours in a work on the Tex- 
tus Receplua of Shakspere. 

*'Ttie English Constitution" has 
received an expositor in Berlin — Dr. 
Edw. Fischel; in the same city, the 
famous Dantophiiist, C. Wittt^ has 
issued two editions of the " Dinna 
Comraedia," one of them critical and 
annotated. 

A humble Scottish bard, of the school 
of Scott, Hogg, &c., James Teller, of 
Saughtrees, Liddesdale, died on the 
18th ult. 

Lady Chatterton, author of "Life 
and its Realities,'' &c., is about to 
issue translations from Plato. 

John Forster's long announced " Life 
of Swift " is said to have been put to 
press. It is to be introductory to a 
new edition of his works. 

" Wild Wales; its Ry treasures*?*' 
and Scenery," is short^jgjjg^j ^i^^ 
by the picturesque pei "^ 

Thomas A. Tro' 
" Philippo Strozzi," i 
on him the order of 
Florence. jn them "the 

Tbe Rev. C. Meriv&.c. . . ^..j o! 
the Romans under the Empire" will 
shortly be completed by the publication 
of the seventh volume. It will then 
have carried the history to the threshold 
of Gibbon's great work. 

Earl Russell is engaged, it is said, in 
writmg the ** Modern Political History 
of England." 

A new history of " The British Em- 
pire in India," by Browne H. E Roberts. 
B.A., Oxford, author of " A History of 
the Colonial Empire of Great Britain,** 
is in preparation. 
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JOSEPH JUSTUS SCALIGEB-CLASSICAL CEITICISM. 

"Scaliger stood on the sammit of universal solid philological learning, in a 
degree ^hich none have since reached; so high in every branch of knowledge, that 
fmh the resources of his own mind he coald comprehend, apply, and decide on 
whatever came in his way."— Niebuhr. 

*^ The most extraordinary master of general erudition that has ever lived.*' — 
Bedlam. 

Ceiticism is neither an idle and trivial pastime, nor a flippant 
and arbitrary expression of individual taste or of mere intellectual 
dogmatism. It is rather the result of the congenial activity of a 
sound ludgment, a pure taste, exquisite feeling, artistic ingenuity, 
sympathetic insight, and thorough knowledge. Instinctive tact and 
perceptive acumen are not, of themselves, sufficient to coustitute a 
critic, and establish him as one " bravely furnished all abroad to 
fling the winged shafts " of determinate judgments. The peculiar 
mode of thought to which persons of over-subtle intellect naturally 
incline is too often the critical — and they do this, not so mucn 
because it gratifies the fastidiousness of their minds, as that it 
apparently excuses (if it does not justify) the unproductive activity 
in which they delight. The functions of the true critic are not 
exercised merely, or even chiefly, for self-gratification, the success 
^ i -ll^l^lj *d**^®^ accidental purposes, or the conciliation of popular 
[ ^ttlb.vttted t^ J^re exerted wr the correction and refinement of 
Alexa^er, -? effort, for the sustainment among men of a lofty 
wen Horace and thought, and for the encouragement of true 
i!^*5 k Tr ' *^® adjustment and nreservation of me fortification- 
' beyond the B truth, and beauty in literature, science, art, politics, 
K^rmerly oee$,e Criticism is, as we have said, good sense ; carefully 
exertecf "discernment ; an extensive acquaintance with productions 
similar to those on which judgnaent is to b^ given ; a passionless 
yet aesthetic appreciation of aim, effort, and detail; a keenly 
sensitive conscientiousness, and a power of mind so capable of 
realizing the organic development of thought and its manifestations, 
in 80 far as the matter in hand is concerned, as 

" To hold converse with all the forma 
Of the many-sided mind.** 

3^118 power of reco^izing the indwelling, creative idea, the deter- 
^ xninate and detenmning essence, the radical conception of any given 
N^k, and of judging of the fitness of the execution of it by reference 

taits aim, the character of the material, taxd its harmony with the 
1862. H 
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OTerarching principles of reason, is much less widely diffused in the 
world than one would, on a superficial view of the subject, especially 
considerinjBf the profusion of so-called criticism, imagine or believe* 
Trustwortuy critics are rarer than great poets — trustworthy, that is,. 
in the sense of being endowed with faeolty, improved by culture, 
influenced by right motives, stirred by a pure taste, and possesped 
of a properly formed and noble ideal. All thoughtful and speculative 
thinkers will distrust the ready, offhand decision of the mere 
empiric who judges from the impression of the moment, or from 
the instinctive movement of the practical reason, if ignorant or 
forgetful of the past ; for they know well that the tissues of the 
great web of the past have determined the pattern of the present, 
and will continue to influence the future, it is on this account 
that we look so naturally to philosophy for a statement of '* the 
principles of criticism," and that we expect from the critic some 
evideuoe of scholarship and culture. 

It has been growing the fashion of late to despise scholarship as 
a ftort of learned but trifling antiquarianism — a dealing with the 
husks and shells of human thought — a kind of intellectual research 
into the fossil deposits of the human mind, and a mischievous 
diversion of intelligence from the useful requirements of life, time, 
society, and interest. Few notions coiild be more mistaken. 
Language and literature are the most characteristic distinctions of 
people and times. They are the embalmed spirits of ancestral 
races, the utterance of their inmost life and being. They are the 
ever-living thoughts of men — thoughts which have beat in the very 
centre of their hearts, expressed in words— ah! how unlike the men 
themselves !— 

" ThoBgb 4ooin«d to death, yet f»ted net to die.*' 

They have been first thoughts, then infftitutions, now treasure!?. 
History exists in word$, and while events have vaiished they 

'* lamnnerabiRs 
Annofum series et ft^a tempomfti.^ >. 

Out of them history has often been reconstructed^ and in them "the 
pedigree of nations " has sometimes been found. 

sSiolarship finds a warm, throbbing life in speech. It extract* 
the immortal seerejts from the quenchless life that animates it. It- 
rebuilds- the past, and renews ** the very age and body of the time* 
its form and pressure." The flinty pyramids, the marbled palaces* 
the brazen walls of antiquity, have forgotten their story, or crumbled 
from the eye ; but speech retains its eternal substance, and brings 
to the scholar " the winged words" of yore, to tell him the half-lost 
story of the past. ^ . , . 

The old life of Iffl»el, Eg^pt, Pearsia, and Aralwa, not <mly m^ 
fluenoed the Greek and Eoman empires, but even yet permeates^ 
with its forces, and inteafpeoetrates with its thoughts, mythology^ 
ioslitatioDSt andJhistory* coir preiwit bei»g and esmtmoe. " IJi© 
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£t of the Maeonian staar " does not shine over " Troy diyine " 
le, hnt floods all subsequent literature with its eflfulgence. The 
grey-kaired " father of history " who opens to us, and reads for usj 
the early pt^es of civilization, even yet, half consciously, touches 
the pen-tip of all chroniclers, and helps to shape, not events only, 
kit also tne relation of them. Plato and Aristotle still ^ide and 
move all speculative minds. " Imagination's vivid eye " is caught 
by the gorgeous tragedy of the marvellous Trine of the Athenian 
siage. Th© orations of the Greeks are not "writ in remembrance" 
only ; they are the models of all time. Rome echoed, and the 
%zanthie empire re-echoed, the voices of Hebrew sage, Arabic im- 
jmmsatore, and Greek thinker, and the old worid possessed a unity 
of intellectual being, whose traces can be marked from the days of 
"tiiat Shepherd who first taught the chosen seed," to those in which 
Borne submitted to Odoaoer, and Constantinople succumbed to the 
conquering sword of Mahomet II. ; to those in which the enervation, 
loosenii^ and scattering of the forces of the old empires, gave place 
to new ^rms of union, discipline, and humanization. 

in the awful centuries between these two events, it seemed' as if 
&e unity of the ages were broken up ; but the toils of popes for 
oentunes were ineffectual to burst the bands of causation which 
joined age to age, or to secure the ignorant servitude of humanity. 
M> last Sie success of the Moslem conc^uerors roused Europe into 
ffimberant vitality and vigour, the Mediaeval period ended, and the 
modem life of nations began. Christian literature put forth, in 
Dante, one great strong shoot, and scholasticism strove, for a time, 
to wettve ita elegant but destroying ivy round the buttresses of the 
Church; but the old life was needed to nourish the new. A 
Christianized humanitarianism was required, and after the Medici 
weleomed l^e persecuted Muses to Italy again, and Erasmus 
cultivated them. Homer gained access into regions unknown to 
Alexander, Aristotle conquered where his pupu had never trod, 
even Horace was welcomed as a singer where the standard of the 
Soman had never waved, and Caesar was read in heroes* tents, 
beyond the Baltic and the Western seas. Scholarship, which had 
formerly been accumulative only, then became difiPasive. Printing 
waa> discovered, new worlds arose to human ken, and the study of 
antiquity became the basis of modem education. 

!Kie rerviral of learning, as it has been called, by enli^tening tfce 
mind amd inducing habits of reflection, by carrying back the 
nxturalty inquisitive thoughts of man to the sources of knowledge, 
and by dxreding- the intellect of that age to the three countries and 
Vitea£axeB from which aU that is precious in information, and 
ornamental in ^Eeeution, is derived, placed within the cognizanee of 
man the sources at once of the most exquisite pleasure, and of the 
moat enlranein^ utility — all that could excite genius, improve taste, 
aod gratify cmnosity. 

But the very plenteousness of the great harvest of ancient thought, 
brought out nom the careless granaries of monastic houses, 
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necessitated the institution of some testing and winnowing process, 
and called into requisition all the resources of scholarship. Learned 
men spent their lifetimes in the study of the texts of old authors, 
in twmslating them and in editing them with commentaries. 
Scholarship held the helm of human progress. Constantine, 
Charlemagne, and Gregory VII., had exercised authority and 
power ; St. Benedict, St. Bernard, and St. Francis, had tried the 
mfluence pf love ; Aquinas, Duns Scotus, and Ockham, exerted 
the might of the intellect ; but in the new age, the special power of 
individuals waned, and the dominion of thought began to be 
established. Petrarch and Boccaccio, Pioggi Bracciolini, Erasmus, 
and Keuchlin, successively arose ; then the Iteformers began their great 
outburst for the liberty of the human understanding — ^their demand 
for the free exercise of thought and judgment, guided by their own 
powers alone, upon the facts and ideas which Europe had previously 
received, or was held bound to receive, from an infallible authority, 
which assumed a parental tutelage over all the activities of life.* 
This grand attempt to secure the enfranchisement of human thought 
was evidently, in its origin and basis, a criticism of the past, and 
was, indeed, an outgrowth of the spirit of the age — ^an age deter- 
mined on taking reason for its start-point and its guide — an age 
resolute for the maintenance of the " right of private judgment " 
— an age in which ideas, leaping from a world's awakened intellect, 
and glowing all over with indestructible life, were brought into 
contest with principalities and powers. 

Criticism at length, however, emancipated itself from the for- 
malizing power of secondary purposes, and from being pursued for 
the attainment of other ends became a pursuit for itself; and 
scholars found a supreme joy in the conning and re-conning of 
their favourite authors, till they acquired a perfect familiarity with 
their styles and sentiments, the very life-blood of their thoughts, 
and the specific qualities which marked them from each other. 
Then tact gave place to taste, and reason became the exponent 
rather than the supplement of literature. Of the first man who, 
with a life's devotion, without other end or aim, applied himself to 
critical studies, and, by the mysterious force of a subtle intellect, 
threaded the labyrinths of ancient thought, the clue of which had 
been almost lost, till the intricate constructions which it loved to 
make were as familiar to him as the lanes of Agen, we now intend 
to give a brief account. We have, at more length than ordinary, 
endeavoured to explain his true place, as we conceive it to be, m 
the world of letters ; because his name has been too often used as a 
synonym for a pedant, a mere syllable-monger and syntax-grinder, 
for us to venture on regarding him as an JSpoch Man without a 
disftnct assignation of his position among the powers in history 
who give fresh impulses to humanity. And the place which we 
have assigned him is not that of arch-critic, or JPrtnceps Uterarum 

* See Gnizot's " History of Civilization," chap. ni. 
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only, but tliat of originator of scholarly criticism as a distinct and 
scll'-sufficing labour, and neither a pastime, a guess-work, nor a sub- 
sidiary art, but as a science, with settled principles and a fixed aim. 
In our age, and in our country, where the liberal policy of 
diffusing all kinds of knowledge through all ranks of society, of 
spreading through every circle the arts which embellish and the 
science which enhances life, of enlightening the mind as well as 
exercising the hand of the toiling classes, and of opening up 
collegiate establishments, and offering unirersity awards to the 
working millions ; but especially in a magazine so long devoted to 
the advocacy and advancement of sell-culture, it will be unneces- 
sary to apologize for the choice of this subject. And this, it is 
hoped, will be all the less required, because it shall be the aim of 
the writer to give a complete interest to this article without the 

Sarade of scholarship, and without running into the inexplicable 
etails of emendatory criticism, which can excite no concern in the 
general reader. Though the lives of scholars in general are 
destitute of such variety of detail or of incident as can catch the 
attention of contemporaries, or arrest that of posterity, the writer 
believes that his readers will find sufficient in the succeeding pages, 
not only to add to their knowledge and delight, but also to operate 
as an example of diligence and as a spur to effort. Should it be so, 
his end will be gained. 

Joseph Juste de TEscale [Latinized into Joseph Justus Scaliger] 
was bom at Agen, on the banks of the Garonne, in Guienne, August 
4th, 1540. He was the son of Julius Csesar Scaliger (born 1484), 
a famous classical scholar, commentator, and polemic, who in his 
youth had studied theology, in his manhood followed war, and in his 
old age practised physic, "and cultivated the belles lettres.** His 
mother was Andiette de E-oques Lobesac, a woman of good and 
wealthy, if not noble family. She was an orphan, sixteen years of 
age, when Julius Csesar Scaliger, then aged forty-six, and but a 
short time settled in Agen as a physician, under the patronage of 
Antonio de la Rovera, bishop or the district, wooed and won her. 
Joseph was the tenth of fifteen children, the issue of their union. 
The Scaligers " set up a claim to descent from the Scala princes of 
Verona, though the world could never be convinced that their 
proper name was not Burden [Bordone], of a plebeian family, and 
known as such in that city.** This genealogy — in the disproof 
of which the Jesuits expended an amazing deal of learning, lying, 
and forgery, which they would scarcely have done without some, 
to themselves sufficient, reason — has never been verified; but 
Lipsius complimentarily said that " they possessed more real nobility 
than all the princes of Verona.** 

After the usual romp-life of childhood — boyish games in the 
narrow, crooked streets, rambles among the plum-rich orchardries 
of Agen, a little home-drilling in the rudimentary branches of the 
Trivtum, and possibly a year's attendance at the grammar school 
of his native place, Joseph, in his eleventh year, ^ith tv\'o of his 
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younger brothers, was sent to a Latin school at Bordeaux — seveaity- 
three miles distant — kept by one Simon Beaupr^. Under him 
first, and subsequently in the Gymnasium, Scaliger applied hisiself 
diligently to the study of Eoman literature. On the breaking out 
of the plague at Bordeaux (1654) the elder Scaliger recalled hk 
children, and thereafter no regular schooling was giy^o. to tihe 
boyB. The sejjtuaffenarian physiciaa, mui-h broken ia conetitution, 
and afflicted with meumatic gout, was a good deal confined to the 
house, and occupied his enforce<i leisure in composiiig Latin verses, 
tmd in finishing off some of his criticisms upon nis contemporaries, 
as well as upon the great poets of antiquity. He employ ed Joseph 
as his amanuensis. This daily exercise supplied him with a wide 
and intimately known vocabulary of that language, and his use of 
Hie words thus acquired was made practictdly available hjr his 
father's demand that he should, extemporaneously, declaim in Latin 

Erose each day on some suhjet-t of his own selection. This gave 
im confidence, freedom of style, variety of expression, and readi- 
ness in the usus loquendi of the imperial tongue. In all oth^ 
respects, the boy was free to select his own reading, and to follow his 
own pursuits. He evidently sympathized with his father's love of 
fetters, and he seems to have striven earnestly to gnitifyhis par^t- 
tutor by employing correct, expressive, and idiomatic dictioa. 
This daily contact of a young mind with one whose a^^e, experienee, 
travel, learning, and relationship all tended to inspire reveroice, 
and exert a healthy influence on it, could not fail to be of sreat 
advantage to him in after life. The amount of direct culture 
received in such circumstances is no correct measure of the intel- 
lectual importance of su(fh training to any mind of a receptive 
nature. The knowledge gained in this close intercourse of daily 
conversation was not likely to be little, for the elder Scaliger had 
had opportunities of acquiring much acquaintance with Sie read 
world as well as with the world of books. 

The plague reached Agen in 1555, and the Scaligers retired into 
the country ; but this made little change in thoir mode of lifb.- The 
student of Duns Scotus, the patron of Muretus, the opponent of 
Cardan in philosophy, and of Erasmus in philology, the common tatsr 
on Aristotle's writings, and the editor of the Latin Poets, continued 
has labours, and communicated to his son the critical opinions he 
had formed regarding the author of "Ciceronianua," the writer of 
the •* Theonoston," and the other critics and scholars who were then 
illustrating literature. 

In this rural retreat, Joseph, in his sixteenth year, made his 
earliest independent essay in letters, — a tragedy in Latin» Akidi 
was possessed "of considerable merit, on a subject grandly sjid 
gravely treated in two of the best of the dramas of Sophocles, the 
fable of king CEdipus. At this tiiiw*, how^ever, Joseph knew litt^ 
of Greek, and haa no liking for the fiexile-syataxed lauffuage of 
Athens. On the abatement of the plague, the family returned 
t9 Agen. The old philologist-phj'^sician, weighed down with 



Theumatism, yevn, and labours* did not lon^ soiriye : he expired 
Blst October, 1^68. His deatii so much aiected Joseph, as to 
injare his health for a time. 

On his reeorery, the need for self-exertion appeared, and 8ealiger» 
yearning for scholastic lore, set off to Paris, and resumed the study 
of Greek uuder the chief boast of France, Adrianus "Tumebus, 
»o called/' says Hallam, " of the gods, but by men Toumebosuf ; 
and, as some have said, of a ^ots family who must hare been 
denominated Tumbull." Having taken out "letters of school- 
dom,*' and got himself equipped in the customary black-belted 
gown and round cap of a student, he attended the lectures of the 
ramous Grecian. But, after a two months* trial, he found his own 
ignorance so great as to prevent the prelectians from being profitable 
to him, or his doing justice to his master's fame. He withdrew 
himself from all communion and associateship, shut himself up in 
his chamber, and in four monthrt of extraordinary labour— beginning 
with Homer, aided by a Latin 1;rauslation— he read through the 
chief Greek poets in chronological order ; constructing, as he went, 
a grammar for himself. He learned rapidly, because he loved what 
he learned. He attempted to study Hebrew and Arabic on the 
eame plan, but did not so tlioronghly succeed. How the four 
years of Scaliger's graduation at college were spent is not knowji. 
That he was poor, and, like Dante, knew "how salt the savour is 
of others* bread,*' we have his own confession, — " Ego ab obitus 

rtris mei semper eleemosynis vixi, — From the decease of my fiither 
have always subsisted upon almn.** From an intimacy most 
probably contracted at the University, he was invited by Xouis 
Ohastaigner de la Boche-Pozay, a nobleman of Poitou, to accompany 
him on his travels. His patron became his friend, and for tnirty 
years he was a portion of the family circle, — as in tkftet times Iiocke 
lived with Shaftesbury ; Bentley, the Scaliger of England, witii 
StiDingfleet; and Coleridge ^ith the GillimEiBS. In making the 
^^nd tour, 1563 — 1667, they went to Naples and to Eome. Here, 
through the cicero|>age of his father's protSgi, Muretus, Scaliger 

fDt admitted to the society of the 9avans of Rome. He visited 
eniee and Verona, and to the latter, the home of his father'a race, 
45caliger addressed a set of Choliambics, more remarkable for the 
bitterness of their invective than the beauty of their versifieation. 
-Nor does his "Farewell to Borne" excel these stanzas in aught 
except intensity of hate. In Italy Scaliger devoted himself 
4i8siduously to the copying of inscriptions on walls, brideep, 
monuments, and temples, and mipplied from his collection, then 
formed, the greater part of Gruter's "Corpus InscriptiotQun/' 
Prom Italy, through France, the comnanions came to Sed^and. 
Here Scaliger witnessed the beauty of Mary Stuart ; heard of the 
'qpiarrels of the ill-assorted couple who held the highest place in 
ocotti»h society ; listened to the recital of the old border nallads; 
inspected the mined of !New castle, and, during a considerable 
residence at Oxford and Cambridge, made many friends of Eng- 
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land's learned men ; among others, of Dr. John Eainolds, President 
of Corpus Christi, Oxon, — " a man," according to Antoi^ Wood, 
" of infinite reading and of a vast memory ; " and Hichard Thomson, 
M.A., of Clare Hall, Cambridge, one of the translators of the 
English Bible, who speaks of Scaliger as " the Muses' nightingale." 
That Scaliger did not form a very lofty estimate of English life 
under Elizabeth, we may; infer from a letter, written nearly forty 
years (1603) after his visit, to Casaubon, in which he speaks of us 
as "a people who cherish a traditional hatred of the French;" 
and says, " Even if it be in your fates that you should go to 
reside in England, at least do nothisg to hasten the event." 

From England he returned to France in 1567, while the second 
religious war was raging, and Catherine de Medici, as regent for 
her son, was working woe to the Huguenots. In that year the 
battle of St. Denis, where the Constable Montmorency perished, 
occurred. Scaliger served imder the banner of his patron, and 
endured more than the customary miseries of camp life, for he 
read his classics by the watch-fire, and he was sometimes seen, to 
use his own words, " Illustrans noctes parca lucema meas." * 

This war-lit life lasted for three years, and Scaljger was driven 
sadly about. The battle of Jarnac, and the assassination of ILouis, 
Duke of Cond^, in 1569, sickened him of the m^Ue of religious 
faction-fights, and he retired to Yalence in Dauphin^, to endeavour 
to find an opportunity for study. There the great jurist, Cujas 
(1520 — 1580), lectured on ancient and modern, civil and canon law. 
The great jurisconsult loved Scaliger as a kindred spirit, offered 
him the assistant-professorship of jurisprudence, and, after the 
death of his only son, bequeathed his books and MSS. to him. 
Of these, however, he got none ; for Cujas married again, and his 
daughter became heretrix of his valuable library. This ** pearl 
of lawyers," in his " Commentary on the Decretals," speaks of his 
pupil as "the very learned Joseph Scaliger, from whom it shames 
us to difier." In the class of Cujas he formed a friendship 
with President De Thou, the most profound politician of his age, 
who says (in 1601), " It was in Yalence that my friendship with 
Joseph Scaliger was commenced. He had gone there on the 
invitation of Cujas, in company with Louis de Montjosieu and 
Georgius du Bourg. This friendship, begun in the daily intercourse 
of Valence, has been continued since, either by personal intercourse 
or by correspondence, uninterruptedly for thirty-eight years." 
" Were there not in Scaliger the most transcendant attainments of 
human erudition ? and did not the singular endowments bestowed 
on him by Heaven claim the veneration of all meritorious men P " 

Though Scaliger, more devoted to criticism than worldly advance- 
ment, refused to occupy a sub-chair in Law at Valence, Cujas did 
not withdraw his favour. John de Montluc, Bishop of Valence, 
a noted diplomatist, and one who had been beforetime sent " to he 

* " Lighting my nights with a small cimp-lamp." 
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abroad for the good of his country" in Italy, England, Scotland, 
Grermany, and Portugal, had been commissioned by Catherine de 
Medici to negotiate the acquisition of the crown of Poland for 
her son, the Duke of Anjou, and Cuias recommended Scaliger 
as his secretary. Scaliger was called to meet Montluc at 
Strasburg, and set out for that purpose ; on his way he slept at 
Lausanne, in Switzerland, on the fatal eve of St. fiartholomew, 
24th August, 1572, sanguine with the slaughter of 60,000 Pro- 
testants. Luckily for Scaliger, he was then in Switzerland; for 
he was a Huguenot, and a marked one. While yet a student in 
Paris, he had been led by M. de Buzanvalle to listen to one of the 
Reformers ; and though he made no formal renunciation of papal 
doctrines, it is generally understood that he had attended his last 
mass at Bome in 1660, and that he had there and thereafter made 
himself obnoxious to the Jesuits by the excessive vigour of his 
criticism on some points of the controversies then raging between 
CathoKc and Protestant ; although the bent of his mind on these 
subjects was signally shown in his saying, "that all religious 
controversy originates in ignorance of criticism." 

Having escaped the murderous daggers of the Matins by a 
night's Swiss residence, he betook kimself with speed to Geneva, 
the Huguenot's "city of refuge," and on 8th September, 1572, 
was enrolled as a citizen of the capital of Calvinism. Here, at 
the urgent entreaty of the Genevan College, Scaliger became 
(3l8t October, 1572) Professor of Philosophy, and read two courses 
of explanatory lectures on Aristotle's "Organon" and Cicero's 
" De [Finibus," — " not beating about the bush," his students said, 
"but actually expounding the meaning of the authors." But to 
chatter in a chair pedantically, and 

" To lecture to as many thick-skulled youths 
As please to throng the theatre each day,^ 

was irksome, disagreeable, and improfitable to him ; and he found 

that 

*' Teaching wa^ an art requiring cares 
And qualities peculiar to itself; 
That to possess was one thing — to display, 
Another."' 

Though, therefore, he acknowledged his indebtedness to Geneva as 
a city which had received him when an outcast from his own 
country, and had cherished him with kind and friendly fondness, 
he gave up his class in the summer of 1574, and returned to his 
patron's home in Poitou. As Louis Chastaigner de la Eoche-Pozay 
was on the Royalist side, and his lands lay in the very heart of 
French Calvinism, he was sadly exposed to irruptions of Catholic 
troopers, and was under the need of being continually on the alert 
and armed, as well as often on the move. Scaliger took his share 
of all the warlike toil, as well as a little of the pleasures of the 
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ofaase; but be grudged ike bovrs wbieb weve witiidzftwB from 
books, and sigbed for peace, l^ore^ and study, ^ill, liow«7«r, 
h6 found opportunity for preparing for tbe press several important 
worlcs» — tbe remnant of bis mother's fortune enabling mm to 
"proride a few necessary books, and many friends supplying loans 
vof MSS., or notes of various readings. In 1576, be issued an e^Htnon 
oftbe Epitome of Marcus V. Flaeeus' *• De Verborum Signifieatione/' 
by Sextus P. Eestus, a very useful work for tbe unders^nding of 
tbe lloman tongue ; in 1577, be gsve to scbolarsbip bis exoellrat 
lections of tbe elegiac poets, Catullus, Tibullus, and Propertios ; 
and m 1579 tbe fiv« boola of tbe " Astronomioa" of Maniiius, a jwst 
of tbe Augustan age, who bas been dignified by tbe title or^ 
Ibimder of astrology. These works were issued fioom tbe ptfess of 
Hke famous E^obert Stepben. 

In 1581, Scaliger paid a visit of condolenee to Gujaa, tben grievinj^ 
at Bourges tbe deatb of a son of bigb promise, niddenly eat off; 
mad in 1583 be publisbed a work wbicb bas gained ibr ktm tbe 
titie of *• tbe feUiber of scientific cbronology," — a subject wbiob wss 
tben truly what be called it, "Materia intacta et a nobis nunc 
primum tentata — A subject untoucbf d, and now first tried by na." 
Tbe " De Emendaticme Temporum" is a work of groat originality, 
vast erudition, and a grand specimen of tbe vigour and sucoees 
iritb wbicb genius overcomes difficulties ; tbe reasoning in it is 
clear, concise, and pertinent, and tbe scbolarsbip is at onoe 
extensive aad profound. The difierent modes of reckoning time 
adopted by tbe Hebrews, tbe Grreeks, the Eomans, in tbe eastern 
nations of Asia, and in tbe western wonder-world of Mexico, were 
all subjected to scrutiny by bim, and tbe data of tbe astronomic^ 
discoveries oP Copernicus and Tycbo Brabe were diligently cem- 
pared with the records of ancient years, and the epochs and systems 
by wbicb time was measured. 

We quote, as the most concise, comprebensible abstract within 
our knowledge, that given in Hallam's "Literature of Ew^pe^" 
vol. i., p. 531, to wbicb the reader is referred. 

** This work, * De Emendatione Temporum,* is, in the first edition, 
divided into eight books. The first relates to tbe lesser equal year, 
as be denominates it, or that of 360 days, adopted by some eastern 
nations, and founded, as he supposes, on the natural lunar year, 
before the exact period of a lunation was fully understood; the 
second book is on the true lunar year, and some other di;vision8 
connected with it ; the Uiird on the greater equal year, so called, 
or tbat of 365 days; tbe fburtb on the more acoowite sebemes ^ 
-tbe sokr period. In tbe fifth and sixth books be oomee to partiflobff 
epochs, determinmg in bot^ many im^rtant dates in profoae and 
•acred history. The seveotii and eighth discuss tbe modes of 
eomputation, and tdie terminal epochs used in different nations, 
with miscellaneous remarkn^ and criticHl emendafim^s of His <>wn. 
In later editions these twro books are thrown into one. IWgrest 
intricacy of many of these questions, which cannot be solved by 
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ttsdmoDies oiiten imperfect and incoBsistexit, without much felieity 
jdf conjecture, serves to display the surprising vigour of Scaliger s 
ndnd, who grapples like a giant with every difficidty." 

Shortly after finishing this work, Sealiger was invited to the 
Court of the King of Navarre, at Nerac, and in 1584 he visited Paris. 
Henry III., desirous of conciliating the Protestants, conferred 
upon him then letters patent for a pension of 2,000 francs, of 
wbich ha never got a sou; and in 1586 we learn that he was 
uqouming in Provence. During these years, he was writing com- 
mentariesi, and making critical emendations on the texts of the 
dramatist Seneca, the riietorician and poet D. M. Ausoakis, and of 
the Greek rhapsodist iP^onnus, author of the Pionjsiac ; and hy these 
Itad earned the title of the '* Phoenix of Letters.^' He was himself 
Jiow aknost the only man who held alone, and singly, with no 
ulterior aim, to the studies to which he had given his neart's lore. 
GjH war had banished letters from France ; intrigue or danger 
Mcupied the minds of ail; and he very clearsightedly saw that 
"Henry of Navarre was a politic prince, to whom the crown of 
France was far more vahiable than religious principle or personal 
regard. In fortune's spite, however, he continued nis devotion to 
letters, and became possessed ^ith the grand idea of compiling 
from all availaUe sources a book which would contain the whole 
of the attainable facts regarding the early ages, the archives of 
civilized humanity, and in whicn an attempt would be made to 
ftliminale the true, and place it at once and fairly before the world, 
18 indeed the record of the past, enlivened by the critic, to become 
an organ of investigation, and a guide and test of chronology. 

As the core of this projected treatise, he resolved to adopt a Latin 
Tersion, by St. Jerome (331 — 420), of a aynchronal compilation of 
all the ancient nations grouped beside the Bible history, from the 
oriein of the Assyrian empire to the author's own day. The 
"Cmronicon" of llusebius (270 — 340), in Greet was for ages lost, 
aad Jerome's translation, or rather adaptation of the worK, aJ'one 
leBiained, except that here and there some fragments of the original 
bad been quoted by succeeding writers. Scaliger undertook to 
re-produce it, and succeeded well. In Scaliger's book, " Thesaurus 
!l!niiporum," 1606, every scrap of Latin or &eek possessed of any 
ciuoDological value is quoted, arranged, and critically revised and 
worked into intelligibility ; and besides this, there is a complete 
tibie of the Greek Olympiads, the result of a perfect ransacjEing 
of the whole repository of the Greek classics. This was a lengthjr 
kb«ax. Years were spent in collecting from all quarters Olustrs* 
tioBB and help, and an incessant correspondence with the men of 
letters in Europe was rec^uisite to supply the ^ant of personal 
mfiation of MSS.,: — sometimes even prayers failed to unlock the 
treasures of libraiies — especially fur the use of the staunch Hugue- 
iwt, whom neither the flatteries of kings, the persuasions of states- 
msfty the bribes of courts, nor the pre:f8ure of want, could induce 
to abjure, and conform to the prevalent worship of the age. 
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Better to him the toiling life of mental independence than the 
menial bread, or even the affluence, to be purchased by the casting 
aside of the convictions of years, and diligent study. Xings, 
cardinals, and scholars might exemplify the greed of glory more 
than the love of truth, but his soul would not wear the fetters of 
papal Rome, or don the badges of conformity. Hence arose the 
terrible enmity between him and the Jesuits, whom, quoting a 
saying of his friend Beza, he would call " ultimus SatharuB crept' 
ttis" " The other monks," he said, " love the Jesuits because of 
the Lutherans ; if there were no Lutherans they would hate them. 
Herod and PUate were never friends till Christ was crucified." 

De Woweren, the Dutch philologue, describes him in his 50th 
year as an old French-featured bachelor, of middle size ; and ScaUger 
himself would sometimes semi-egotistically say, " My father was 
like a king, aye, an emperor : look at me, I am his very counter- 
part, and above all, I resemble him in my aquiline nose." Only 
a little before this time he was celebrated by Du Bartas, probably 
with some poetical amplification, as 

" Scaliger, merveille de notre Sge, 
Le Soleil des S^avans, qui parle eloquement, 
Hebriea, Grecqnois, Romairi, Espagnol, Allemaod, 
Fran9oi8, Italien, Nubien, Arabiqae, 
Syriaque, Persan, Anglois et Chaldique." * 

He was troubled with sleeplessness, and used to lie in the cold 
winter nights shivering, yet translating the Latin epigrams of 
Martial into Greek, specimens of which he published. 

"The Prince of Cfritics," as he was then, and has since been 
styled, had, in the midst of most disadvantafreous circumstances, 
performed an amount of actual work at which even leisure-gifted 
scholars have expressed astonishment. A less scrupulous philologist 
than he, on matters of faith, was now about to give place to him, 
and open up an asylum to him from the persecutions of the Jesuits. 
Lipsius, in 1590, while on leave of absence from his chair in Leyden, 
withdrew into the bosom of the Catholic Church at the Jesuit 
college of Mayence. Douza, the curator of the University of Ley- 
den, procured from the States-General of the Netherlands a letter, 
requesting Scaliger's acceptance of the vacant chair, a petition from 
the senators, and an express deputation to wait upon him and 
enforce his concurrence. This deputation went, strengthened by 
letters from Henry IV. and the Prince Maurice, to " the Phoenix of 
Literature." The deputation asked " his lordship if it would please 
him to act as a torch to the languishing studies of the youth of 
Holland," and profiered an exemption from lecturing, to which, it 
was known, he felt an aversion. Scaliger refused. A movement 

* " Scaliger, the wonder of our ape, tlie sun of learned men, who speaks with ! 
eloqnence, Hebrew, Greek, Latin, Spanish, German, French, Itahan, Nubian 
Asabic, Syriac, Persian, English, and Chaldean.'' 
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was at the same time making, to haye him appointed tutor to 

Hie Prince of Cond^, but this scheme he respectfully declined 

to take part in, with the remark that he had no ^wish to be 

a courtier. Another and more urgent application was made to 

libn from Leyden, and this time he accepted the appointment 

provisionally, with an humbling feeling, however, that* learning 

required to look elsewhere than his native country for patronage 

and encouragement, yet glad that in Holland he would have a 

living free from the incessant intrigues and squabblings in which 

the Jesuits embroiled him. In 1693, he left France, vid Dieppe, 

for Leyden. He was nobly welcomed. Prince Maurice placed 

him at table above his princely cousins. The Princess of Orange 

i delighted to have him in her company ; Douza made him a familiar 

j fiiend at once ; Barneveldt and van My len gave him their warmest 

I friendship, and the members of the French embassy treated, him 

I with polite and politic love. All the curators of the University 

exerted themselves for his welfare, and the citizens were respectfully 

courteous. He did not lecture formally ; but he was always ready 

to supply advice, helps, hints, and encouragements to true students, 

and he found his happiness in having the young, eager spirits of 

the University arouna nim. Young Douza, Hugo Grotius, Daniel 

Heinsius, &c., were among those who most secured his aid and love. 

For a time all went well. 

But the works, and words, and ways of Scaliger were offensive to 
the Jesuits ; and his chronological labours had overwhelmed with 
discredit many of the documents upon which the papal controver- 
sialists relied — learning and argument had completely outweighed 
prescriptive authority. This man, whose birth-year was also that 
of the Order of St. Ignatius, had done much to unseat them from 
the mind of Europe, and to hinder their conquests outside of the 
pulpit and the confessional. They determined to slander him into 
weakness ; and the whole Order arrayed its powers to crush the 
immoveable Huguenot scholar — the Achilles of criticism — whose 
acute perceptions, and knowledge of ancient letters, were wielded 
with such effect for the demolition of their power, and who main- 
tained in contented poverty the dignity of letters. The Jesuits 
strove to suffocate learning by filling all the posts in all the univer- 
sities by men wearing their own ba^e. Few of them were good 
scholars, and Scaliger had spoken contemptuously of many of them. 
The Order and its agents were at one, and the attack was com- 
menced. Martin Delrio, of Gratz, in 1601, opened fire on Scaliger as 
a blasphemer and a heretic, in a vilely personal manner; Serarius, of 
Kayence, in his " Triharesion," attacked his Hebrew criticisms : 
ind Scribonius, of Antwerp, in one of the most feculent and smudgy 
books ever published, the '^ Amphitheatrum Honoris" [HorrorisP] 
(1605), heaped waggon loads of scandalous imputations on the 
leading reformers, but gave the honour of a special chapter to 
Scaliger. This was a great hit, for the detraction of the great is 
always a sweet mouthful to the insignificant, and in 1607, a new 
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collection of sordid materials, spread orer 400 pages, was given to 
Scaliger himself, in a work by the most precise and pungent, the 
most copious and nervous of the Latinists of the Order, GrSbspar 
Scioppius. This is the most able specimen of defamation of character 
ever issued in the world, and bears the title of " Scaliger Hypo- 
bolimsBUs,** t. c, the counterfeit. Strangely enough, the ordinary 
biographies of Scaliger are based upon this tissue of manufacttu-ed 
scandal, and the lies of the Jesuits «re given as the sobrieties of 
history ! 

Scaliger replied to Serarius and Delrio in a few calm sarcastie 
words, intimating, however, that though he had kept quiet under 
their provocations so long, "if these offences were repeated, h.e 
would not, in future, take it so calmly." The "Thesaurus Tern- 
porum " being off hi^ hands, he wrote « conftitation of Sciopphn. 
This is a masterly performance, spirited, learned, witty, ana vr^St 
composed, in vigorous, and, among modems, unrivalled Latin. Jtr 
is a complete and telling justification, and a most successful rep^ 
to the calumnies of his enemies ; — but who cares for refutations r 
it is scandal that delights. He could not endure the imputation of 
deceit, and he proudly proclaimed, " I can afford to laugh at such 
stupid malignity, and despise their rage, and sustain myself by a 
good conscience, and by a lofty purpose." Some say that Scioppius 
died under the rebuke. 

The motto of Scaliger's life was, "Perfer itaque et ohdura" He 
did not expect to escape envy, but he hoped to vanquish it. Mud, 
however, is very adhesive, and the most irreproachable purity of 
character, honour in life, and religiousness of habitual thouja^t, 
cannot aitogjether avert or abrade the venom of calumny. The 
poverty of his life, the industrious labours of years, the production 
of many books, the toil, trials, exile, and persecution he had to bear, 
injured his health, and in October, 1608, he began to sicken. He 
continued ailing, yet struggling with his ailment, for long months, 
keeping his mrnd "vigimit as a soldier at his post.'* He wra 
wonring, on his deathbed, at a revision of Polybius. Dropsy made 
rapid inroads on, and undermined the frame-work of the body, but the 
soul kept active and whole. In his beloved pupil, Daniel Heinsius" 
arms he fell asleep, about 4 a.m., 21st January, 1609 ; his last wonb 
being, " Be not ostentatious of tby gifts, they will shine all the 
brighter. Whatever thou dost, shun arrogance and a haughly 
temper. Never do aught against thy inward convictions for tli 
sake of advancement. Whatsoever is in thee is God's alone. Dear 
son, thy Scaliger is leaving thee." And so saying, he went forth to 
the Infinite Judgment Hsdl, to await the decision of the Giver of 
the talents. His day of labour was over, liie day of his trruinp]i 
hod come. 8. N. 
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IS THE PEESENT SYSTEM OF CHUECH PATEONAGE 
JUSTIFIABLE? 

AFFIBMATIVB ABTICLE.— III. 

:' Tjsosb who are opposed to Church patronage as it at present 
exIfltB, and who cite some sttperior mode adopted in the selection of 
ministers by the Dissenting bodies, have to be told, if they appeal 
to the Scriptares, that the selection of ministers rests not with man 
but with God; and that that cannot be a very healthy or God- 
appointed plan which generates more ill-will, or " bad blood," than 
any or all other caosee existing in Dissenting Churches. The 
Negatives on this question would have a much easier task if they 
comd show that by their plan, whatever it may be, more peaeeful 
and solid results are obtainable than the results following the 
system adopted in the Established Church, which I deliberat^y 
and advisedly deny. Does any one, knowing anything of existing 
systems, point to the practice in the various Dissenting Churchew 
as a superior arrangement and as a God-appointed plan P Here is 
the confession of ** one of themselves ;" let us see now the system 
works, according to his evidence, premising that the minister who 
thus gives his testimony occupies a pulpit in a large town, and 
ministers to a large congregation. 

** We will sttppose/' he eays, ** there is a chapel in rach and such a town, 
wbeae nunieter has aimost grown np amongst the congregation; for twenty or 
thiny years he has preached to that people, and the same deacons hare held office 
aU tlM time. They have got accustomed io the preacher's style and doctrine, and 
their nunds ha?e gradually become cast into the same gtoove. In the course of 
tuBt the minuter dies, or resigns through failing health. The people begin to 
look about for a successor. Cbuich meetings are held, and some suggest that 
thej should look for a young man, and some prefer an old man. They say their 
law pastor was an old man^ and that their new one ithould, though a new mifiMter, 
be an old nusn. The yoong-man party urge that the late minister was a young 
man when he came, and that he got progressively the better of that fault, for he 
beesme older and older every day; and they infer that it is just possible that if 
they inme a young man, he, too, may manifest a similar tendency to amend his 
faults, and that, in ten years* time, he may discover that he is ten years older. 
At length it is decided to in?ite a young man. So a lot of students from colleges 
come over and preach * on pro.^ as we used to call it, by which we meant on 
probation or trial. Bnt oh, if those poor students could have heard the after 
criticisms of the diaconate upon their efforts), they would have thought it a sterner 
probatKm than it seemed to them. If the young Demosthenes who thumped his 
itiUeso hard, and tan his fingers through his hair, and drank water at the end of 
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each sentence, and waved his pocket-handkerchief about so gracefdllj, and wora 
black kids and a white stock, and who pretended to be so exhausted after his 
* evening's discourse, that he had to ask for a glass of wine in the Testrj^—if 
this fervid tyro could but have been at the Monday night meeting, and heard the 
deacons in solemn and bald-headed conclave discussing his discourse; if he could 
but have felt the scalping-knife of criticism, piercing, even to the dividing asunder 
of joints and iparrow, be would at once have thrown his sermon into the fire, 
and either torn off the white stock and put on a white apron, or so tightened 
that stock about his neck, that no more water would ever go down, and no more 
eloquence could ever come up his rhetorical throat. 

*' After hearing any quantity of aspirants to the vacant pulpit, some fortunate 
competitor will be invited to come and * supply ' for a month ; that is, preach for a 
month, so that the people may see if he can 'keep it up,' or whether be is like the old 
woman who sells strawberries in Ixmdon — putting all the big ones at the top, and the 
little ones below. When I was a student, 1 only had two sermons, and if any one hid 
asked me to preach at the same place two Sundays together, I should have been 
obliged to preach the same sermons over again. Well, if the young man proves that 
he can ' keep it up ' to the general satisfaction, he gets an invitation — or, as yon good 
people in Lancashire call it, ' an invite^ and he comes and settles as pastor of the 
congregation. Then the deacons come to chapel for the first twelve months, not 
as worshippers, but as critics. They stick their bald heads on one side, and screw 
up their mouths, while they try to ascertain * what the young man is made of.' 
Then they meet together, and one of them, who has a son who can recite 'My 
name is Norval,' and * My Lord Tomnoddy,' and who fancies himself a judge of 
good speaking, begins to find fault with 'the joung man's' * heUcution* and 
* hattiiudej and ' kemphasU,* Two or three of his brother deacons say they 
shouldn't care so much about that if they were quite sure about * the young 
man's ' doctrine. They then begin to smack their lips, and shake their heads, 
and roll their eyes about, and say * Ah!' a great many times, and there is a long 
pause. The more the congregation increase^, the stronger become the deacons' 
doubts about the young preacher's doctrine. They begin to fear that ' he preaches 
too much to the world,' as though the apostles had been told to go out of the 
world, and preach the gospel to nobody ; instead of to go into cUl the world, and 
preach the gospel to every creature, ' The young man' is loaded with advice 
and with suggestions, and all the rest of it, which he is aflfectionately assured are 
all intended for his good. But the more he tells the people that Jesus Christ 
came into the world to save sinners, the more terrified do the greybeards j^row 
about his doctrine. I have noticed that whenever elderly gentlemen begin to talk 
about doctrine, they nearly always begin to smack their lips. If they were dis* 
cussing about raspberry jam I could understand this; but it is rather mysterious 
when abstract subjects are under consideration. The only way in which I esa 
account for this phenomenon is, that they must have pinned their creed to the 
sleeve of some old divine who had no teeth, and always imitated his facial contor- 
tions whenever they spoke of the subjects to which he was most attached. Ai 
length the preacher begins to perceive that his position is rather warm and 
uncomfortable. He feels at home with the people generally, but there is a cooloess 
between himself and the responsible representatives of the church. These gentle- 
men have much power in their haods. They keep the minister minus the metos 
of living, and withhold from him the support which they are bound to extend to 
him. They will sometimes embezzle, or keep back at all events, the supplies 
which the minister has created for himself because they are afraid of his doctrine. 
This must be done under the idea that a hungry num is better able to feed others 
than if he were filled himself. However, it is easy to see how, by degrees, a yoaog 
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minister in such a position ^ets notice to quit — not because he has failed, but 
because he has succeeded too well. 

" These are rare cases in large towns. But they are much more frequent in 
remoter neighbourhoods. There is not a more brow -beaten, abused, and overborne 
set of men out of slavery than some of the dissenting ministers in country places. 
They become the mere tools of one or two rich or well-to-do men, whose ignorance 
is only to be exceeded by their arrogance. And although, for my own part, I 
think them much to blame for submittirg to all they sometimes bear, we must 
make some excuse for a man with many depending upon him if he should some- 
limes compromise the independence of a man by yielding too cringingly to those 
upon whose good will his daily bread, to a great extent, depends." 

That, let it be once more observed, is the testimony of ** one of 
themselves.'* That, let it be observed, is how the system works 
outside of Church patronage. If a picture can be conceived inside 
worse than that, — m Tihich men, for a piece of bread, submit to the 
tyranny of petty tyrants ; are their tools, the creatures of their 
lieck and nod, — then shall we at once become converts to the 
negative position assumed in this controversy. But if it is shown 
that this littleness, this despicable meanness, cannot exist in the 
Church establishment, — that its ministers are specially preserved 
from individual interference, — that they are independent of the 
criticism of ignorant and prejudiced men, and thereby ihe freer 
for use and service among those to whom they minister, — if this is 
shown, why need more be said to prove that Church patronage is 
justifiable ? ** By their works ye shall know them," — an admirable 
rale that. Many times the so-called reasonings of the would-be 
reasoner is put to the blush by the statement of a few simple facts. 
It is easy to say that the ministers of the Church of England are 
man-made ministers ; and quite within the power of the eloquent 
to say and write severe tnings against many things permitted 
within the pale of the Establishment. But there is the one large, 
prominent fact starin? you in the face in our own country, and in 
every country, that Grod ow-ns and has owned the labours of the 
ministers of the Church of England in a signal manner, and that 
those ministers are, as a class, useful, laborious, devout, and God- 
fearine men. Instances to the contrary may be pointed out, a 
fact which we cannot deny : but the same remark is applicable to 
any form or condition of dissent. No body of Christians that we 
are aware of— and our experience is not of yesterday — but furnishes 
instances of men who, joining the religious congregation for the 
means of living, have ultimately brought dishonour upon their 
profession. This to their shame. We do not charge their dere- 
liction of duty upon the congregation to which they were united; 
we do not say their conduct was the result of the teaching of the 
congregation. Quite the contrary. Wf» are amongst those who 
helievr that the blessin^j ef God is confined to no one rel-'nous 
community, but that all d'^nom; nations of Christians who are 
pure in heart shall see God. To those who are inclined to be 
sceptical upon this subject, we say, look at that lamentable but 
1862. N 
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glorious spectacle of the Hartley Colliery, — lamentable in iU 
material results, but glorious in its deyelopment of the power oJ 
religious truth to sustain and cheer the heart when hasteniiiff tc 
certain death. Yes, those poor men, for the most part jnemDen 
of the Primitive Methodist Society, — quite the hnmUest form oJ 
religious dissent, had yet penetrated the nighest secret of humanify 
— the relationship of God to man. We are not, then, amcmgsl 
those who claim for any Church, or any form of Chordh govern' 
ment, the special conservatism of God's grace. We believe iiiai 
to the rich, in the magnificent temple, the Gospel is preached ; thai 
to the poor, in the homely cottage, or by the way-side, amid flie 
rustic gathering, the Gospel is preached; and we believe.it will be 
so preached until the hearts of all men bow to His naane, and 
acknowledge Him high over all. 

And yet, with these sentiments, we venture to defend Chnzeh 
patronage, because it saves us from many things infinitely worse. 
It first demands that the man who is to be " patronized*' — UiaA is, 
put into any living — shall be duly qualified. He . shall .nuJce a 
^ofession of his faith — ^the Dissenter does no more; lie abaU 
exhibit to the bishop, who ^ves him ordination, smuak proofs of 
his mental acquirements as m his (the bishop's) belief, aided *J>j 
the bishop's examiner, wiU fit him for rignUy informing and 
instructing those to whom he shall minister. Tlie bishop, at the 
eame time, demanding from him such a statement of his faith, 4mdj 
the.groiinds of his faith, as entitles him to commit to his chaise 
the spiritual care of those whom he may be called to tale] 
charge over. And now there comes the whole gravamen of the 
matter, — the congregation to whom he shall minister. i 

We have seen now he is known to be fitted for the position which 
he is to hold, when he is free to accept the invitation of those 
holding secular interest in the mere building in which the coagre- 
gation assembles. And if I, or those connected with me, deem it 
right to build a place of worship, to endow it, so that the siiniiter 
may live decently, it is surely not too much that I should have the 
nomination of that minister, the fitness of the minister being 
cared for by the bishop. It is in this way, and on this principle, that 
^ Church patronage exists ; which is of four kinds — that exercis^ bj 
the Crown ; by the bishops ; by corporations, colleges, and chapters ; 
^and by private persons. To say there are evils connected with the 
) system is ouly to say that the human government of the Church is 
oiot yet perfect ; a fact which all will admit, ^ut taking the amount 
•i>f influence exercised by the Church into consideration, is it too 
iau^ch to say that the Church establishment possesses fewer evils 
than the dissenting churches, governed, so say their defi^iders, by 
the -Spirit of God himself? \ I 

Take as an illustration the Wesleyan body, formed by its excellent 
founder to exclude the evils of the Est;i^V'*:shment, all its mir cteM 
being, so say its defenders. God-fearing aaJ God-serving men. And 
yet the most cursory glance will show that Methodism, in its hi 
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.jurrftQ^ements, abounds in imperfections. Its Church goyerDment 

Js not formed upon any plan authorized by Scripture ; resesabliQg 

in no wise the nystem adopted by the Frimitiye Churches. ''The 

i]iafiter*8ecret of the society is the consiffument of a ^bojoaiUMS 

-tpmer to. an oligarchy of eL&fgymen, while Uie people -ai^e allowed to 

flay with -^^fsrms of power, in the reality or which they haffermo 

«Ahiffe. Conference is a camiurilla of priests, who, with closed doovs, 

"laake all the laws by which the societjr is regulated, and, to the 

%A prerogatire of expulsion or suspension 6^ any member <:^f ^e 

sode^, they add the stdl more important one of voting, levying, and 

. apply mg all the taxes, without consulting tbe people. In other 

words, absolute power is vested in the nands of a self-elect^ 

digarchy ; a form of jrovemmeDt the most arbitrary and powerful 

^yiat: can be imagined. Isany thing worse than this to be fbundin 

.^ JBatablished ChiorchP is anything. so bad to be found thamP 

Save the people the power to nonnnate their own miniaterB P JSk>t 

-mjBBmch as the meml>ers of the Churefa. Eor they, if they am )«o 

^disposed, can erect their own church — can erect it^for* any minater 

Hn wiu>se ministrations ibey are concerned, and obtain his settle- 

ment as they desire. Hits was the case with the Bey. fiuf^h 

StoweU, when he became the incumbent of Christ Church, Salford, 

tiie church having been built for Inm. ^e same thing could be 

\doike by any number of persons erecting a 'building,* in which they 

might attend the ministratioas of any desired ministei; ; and then, 

iffhen he was indncted> he would be free to act, or refrain .^m 

Joldiig, according to his own judgment, without fear, of intertoence 

^hoBL those who, in other churches, would be his juastecs and die- 

taters. How could he, under bondage, be a true minister P Me 

JBBst, of necessity, «arye and shi^ his words to siut his maatafs ; 

he could not be that &ee and independent guide and spiritmal 

vdireetor, uninfluenced by circumstances, and independent of numan 

notives. This he could only be in the Established Church. TWe» 

/irithoat feaor or fayour, he could declare the full counsel of fiod, 

>ao man makiDg him afraid ; the result being, a delightful scene, of 

isiaeere and spiritual enjoyment, with a description o£ which <we 

most dose l^s paper. 

''What can be mora d«ligfatfiil than a oonntiy village, nncler tbe paetontl eiM ot 
:i.ploB8 and respected clergyman ? We go through the little street of oottages, 
fcdiiig well aeenred that every one of those neat and humble manMoas will, on^ho 
Btxt sabbath, send forth some, if not all, of its inhabitants to the old ehamh, to 
bcsr the Gospel well and truly preached. When the sacred day arrives, and the 
'vfflsge bells have finished their melodious invitation to prayer, we tnter the 
Tioerable building; and after a liturgy, which antiquity has rendered respectable 
tod good taste dignified asd harmonious, we listen to a plain and affectionate 
discourse, in the old reformers* style, truly setting forth the unsearchable riches of 
^^8t, and the love of Jehovah to His covenant people : the preacher is a crave 
divbe, with weV marked traces of deep pie<y and wrioup .bought on his c ^L'te- 
i^iice; his language is somewhat quaint and antiquatei], not by design, but bv 
babit, and owing to a constant and affectionate acquaintance with the old school 
of soimd divinity. We visit the cottages, and direct our conversation towards *tbe 
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vicar ;' we hear nothing but expiwaioDS of respect, admiration, and gratitude. The 
living tmst that they are on the road to Zion, through the teaching and ministry 
of their honoured sjorilual guide; and they are sure that some of the dead — ^their 
dear friends and relations — are already in heaven, through a knowledge of the truth, 
which they first heard from his lips. But nol all in the parish do not love the 
vicar; there are a few vile and desperate characters, three or four poachers, two or 
three incurable sots, and the Uoentioos mothers of some unhappy c^Idren bom out 
of matrimony: these sinners hate * their pastor;* they call him * a hypocrite,' and 
have their lies and scarrilous tales against him. This is his greatest praise i it is 
as much to be valued, in our apprehension, as the apj^use of all the other in- 
habitants; for it proves that they hate a righteous man, because their owb deeds 
are evil, and because he reproves them, and is as faithful in warning sinners of 
judgment to come, as he is in leading on * the good and faithful servants ' to expect 
in faith * the joy and kingdom of their Lord.' 

^ Thus, then, righteousness is flourishing in the village: the manners of the 
villagers are courteous and obliging; the brawlers and gossipers are not masters of 
the street; the children are not neglected; the schools are judiciously and piously 
managed, and are well attended; the pastor is the soul of every movement in favour 
of a moral improvement; he suggests, cherishes, and supports all that is good, and 
discountenances, or, at least, drives into a shame-faced secresy, all that is bad. 
There is an air of peace in the village; the vicarage seems the abode of peace; we 
■ know that a good man is in it, who rules by love amongst the people." 

J. JOHNSOS^. 
KBGATITB ABTTCLB. — lU. 

I THINK there are but few subjects that stand more in need of 
ventilation than the one named at the head of this paper. 

We occasionaDy meet, in this utilitarian bustling wond, with some 
strange fantastic custom, or quaint usage, that has managed to 
survive the changes which, sooner or later, come over all mundane 
things, and, like one of the pre-Adamite monsters in a modem 
museum, seems strangely out of place. Still, if its odd or gro- 
tesque character were no legitimate ground of hostility, we would 
rather (supposing there to be no evil in it) cherish it as a memento 
of departed years, or a stray waif which the waves of time have 
rescued from the dark voiceless waters of oblivion. But when the 
thing is wicked ; when it comes with Gospel words on its lips, and 
rapacity and wron^ in its hand ; professes to qualify itself to teach 
the truth as it is m Jesus, by acts of fraud, perjury, and deceit ; 
stands the very personification of hypocrisy, by professing -itself 
the servant of God when it bows down to the grovelling, 8or£d god, 
Mammon, — then it is the duty of every good man to expose the 
scandalous cheat. The first negative article is very full and com- 
plete. (I wonder whether " Sadine " read it before he discharged 
his noisy wind-gun.) The main fault of the second, " Wayam*s," is 
that it is too snort. I had imagined the thing so wholly indefen- 
sible, that I was curious to see what could be said on the other side. 

After reading the article by ** Saline,'* I came to the conclusion 
that he was a lawyer, or ought to be one. 

"* judge Blackstone was a learned jn(^ge. 
As wise as ever sat, 
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He pnt his head within his wig, 
His wig within his hat, 
And then he wrote a learned book, 
On lawyers and on kings; 
And manj reasons sage he gaTO, 
For many very foolish things.*' 

" Saline's " power of face is amazing. He hides his thorough 
innocence of logic and grammar behind a string of fine phrases, 
strung together in such a fashion, that the last part eats up what 
little sense there was in the first, making a farrago as enigmatical 
and as false as the mutterings of a heathen oracle. He says that 
TOters on the affirmative side ought not to be expected to prove 
patronage either reasonable or scriptural. I beg pardon ; he does 
not say anything half so straightforward, though that appears to be 
what he means ; he has a verbose, roundabout way of stating things, 
which he appears to imagine will pass for fine writing, whereas it 
is only an extra quantity of leaves thrown out to hide the barren- 
ness of fruit. Still, if the waste of verbiage mean anything, it 
means, " "We ought not to expect to find it reasonable." Supporters 
of Church Patronage are comforted by being informed " that old 
manners, habits, laws, institutions," are in the same unhappy pre- 
dicament ; so it appears patronage has plenty of folly to keep it in 
countenance. 

It is a pity, when God has given us the powers of reason, judg- 
ment, and mental skill, that they should be sacrificed to prejudice 
and pelf, to custom and worldly policy. But we must beg to be 
excused putting out our eyes, because ** Saline " has no faith in the 
power of vision. Whatever is justifiable by rational beings must 
be reasonable. 

Not only is " Saline " infidel to reason's light, but he " interjects 
a reclaimer" (I should think it is a printer's error) against appealing 
to "the law and the testimony." Said Ahab, **Tnere is another 
prophet, but he alwaysprophecies only evil." So Ahab objected 
to appealing to him. We are shocked at the treason to the high 
powers that God has given us, but we are perfectly amazed at the 
arrogance and impiety of an institution that professes to make 
ralibnal beings acquainted with the will and purposes of Gt)d, 
yet declares that it neither pretends to commend itself to the 
reason of man, nor to be sanctioned by the revealed will of God. 
Of all the forms of mental obliquity, that which resolutely deter- 
mmes to see only those things in the world, as in God's word, which 
suit its own foregone conclusion, is the most pitiable and helpless. 
" If the light that is in thee be darkness, how great is that darkness !" 
We are gravely told, that the only direction in God's word about 
the matter is, " Let every soul be subject to the higher powers." 
I could have found a far more pertment passage descriptive of 
patronage as it is : " The merchandise of fine flour and wheat, and 
beasts, and sheep, and horses, and chariots, and bodies and souls of 
men." 
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There are plenty of indications in Scripture of tbe wty the 
church revenues, as well aS worship^ were to be managed. Tbere 
are lie kind of persona desmbed, the work they had to do, the= 
mode of their election, &c. ; but as- they have been pointed out 
in detail in the former articles, suffice it now to say, they always- 
indicate the whole of the members of the Church as appointing 
their own officers of every kind; but not a trace of a worldly^ 
godless patron, and a State-made bishop^ appointing whom th^. 
please^ without even dreaming of consxdtmg ** ike assembly of tHfr 
faithful,*' to whom he is to mmister in holy things. 

As a human expedient for keeping the masses in subjection ^-«. 
kind of superior police— a machine for State purposes — a contriyance 
(clumsy and expensive, still a contrivance) for supplementing the 
law's strong arm by ghostly fears or religious innuenoes, we caa 
understand it. It niakes the minister of God a priest pledged to- 
the powers that be. What shoidd be the gift of a loving anaL 
grateful people, is the State bribe for political subserviency. Three 
wousan^ or nearly one-third, of all the livings, are in the gift of 
tha Crown, directly or indirectly, through the bishops. "We caiL 
understaaxd it from this point of view ; but as a means of bringing, 
men back to God, as an instrument for spreading good news, it lia» 
neither* fitness nor authority. 

But this is not all. We charge patronage with being a gigantic- 
fraud, an outrageous hoax, a swindling institution for obtaining 
money under false pretences. 

It has been decided (no matter for the present by whom) that one* 
tenth of the land is none too much to give for the spiritual instruc- 
tion of its inhabitants. Further, the benefactions of the pious have- 
swelled the property thus provided for this holy purpose. The 
trusteeship of this large sum must be somewhere. Patronage oniy 
professes to hold the property in trust. 

We are not now. asking about the abstract fitness of the.patrons^ 
only do they, to the best of their ability, discharge the trust they 
have xmdertaken F or does patronage, false to its trust, recreant tOr 
trul^ and justice, make use of the property given to it in trust for 
the most sacred of purposes, to its own selfish advancement P Not 
one -fourth of the revenues of the Church are now applied to the 
religious or moral training of the people at all. Amounting, in the 
whole, to little short of ten millions for church and school purposes, 
but little more than two are even indirectly applied to those objecta • 
at all. Take a large village, a benefice worth £1,000 or £1,200 per 
annum j a curate does all, or nearly all the work, for £150 ; another 
£100 is applied to charitable purposes ; the rest, three-fourths <^ 
the whole, goes to make a wealthy country gentleman of the fortu- 
nate recipient of the sacred funds. But patronage not only allows' 
this to be done by the persons whom it invests with religious 
authority; and endows witn funds for religious purposes, but it haa 
itself positively taken and appropriated (called ** impropriation," to 
characterize, 1 presume, the impropriety of the transaction) to ita- 
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own dae the lion's share of the living, leaving but a small portion 
I to the " vicar " (he that does another's work), or tl^e ** perpetual 
curate," whom it presents to the cure of the parish. The most 
crooked pages in the world's history record no instance more 
glaring, oi the perversion of the commonest principles and simplest 
lawB^ 01 ffood faith, than that shown by the patrons of the property 
of the English Church — the basest misappropriation of the most 
sacred of trusts to selfish purposes. 

The same selfishness, in tlie majority of instances, guides the 

patron in the choice of the man. This remark .would have 

applied more forcibly years ago than it does now. It applies 

now more to countrypreferments than to those in large towns or 

I populous districts. The exceptions are greater than they were; 

Dirtthemleis, — some companion of youthful gaieties — a tutor, who 

j lias been satisfied with " expectations," instead of hard cash — a 

I relative whose indigence is an eyesore to the patron's own splendid 

aflhience— a younger brother, whom the " one-cubbed monster," 

Primogeniture, has robbed of his birth-right. 

These are the description of men patronage appoints to its fat 

things, while hundreds of holy, elevated, earnest, apostolic men are 

I Btamng upon expectations, and a curacy of £76 per annum. 

I Were proof wanting, abundant might be furnished from the 

I public organs of the Church itself, that fitness for the office is about 

■ the last qualification ever looked for by the patron. Besides, we 

can hardly imagine it merely a singular coincidence that the bulk of 

pmate patrons appoint their own relatives, and that political 

pairons are only acquainted with religious worth in connection with 

their own view of politics. 

Btit perhaps it will be said that the patron is so hampered by 
law and custom that he can only present to the living, — he cannot 
provide how its revenues shall be spent, — ^precedent, custom, the 
clerp^man and bishop having settled that. 

Well, if there was a shadow of a difficulty in the way of applying 
the Church revenues, an Act of Parliament, omnipotent enough, 
inj^t soon be obtained. But only fancy the hubbub that wotdd be 
wSed about the " vested right," " spoliation," " Church robbing," 
and "infidelity," through the length and breadth of the land, if 
some indiscreet M.P. should give notice to ask for leave to bring 
in a bill to assist the holders of Church patronage in their laudable 
desire to appropriate all funds left for religious and educational ' 
pnrposes to tne end designed in such trusts ! But so far from there 
beinjij the slightest wish on the part of either patrons or their 
friends to apply the revenues to the relief of the spiritual destitution 
of the land, they have always resisted, to the utmost in their^ 
power, any attempt to interfere with their selfish appropriation 
of public revenues. This is so well known, that, when the good, 
earnest, devoted churchmen in our large towns and populous- 
districts see their spiritual destitution, they never dream of sug- 
gesting that where tne population has left an endowment of £1,00^ 
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behind it, that the money should follow, and be applied to the 
ends for which it was designed. 

, No ; the richest Church in the world, with nearly ten millions in 
its possession for religious and educational purposes, appeals to 
the voluntary principle ; and not only to the munificence of the 
rich, but sends cards round to the homes of the poor, and takes 
halfpence from Sunday school children. We deem it no disgrace 
to these good men to call in the aid of the poor to help them 
in their good work. It is wise and well they should do so ; and 
may God speed them in what thev do ! But it is a disgrace to the 
patrons and prelates of the Churcn they belong to, who themselves 
devour the fands intended for the most sacred of purposes. 

Some, perhaps, may carp at the sum mentioned as the amount 
left for church and school purposes. The best authorities agree 
that it is little short of the amount stated. Of course, only approx- 
imate correctness can be obtained, as the statistics furnished are of 
the most delusive kind, from the well-Jinown determination of the 
parties concerned not to forward the information required. The 
commissioners for equalizing, to some extent, the enormous revenues 
of the bishops (appointed in 1835), have found their chief difficulty 
in that direction. 

Did time and space permit, we might point to the glaring fraud, 
double-dealing, and perjury to which the system leads. The 
law says patronage must neither be bought nor sold. Livings 
are advertised and sold in open daylight every day ; nay, there 
are tables published in ecclesiastical law books to tell what price 
any given piece of preferment is worth. A clergyman takes an 
oath he has not paid anything for his living, and if his attorney has 
paid for it on his behalf he is held not to be forsworn. There are, 
close to where I now write, two clergymen whose livings are 
their own gift. Man and wife, we are told, are one, yet a patroness 
may give her husband a living. An infant may exercise the right 
of patronage, though he be so helpless that in writing his fingers 
have to be guided by another. In fact, the " few legal fictions " 
some of our friends talk so innocently about, are just one mass 
of chicanery, double-dealing, and fraud, practised by men who 
profess to be the ministers of truth and patterns of morality, to 
enable them to use for selfish purposes property left for the most 
lioly and sacred of uses. 

Further, such practices completely disqualify men from being 
effectual preachers of the Gospel. "Mechanical" exhibitors of 
truth they may be, but persuasive preachers never. A temperance 
lecturer might have a clear perception of the disastrous influence 
of strong drmk, and be able eloquently and forcibly to propound his 
convictions ; but if it became known that he was realizing large 
profits from the manufacture or sale of intoxicating drinks, his 
most fervid eloquence would only provoke a sneer, — there would he 
no force in truth itself from such lips. The proprietor of a manu- 
factory for the production of Minie rifles would labour under 
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serious disadvantages as a peace lecturer. Just so, a man who has 
secured for himself a large share of this world's goods (and some- 
times by crooked means) must feel himself in a false position when 
he attempts to teach the vanity of earthly good, and the duty 
of laying up treasure in heaven, where moth and rust do not 
corrupt, and where thieves do not steal. Or, fancy an English 
bishop taking the- apostle Paul's charge to the Ephesian elders as 
the basis of a visitation sermon. What could he say about it P The 
fii^t great model for a pastoral charge by the greatest of all bishops 
is whoUy and hopelessly unsuitable for the EngHsh Church. 

We might have gone further still, and have proved that, while 
endowments for educational purposes may sometimes do good, 
for religious objects they are almost an unmixed evil ; they promote 
Pharisaism and formalism in the people, leaving them to spiritual 
indolence and lethargy, while they offer a strong temptation to 
worldly and designing men to aspire to holy offices for which they 
are totally unfitted ; and it is our firm and settled conviction, that 
if the English Church were to lose every acre of all the broad 
lands she holds — that if every sovereign of all funds that the 
bequests of departed piety has heaped in her lap for the support of 
her clergy, were all entirely and for ever taken away, she would be 
far more — aye, tenfold more — powerful for good than she is at the 

E resent time. She would still possess, in edifices round which time- . 
onoured associations cling, the devoted labour of large numbers 
of intelligent and earnest preachers ; these would receive the sup- 
port and sympathy of their flocks ; and God would bless her, both 
at home and abroad, in her purified and holy mission. 

A Laymin. 



ABE THE INTRINSIC MERITS OF TUPPER'S "PRO- 
VERBIAL PHILOSOPHY" WORTHY OF ITS POPU- 
LARITY P 

AFFIKMATIVB ARTICLE. — IT. 

" The great soul of the world w jost." — Shakspere. 

In carefully reading over the negative paper (B. C, p. 30) 
on this question, we were ipainfully impressed by the strongly- 
marked dogmatism indulged in by the writer. We hope to be 
able to show, that not only is the whole article composed in a 
partial and captious spirit, but that its assertions are recklessly 
made, cannot be substantiated, and are alike opposed to a sound 
logic and an impartial criticism. The first paragraph contains 
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soBie tmth ; ite^general tenor may be airawered by this simple Ike^ 
that, in modem times, no really ^ood book or writer has had to 
wmt long for an audience, and that, in this respect, the popular 
verdict is a discriminating and truthfdr one. The most popnlar a^ 
modem books have become snch, nofc because they have pandered' 
to at depraved or iminfomied judgment, but because^ may hmm^' 
appealed to sosaething better- afod loftier- in the minds <n iknin^ 
readers.' 

"Proverbial Philosophy " aippean to us to have done iMm 
also, and hence its popularity. E. S. J. says it is ap. attempt to* 
utilize philosophy, and to render it of service in the varied ex- 
I>erienceS' of lire. Yes ! and its parental wisdom, its kindly snggee^ 
tiveness, its quiet power,* its clearly and beautifolly expressed 
thoughts^ its apt similes, its scintillations of genius, have won fbr it* 
a name and fame worthy of its author. These are at once a pledgee* = 
and "a proof of his power. At any rate, we would far sooner submifr- 
to a- popular verdict, such as that to which fbrty editions testify, 
than be moved by the hasty disparagement of E. S. J. To convince* 
that gentleman of the truth of tnis observation regarding the popuher ' 
verdict, we can assure him that we know many readers or lhi»^ 
" Proverbial Philosophy " who are not the mere fools he asserts all' 
are who see anything to admire in it, but who, on the contnary, 
are, I venture to affinn, as enlightened, and* more diaeriminaim^ 
than E. S. J. appyears to be^ But let us refer our readers to 'the* 
work itself, in proof of the correctness of our hieh opinion of- it* 
Let any thoughtful reader take the piece cafled "Worda of 
Wisdom," and read it, and then pronounce judgment on it: for* 
our part, we think the first twenty-nine lines are as rich in thought 
as they are choice in language ; there is no tinsel here, but pure, 
golden thought. The charge of verbosity and maundering wordi- 
ness, in connection with such lines as those to which we refer, apply 
much nearer home ; and we venture to assert, after many readm^s, 
that there is no piece in the book but may be found to contain 
more or less of the power of the writer's thought ; indeed, the loud 
assertions and wordy platitudes of E. S. J. Were needless if the 
book could be seen, on its very surface, to be so wOTthless as hft^ 
declares it to be. 

After having decried the book, he strangely enough says,-r-" It is 
a highly proper book to possess, as admirably adapted for a present, 
especially to a lady " (P). The logic of this we leave to our lady 
readers, most of whom, we think, will conclude that ikis is doing the 
small imbecilities rather extensively, and will rather imagine that 
prejudice hath blinded judgment, passion beclouded the reason, 
and assertion taken the place of argument ; and that Ei S. J., whilfe" 
writing such trashy was lost in the murky plains of stagnant thought, 
or had soared so immeasurably above all ordinary altitudes, that he 
forgot his readers had any equanimity. From either of these con^ 
ditions we hope he will soon emerge into a more genial and healthful' 
region, where he ma^ hit that Imppy medium in controversy^ and?' 
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"set' down nought in mtlioe," but practically cany out the golden 
rule he affeot& to deepise^ in the doing of which he may rest assured . 
Aw life will Dot be frittered away in iuglorions ease; he may them 
try to ^aap the infinite, and rise to the heroic, or die a martyr to 
hn pnnoip^es ! ^ 

I shall only obserre, just now, that the object aimed at by the- 
author, aeoording to E. S. J.'s own confession — '' to utilize philo* 
%o^ji* is a good idea, which only a man of more than orainaarr 
power of thought could conceiye and plan. Agun, meeting E. S. «i . 
OB the low platform of his own reasonings, the method in which 
the design is executed is, of itself, a true proof of more than ayerage 
mctit in the author. He contents himself with '* enamelling luB 
proYerbs in metre," but does not seel: to giye them the greater 
iBeoaamendation, to some minds, of incomprehensibility. FroYerbs 
can never be new, neither could " Proverbial Philosophy " unfold 
new spheres of thought ; but it Las done more ; it has given foroe, 
elegance^ and power, to the bright things of common smise, and 
has *'set to music" the ordinary wisdom of humanity. In a 
feverish age of high (pressure intensity, Tupper has given himself 
thatai^ to calm and moderate the minds of men, and to convince 
thtm that " godliness, with contentment, is great gain." This is, 
of. itself, an intrinsic merit in days when spasmodic poetry, and 
BCMation writings of all kinds, are in such vogue. IS. 8. J. says 
the book "add^sses itself to mediocrity," and we may remind' 
B» S. J. of aJBooh which says : " He who humble th himself shall be 
exalted;" and we point the moral by ^ circulation of 100,000 of 
" Proverbial Philosophy." 

Meanwhile, we recommend any of our readers who have not read 
the book to do so, assurii^them that it abounds in original thoughts^ . 
I>Baiitifully expressed. We hope some writers on the affirmative 
Bide will extract specimens during the course of the debate in proof 
of our statement, while we give an unqualified vote that the: 
inMnsic merits of Tupper's " Proverbial Philosophy " are worthy 
ofitepopnkrily. Alfbed. 

nbojlTive aeticle.— n. 

PopULiBiTTis a criterion above all others obnoxious to " the logic 
of facts/' and yet, perhaps, of all others the most fallacious. Let 
TOtmake iiiis manifest by the proof of proofs — ^Induction. We need. 
soansely mention that 

" Seven cities claimed the bUth of Horner^ — dead: 
The Uving Homer pined and wanted bread,** 

for thai is stale; equally stale is the story of the fates of Dante, 
Tasso, and Camoens. Stephen Tabouret, a foolish and eocentrie 
^(vittr, was immensely more in vogue than his contemporary, 
^ntaigne — the one is now known o^y to readers in the obscure 
wilks ol lit^*ature, the other is the favourite of all cultured thinkers. 
Ths universal; wail of early literatnre is the woe of the great 
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thinkerg. At what price was Milton's priceless poem sold P What 
was paid for the copyright of the " Filgrim's trogress ** ? Who 
appraised the eternal worth of " Bobinson Crusoe " ? " The Yiear 
of Wakefield " did not gain the immediate immortality of its author; 
nor did " Tom Jones " outshine, at first, the tinselled gaudiness of 
" Sir Charles Grandison." The earliest volume of Tennyson's 
poems lay for thirteen years unsaleable goods upon the booksellers' 
shelves, and the early writings of Carljrle did not " catch the market." 
The same story might be repeated of innumerable great men. Look 
at the republication of Thackeray's early writings, and mark how 
many fell flat upon the ear of the dispensers of fame ! Ilead the 
strange story of the Bethupes and the Brontes, and notice how 
public recognition failed their genuine talent till the hour and the 
power of death was predominant. Compare the enormous sales of 
the works of Eobert (" Satan ") Montgomery, and contrast them in 
merit and worth with those of James Montgomeiy. Recollect the 
brilliant rocket flash with which Alexander Smith rose, and the 
scarce courteous welcome accorded to Dean Trench, or the almost 
absolute neglect of William Smith's thoughtful dramas. While Pye 
was pensioned, Southey toiled ; while Fitzgerald flourished, Jerrold 
all but starved ; and Planch^ held the stage while Mitford scarcely 
saw the footlights blaze upon her grand realizations of history. 
Maturin and Monk Lewis gained audiences, while Godwin and 
Joanna Baillie were hurtled from the theatre. O'Connell drew 
astonished crowds, while Peel plodded on in duty's unapplauded 
path. Prince Albert was publicly hissed, while Edwin James was 
lord of the ascendant in Marylebone ; and there was One to whom 
even a robber was preferred. Is our induction extensive enouj^P 
Does it not range "from grave to gay, from lively to severe," 
and prove that popularity is no real test of merit P Compare 
the number of copies of Sutler's " Analogy of Eeligion," and of 
Spurgeon's "Sermons," — of Gibbon's "History," and the "Export 
of the Windham Case," or " Palmer's Trial," — of Hume's " His- 
tory," and the " Memoirs of the Court," — of Whately's " Logic," 
and Gilbart's " Logic for the Million,"— of Smiles's ** Self Help," 
and Beynolds* " Mysteries of London," — of the " Leisure Hour," 
and the "Family Herald," — are sold in a year, and you will 
widen your induction, so far as to show that sales do not, of 
themselves, afford a test of worth. There are far more sixpences 
than sovereigns in circulation, and extent of currencr^ is rather 
a proof of mediocrity than pre-eminence. Taken by itself, therefore, 
the most gratifying bookseller's account does not constitute a 
diploma of true fame. The trashiest shilling novel may be pushed 
into a wider and better paying circulation than a new edition of 
Shakspere ; and an edition of the " Newgate Calendar" will overtop, 
by tens of thousands, the circulation of an issue of the Old 
Dramatists, while a " Life of Jonathan Wild " will outrun twenty 
editions before the biography of John Angell James exhausts one. 
The publisher's puff argument, therefore, does not affect us as con- 
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elusive, and we must pass over to some one else of greater weij^t, 
and of more importance — to the public, if not to the author. This 
will not convince us that Tupper's " Proverbial Philosophy " is 
worthy of the popidarity it has. 

We must examine the "intrinsic merits," for that is, after all, the 
question to be determined here. Are the intrinsic merits of the 
work commensurate with its popularity P — which is taken for granted, 
.so that the whole question would be settled at once if popularity 
were always synonymous with merit. 

Intrinsic merit may show itself in the original conception, the 
style, and the method of any work. 

I. In regard to the Original Conception, the intrinsic merit of 
" Proverbial Philosophy " is, we imagine, indisputable. 

Proverbs are the results of national inductions. They are 
propositions which have received a general assent. They are ready- 
made packets of reasoning and conversation ; short-hand registra- 
tions of the worldly wisdom of the nations which use them. They 
are high and general truths, to which the multitude resort for 
confirmation, encouragement, or consolation. If they neither con- 
tain the highest nor the deepest wisdom, they yet embody the 
inductive conclusions of many generations upon many points. 

The people*8 voice, the voice of God we call; 
And what are proverbs but the peop)e*8 voice, 
Coined first, and current made by public choice ? 

Then sure they must have weight and truth withal. 

The idea of bringing together the great mass of common sense, wit, 
wisdom, and prudential advice, which these brief epigrammatic ex- 
pressions, called proverbs, contain, was a good one. It ought not to 
nave failed, when reduced to a philosophy, to have been the highest 
outgrowth of worldly wisdom. Such a " proverbial philosophy," 
whue it might disappoint the magnanimous, would have instructed 
the thoughtless, and shown many how truly the most common 
feelings ofhumanitypointto a higher form of life, and co-harmonize 
with me diviner spirit of the Gospel. There would have been a 
profound utility in that, and he who thoroughly eflPected it would 
have been entitled to the world's gratitude. The power to conceive 
such an idea is a sign of talent ; the power of executing it would 
have been proof of genius. While we admit the merit of the idea, 
we demur to the execution, and object to the style of the book gravely. 

II. 27ie Stvle.— Style is, of course, to be judged of in reference 
to subject. The style of Butler's ** Hudibras would scarcely be 

, regaraed as a suitable form of expression for the ideas contained in 
" raradise Lost." The terza rima would not accord with the loose- 
knit thought of Scott's " Marmion ;" nor would the Spenserian 
stanza harmonize with the monotonous melancholy of " In Memo- 
riam." In any } oetical work the words, thi aghts, and rhythm 
ought to be commingled vitally into an organic whole ; then only 
can it be said to be suffused with poetical life. There is no insepa- 
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Table beat and tremor of ritality in i^ greater pfropottieii of 
'**Troverbial Philosophy ;** there seems to l^ no apecial'Etiieis m 

ihe yehiole chosen. The original dioiee is bad. It is a <Bort Df 

bastard, begotten between prose and yene: and may, ther^ine, 
'bear the Jerroldian epithet of " Worse/* Ihe measure has not 
Ibeen fitted to the thoughts ; but the thoughts hare been atretohtd 

*or fbreed, as on a Trocrustes' bed, to fit the measure. HeapsDf 
-jolting consonants, and of vowels gaping in dreadful hiatas^'Biay be 

found among the lines, and the trae spondaic and dactylic mutieu 

not even imitatively preserved. 
Take as specimens the following awkwardly limping lines, Tia.|— 

" So loDg as there is merej in a God, hope ia the fmvilege of enatorts; 
. Aad so soon as there.is, penitence in creaturea, that hope is exalted into da^." 

0/Cheetfvbtets, S7 aad 38. 
*' Chance and fate, in a stultified antagonism, ^govern all lot him. 

Men, who fear no God, trembling at a gipsy's onrse; 

Meo, who jest at revelation, clinging to a madman's prophecy." 

0/M^8tenf,lO\, no,«itf 111. 
« For Error, dark magician, daily cast oat killed, 
Qaickeneth animate anew, beneath the midnight moon.** 

QflmmortalU^, 508 mtd 509. 

Who can read these into music P Tbey are inharmonic as the 
whirr of a grindstone, and as um^fiusical as the cackle of a hen. 

Take the sublime, expressive prose utterance of the Lord's Prayer, 
^and read it, petition by petition, with the paraphrastic dilution ofiit 
Jliis book contains, and you will perceive At once that the very.per- 
.fume of heaven is in one, and the earth-grown scent of the dainel 
. comes from the other. 

Again, how is the verse of "Proverbial Philosophy" to be 
.'.marked from prose, except by capital letters. and: the other 4uet8i>f 
.the printer P I wot not. Let us try :— 

'** %efk a good wife of thy God; for she is the best gift of His proridcaDa. Xsi 

ladc-Bot, in bold confidence, that which. He hath not promised; (for) thoai kaaimt 

iinet His good will. Be thy prayer, therefore, snbmissive thcreoito; andlaave'^^y 

i^eUtion to His merey, assured that He will deal well with thee. If : thou art to 

t.narea wife of thy youth, she b now living on the earth; therefore, think of. her, 

«jnd pray for her weal — yea, though thou liast not seen her. They tiiat love 

early become like-minded, and the tempter toncheth them net; they gsow up 

leaning on each other, as the olive and the vine. Youth longeth'for a kindred 

spirit; and yearneth for a heart that can commune with his own. He meditateth 

- night and day, doting on the image of his fancy. Take heed that what>tiianDetii 

'thee is real, nor springeth (out) of thine own imagination; and snffer sot tftfei 

t<rwin thy love; for a wife is thine nnto death." 

''There is nothing can T>iease a man without love; (for) nothing can sweeten 
.feiioity itself but love. P / when a man dwells in love, ther .he breasts of his 
wife are pleasant as the ciuppings upon the hill of Hermon; her eyes are fair as 
the light of heaven ; she is a fountain sealed, and he can quench his thirst and 
ease his oares, and lay his sorrows down upon her lap, and can retire home to his 
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sanctaary and refeetoiy, aodJus garden of «weetaess and ohatie refreshments. 
Ko man can tell, bothe ibat loves his ehildren^.how many delieioaa accents make 
a man's heart dance in the pretty eonvemation of these 4aar pledges; r their child- 
ishness, their staameriogy their little angecs, their innocence, their imperfections, 
their necessities, are so many little emanations of joy and comfort to him that 
i^hts in their persona and sooiety.** 

tWhich of itiifite. pacagraphsvis 3>O0trY, whidi prose P .Gnesft oime, 
"wtiida gvtma Again. The first is. M. E. Tapper's, the seooiid is Jeremy 

" I should infuse a bunch of myrrh into the festival goblet; 
^Aiid, after the Egyptian manner, serve np a dead man's bones 
At a feast; I will only show it, and take it away again. 
It will make the wine bitter, bat (also) wholesome. 

'. AH' tiieee things that tiow please ua shall pass from us, 
Or we^ from, them ; but (all) those things . that i)oneerB the otiier life 
. 'Ar»«s:perm8oent (as are) the numbers of Eternity. 

• ••••••• 

(Then) «11 h^ pairs shall pass to the spiritual and eternal, 
Where love shall be their portion, and joy ahall crown their head. 
And- th^y. shall lie in the bosom of Jesos, and in the heart of God." 

"'Marriage is a figure and earnest of holier things unseen; 
And reverence well becometh the syjnbol of dignity uad glory. 
........ 

'But the heart -of the righteous is chaste; his cooseisBce oastethoff sin. 
If thou wilt be loved, render implicit obedience; * 

'If thou wouldst not saspect,'reaeiTe full coafidenee in tun; 
For when tnst is not reci^rocalr the love that tmsteth witheeeth. 

If ye are blessed with children, ye have a fearful pleasure; 
. A deeper care and a higher joy, and the ra^^e of your existence is widened. 

y^ow this is the sum of the matter; if ye will be happy in marriage. 
Confide, love, and be patient; be faithful, firm, and holy." 

"Here t^e case is reversed. Taykyr comes first, and Topper 
^i[)UoWfi w£t ; yet all the quotatioss are giren yerbatim, «ceept 
ifrkere^aitiithetioal irords are seen. Let us tiy onee^more, and 
see if Tupjer's poetry is really distinguishable from prose? — 

'"Beauty nesHeth in the rosebud, or walketh the firmament with planets; 

She is heapl iikthe beetle's evening hymn, and shouteth in the matins of the sun; 
^*the cheek of the peach is glowing with her smHe; her spleildour blazeth in! the 

lig%tniTg; 
Shells the l^ad of the woods, Uie Naiad of the streams.** 

* " Today is May-day. Did Ood ever walk the earth in finer wea^hel>? 
And how glori-^nsly the ef '*<h raaoiiSMts the grandeur of His pr<^se3Gel 
^ow its blocs Janoes and .ows in the splendour! 
It courses the trunks of trees, and is red and golden in their blossoms; 
It sparklefc in the myriad fiowers, consuming itself with sweetness; 
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Erery little earth-blossom is an altar burning incense. 
Tbe heart of man, creative in its orerilowing happiness, 
Finds or makes a fellowship in all things; 
The birds have passing kindred with his winged thonghts.** 

Well, the first four lines are Tupper's poetry " Of Beauty ;** the 
next nine are verbatim Douglas Jerrold's^o*^. If our induction has 
proven tkat there is the slightest possible difference in the expression 
of Tapper's poetry and the prose of others ; and that the ideas of the 
"Proverbial Philosophy" are less poetical than those of mere prose 
writers, surely we have shown that the style is not such as it snould 
be ; is not, in fact, a truly poetical one ; and if a professedly poetical 
work does not exhibit a manifest and unmistakeable poetic fOrm, 
how can it be worthy of a popularity, as a poem, which boasts of 
having extended to one in every 999 inhabitants of the globe? 
When we know in what thirty years Shakspere, Milton, Dryden, 
Pope, Wordsworth, Scott, Tennyson, has had any work circulated 
to the extent of a million, we shall know how much Tupper 
excels them, in advertised circulation, and be able to assign the 
vanguard of poesy to the mightiest poet — ^in Paternoster Bow— 
because in advertised sales. 

III. The Method of Effecting the End,--'* Proverbial Philosophjr " 
ought either to mean the philosophy in proverbs ; or proverbs in 
wmch philosophy is contained ; or philosophy made so plain that 
it is expressible and expressed in proverbs ; or perhaps somewhat 
of all these — triformis chiiruera. Tupper's work is neither of 
' these. 

1st. It is not the philosophy in proverbs, because it makes use of 
and exhibits none of the prime cnaracteristics of proverbs. It is 
verbose, not epigrammatic ; turgid, not witty ; commonplace, not 
wisdom. There never has been a line of the work accepted o used 
as a proverb, — a veritable, brief, pungent, expressive, short-hay^'' 
stroke of wisdom. ^. 

2nd. It is not philosophy expressed in proverbs ; for t^ 
is deep thought, — a garner and treasure-house of wisdonr ij^jvj^ 
essence and pith of reflective souls. There is nothing)^J[?'J*'*^ 
commonplace in the work ; nothing denoting the P'tS°iJJ*Tj!?K 
elevated soul; nothing bringing up from the dark cut.^ij^of jj^r 
lation the wealth of true, original, reflective thought, j^^y ^^ ^^ 

3rd. It is not a " Proverbial Philosophy" in the ,thej gww vg 
being a statement of the ripe results of knowled^A for a kisdied 
expressed in brief and pregnant beauty, such as the ^e meditatotlk^ 
of GreecQ" gave of their reflections, or the prac ,>rhat'^inmded 
Scots have embodied in their voluminous proverb lirerature. Its 
style is verbose and stilted ; it contains much pompous balderdash, 
much blatant emptiness, and a good deal of indefensible moral 
maxims ; bn*5 it is seldom t'-iip^ed with the Mi'^'^s-fir-er of genius, 
which turns nil things to goid — the n est fine gold of wisdom. 
The comparison, too. which the author has dared with Solomon 
and Holy Writ, is sadly, incongruously egotistical. 
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Altogether, we tlimk we hare advanced enough to proye that 
opulanty is more frequently the test of mediocrity than greatness ; 
liat Tupper's populanlr^ is not at all equalled hy the merits of his 
oetico-prosaic '* Proverbial Philosophy ;" and, if we haye not quite 
dt the mark, our author informs us that 

*^ The arrow of man's Btnughtest aim flieth short of troth." 

ToucHSToin. 



OUGHT MAEBIAGE WITH A DECEASED WIFE'S 
8I8TEE TO BE LEGALIZED? 

AFPIBMATIVB AETICLE. — ^HI. 

The readers of the British Controversiali&t are again fayouied 

by a lady contrihutor — '* Dinah Morris " — ^with an intensely pungent 

article ; but its pungency is not Ihat of sweet spices, but the 

pimgency of aquafortis. Our fair contributor once thought that all 

British controyersialists were too rational to advocate the affirmative 

of the marriage question, but now confesses that there is no knowin||r 

what even the best of men will come to. Yet, after malring this 

confession, D. M. feels sure that our worthy Editor agrees in 

Sfwion with her. Kow, if there is no knowing what the best of 

Rien tv'tU come to, who can tell but that our Editor himself may 

^''▼e so far fallen, as in secret to hold the opinion that marriage 

~ <^eceased wife's sister ought to be legalized P I should not 

^ 'prised to learn that such is the real sentiment of his. 

* diether that be the case or no, the article of D. M. is 

"Here ih^lf'-contradiction. 

■ibliows su' ke to speak, as D. M. does, of the religious view of 

*wkere paze i the mistake tends to emhroud the subject in a 

see if Tup^. ^^^ those who hold the idea confused notions of the 

■ K J. . .aarriage ceremony is generally accompanied by some 

She h hewd ^ *^ ^ fitting and proper when the very important 

.'the cheek ^ ^ considered. Yet marriage is mo^ a religious cusU 

-ft M <* c»v^^„i tract. This view of the subject has been for many 

years counten.jaced by the legislature, it bein^ now legal for the 

^"■^wiage ceremony to be fNerformed by the registrar, at his office, 

^thout the parties entering any place of worship, having the 

Berrices of any minister of religion, or attending to any religious 

^* Beligion is piety, devotion, or a systentof laith and worship ; 

but ^hat of these is there in bemg married? The making of such 

declarations as the Act of Parliament requires, in the presence of a 

1862. o 
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legatby" appointed oMiKm, and of^tn^wes, is all tlui is neoessffirf 40 
c9Bttitiite manvkige ▼alld ; ^boMfore it caonot be a religions m^ 
If it is to be 80 oonsidmd, simply on the ground of religiati 
ssmoes beii^ geoeeallT ooonedied witb tb« oeremoii j, theiB. on t|» 
same ground the burial of a kcuiMUi body is a religioas act. 

We do not maintain, as D. M. supposes, that tlfe Leyitical liv 
is abolished, on the ground that it existed in the world's infancTf 
and ikat it is now abolished because mankind are more " highrf 
civilized," and more "intensely cultivated ;" but we believe that ifc 
is abolished because such is the pleasure of Him who gave it, aptrt 
from all considerations of the present superior att>ainmentB of 
mankind, and whose design never was that its obligation should he 
perpetual. The Israelites were a peculiar people. At the time <^ 
the giying of the Levidcal law, their government was a theocraeT» 
hence they had laws given them by God their Xing more minutely 
than wiy other people, either be&re or since. That theocracy has, 
however, long been at an end. D. M. tells us that, -^ere the 
Levitical marriage low designed for a par^cular time and people 
only, she T^ould "expect to find some authoritative declaration to 
that effect so explicitly laid down, that no one could misunderstand 
it^ and so generally diffused, that no individual member of the 
huBMa haomj du>uld, by any possibility, be ignorant of that fast." 
Strange language this» seemg it is a fact that milliona of tfa* 
inhabitants of the globe hove beea in all ages, and still are, iffnonuit 
of the many anthoritative deeluations so ex^iciUy laid £>wn in 
the Scriptures, and many of whieh rare, to say the least, equall}^ at 
importimt as the marriage laws ! But to the point. Is the Levitical 
Itm binding on us, or is it not binding? JD. M. is eaught in a 
dilemoia. The law given to the Israelites enjoins, that if one msa 
stole or sold another, the offender should be put to death ; that he 
wk» cmwed his father or mother skeoM be put to death ; that tiie 
flesii of swine, hares, and rabbits should not be eaten; that fk& 
comers of the fields should not be reaped; that a garment of 
mixed linen and woollen should not be worn ; that a stubborn and 
rebellious son should be put to death ; and that no fire should be 
kindled in any habitation on the sabbath day. WHl D. M. sty 
^hat these precepts of the Mosaic law are binding on us P If no 
laws are repealed but those which the Smptures deelare to be so, 
then these laws are not repealed; for the Scriptures nowhere 
expressly declare t^eir abolition. But does D. M. b^eve them to 
be binding on her P Does she pay the slightest d^ree of attrition 
to them,? Does she conscientiously abstain from the flesh of swine, 
of hares*, and of rabbits P Is she careful, amongst the great variety 
of textile fabrics which exist at the present day, not to wear a dress 
made of one which has both linen aaid wool in its composition? 
Would she feel, on a sabbath day of a similar temperature to. that of 
Christmas day, 1860, obli^ by a Divine law to be without a fire in 
her habitation, or, at least, not to sanction or wish for the kindling of 
one P It is altogether irrelevant to say that these precepts are of 
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trmal importance, compared with the marriage law. Every Divine 
IftW is binding on ihose to whom it is given. Tho Divine lawgiver 
wiU adniit of no excuse for a breach of any of His pre cept s. Ail 
disobedience to His laws is sin, and all sin is damnable* We are in 
no ease at liberty to either alter or set aside a statute which God 
hat imposed. 

If, then, the precepts here referred to are binding on us, while 
D. M. does not observe them, she is verily guilty ; but if they be not 
binding on us, then the fact that there is no authoritative decla- 
ration in Scripture to that effect, is no proof that the laws are still 
in force ; and if the precepts here adduced are abolished without 
an express declaration that they are so, why may not the Levitical 
law of marriage be abolished, though its abolition be not expressly 
affirmed P D. M.'s views of consanguinity are extremely confused. 
Adam said of Eve, " This is now bone of my bones, and flesh of m^ 
flesh," fcHT in the strictest and most literal sense she was so. It is 
also true, that a man and his wife are declared by God to be one 
flesh ; but are they so in the same sense and way in which Adam 
and Ere were one flesh P Has the wife of any man since the first 
been formed out of a member of her husband's bodyP And 
is a man's sister, — she who is the child of the same parents, or 
parent, sa himself, — his sister in no closer sense than the sister of 
nis wife P She who is his sister by being the child of the same 
parents, or parent, as himself, is so by consanguinity, or blood 
relationship, whereas there is no blood relationship between him- 
self and ms wife, unless we go back to our first parents; and 
then, truly, we are all brothers and sisters ; but in what degree, 
the billionth or trillionthP A man and his wife are not one 
flesh by consanguinity, but by the intimate marriage relation 
and union. If, as D. M. implies, the sister of a man's wife is his 
sister as nearly as she who is the child of the same parents, or 
pavent^ as himself, then there is no greater evil in a man's marry- 
ing one who is his sister in the latter sense, than in his marrying 
one who is his sister in the former sense. Will D. M. maintain 
thisP If she will not, she admits the fallacy of her own argument. 
If the sister of a man's wife be his sister as nearly as she who 
is the child of the same parents, or parent, as himself, how is it that 
msn generidly do not feel the relationship in the former case to 
be quite so close as in the latter case P Is there not something very 
mtich like a universal instinct here P 

If the sister of a man's wife be as near a relation to him as 
the daughter of his own parents, or parent, it follows that the 
brother of a woman's husband is as closely related to her as the son 
of her own parents, or parent. If D. M. is married to a gentleman 
who has a brother, does she feel that brother to be the same to her 
as the son^ of her own parents, or parent P Or, if she be not so 
inmed, would she feel this if she were P Now, in a certain case, 
^<]€ a man dying childless, his brother was expressly commanded 
by the Mosaic law to marry the widow, the relationship between 
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the widow and the husband's brother being of precisely; the same 
degree of nearness as that between a man and his wife's sister. 
Yet D. M. stigmatizes as incestuous a marriage between the last 
named, parties ; but what arguments can be employed to prove the 
marriage of a man with his late wife's sister to be incestuous, that 
would not equally apply to the marriage of a woman with her 
deceased husband's brother, it is difficult to perceive. And, as F. S. 
shows (p. 144) in his affirmative article, it might be necessary for 
a man to marry his deceased "wife's sister, in order to obey the 
Divine conmiand to marry his deceased brother's wife. 

The article of D. M. contains these words, " the relation of con- 
sanguinity created by marriage." No relation of consanguinity is 
erieated by marriage. The marriage relation is a closer, nearer, 
more intimate one than any relation by consanguinity ; therefore a 
man is to leave his father and mother, to whom he is related by 
consanguinity, and cleave unto his wife. The marriage relation, in 
nearness and intimacy, leaves all other relations behind. It is unique. 

D. M. speaks of the degeneration of the physical powers which is 
caused " by the frequent intermarriage of near relations." But how 
can this be effected by the marriage of a man with his deceased 
wife's sister P When he marries her, there is no nearer relation of 
consanguinity between him and her, than there was between him 
and his first wife when they married. The marriage with a deceased 
wife's sister cannot affect the offspring of the fijrst marriage ; the 
first marriage cannot affect the offspring of the second. If either 
case is an intermarriage that can possibly effect the- degeneracv 
of either the physical or the mental powers of any individual, 
because the parties who marry have no oonmiunity of constitutional 
qualities through nearness of relationship. 

D. M. feels assured that the ladies do not wish marriage with 
a deceased wife's sister to be legalized. We assure D. M. that 
we have canvassed for signatures to petitions to Parliament to 
legalize marriage with a deceased wife's sister, and have found the 
ladies, both aged and young, both maiden and married, heartily 
willing to sign those petitions. 

Not a shadow of a precept can be found in the Bible prohibitinc 
marriage with a deceased wife's sister, except Lev. xviii. 18 j and 
that is but the appearance of one, for it only prohibits taking the 
sister during the fife of the first wife ; therefore, we conclude that 
marriage with a deceased wife's sister ought to be legalized, because 
no Scripture forbids it, and, socially, it is calculated to be beneficial. 

S. S. 

NBOATTVE ABTICLB.— -III. 

MABBTAaB is distinctly not only a civil contract, but also a 
Divine institution. " Have ye not read, that He who made " man- 
kind, "at the beginning made thiem male and female " (Matt. xix. 4) 
— one man and one woman. The advtotages of monogamic 
marriage are — (1) domestic comfort; (2) due provision for the 
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healtli, support, and education of children ; (3) the security for the 
safety and well-beinff of the young, arising from the natural 
promptings of parenttd anxiety ; (4) the confinement of the young 
to permanent habitations, where they are likely to be advantageously 
trained; (5) the distribution of numan beings into smafi com- 
munities (families), with a recognized and legalized, as well as 
natural, governor over each, whose influence is likely to be used 
for their benefit, and, consequently, for the public good ; and (6) 
the general encouragement of industry, morality, and subordination 
to law. In pure natures, marriage could scarcely have failed to 
effect, universally, all these purposes ; but the best purposes, when 
requiring to be worked out by imperfect agents, may, nay, most 
probably will, fail in the production of all that is required and 
expected, and so marriage has not been everywhere, and always, 
eflfective in bringing about all these consummations devoutly to be 
wished. 

There's nought so good, but, strained from that fair use, 

Bevolts from its true birth, stumbling on abuse* 

Yet it Las never been attempted to erect into a principle of universal 
applicability, any other form of family life than that of monogamic 
marriage. This has been universally admitted to be the normal 
state of the race ; and the close ratio, in ordinary society, between 
males and females, goes to prove that nature, in this point, 
harmonizes with Scripture, reason, and an undepraved instinct. 
All polygamic forms of life have been confessedly exceptional ; and 
all forms of non-marital cohabitation of the sexes, in lieu of marriage, 
are also admittedly, not generally (if at any time, or in any place) 
morally expedient. So, also, the monastic and ascetic severance of 
males as monks, or of females as nuns, from the duties and honours 
of family life, have never been aught else, even when and where 
most popular, than abnegations of social ties. Neither the customs 
of Easte^'n nations, nor the more modern violations of Western 
modes of life by the Mormons, nor the numerous monasteries and 
convents, nor even the wide-spread priesthood of the Homish Church, 
invalidate the general fact that monogamic marriage is the normal 
state of life for the human family. If this be admitted — and who 
will question its general accuracy? — we have a good ground for 
argument upon the subject derived from the nature of the contract, 
and the purposes it is intended to subserve. It is, first of all, then, 
a negation of promiscuity, and of all that leads or tends to it, and a 
bringing about of a oneness of being, interest, and relationship, 
between the married persons. There has hence arisen, for the 
better protection of the purity of marital relationships, the need for 
raising a wall of partition, in the shape of law, to distinguish between 
those who are marriageable in certain relations, and those who are 
not. Nature, not less than law, erects the barriers and impediments 
which arise from consanguinity ; and nature, rightly interpreted, 
as strongly opposes like barriers and impediments to marriage 
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between ihose who are connected by affinity. The purity of 
domestic interoourse, the sanctities of home, the safe and savisg 
affections of the family circle, as well as the trust and oonfidenee 
essential to matrimonial relationships, would be complete^ sob- 
rerted were marriage relations possible between, or among, tlie 
immediate family connections of the members of the same ncnne, 
or those who might be received as such — as brotJiers and sisters (is 
reality or in law) are. I^ature is, of eourse, more express in her 
abhorrence of consanguineal consummations of mamage thim of 
affinitiye ones ; but man lives under a higher law than tnat of isere 
nature, which relates him in this to the brutes, luid is called upon, 
by virtue of his intelligence, to look upon the ties whieh ooimeet 
hmi with a world of moral agenmes and duties, and hence both 'Ho 
will and to do " whatever is right and righteous in this regard. 
" Lead us not into temptation " is the "soul's sincere desire, uttered 
or unexpressed " by every true man, when he regards himself as a 
moral agent, and knows how weak and frail his resolutions are, even 
in his best estate. To legalize marriage with a deceased wife's 
sister would be just taking the best possible means of leading our- 
selves and our neighbours into temptation, and to quench sisterly 
affection and brotherly recognition, as well as to introduce an 
element of doubt and jealousy into the very warmest comers of the 
human heart, by causing it to feel that there, where it had gathered 
the choicest treasures of its affections, the very life-blood sister of 
her soul might be the wife's undoer in the eyes of her husband. 

" Women may fall when there's no streogth in men." 

Of all passions, the intensest and the most jealous is that upon 
which marriage is based. There is a love for wlm^ we have the 
" general warranty of Heaven," and which we may bestow on any 
or on many; there is a rare affection, "passing the love of women," 
which we may bestow on few ; but there is ako that peculiar love, 
against which none ought to transgress, 

" Either in diacoaree of thoaght, or actual deed,** — 

the love of true minds interknit in one by marriage vows. Axf* 
thing that may or can slacken the energetic constraint of tiyi 
holy feeling is to be deprecated and denounced. Anything that 
may be worked to base uses ought to be kept ffom the luime 
heartii ; and let it once be granted that the glow of passion may be 
kindled by sisterly smiles, and that no interej^tion of ik^ i^t^L 
gratification of that passion lay except in the wife and sister's Me, 
is there not a demon-temptation created and active wit^m a home, 
and would the bare possibility of these evils not tend to ouiroet 
the love of sisters, and to introduce distrust into ^e friendliMt 
intercourse of life P The legal disability takes aws^ «U hesitancy 
to the receiving of sisterly visitations at the most solemn exigeneiet 
of nature, and, by its viewless barrier, operates tovranis the exjerdie 
x>f ,pure and holy feeling, and a true jHjrfomnanee of duty. Upoa 
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dtymestio comfort ev«rytiuiig else InngeB, md whateyer tends io 
dkturb or diiliarmonuse married life imriTotB the bonds that vdke 
flooiety. We hesve Been that gisterl^r afieetion maj be withdrami, 
and womanYy reliance be subvea*ted, if it were possible that the bed 
of ^le scarce cold wife could be occupied by the own sister^ to whom 
the familiar intercourse of life afocdad speeial facilities lor Buddng 
advances. 

" We are oft to bkrm in tfaii. 

Tis too maoh prored, that with Devotion's viaage, 

And pious action, we do sngar o*er 

The devil himeelf." 

Suppose such a marriage oonsummated. The special yeamioff of 
a motner's heart towariu her own offspring is proverbial. The 
mother-aunt must be placed in a position of most trying moral 
difficulty. Her sister's children ana her own, both his who is the 
head amd governor of the family, in what way is an impartial 
justice to be observed or preserved by her P — by him P True, this 
may be objected to in regard to all second marriages, but the 
objection comes with a peculiar and exceptional force against this 
form of deuterogamy; for more cannot but be expected of the 
relative than the stranger, and an unlovely or unloving act from ^ 
her must cut into tibe haurt of the young sufFamr more 6c4dly jasd 
sharply than from any other hand. Besides, such a marriage 
deprives the orphans of one of their natonal protectors itt such 
cases. 

In so far, then, as such marriages poison the very fountain 
sources of happy domesticity, they ought not to be legalized, and 
inasmuch as they tend to introduce ecmfusion mto relatioasbi)^ by 
establishing sucn curious ones as mother-aiutt, and co«siiHnBl«r, 
they show that they are not recognizable by iite instinots of mnn 
who invent language to express and notify their wants or Hhmr 
experiences. T^t sueh words have not been inwnted tmd «bmI is 
a prsve fact against the legalization of ** marriage witii« daoMiMd 
wife's sisteri'* 

In any ordinary case of stepmotherhood, the wile's sisten beeooie 
the natural friends and advisers of the dead one's children ; if one 
of Ihese should marry the father, she is placed in a posi^OBwhemn 
her own actual mother^instincts are placed in opposition to those of 
1^ sister, and there is thus a change for the worse — ^viz., a pessiMe 
and ni(ttural friend made into a possible and natural en«my. -The 
grand object of each is to girdle his feet with as lew temptcHoiis 
as may be, and to keep himself as iVee from the goings Ibrth of 
unholy thoughts as he can. He wiH not, therefore, argue that 
convenience and will are always the safest guides in Hfo, and he 
yiSa be very anxious to avoid deciding on any question m which 
incfination seeks to find a reason for its own gratification. Neidhier 
iriU any sane man reason that because marriages of this Mirt have 
been contracted in grpat numbers, in defii&ice of the kwr, i^ )aw 
^ttght to be abolished which prohibits them^ — or, if so, wh«t shall 
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we do with the laws against murder, theft, &c.P Does it not se^n 

Shun, that i£so many marriages as are asserted to hare taken place, 
o take place in defiance of law, were the law's restrictions removed, 
many more would occor ; and as these increased, would not their 
fire^oency tend much to discomfort loving hearts, and to confiue 
loving homes, — ^to freeze up, rather than to thaw, the springs ot 
family affection, and make the loving greeting of a brother-in-law, 
which now is harmless as that of 

^ The Hoensed wind, that kisses all it meets,** 

suspect as that which 

** Heavea stops the noa/tf and the mooa wioks at**? 

So let us rather bear the ills we have, than fly to others which we 
know not of. JsBEHiiJi. 



IS THE MINUTE OF THE COMMITTEE OF COUNCIL 
ON EDUCATION CALCULATED TO BENEFIT THE 
CAUSE OF GENERAL EDUCATION? 

AFFISMATTVE ABTICLE. — III. 

Ok resuming our labours, we find the position of the question ig, 
in some measure, changed since our previous article was penned; 
it is, therefore, our first duty to indicate the changes proposed by 
the Committee of Council, so that we may not be advocating or 
combating, as the case may be, extraneous principles ; the tendency 
of such a statement must necessarily be to narrow the points of 
dispute to their legitimate limits, and conduce to the formation of 
a correct judgment. 

Her Majesty's Grovemment, having introduced the question to 
Parliament, have proposed that the New Minute shall not extend 
to Scotland; that training colleges and religious instruction shall be 
subject to the Old Code; and that the deduction for non-employment 
of pupil teachers (clause 47) shall be £5 instead of £10. It is also 
proposed to increase the number of attendances from 100 to 200 in 
the case of infants of the first group, instead of the examination ; 
and with respect to what is called, by some, the vested interests of 
the masters, it is proposed that their income, guaranteed by the 
managers, shall be three times the amount of the capitation grant — 
the certificated master to have the first lien on the capitation grant 
Having premised these changes in the subject of debate, we proceed 
to supplement our previous remarks under their influence. 

The Commissioners estimated that 2,200,000 scholars ought to be 
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under instruction in the elementary soliools of the conntry ; that 
920,000 only were actually in the schools under Government 
inspection, partially supported by grants, and of this number only 
230,000 children receive what may be really called an adequate 
education in reading, writing, and arithmetic ; and although it is 
possible to show that many children, included in the 230,000, are 
not of the class for whom the educational grant is intended, this 
number, without such deductions as it is legitimately subject to, is 
sufficient to warrant the conclusion that the quantity of education 
procured ^by the grant, as hitherto made, is extremely deficient of 
what we, as tax-payers, have the ri^ht to expect ; the Committee of 
Council are, therefore, justified m that portion of their New 
Minute which demands an increase in the quantity of elementary 
education, to qualify for the receipt of the public grant. 

In further justification of this demand, it is shown that a large 
increase in the attendance of scholars is not only possible but 
necessary, as is evident from the following remarks and statistics : — 

"The regularity of attendance from day to day has been 
ascertained with great minuteness. Public schools are open 220 
days in the year; but the proportion of children in daily attendance, 
compared with the numbers on the books, is 76'1 per cent. The 
following are the proportions of attendance in these schools, in the 
ten specimen districts : — 

Eegttlaeity of Attendance in Public Schools. 



Less than 50 days 

50 to 100 „ 

100 „ 150 „ 

150 „ 200 „ 

Above 200 „ 



17*4 per cent. 
18-9 „ 
20-7 „ 

24-4 „ 
18-6 „ 



Supposing that these proportions hold good for the whole country, 
it would follow that of the 1,549,312 children whose names are on 
the books of public schools, 662,400 attend less than 100 days. 
The result of this table shows that the great bulk of the poorer 
classes of children attend for several years between 3 and 12, and 
63*7 per cent, attend for 20 weeks in the year and upwards. 
While it is acknowledged that this state of things leaves great room 
for improvement, the Commissioners "do not think it warrants 
very gloomy views, or calls for extreme measures. Even under the 
present conditions of schoolage and attendance, it would be possible 
lor at least three-fifths of the children on the books of the schools, 
the 63*7 per cent., who attend 100 days and upwards, to learn to 
read and write, without conscious difficulty, and to perform such 
arithmetical operations as occur in the ordinary business of life. 
Kiis knowledge they might receive while under the influence of 
^holesome moral and religious discipline ; and they might add to 
it an acquaintance with the leading principles of religion, and the 
roles of conduct which flow from them." (Skeat's Abstract, p. 36.) 
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Still farther, the Coaimi«MOBen haveobtamed eriMUMtiregt ai a rt hi 
-from the ten flpecimen distriets revpeottog the sges of 
jit 1,740 poblio Bckools, viz. : — 

" Children under 3 years of age 
From 3 to 6 years of age 

6 to 7 

7 to 8 

8 to 9 

9 to 10 

10 to 11 

11 to 12 

12 to 13 

13 to 14 

14 to 15 
Above 15 years of age 

^ It appears from this table, i^at moat of the diiidctn— noadf , 
66*8 por cent. — who attend elementary public sehRX^ wte between 
6 and 12 yeaora of age; few go beibsFe 6; Tery lew bcrforo 3; 
attendance diminishes rapidly i^ter 11, and akioat eeaaee at iS.** 
(Skeat's Abstract, p. 36.) 

The CcmimiseioBers report ivapeoting reHgiooi prejmdioffi, ihit 
its ** entire absence is remarkable." 

Mr. Hedley says (Eeport, p. 147), — ** I have heard of no single 
instance in which the religious teaching in a sdtod formed me 
ground for withdrawing or withholding children firom the sdsool." , 

Mr. Cumin reports (p. 66), — "I Imve been aaked whether the 
poor show a preference for one system of education over another,— ■ 
whether thev neglect the education of their children because of 
religious differences, — and whether, in short, there is anything in 
the present schools which indisposes parents to send their children 
to sehool. I made the most diligent in^iry into theae mstters, 
dmd found no difference of o>pin«oiL» Sehoohnaaters, clerflmnea, 
ministers, city missionaries, — all tdd me that the poor, in seieotiiiff 
A school, looked entirely to whether the aehoM supplied fpaed 
yeading, writing, and aritkmetic." 

Man^ other extracts bearing on this tofnc mig^ be pvodnoed, hat 
all tenmng to show HbAt parentsof all seets send their duldTOn to t^Mse 
johoob where the best instruetiAn is given in the elements ^ ns^Ad 
^uoation, carefully eschewing the shibboleth of vdigiovs parties. 

We deduce from these extracts from the JLepoort certain ib< 
assailable propositions, which, taken together with the modift»- 
tions recently made or proposed, remove Si possibilUry of reasenahle 
4>bji^otion to the liOnute as an improvement on the past, oideiilaled 
to benefit the general education of the independent poor. 

It is shown that a nmeh smaller number of ehikuren ave on die 
f ttldic echoed books than the popalatien and «irouBMtaaeea of tin 
<«ountry demand ; that a very much smaller nnmiber are well tangkt 
in the essentials of educati<uBL than we- ate jia^tx&ed m expeeting, 



a. 
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•ecording to tbe meaos employed ; aod that the average duration 
•■d per-ceniage of attendaoee justifies tbie dema&d for better 
results; while the whole of these eonsiderations neeessitates the 
adoption of sueh a plan of action as shall secure an expenditure 
ef funds properti(»^te io the amount of beneficial results obtained. 
Snch being the necessary eonolusioss at which a thoughtful person 
must arrive who attentiyely considers the whole bearing of the 
edacalioDal question, we cannot but admire the ealmnesa, the 
judkial «^uitT, the painstaking carefulness, the freedom fron 
porky spirit^ which has actuated the Committee of Council in solving 
this great problem. 

They think many more children ought to be under inatmotioa, 

sad tJmt teachers ou^t to be provided in proportion to the number 

of scholars ; they therefore support k»ining collegea, assist in the 

eeeoticm or ^e emarging of school buildings ; they en^eourage scho<^ 

Bkasters and managers to increase the number of pupils; they 

encourage increased regi^aority of attendance, and tliey subsidise 

^ el^Bents of education — reading, writing, and arithmetic. 

Biulding grants are made upon such, a sjrstem as to force rolun^ 

tsFyism to its most healthy action. Capitation grants are made 

to depend on regularity of attendance, ana on wdl-used time during 

^at attendance — calculated to lay a good foundation for a useM. 

eup^rslaructure in every scholar's life. What objection can be 

isised to the eondition which requires at least 40 per cent, of 

attendanoee p^ yemr b^re claiming on the funds of the State*? 

Have the tax-payers of this country no vested interests in this 

mUi;erP Is the schoolmaster to enjoy uninterruptedly the quiet 

aineoure of fuU pay for less than 40 per cent, of results P What 

are his vested interests, so much paraded before the public P Do 

they exist beyond his own fancy F The fact is, he is the party 

most practically benefited by the Old Code and by the New. 

The Government have contributed upon an average about £150 

towards the education of every oertificated schoolmaster, and they 

Uve provided him with an income of nearly £100 per annum. 

Koir, suppose he had been put by his parents and frieBe^ te 

learn any of the e<»nm^i mecnanioal trades, his enqdoyers would 

Mt have given him a premium besides learning him a trade, nor 

would his salary at twenty -one years of age have been more ^lan 

lialf tiie aehoolmaster's salary, or about £50 per year. Here, then^ 

Government has selected man. for education and employment in a 

preliminary experiment, and has paid him handsomely for hit 

servieeB ; nMF, forsooth, he most prate about vested interests ! Is 

the artisan or the mediaiyc justified in demanding corapensatkM 

for the destruction of his vested interests when t£e Gov^mmeist 

ttakes such alterations in the fiscal arrangements of the country aa 

«&ctaally annihilates the market for his labomrP This is a moeh 

isore extreme ease than t]m schoolmaster's, aad yet he who would 

ttik ef vested interests in such a ease would be considered in a fair 

«ay for Bedlam, without the felicity of a puUic trial ft)r Imo&(^, 
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We are firmly convinced, the New Code, especially with ito 
recent modifications, is calctdated to benefit the general educatioB, 
of the poorer classes, and we feel assured all real friends of educa-* 
tion are with us. We, to speak the truth, have no feUow-feelin^ 
with those consistent (!) opposers of the New Code, who had their 
consciences set at rest, and their religious scruples quieted, by tha 
proposal to increase the capitation grant to 2a. each attendance, 
instead of Id., as in the New Code. The fact is, opposition haa 
taken too much the form of fear lest a little more work should bet 
required, and their offices made less of the nature of sinecure&i 
What would be thought of any trade combinatiou or agitation 
which should have for its object the restriction of labour to fivd 
hours per day, and four days per week P Would it not be considered 
just to require that such artisans should produce proof of int 
duslirious labour in the shape of results, especially if the paymenll 
equalled nearly two shillings for every hour of active labour. Yell 
this is the case of the certificated schoolmasters. 

They, knowing the trulii of the ** Beport," and having cultivated 
minds, ought to have not only seen the difficulty of the subjedi 
which the Committee of Council had on their hands, but oughtt 
to have been their most earnest and active supporters. We are 
pleased to notice the energy and determination of the Committee 
of Council, and hope they will not be deterred from the performance 
of a great duty by what future historians will designate " the storm 
in a tea-cup ** blown into a hurricane by the certificated school-i 
masters. 

We conclude for the present by entreating all to join with us in 
affirming that the New Minute is calculated to benefit the cause of 
general education. L'Ouybieb. 

NEGATIVE ABTICLE.— ni. 

So many personal and pecuniary interests are rudely touched 
by the proj)osed New Minute of Council, that at present much of 
the opposition to that measure has taken the form of protests, mora 
or less indignant, on the part of the teachers, school managers^ 
and others, against its injustice. These protests ai;p by no means 
groundless ; but perhaps it is a misfortune that they have hitherto 
occupied so conspicuous a place in the whole controversy, and 
that some of the public have thereby been led to suppose that the 
outcry only arose from those whose craft was in danger, and who 
had their own private interests to serve. 

But the real and fundamental objection to the Minute is one in 
which the public have, in fact, a very deep interest. The Hevised 
Code will, if carried out, deteriorate the whole standard ofpublie 
etlucation in the countrtf. It will do this in several ways : — (1.) By 
giving to the pupil teftwher less instruction during the whole of his 
five years* apprenticeship. (2.) By withdrawing from the students 
in training colleges all inducements to obtain high certificates of 
merit, or to remam for a second year's residence. (3.) By putting 
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inferior men on to the staff as teachers in training colleges. (4.) 
By discooraging the attendance of children in elementary schools 
beyond twelve years of age ; and (5) by limiting the work of those 
schools to the routine of reading, writing, and arithmetic, and 
yirtaally disallowing all efforts to impart to the children moral and 
intelleetnal discipline, or a knowledge of other subjects. I wiU say 
a word or two on each of these heads. 

(1). At present, when a youth of thirteen or fourteen, who has 
shown special diligence in study, ot aptitude in teaching, is selected 
for the office of pupil teacher, he is apprenticed to the principal 
teacher, and the indenture binds the one to assist in the work 
of teaching during school hours, while it compels the other to 
devote not less than an hour and a half per day to the special 
instruction of the apprentice out of school hours. The New Code 
reduces this period to one hour, and further, permits the instruction 
to be given to him as one of the pupils of an ordinary evening 
school. Now it is worth remembering that, for one who is hereafter 
to become a teacher of others, an hour and a half per day of special 
study is little enoueh. Even now, though that time is, no doubt, 
filled with work, the knowledge given to the pupil; teachers is 
barely sufficient to enable the majority of them to meet the im- 
ambitious and practical examination by which they are tested at 
the end of each year ; they certainly do not always take infor- 
mation enough into the training colleges to enable them to follow 
a systematic course of study with advantage. To reduce the time 
devoted to their training is necessarily to accept a lower standard 
of qualification. Again, the provision which permits them to take 
their instruction as ordinary scholars in a night school, virtually 
repudiates all notions of ^qfejfsional preparation ; for it is manifest, 
that the sort of instruction which an intelligent candidate for the 
teacher's office needs, cannot be gained in this way. Thus it is 
certain that the pupil teachers under the New Minute are to have 
fewer opportunities for learning 5 they are to be far less thoroughly 
trained ; the whole curriculum of their studies, for the five successive 
years, must of course be reduced into harmony with this plan ; and 
this cannot fail to prove the first and most effectual step towards 
checking the progress of education generally, and lowering the 
quality of the teaching given throughout our primary schools. 

(2). Under the Old Code, a pupil teacher who completes his 
apprenticeship, and, after examination, obtains a Queen's Scholar- 
ship, which entitles him to board, residence, and instruction in a 
training college, has a considerable motive to work hard, and to 
increase his own attainments. The students are classed at the 
end of the first year's residence; and if they then leave the 
training college, they are only entitled to third class certificates 
of merit, the augmentation to their stipend being determined 
according to the position they hold in the class-list. But if 
they prefer to remain a second year at the college, they become 
entitled to go up for another examination, and to obtain cer- 
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tificates^ of tke Beoond class, in whi^, as in the tldrd, there an 
three " grades," or decrees of merit. Now the holder of a seeoai 
class oertifieate is entitled, so long as he remains in charge ai m 
inspected school, to a higher augmentation, and takes altogetiura 
better rank in his profession. It is known that the arerage sahoj 
of nntrained masters is £67, and that of masters holding certifiealei 
is £94. The contribution of the Gorernment towards this lugher 
sum varies from £15 to £90, according to Ihe stsmling at the 
examination of the certificate holder. It acts^ therefore, as a dtnst 
premium on nroGeienc^ and systematic preparation. It represenlil 
m fact, the aifference in value between the good and the bad — tht 
trained and the nntrained teacher. Of course it is neier pud Alt 
the possession of attadnmenta merely : the ^rant m eonditional mt 
an annual report, testifying that the teacher is actually engaced it 
an inspected school, and is doing his work weD. To witStc&aw it 
would he to infiict the heaviest possible Mow upon all the machinery 
which now exists for the training of teachers. The great object oif 
the most enlightened Mends of education, for years past, has been 
to insist on the importance of sound and memodical proparatiott 
on the part of the schoolmaster, and to raise the character of 
that traming. As at present understood in the normal coU^iei, 
that training includes not only full and accurate knowledge on tiie 
subjects taught in elementary schools, but also some instruction m 
kindred subjects, in order to widen the rmge of illustration at the 
teacher's command; — and what is of still more importanee, tin 
ffvstematic study of the methods and the principles of teaching. 
The importance of these ^ings is obvious ; but it must be remem* 
bered that, at pesent, they are directly sanctioned and encouraged 
by the mode in which the grant is administered. Now, Irf the 
>i ew Minute, it is proposed to place all m^i who can teadi readin§» 
writing, and arithmetic on ^netly the same level, and to withdraw 
all special recognition or payment from the well-trained t^ush^" at 
such. I think this a retrograde step of a most serious nature. 

(3). To secure a high standard of effioiencv in the training 
colleges, — ^which form, in feet, the keystone of the whole of U» 
existing system, — some special examinations of a very severe kind 
were instituted a few years ago (I believe, on the suggestion of tits 
Bev. Canon Moseley), and a new office created for the sucoeAsfnl 
candidates, — that of lecturer, on some one of the principal subjects 
of instruction, in the training college. This office of teaching the 
teachers is a peculiar one, requiring exceptional qualifications, both 
as regards knowledge and teaching power. The State sought to 
create this special aptitude, and to attract men of superior powers 
into the trainiDg colleges, by granting an augmentation of £100 
per annum to the salaries of one or two officers in each of those 
institutions, who could afibrd evidence of the necessary qualifica^ 
tions, and whose work was favourably reported on from, year ta 
year. This scheme has already borne admirable irutt, and has 
lully answered all the expectations which were formed of it. The 
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IXqw Cocb aodd^j abaaiioBt it, and cannot fail, if carried into 
oparatioBk to drive away some of the bert profeaiort and teachers 
mm tka traioiBg inatitutiona, and to bring inferior ofBcera into 
thtiF plaoee. 

(i). The plan of ivfoBing to recognize a diild*8 attendance, or to 
enpodne his attainments, more than once after he has attained hia 
elerenth year, is fraught with great mischief, especiallj to the bee* 
sebook. At.TOPSsent, the great aim of most School managers and 
teaebers has bees to prolong the time of attendance, and to persuade 
parente to let tiieir children remain at school as late as possible. 
ibm few children who have been thus retained to the ages of 
tlurteen or fborteen, hare not only gained great advantages for 
thema^res, bat have- done nrach to raise the whole tone of instruct 
tion in the schools. The Berised Code causes their presence to 
ha a peonaiary harden on the school, and makes it the interest of 
both teachn« and managers to dismiss them. 

(6). But the most serious provision of the whole Code is that 

whieh determines the kind of instruction to be imparted in the 

elMnentary sehools. The schedule proposes to group the childnm 

into four classes, and to institute a separate examination of every 

oas who has attended school more t^an fifty dajs in the year. 

Tb» scheme of examination extends, in the very hi^iest classes^ 

oidy to reading from a newspaper, writing a short narrative, and 

working a sum in practice. The inspector is to tabulate in a book. 

tikennmberof attendances, and the residts of individual examina* 

tion in each of the three subjects. He is then to compute the total 

giant payable to ihe school funds» by counting one penny for every 

attendance over 100, and deducting one-thira of this amount for 

I ersry failure in any branch of the examination* Thus the estimate 

fonned of a school is a purely mechanical one. Besults are to be 

measiured by simple arithmetic, and are to be counted, not weighed. 

If the children have had their eyes opened to the beauties of nature, 

—if they have gained a taste for inquiry and for reading, — ^if the 

master has specially excelled in awaJcening a love of music or of 

geography,— or if he has been very successful in the moral and 

nligioua culture of a neglected population,— ^his woric in these 

TttpBciM is not to be tested or admitted. It is obvious that this 

anangement is a reactionary one of the most significant kind. It 

eannot fail to discourage all ihe higher and more intelligent forms 

of teaching, and to set up in our l4ational and British Schools the 

standard of instruction which is characteristic of a dame-schooL 

In the words of one of the numerous protests which have been 

littered on this subject, — ** The scheme of paying for results, as 

embodied in the Minute, must limit the school training and 

instruction to reading, writing, and arithmetic, as mechanical 

vttt. The dbjeets sought to be attained in the present elementary 

nlux>ls» which would, by the operation of this new Minute, be 

pnetically withdrawn £rom the observation of the Queen's In* 

Bpeetors and from the efforts of the teachers, are, besides the 
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acquirement of these three arts mechanically, — the coltivatioa of 
the intelligence, and the training of the habits and maniiers of the 
children ; the dissipation of ynlgar errors and superstitions ; ike 
imparting of such elementary knowledge as may create the desire 
for more; and that moral and religious discipline, which are 
confessedly the ciuei aim of schools, and hare been the most 
successful results of recent efforts." 

It is worthy of record here, that the New Minute, which has 
created so great a stir among the friends of education, is now 
known to have been concocted by the Vice-President and the 
Secretary of the Committee of Council, without any previous 
concert, either with the great educational bodies, or with any one 
of the Inspectors. So far is it from being a well-considered measure, 
founded on experience, that it has been framed in direct contra- 
diction to the suggestions of the late Eoyal Commission; in 
contemptuous disregard of the advice of the entire staff of In- 
spectors ; and in defiance of the opinion of all the great bodies by 
whom the work of education is bemg carried on. it was the great 
boast of the old scheme that it enlisted the symi>athies of all the 
religious bodies, and taught them to act together, in harmony with 
the Government, to an extent which at one time would have been 
considered impossible. But Hie new proposals have fairly frightened 
and alienated all these bodies. All the educational societies, and 
representatives of all the religious communities, and of the active 
b^evolent public throughout the country, have protested earnestly 
itfainst the new scheme. When it is considered that from this 
ckss of people the local and voluntary effort is supplied, and that 
by their co-operation a sum nearly double the whole amount of the 
parliamentary grant is annually raised, it becomes at least a very 
significant fact that on this question the Government has contrived 
to encounter their unanimous^ hostility. Outsiders are captivated 
by certain plausible features in the New Minute ; writers m news- 
papers, ana doctrinaire statesmen, occasionally defend it. Dr. 
V aughan, who, as the head master of Harrow, has been for years in 
a singularly unsuitable position for obtaining any acquaintance with 
the working of schools for the poor, has put torth a half-hearted plea 
for it. But the fact remains, that among those who are spending 
money for and doing the work of education all over the country, 
no single voice has been raised in its favour ; but, on the contrary, 
the measure has been received by them all with grave regret, and 
denounced, after due deliberation, in the most emphatic terms. 

0. 



CoNTBOVEESY NOT OBJECTIONABLE.— The number of bigots and 
knaves in the world is not so small, nor the friends of improvement 
so numerous, that any portion of the indignation due to the first can 
with any justice be diverted to the second.— J. S. Mill. 
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"SINGLE-SPEECH HAMILTON." 

Success is the darling idol of the world. It is often, somewhat 
itistly perhaps, regarded as the sign-manual of right. It is doubt- 
less always pleasant, but it is not always an unmixed good. Early 
success, especially, is often the worst gift the Fates can bestow upon 
a man. How many of the men who took prizes in the class-rooms 
where Scott, Goldsmith, or Shelley were educated, are nameless and 
fameless now, while these names form among others the boasts 
of literature 1 One example is better than a homily on this theme ; 
and there is one not much more than a century old, the details of 
which may be both instructive and interesting. Among the 
enigmas of biography, few indeed are more striking than that to 
which we intend to direct attention. Nowhere is an oratorical 
success more difficult of achievement than in the British House of 
Commons. At no time, perhaps, were there speakers more brilliant 
and^tent in Parliament than when Pitt poured forth his impassioned 
politics in copious and flowing language, aided by the cnarms of 
action and person, and Fox united cogent logic with a careless grace 
of utterance and impetuous feeling ; when GrenviUe was argumenta- 
tive, subtle, and instructive, and Lyttleton was fluent, impressive, 
and easy ; when Bubb Doddington was clever, witty, and ridicu- 
lous, and Murray keen, animated, profuse, and technical ; and when 
the grand school of parliamentary orators was forming — ^the softly 
persuasive Mansfield, the terse Barr^, the demagogic WUkes,. 
nomely and easy Townshend, and the astute but informal Cavendish. . 
Among these a young man, only a year old as a member, flashed- 
into a reputation by a single speech, and by that one success 
paralyzed his whole future. A nervous yearning after oratorical' 
fame consumed him, but his intense egotism held him back from* 
any endeavour to equal his former by his present self. Continually 
preparing for an effort to surpass his early promise, he as con- 
tinually recoiled from tempting the comparison. Others, with less 
suicidal vanity to hamper them, pressed on and won the highest 
prizes ; he, despite himself, dwindled into a memory and almost a 
myth, and bore to his grave little more reputation than is implied 
in his nickname, " Sin^e-speech Hamilton." An attempt to gather 
together the known particulars of a life-history like this can scarcely 
fau to be of interest, not intrinsically only, but " to point a morale 
—at least, we hope our readers will find it so. 

WiUiam Gerard Hamilton, the only son of William Hamilton, 
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Esq., third son of William Hamilton, Esq., of Wishaw, in tke 
county of Lanark, about twelve miles east of Glasgow, N.B., was 
born at Lincoln's Inn, London, on 28th January, 1728-9. His 
mother was Helen Hay, daughter of David Hay, Esq., of Wood- 
cockdale, in Linlithgowshire, whose eldest son (relinquishing his 
family name for that of Bruce, on his accession to the Kinnaird 
estate), was the father of James Bruce, the Abyssinian traveller. 
William has always been a favourite Christian name in the various 
famiHes of the Hamiltons, ducal and squirearchal. Gerard, his 
second name, he got in honour of his godmother, widow of James, 
fourth Duke of Hamilton, and the daughter and sole heiress of 
Digby, Lord Gerard, of Gerard's Bromley. Hamilton of Wishav 
was an advocate in the Court of Session of Scotland ; but on the 
union (1 707) of that country with England, he became a member 
of the English bar, and hence his residence at Lincoln's Inn, where 
his son was bom. He was an able lawyer, and was for many years 
employed in almost every case of appeal made from the law courts 
in Scotland to the House of Lords. His emoluments were, there- 
fore, considerable. William Gerard, his son, was placed in Win- 
chester school (otherwise St. Mary's College, founded by William 
of Wykeham in 1393), in Southampton, then taught by the 
eminent classical scholar and theologian, Dr. J. Burton. After 
being imbued with taste and learning there, he was transferred, in 
his seventeenth year (March Ist, 1744-5), to Oriel CoUege, Oxford, 
where he was entered as a gentleman-commoner, and had Dr. 
Edward Bentham, author of "Eeflections on Logic," "An Intro- 
duction to Logic, Scholastic and Rational," &c., for his tutor. It 
was the custom of Dr. Bentham '* to initiate his pupils in all parte 
of philosophy by the help of an English introduction, acuiing 
thereto, in course, the Latin definitions and principal questipiu^ 
with their explication." We know that the latter of the above* 
mentioned works was compiled for the use of his pupils ; and that 
though mentioned with little respect by Sir William Hamilton in 
his article on Logic, Bentham " endeavoured to plead its cause," 
and was a sort of revivalist of logical studies in Oxford. 

We presume that Hamilton would be well drilled in Bentham's 
"" Introduction to Logic," and that he may even have heard, and 
perhaps read, the "Rudiments" of Dean Aldrich, Bishop John Fell'i 
i' Axt of Logic," or the compendium of Professor Saunderson, with 
all of which — as the works of Oxford men — his tutor was, we knowt 
acquainted. Great care seems to have been taken of his education, 
;a8 we infer from a few poems of his which were printed in quarto, 
for private circulation, in 1750, which, though artificial in their 
structure, pedantic in their allusions, and imitated in their maimer 
from Gray, Lyttleton, and Akenside, are yet somewhat creditable, 
as showing literary taste, inclination, and capacity, as the ptroducts 
of a student between his sixteenth and his twenty-first years. The 
following stanzas, from a poem on " Beauty,"^ would not disgrace 
some of the known versifiers of his age, viz, ; — 
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" Ste*st tbM the warmth, iim graee dirine. 
That braatbes through mild Oomf^ia't line, 

By heaven's peculiar «aie? 
Does Gnido wrap thee iu delight? 
Can Titian's colours charm thy sight. 

Or Julio's godlike air? 

" Say, does thy heart with rapture spring, 
When Handel strikts the maj?ic string, — 

With rapture do you hear? 
Or dost thou languish into pain. 
When soft CorelU s tender strmia 

Subdues the ravished ear? 

" Can'st thou with freedom's sons rejoice 
To hear the Athenian patriot's Toice, 

'Mid tyrants undismayed? 
But f^ils his nobler fire? say, 
Can Tully charm each itrue awty^ 

And baffle Eeasou's aid? 



" Canst thou with pity moved bewail 
The simple Emma's hapless tale, 

The fond believing heart ? 
Or say, does Eloisa's line. 
Where learning, taste, and love combine, 

A nobler fiame impart ?" 

On leaving Oriel College, Hamilton, by his father's desire, beoame 
a member of Lincoln's Inn, and began the study of the law. The 
elder Hamilton, however, died in January, 1754, and bequeathed 
to his son such a fortune as gave him the opportunity— which he 
easferiy embraced-— of followmg his inclinations by commencing a 
political career. 

The general election which took place in consequence of tiie death 
of the premier, Henry Pelham, March 6th, 1754, was managed 
l>y the Duke of Newcastle, who had been made First Loid of the 
Treasury, so as to torn out favourably for the ministry. Though 
tie election occurred in May of that year, the Parliament did not 
meet till November. Hamilton was returned for Petersfield, a 
town in Hampshire, about sixteen miles distant from his old sohool- 
pUee, Winchester. Hamilton was indefatigably assiduous in 

naring for the due performance of his duties as a statesman. He 
B extensive collections of materiab and information upon the: 
^tish xjonstitution, civil polity, the law of nations, municipal 
n^, immunities, and privileges, the charters of trading companies, 
t«e forms of business, and many other topics with which the* 
PM08ophical and practical politician must always be indmateW 
Acquainted. Compilations on these subjects^ made in t^e em\r 
y«tt» of his parliamentary life, are yet extant^ and show, not onlj^ 
iBdxtetiy and perseverance, but a clear, well-balanoed' judgment.. 
and an honest desire to be well-informed. Thk acouamlation of 
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thought upon thought, this dalljing with a series of ideas, arranging, 
disarranging, and re-arranging them, was a peculiarity of HamiltOD's 
mind. He was overij anxious to strike, to affect, and effect. He 
had been a year in the House of Commons before he ventured to 
address his tellow-members. There he sat, nursing a great ambition, 
but imable to spur his soul to the effort, — so shy, yet eager, did hi* 
egotism make him. The coalition between Newcastle and Fox had 
been arranged, and Pitt had gone into the opposition— an opposi- 
tion countenanced by the heir-apparent of the throne — an opposition 
which was to destroy the ten years old tranquillity of the Parlia- 
ment. Excitement had risen to its highest pitch, and the intensity 
of the struggle occasioned one of the grandest debates of which the 
House was me arena during the eighteenth century. On tbe I3th 
November, 1754, Parliament met, and a debate arose on the address 
to the Crown. It began before two p.m., and was kept up tiU 
nearly five a.m. of the 14th. The oratory is reputed to nave been 
brilliant beyond precedent. The war between !^rance and England 
had been intermitted, and as the negotiations for peace seemed to 
be taking an unfavourable turn, treaties had been entered into with 
several petty Grerman princes — e.^., the Landgrave of Hesse Cassel 
— ^to find soldiers, if Britain supplied money, and with the Emperor 
of Bussia, to keep Carlyle's hero, Frederick IT., in check, (jrreat 
discontent was felt throughout the kingdom at the stipulations of 
these treaties, and an attempt to set them aside, or at least to make 
political capital, as it is now called, out of the occurrence, was 
determined on bv the opposition, of which Pitt was the head. Foi 
was Secretary of State and leader of the House of Commons. Tbe 
occasion was interesting, and the partisanship keen. The chief 
speakers on the Opposition side were George Bubb Doddington 
(afterwards Lord Melcombe), an active, clever, witty, and resuew 
political intriguer; Mr. George Grenville, M.P. for Buckingham- 
shire, a man, according to Junius, of a " shrewd, inflexible judg- 
ment," who afterwards rose to the highest offices of the State ; Mr. 
Alderman Beckford, of Fonthill, the representative man of the City 
of London ; Mr. Legge, Chancellor of the Exchequer, who had refused 
to sign the Treasury warrants, and whose secretary, Mr. Martin, 
moved the omission from the address of the indirect approbation of 
^e disreputable treaties, and the direct expression of the determins* 
tion of the British to protect Hanover ; Lord Egmont, Mr. Potter, 
and Mr. Pitt. Those who upheld the Ministry on that occasion were, 
among others. Lord Hillsborough, a useful statesman ; Sir George 
Lyttleton, a poet, historian, and placeman, who was fluent in diction, 
and just in taste, but oould never overstep mediocrity; Eobert 
Graggs Nugent, a bold, humorous, and taking speaker; Horace 
Walpole, the elder, a sinecurist and pamphleteer; Mr. Fox, thei 
Secretary of State, and Mr. Hamilton. In the present memoir wal 
have of course only to do with the last-mentioned ; though, because 
it is impossible to estimate aright the impression ma^e withoat 
knowing his compeers in the debate, we have ventured upon this 
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brief catalogue-sort of mention and appraisement. It was among^ 
sneh men as these, and on that night, ''that Gerard Hamilton 
deliTered," as Macaulay pays, " that single speech from which his 
nickname was derived. His eloquence threw into the shade every 
orator, except Pitt, who declaimed against the subsidies for an 
hour and a half with extraordinary energy and eiSect." * This is 
the grave historian's estimate of that speech upon which Hamilton's 
reputation has exclusively rested for so long a time, — an estimate 
formed after a sifting of evidence by one not inclined to be over 
indxQgent to the opponents of the great Whig commoner. We may 
get a clearer view of the affair, however, from sources nearer thi 
time, on which we must rely for our estimate, for the speech has 
not been preserved. An abstract of the arguments for and against 
the treaties, from the pen of Dr. Samuel Johnson, may be found in 
tbe Ziiterwry Magazine of June-July, 1756, but it is not a reliable 
report of the actual proceedings of the House on the occasion. 
With the politics of the time we need not here intermeddle ; iot 
(as Horace Walpole said at the time, in a letter dated 15th Novem- 
ber, 1755, sent to his friend, Mr. Conway, secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland) " the detail of the speeches, which were very 
long, and some extremely fine, it would be impossible to give yoa 
in any compass." It may suffice if we take the word of this eye and 
ear witness regarding his striking and sudden leap into notoriety, if 
not into fame. In the letter above-mentioned, he says, ** There was a 
young Mr. Hamilton, who spoke for the first time, and was at onee 
perfection. His speech was set, and full of antitheses ; but these anti- 
theses were full of argument. Indeed, his speech was the most full 
of argument of the whole day ; and he broke through the re^ularil^ 
of his own composition, answered other people, and fell mto his 
own track again with the greatest ease. His figure is advantageous, 
his voice strong and clear, his manner spirited, and the whole with 
the ease of an established speaker.*' This is high praise from a 
political pamphleteer, who was not given to see much merit in any 
other politicians of the day, except his brother — and himself. 

B»emembering the men among whom, and the circumstances 
in which, he spoke, it appears to us now singular that a single effort 
of eloquence should have placed him among the hopes of the senate. 
Yet the unbroken tradition of a century, as well as the letters and 
recollections of contemporaries, bear evidence to this eminence 
having been actually achieved, and that at a single and sudden 
bound. Nicknames, though they must be in some measure charac- 
teristic, are not often either entirely or exquisitely truthful. In 
the case of William Gerard Hamilton this remark received confirma- 
tion ; for upon the same subject, in February, 1756, he spoke, and 
in the words of Walpole, " shone again." He attracted, by these 
speeches, the notice of Mr. Fox, who felt a desire to attach him to 
the Government, and on the 24th of April thereafter, in his twenty- 

♦ Essays — ** William Pitt, Earl of Chatham." 
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eighlh year. Mr. Hanulton was Appointi^d to a seat at the Board of 
Trade, thea under tbe presidency of George Montagu, second Ewl 
of Htilif«X4 This office Hamilton held for five y«ar8. At tbe end 
of that time Halifax, his patron, reoei^ced*— from the new Ministry 
Mppeinted after tbe accession of George III., 25th October, 1760 — 
the office of tbe Yioeroyaltjr of Ireland, March, 1761, and he pro* 
moted Hamilton to be his principal secretary, who in his turn again 
ofiered the private secretaryship to an adventoroos, able Irishminir 
about his own age, who had been introduced to him by liord 
Charlemont, and who had been the means of introducing Hamilton 
to Dr. Samuel Johnson. Tiiat young Irishman was Edmund Burke, 
who had already been r^eoted, it bas been currently reported, as a 
candidate for tbe chair of Logic in Glasgow, 1753 ; published a " Vin- 
dication of Natural Society,** a burlesque of Lord Bolingbroke*s style 
and sentiments, 1756 ; an "Inquiry into the Sublime and Beautimi,**^ 
1757 ; " An Account of the European Set^ements in America,*' 1757 r 
and three volumes of the '* Annual Begister." Burke accepted the 
offer, and so returned to his own country, after ten years' absence and 
struggle, the private secretary of the Prime Minister of the Iridi 
House of Commons, for such was reaUy Mr. Hamilton's position. In 
such an office Hamilton could not remain silent, for it was his duty to* 
suprport the Administration on all occasions when help was requisite* 
Neither indolence nor timidity could excuse him now. AGCordingly, 
drnring the session of the Irish Parliament which opened in Novem- 
bee, U61, he delivered ^ye speeches on the following subjeets,^ 
viz.: — ^^On introducing a money bill originating with tiie Irish 
Privy Council, and sent down by it for adoption by the House of 
Commons; on the Commons' address to tbe Lord Lieutenant- 
(HaliBax) ; on a message from the Crown for raising additional 
foxees in Ireland to enable him to resist " the family compact,"— ♦ 
league formed between the sovereigns of France and Spain, both 
Bojorbons, against Britain during the currency of the seven yeaa*^ 
war (1756*-68) ; on a proposition to tax the plosions of absentees; 
and on a motion to raise five new regim^its entirely composed of 
Soman Catholics. Hamilton's fame as an orator had preceded him, 
and he did not, it appears, disappoint the great expectations which 
had been raised by the letters of Horace Walpole to Mr. Conway, 
Hamilton-s i»redecessor in office. First draftaof the speeches made 
on the 'three first-mentioned topics are extant ; but though they are 
ingenioui, elaborate, harmo^ous, easy, and almost sprightly, they 
toe neither distinguished by richness of language, copiousness of 
imagery, or splendour of thought. It may be, however, that these 
were only ^e forms of his speeches, and that the passion and the 
fire of oratory were snatched from the excitements of the time, and 
used to Hght up and invigorate the predeterminations of his cooler 
momantft. We are the rather inclined to suppose this to have been 
^e case, from the fact that the galleries ot the Irish House of 
Commons, which were pretty spacious, were invariably crowded 
when it was known he was to ^eak, and that his orations appear 
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to have been rejrarded aR extraordinary efforts, even in the Hoxiae 
where the mightiedt of all orators, the members of the Irish Parlia- 
ment, were con^egated. 

Burke was active and useful as private secretary, and Hamilton 
interested himself on his behalf, and in April, 1763, a pension of 
£300 per annum on the Irish establishment was conferred on him 
through Hamilton's instrumentality. It has been stated, that in 
recognition of this favour Hamilton endeavoured to exact p'eater 
deference and more degrading servitude than Burke felt inchned to 
give ; a quarrel ensued, Burke threw up his pension, and separated 
for ever from his patron. 

Burke returned to England, but Hamilton retained his old office 
under Hugh, Earl of Northumberland, who had been made Viceroy 
under the Grenville ministry. He shortly afterwards resigned, and 
came to England, where he was chosen to fill the office of Chancellor 
of the Exchequer in Ireland, a berth which he held till 1784, in 
which year he resigned in favour of a Mr. Foster, for which act he 
was liberally compensated by the Irish Government. He was 
elected into every Parliament between 1763 and 1796, by which 
time he was almost the oldest member in the House. During much 
of this period he studied public questions most diligently, with the 
view especially of occupy mg the Chancellorship of the Exchequer, 
which he distinctly hoped to have done, had it ever been the good 
fortune of Eichard, Earl Temple, to have attained the position of 
First Lord of the Treasury. His extensive collections, m MS., of 
references, opinions, facts, &c., were laboriously compiled, it is 
heUeved, with the intention of fitting himself for filling this place 
in public life. 

Almost immediately after Hamilton's return, and notwithstanding 
his quarrel with Burke, he took under his patronage another stmg- 
ghng literary Irishman, Robert Jephson (1706-1803). He was a 
captain in the army, a man of lively fancy, and some talent. He 
was the author of *' The Count of Narbonne," a tragedy founded 
upon Walpole's " Castle of Otranto ;*' " The Duke of Braganza ;" 
and several other tragedies, farces, operas, &c., some of which 
attained popidarity at a time when Arthur Murphy, Richard Cum- 
berland, ana Mrs. Cowley were among his rivals. For riearly five 
jrears Hamilton and he lived in almost unreserved friendship, the 

f eater portion of which Jephson spent in Hamilton's house at 
ampton Court. On Jephson's marriage with a daughter of Sir 
Edward Barry, Bart., an eminent physician of that day, and on his 
being appointed Master of the Horse to George, fourth Baron 
Townshend, Hamilton used his interest with the Irish Government 
to procure him a pension of £300 per annum, in which he suc- 
ceeded ; besides this, by Hamilton's influence Jephson was retained 
iahis original office under twelve successive viceroys, one of whom, 
tile Duke of Rutland, voluntarily doubled this pension, and made it 
Wt, by its patent, for the joint lives of Mr. and Mrs. Jephson. 
Between his appointment in 1767 and his death, Hamilton only 
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once a<j[ain met Jephson for a short time in 1788, the year of the 
opening of the impeachment of Warren Hastinga. 

Another, and to us more interesting literary friendship, one too 
which had the rare merit of being enduring on both sides, also 
requires mention here. Prior to 1765, Hamilton must have found 
means of access to Dr. Samuel Johnson ; perhaps he may have been 
the person who suggested the conferring of the Doctorate of Jj&ws 
by the Dublin University, of which, in that year, a diploma was 
forwarded to the author of the English Dictionary. We learn from 
Boswell — under the year 1765 — that, during a long acquaintance, 
Johnson had a great esteem for him, and delighted more than ordi- 
narily in his conversation. That this was a long-felt, mutual 
respect we learn also from Johnson's letters to the Thrales, in 1783, 
in which he states that " a friend . . . sent to my physician to 
inquire whether this long train of illness had brougnt me into 
difficulties for want of money, with an invitation to send to him for 
what occasion requires." Tne following letter, addressed " To the 
E-ight Honourable William Gerard Hamilton," will show the thank- 
ful spirit in which Johnson received the intimation : — " Dear Sir,— 
Your kind inquiries after my afiairs, and your generous offers, have 
been communicated to me by Dr. Brocklesby. I return thanks 
with great sincerity, having lived long enough to know what grati- 
tud^e is due to such friendship ; and in treat that my refusal may not 
be imputed to sullenness or pride. I am, indeed, in no want. 
Sickness is, by the generosity of my physician, of little expense to 
jne. But if any unexpected exigence should press me, you shall 
see, dear sir, how cheerfully I can be obliged to so much liberahty. 
I am, sir, your most obedient and most humble servant, Sam. 
-Johnson. — Nov. 19, 1783." Lovers of the brave old Uttiratewr 
will love Hamilton, too, for this unostentatious and kindly thought- 
fulness. In the spring of next year Hamilton offered his interest 
again; and Johnson, in a letter from his birthplace, Lichfield, 
October 20, 1784, having alluded to that, and described the course 
of his illness, goes on to say, " I hope stiU to see you in a happier 
hour, to talk over what we have often talked, and perhaps to find 
new topicks of merriment, or new incitements to curiosity." Two 
months after that, the day of Johnson's funeral in Westminster 
Abbey, Hamilton is reported to have said, " with an abrupt felicity, 
superior to all studied compositions, *He has made a chisism, which 
not only nothing can fill up, but which nothing has a tendency to fill 
.up. Johnson is dead. Let us go to the next best : there is nobody; 
no man can be said to put you in mind of Johnson.* " 

Among the other evidences of Hamilton's intimacy with Johnson, 
we have the fact, mentioned on the authority of Edmund Malone, 
-that a paper of " the great moralist's," most probably written about 
1766, when these subjects were little thought of, and imperfectly 
understood, entitled, " Considerations on Corn," was discovered 
among Hamilton's papers; and we have the same authority for 
believing that Hamilton submitted to the gi-eat literary arbiter of his 
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day the series of observations on public speaking wbicli he had made, 
and which were subsequently published under Malone's editorship 
(1808), under the title, " Parliamentary Logic." Johnson, we are 
told, regarded these notes collectively as a curious and masterly 
performance, though he offered some objections to their style, 
arrangement, and refinement. In this mixture of praise and blame 
we pretty heartily concur. The merits and defects of this work, 
however, we shall more clearly point out in the sequel of this 
paper, after we have given some id!ea of its contents and aim. 

The high opinion entertained of Hamilton's intellectual powers 
m his lifetime is indicated by the fact, that he was regaraod by 
some of his friends as the author of the "Junius Letters ;'* and that 
he did not think little of his own talents may be inferred from his 
rebutting the charge, when brought against him by a friend, by 
saying, ** You know I could have written better papers than those 
of Junius." In this overweening estimate of his powers we do not 
coincide. Hamilton is formal, neat, precise in style; in thought 
somewhat pedantic and artificial; in general intellectual power 
neither strong, deep, nor wide ; in passionate energy, persistency, 
and pertinacity, altogether wanting. He could not have been a 
Junius, even if he had chosen. It is scarcely needful now to debate 
his claims to the honour, for critics have almost all given him up. 
If Burke knew Junius* secret, it is not likely he would have kept it 
for Hamilton, though we may infer, from the kindly relations subsist- 
ing between Johnson and Hamilton, that Johnson did not think that 
any real moral offence had been committed by Hamilton against his 
otner intimate Mend, Burke. Still more germane to the complete 
proof of a negative is the fact that, in 1771, in ** Thoughts on the 
Late Transactions respecting Falkland's Islands," Dr. Johnson, 
with sonorous ponderosity, attacked the anonymous epistolarian in 
the very heyday of his repute, and, according to Mrs. Thrale, 
"often delighted his imagination with the thought of having 
destroyed Junius." The following sentences from this pamphlet 
will be enough for our purpose : ** Junius has sometimes made his 
satire felt ; but let not injudicious admiration mistake the venom of 
the shaft for the vigour of the bow. . . . Junius burst into 
notice with a blaze of impudence which has rarely glared upon the 
world before, and drew the rabble after him, as a monster makes a 
show. . . . Out of the reach of danger, he has been bold ; out 
of the reach of shame, he has been confident. As a rhetorician, he 
has had the art of persuading when he seconded desire ; as a rea- 
ioner, he has convmced those who had no doubt before; as a 
moralist^ he has taught that virtue may disgrace ; and as a patriot, 
he has ^ratified the mean by insults on the high." To believe that 
a man like Hamilton, who prided himself on the possession of a 
faculty of eloquence which rivalled that of Chatham, could forgive 
such sentences as these, and offer to become the benefactor of their 
author, is to believe in an angelic not a human virtue, and least of 
all a politician's. 
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We cannot accredit Hamilton with being Junius. He waA a 
tiioroagh opponent of parliamentary reform, and his politics, tbeee- 
fore, bare little chance of finding f&TOur in the eyes of a generatkai, 
whose reformed parliament is scarcely reformed enough. Yet hB 
had correct notions of the independraice of a member of the Hooae 
of Commons.; for on the 21»t May. 1796, on the Terr day of tte 
dissolution of the parliament, he wrote f^rom Upper Brook Btravt 
to the nobleman in whose gift the seat he had held from 1790 wm, 
stipulating, as the condition of his accepting the seat again in iint 
parliament, where he had sat for nearly forty years, " tiie free and 
uncontrolled exercise of my judgment upon erery political qnei 
tion ;" and said, '* that what alone can render this situation den 



able to me, is the power of thinking for myself,*' and begs himto> 
withdraw the honour he had had, " if these sentiments should not 
meet with your Lordship's approbation." It is little to the credife 
of this nobleman — ^whose name we have not be^i able to di8<x>Ye^-» 
that Hamilton was not nominated as the representatiTe in the neoDt 
parliament. 

In 1792, Hamilton had su£Pered from a shock of paralysis, but it 
did not seem materially to affect his intellect, or evwi body, but 
only his speech, thon^ ever thereafter he slid slowly gravewadb. 
At length the malady made other encroachments on the citadd 
of his life, and he expired in his house in Upper Brook Street, 
London, 16th July, 1796, aged sixty-eight. On 22nd July, he w» 
'buried in the chancel vault of the diurch of St. Martin's-in-the- 
fields, of whidi church his cousin-german, Dr. Hamilton — ^wha 
was also Archdeacon of (^Chester, and rector of Hadham, in 
Hertfordshire — was vicar. His elder cousin^^erman, Williani 
Hamilton, Esq., of Lincoln's Inn Fields, inherited his paternal 
wealth, for his unde had never married. So passed away one of 
the enigmas of biography — a man of extensive and ripe culture, 
of no mean power of mought, of considerable acuteness of obser- 
Tation, of surprising faculty — ^wbo from an over-fearful fastidious- 
ness, and a ti^midously anxious vanity, withered all but uselessly 
among his fellows, and by a strange pusillanimity dared not am 
at that distinction which he most coveted, and tor which he wis 
fittest. 

He did not however, " all die." During his long self-infiieted 
insignificancy, his extensive course of preparative exertion, his 
enduring critical tremblings on the verge of an occasion and an 
effort, his continual conflict of mind — ^the contests of opportunity, 
inclination, hesitance, and fear, he kept jotting down, in terse a^ 
acute phrases, his observations on the ways and means of attaining 
oratorical success. In a forty years' careful study of the great oratore 
of the time, he gathered together, by induction, a huge number of 
maxims and remarks regarcbing public speaking — tentatives towardB 
a Logic of Oratory. Drawn as these aphc»nstic precepts are, or 
bave been, from the arts and methods emi4oyed by Chatham, 
Walpole, Chesterfield, Wedderburne, Sbelourue, Burke, Fox, 
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Grenville, Pitt, Sheridan, North, and Lyttleton, by a vigilant and 
acute observer, and as guides for his own use primarily, we may 
safely infer th^U; they touch upon the greater portion of the salient 
points in that oratory of which they treat. The first principle and 
diief end of all argumentative speech is to gain one's end. Success 
is the one sole consideration. In one sense, therefore, every book 
oa Logic or [Rhetoric may be regarded as *' a manual of sophistry." 
But surely no man begins to address a public, and especially a deU* 
berate assembly, without having made up his mind upon the topic 
under oonsidexation, and without the desiige of ** gaining his point ;" 
and if so, he must employ such means as he knows are lucely to 
promote that object of the orator's— success. If there is to be any 
art of speaking at all, it must tend to this end, or be worthless for 
oastorical purposes. These maxims, a s they are apparently the prime 
foments of a science of parliamentary oratory, collected at the 
time when that species of oratory was in its highest state, are likely 
to be useful. The chief objection we find in them is their want 
of arrangement. They are mere jottings, set down apparently just ^ 
,Qn the spur of the occasion which elicited their reflection ; and so 
sore anything but loffieal or methodical. They sin, therefore, against 
the very conception of science, which is knowled^ arranged and 
systematized for the attainment of an end. This is a defect, how- 
ever, which could readily be obviated. It w^ould be quite possible, 
by a little patienee and ingenuity, to reduce the greater part of 
the 655 aphorisms, of which the book consists, into consecutive order 
and dependence. Were this done, it would acquire a very great 
increase in value, and might be useful — much more useful than 
before — as a manual of the logic of public speaking — whether for 
the pulpit, the platform, ike law court, the hustings, or tiie House 
of Commons. 

This record of a historic tradition — of a great reputalion made at 
once — of an uvfinlftUed renown — is not interesting only as a record 
of the past and the stoir of a human life — a vcriiable biography — 
it ought to have the higher interest of inculcating upon our minds 
the need of the animation of a great principle — ^not of self-glory, 
but of public good— the need not only, or even chiefly, oH con- 
sistency, but also, and if possible more effectively and eflGlciently, 
(^persistency. The powers of life are bestowed upon us for useful 
purposes. It is the I)ivine behest that all our talents be put to 
usury. If we have resuscitated now the story of one " who hid his 
talent in a napkin," we have done it with the design of showing 
how truthfully the words were spoken by the Great Teacher, and 
verified how frequently by the verdict of the world and history, 
regarding all who negleet to use their powers — " Whosoever hath, 
to him shall be given ; and whosoever hath not, from him shall be 
taken away even that which he leemeth to have." 

S.N. 
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THE GAIN OF A WELL-TRAINED MIND. 

Inducements are not wanting in any department of life to lead 
118 to seek for what is called gain. 

Tempting and many are the allurements to wealth. Not few 
are the beacons on the hill-tops of fame. Glittering and gorgeous 
are the fascinating habiliments of pleasure. As we look on each, 
each seems to say, " Behold, herein is great gain." 

In the luxurious quiet of the hour after the day's business battle, 
W0 think, and as we sit, dreamily in the pensive twilight, think- 
ing half of the pure heart of long ago, and half of the possible 
aggrandizement that the future may bring, we wonder what is 
man's greatest earthljr gain. Perhaps, hooks will tell. Here is 
" The Wealth of Nations ;" " How a Pen^ became a Pound ;" 
" The Eoad to Eiches ;" "A Guide to the Diggings ;" " lives of 
Warriors;" "The Art of War;" "The Temple of Fame;" and 
Burke's "British Peerage;" also "The Pleasures of Hope;" of 
"Memory;" of " Imagmation ;" "How to make Life Happy;" 
" How to Kill Time ;" and away in a comer of our book-shelf stands, 
" Is it possible to make the best of both Worlds P" These give no 
answer to the heart's question, nor any satisfaction to the longing 
of the soul. 

Being in a restless mood, we bustle into the street, full of our 
thought on " Gain." A wall is before us, placarded from end to 
end. Thus, " Do you want to borrow any sum under a thousand 
pounds P — go to 77, Eed Lion Square." 

" Immense attraction, to-night will be performed, * The Devil 
to Pay.* " 

" Wanted immediately, a few steady, active, spirited lads for the 
glorious 9th Dragoons." 

" Nofools and Co., selling off valuable stock below cost price." 

These and similar notices, if they offer gain to any, offer only 
sorrow to us. The whirl of a giddy routine is only broken to 
many by the pleajsures such trap-advertisements may offer. But 
such cannot be true gain. 

We seize the arm of an acquaintance, and determine quietly 
and warily to elicit the longed-for answer from him. The weather, 
the cold, the heat, the last accident, the last book, the latest theory 
on the origin of species, our own opinion on the possible of a thou- 
sand years hence or ten thousand years ago ; everything, any- 
thing, in fact, but the great gain ; and so year after year we jog 
on through life, seeking riches, fame, and pleasure; and though 
with our lips we often sing, " We'll drive dull care away," with 
our hearts we are inditing another matter, and whispering ever and 
anon to ourselves. Experience is the mother of wisdom ; and so, 
whibt the body is looking after its comfort, and ease, and luxury, 
the naind is looking after its interests, and, willing or not willing, 
is gaining something, be that something evil or good. 

There is not so great variety in the types of mind but that a 
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general deBcription will sufiSce to give an idea of its general cha- 
racter. When on the green sward of the garden of Eden lay the 
cold, daj^-wronght, nnfinished Adam, God came and " breathed into 
his nostrils the breath of life ;" " and he became a living soul.** 

This breath of life was none other than the mind — me mind to 
will for evil or for good, to appreciate or neglect, to grow polished 
or become rugged, to worship or to hate, to aspire or to grovel, 
to fear or to hope, to trust or to despair, to pray or to curse, to 
be petulant or content, the mind for heaven or for hell, man*8 
everlasting inheritance. Is it not our duty to ask, What is its 
greatest gain P 

The fabled genii of Eastern tales assumed at pleasure any shape, 
and as evil genii or as good wrought weal or woe to the world. So 
we, not less powerful than they, are free to wear the white robe of 
angel purity, or to buckle on the black armour of Satan ; we may make 
our mmd either beautiful or hideous, powerful for evil or for good. 

** Speech is silvern, but silence is golden.** The battle is glo- 
rious, but rest after the battle is sweeter than the glory, and the 
silent peace of a quiet conscience is certainly of all gain the greatest. 
Peace comes not at the call of the sluggard, nor at the beck of 
pride, nor at the cry of the fallen combatant, nor to the guilty con- 
science, nor the vengeful heart. Peace is of heaven, and comes 
only to the heavenly minded. 

A. mind attuned to the sweet music of benevolence ; full of the 
sacredness of truth ; braced to the strong purpose oi being and doing ; 
not the slave of pride, or the master of suppliant sorrow ; equal to 
a heavy burden, or swift in purpose when only lightly harnessed ; 
manly m defence of right, and in aggression on wrong ; eager in the 
search, and earnest in the desire, after knowledge ; — a mind ever 
seeking wisdom, yet never wise in its own conceit, — such only is a 
well-trained mind. 

It is a toilsome, uphill iourney for us, if we would attain this 
heijght. But each step takes us nearer the heaven of our hope. 
It is a hard journey, for when we would subdue the body, and exalt 
the soul, sin clouds our good intent, and with a hellish brand fires 
our faithless hearts. WJien we would be meek and unassuming, 
pride cheats us of our modesty, and we flaunt in our button-hole 
the flowers of virtue, until, world-withered, they shrivel to loath- 
someness, and we cast them from us for ever. When we would be 
honest in the sight of men, hypocrisy whispers blandly in our ears, 
and enters at the open door of our heart, and changes the colour of 
ourpurpose, and we become whited sepulchres. 

When sorrow, that angel of tearful eye, touches our life with the 
tints of faith, and paints on our soul the vision of the nightless day 
that is not afar ; and points to the star that ever shines through 
this world's mist, then the false world, gay in its gloom, all snuii^s 
and pisses to-day, and what you will to-morrow, lures back our 
steps from that mount of vision, and whispers, " Bear rather the ills 
thou hast, than trust for joy to the dark unseen.** 
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And so pride, hypoerisy, pleasure, and fear, beat like batterins^i^ 
rams at the wall of oar heart ; and it is only the well-ordered, weB» 
guarded, well-trained mind that can withstand l^ese attacks. Ol»9e 
withstood, the gain is great — ffeace — ^peaoe after the battle, a ooii^ 
science void ot offence. Peace after the battle; Drilling in tte 
morning, fighting all the day, binding up wounds in the evening, 
Wiotching all the night ; but peace after the batUe. The enemies 
that beset the city overcome — ^pride, hypocrisy, self esteem, desire, 
h»te, all overcome, and chained in the dungeons of the eastle that 
once they ruled — and the man, now (dl a i»a», in the quietoess of 
conquest, knows what it is to reap the harvest of a mind well-eon- 
trolled, tutored, and trained. F. G» 



Aids to the Development of the Divine Life, By the Rev. J. 
Baldwin Bbown, B.A. London : H. J. Tresidder. 1861. 
This is the first of a series of discourses on the subject indicated, 
and is entitled, " The Decease accomplished at Jeru8alem." What- 
ever may be the faults in Mr. Brown's " Divine Life in Man,"— 
as grave faults did appear in the eye^'of some good people,— we 
think it must be a very straight-laced"^ orthodoxy indeed that will 
cavil at this, the first of the Aids to the Development of the Divine 
Life. To us, the discourse has all the characteristics of a good 
sermon. It has clearness, it has beauty, it has heart, and great 
power. The argument in favour of the death, rather than the life 
of Christ, being the cenlare of all that was luminous in His history, 
is most ably dealt with. 

2%a Topical TesHmony to tie Messiah; or, the Analogy of the 
Scriptures in relation to Typieal Persons; By Miciiah^ Hi£& 
L^ndcm.: Hamilton, Adams, and Co. 

The logic of analogy receives from technical theologiaiis l^e 
special designation o^ Apology. " It is," in Dr. Edward Tatham^ 
Opinion, " a species of evidence altogether peculiar to our religion. 
It proceeds," he says, "on the principles that such a regular and 
oroerly series of resemblances, carried on from creation to ilie 
birth of Christ, could not have resulted from accident, — ^that it 
denotes the finger of G-od and the operation of Divine superinten- 
device. . . . Types and figures betoken something auite dis- 
tinct from the facts of other histories. They mark out a aispenw- 
tion, harmonious in all itd |j«rts, in which times and places, and all 
tiie circumstances of individual character, are brought into corre* 
spondence with one vast design." Many very exhaustive treatises 
^ve been composed upon this subject, and a great many able men 
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hxre deroted tlieic thonglits to tbe elucidation of the inBtanees in 
wUch " oominii; erenta cast their shadows before," and pre-figured 
ikB future. These writers hare started from and proceeded upon. 
very different principles, and have been sometimes opposed to each 
olber in method, aim, and results. 

Hence it has become a common saying among realistic theo* 
k^;ians, that typologists are a dangerous species of the genus 
commentators, and Dr. Eadie, in his *' Biblical Cyclopsedia " (under 
*^ Type'*), does not scn^>le to call them cont^nptuously " the scourge 
of eirangelieal truth." This is scarcely fair treatment ; and the 
theologians have tbemselyes very much to b^ame for idiis disastrous 
state of matters. Types are appealed to in Scripture as forming a 
ground for the eviaence of tne truth of Christianity, and it is 
consequently a legitimate procedure of the intellect to observe, 
stiuiy, atnd draw out the evidence in types. But the theologians- 
have determined on no logic of evidence m any department of their 
great court of thought, and hence there is no standard to appeal to 
either for or against any system of interpretative exposition oi 
types, or of an^rthing else. The prominence given in Scripture to 
bdief haa» in tlus ease, wrought great evil in the Church ; for it has 
thought it a condescension, it not a mistake^ to cultivate the science 
by which belief is produced, and to apply its teachings to the 
convincing and conyerting of sinners, and building them up in the 
faith. They wilfully neglect or ignore tiie means, and yet hope 
that the ends will be accomplished. 

In this we think they are wrong, and we believe that a lope of 
Christiamty is a most decided want of our a^e — a want which it 
would be well if Brichard of Dublin, or William of Gloucester, 
periiaps the driest logical and theolo^oal thinkers of the time, wotdd 
supply quickly. The logic of scepticism is inherent and operative 
b tne mind. It is not a sign of progression but of conservatism. 
To doubt is merely to maintein the siatus quo of the mind. People 
nuffe frequmtljT require to take a step back than forward, to reach 
doubt. If Christianity is to make progress in a thinking age, it 
loast adapt its evidences to the style of thou^t most prevalent in 
eoah age. This age is critical as well as tritical, to use a Swiftean 
word, and it requires that the proof and authentication of revealed 
let^^on should proceed u^n some known and acquirable train and 
me&od of reasoning. Tms the theologians should furnish speedily, 
l^htnot some BuE^ton lecturer — ^taking a hint from our numble 
ptges — choose, as an appropriate subject for his discourses, '' The 
Aeasoning in Seripture,' and, both by precept and example, show 
the logic of the Christian faith P 

I^e book before us, and which has suggested to us the foregoing 
train of thought, is an able and critical work, an admirable specimen 
of. an acutdiy active mind — capable in the operations of the reason, 
aad the shaping spirit of imagination — ^working out a grand evi- 
deatial scheme nrom a few long-latent hints lying imobserved upon 
the sacred pages, and producing » finely-consecutive system of 
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specific yet related analogies, calculated to impress the reader with 
the idea that all these coincidences conld not surely have been 
undesigned. To the debign-argument of Faley the author supplies 
another well-knit link ; to the splendid ratiocination of Butler, he 
has produced a supplement ; to the Bridgewater treatises he has 
provided a complement ; to the thinker he has given an " Aid to 
Faith ; " and to the sceptic he has furnished a new — at least in its 
present form — " nut to crack." Vico failed in history to fit analogy 
tiO the explanation of past events and the prediction of the fiiture ; 
" Historic Parallels " liave been attempted many a time and oft; ; 
but such a series, so linked, so exhibited, has never yet been drawn 
from the laboratories of history or literature as that which this 
author has supplied. 

Let us not be misunderstood in our praise. We think the book 
all that we have said, and we appreciate the long, laborious search 
of which it is the residt ; but we find it absolutely requisite to say 
that one-half of the force of the writer's argument is lost from his 
neglect to place distinctly before the reader an exposition of the 
method, purpose, and results of the work. The introduction, able 
though it is, does not, in our opinion, supply this requisite to a full 
comprehension of the subject. It does not explain, in order and 
form, the logical principles on which it proceeds ; the rules hy 
which its influences are to be tested ; the effect which the admission 
of the analogies exemplified and exphdned in the body of the work 
would have upon exegetics, evidences, and homiletics, or upon 
theologians on the one hand, and sceptics on the other. We, at 
least, have failed to gather up the lo^ic which determines the 
relevancy of the tjrpes — though that is well enoucrh supplied 
seriatim throughout the work ; but we have been still more at a 
loss for an explanation of the applicability of the reasoning in the 
work to the present state of thought on rehgious subjects. 

What we desiderate is the logic of the auUior's thought, as it 
arose in his own mind, with an exposition of the governing idea 
and ruling principles which influenced, guided, and restrained him 
in its composition ; with a statement of what he believed to be the 
objects effected by his laborious and reflective volume. We can 
easily superinduce upon the work a logic of our own, and we can 
readily extract a logic from it; but tfis throws a labour on the 
reader which he dishkes, and causes a mistrust which ought not to 
exist, — a mistrust of his own judgment in its co-operation with the 
author's reasoningjs, statements, or readings of Scripture and histcMy. 

Failing this locic on the part of the author, we naturaUy hesitate 
to impute our thought to him, and must therefore abstain from 
more than a superficial statement of the contents of the book, 
merely premising one or two obseirvations on the* common and 
ordinary logic of analogy, regarded in its relation to the logic of 
typology and " the typical testimony of the Messiah," laid bef<M^ 
us here in such an extensive and plain induction of Scriptural facts, 
as a correlated whole suggestive of design. 
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The human mind has an innate bent and propensi^ to mark 
ooincidences, similarities, and analogies, and to reason nom them. 
The natural habit of the mind is to explain, illnstrate, exemplify, 
and enforce by arguments drawn from similaritjr and likeness. 
"Hie power of analogjr/' says Qnintiliui, "is this, that what is 
doubtful is compared with what is like it, but about which there 
is no question, and so the uncertain is proven from the certain." 
Many of the hichest truths can only be rendered comprehensible 
Vy the mind through the indirect suggestiveness of tnis sort of 
eoUateral reasomng. (See, as an instance, St. Paul's arguments 
lor the immortality of tne soul, in 1 Corinthians xv.) It is especially 
nsefol in arguing against prepossessions and prejudices, and causing 
iliat weak opinion which ffOTems the multitude to waver, lose its 
influence, and change. K forms the great principle upon which 
induction depends tor the extension of its facts, and is the great 
sogeestor of the latent forms of truth out of which science bmlds 
up her gilind structures, and is the great penetrator of the secrets 
01 nature ; and, as the power on which poetry depends, is the inner 
essence of the crowning gem of human thought. 

Newton, by analoj^, extended the theoir of the motion <^ 
projectiles to the motion of planets in the celestial spaces, ^d so 
Drought out into grand intelBgibility the mechanism of the heavens. 
So far the ordinary logic of imalogy can lead us, but little farther. 
The logic of types ti^es a new step. It assumes, from a basis 
supplied by faith and revelation, that the Divine really underlies 
all phenomena and history, and that therefore a Divine thought and 
purpose animates and overrules all. It does not pretend to unveil 
and make manifest every idea incorporated by the Divinity in 
nature or events ; but it receives the groundwork and example 
of its reasoning from Scripture ; and learning from it that similitudes, 
shadows, figures, types, have been given bv God in the course of 
His providence, it strives to comprehend the secret thus partially 
unfolded to its thoughtful eye, and to elicit from the Word of God 
the teaching it can give regarding these types and their lessons. 
The logic witii which these examinations have been conducted has 
hitherto been of a singularly unsettled nature, and the book before 
us is among the first to proceed upon a thoroughgoing, though 
imdicit rather than explicit logic. 

The introductory chapter contains a great many excellent obser- 
vations on types and typologists ; but we miss an express definition 
of the matter. We presume, however, that a type may be genen^ 
defined as an antecedent character or event, not only similar to^ 
but impliedly ^ophetical of, a consequent one. In sixteen able 
chapters (exclusive of the introduction and two valuable appendices) 
the author pursues the long train of analogical, or rather typo- 
logical narrative in which Scripture abounds. In Hie^st he showa 
how singularly inter-related the captivities of Egypt and Babylon 
were. In the second and third an acute and accurate parallel is 
drawn between the judges of the entrance into, and the heroes 
1862. Q 
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of ike lestomtifltt to, loratL Ik ikntfamrik, tW nogal^peek pior 

pcmd. TheJl^ aoid mmik mre ekb«nifto and mtEroaliiig •epitomet 
of 42m tcevanite im thd 1^ of David aoid e£ Jmub, as conrdate an^ 
trpe. COui^er jevM^A dednoea an aoalogj betweeasi lihe warn of 
HiM. «td the traajitotioiig and woes of tke Saviosic. Cha^ton 
eigMk, mnii, and ^mM dranr lessocts from 1^ elesing acenes d 
ImmdL* life, aad ihooe of tke anoiatod Scm of <jRod, " of David's 
"Bne" The Solomonie and the apostolic ages aie next, at great 
leofftk mmI with smch ability, brought before the neader, not u 
aztalogOQe cases only, bttt as being informed by the same spirit^ 
ooalcffmed to the saaw design, aoud the hitter only a timnsfon^ 
oef etition in easentklft of Ihie ep^eh of ^race. The J^teeaik 
(diai^tOT teaches an em^iatie leseon of wacnii^ regarding Hie 
piiAakieis dne to the neglect of the opened Hiercaesic^' God. The 
si^ratanentary t^^ humonifled in the nos^mUh are strikii||^ 
TOfekUid and ex|d«Bed? and the siinilitndeft hsoaght iBider tim 
€fe in the appeaa^ on "The Prophecies of .Zeohairiah" are not 
less impressively (we might almost say) demonstrated, than is the 
hwniwty of the aeeonnts ^ the resuiveetion logioally collated. 

TohoTte^ and oamuest stod^ts of Seriptufe; to ^Umsc inquirme 
for a i^de l^rongh ike khyrmths of eonsoiea^asly entertained 
doobt ; to Bible readeis generally, but to preaehecs of the Gospel 
ei^eoially, we oan naaMy and troly commend this hook, as rich in 
sim;eBtion,eiBbor«te and ^^ughtful, as weU«sork;iittlin'eaceeittion, 
&U of lia^ reieotion-ntntar^ iMnstcatdozis of t£o continuity and 
pemanence of Gknl^is pBOvidontial deidings with manl^nd in nuttlMB 
niating to redemption. Wo have oarse^^es read the book w^ 
pfoEt aad int^^est; with admiraiion <^ its oxtraoedinAry readi of 
amAfljgioal pereeption and logieal infra^esiee, and with gn^ adnsn- 
lis^eia the ooilateral discussions raised upon imnnte yet importBat 
noiate of esiegeitaeft. We lunre at greater kngtii oz;fsiesBed oor 
olaae thaai our praise; the former we espeet to be read with 
ordizkary dlowanoes, but ike latter with more than ordinary em- 
^uisis. Our hasly, impatient reading of the bodk has made tiie 
{pre^oing impression on xa — ^it was a work of pleasing though 
beaeing mmtol exereiBe to peruse it, and we commend it to all 
who vuue well-thought-out expositions of Scriptural taaohings. A. 
kMoeal ifitrodaction, and a carefully compiled index, would nsake 
**Th6 T}rpical Testimony of liie Messiah * a cesipleto and perfeet 
work in this d^artment of the evidences. 

We hjKve amj now a word to aay on ike get«up <^ the book. 
Tke pfiating is very elegaait and the paper is &&. The manner in 
i^uoh i^ typogramiy of the types is arrauged |giTes,great clearness 
wad pertinence to l»e vanons items, and m«st have>eoet£reat labour^ 
not totheai^fchoronly, hiitalso totisieceix^^oait^ The dosiokess 
«f ike typology eouia aoA^.bowemer, by any amovnt of oigplaoatory 
ktter-press hare been otherwise so admiBahiy Jaid before ithB reador* 
The «K>ric is one of m most creditable nature to a& oewnxBoed in its 
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production ; but the thoughts of ten years which it embodies will, 
we think, yet come to be regarded as a treasure by the Church, 
and the name of Mr. Hill will not hold, by any means, the lowest 
place among those who hare, in the present age, striven to establish 
men in the faith. We hope for a wide circulation, and a due 
appreciation of the work, and would gladly do much to secure it a 
mace in Congregational and Sunday school teachers* libraries — in 
met, among me books reaa by those who " search the Scriptures.' 

S.N. 

A Bit of Heart and Fancy. By William Obmond. Bristol: 
J . Bonner. 
Hbbb is ''A Bit of Heart and Fancy," and if the whole is like 
the sample, we should saj its possessor must be worthy of ^e 
duvacter he seems to like best—that of " a jolly good fellow,"— if 
•* jolly*' means joyful and joy-giving ; " good, * willing' to please and 
be pleased ; and " fellow," a man of fair part j for his station in life. 
Mr. Ormond is doubly known in " Olde Bristowe," — where Chat- 
terton was bom, and Savage died— as " a man of letters." He is 
a servant of her Majesty in the Post Office, and in h& brief prose 
aitidles, entitled, " A Paragram Postal," his reminiscences of a day 
with " Edward Capem," as well as in his '* Postal Lay," he shows 
tiiat he has been able to en weave the duties of his daily life with 
Bome poetic tissue. He rises into higher altitudes in the essays 
entitled " The Poet," "Early Sundiine," and " Popular Music," as 
well as in his quaint Httle poetic-prose snatches on " Their Voice 
has Grone Out," and the "Passing Year." The prose is better 
than the poetry, which latter lacks the "sofb melodiousness*' and 
dose-fitting rhyme which modern ears demand ; but, as the pro- 
duction of the leisure hours and thoughts of a genuine, hearty, 
hard-working fellow, as above defined, they are worthy of a good 
djalof praise. 

isTjSij^osiHon of Spiritualism ; comprising Two Series of Letters, 
and a Review of the Spiritual Magazine, No. 20, as published in 
Hie Star and Dial. With Introduction, Notes, ana Appendix. 
By ScBFTic. London : George Man waring. 
Thb character of this book is fairly expressed in its title-page. 
It is valuckble, as bringing into a compact form the views of many 
xntelH^ent men upon one of the most engrossing subjects of the day. 



Hblioiov. — ^Religion refines our moral sentiments, disengages 
the heart from every vain desire, renders it tranquil under mis- 
fortunes, humble in the presence of Grod, and steady in the society 

of men.— ZiMMBBM AN . 

Ikvbctivb is the natural resort either of those who are incapable 
of sound reascming altogether, or are at a loss for arguments to suit 
Uieir present purpose.— -Whatblt. 
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WAS THE FEDERAL GOVERNMENT OF WASHINGTON JUSTIFIED 
IN DESTROYING THE PORT OF CHARLESTON? 

AFFIRMATIVE ^^^^ *° exercisc of those rights which 

the whole world acknowledges as be- 
longing to them. 

But it is also jostifiable on other 
points. The Americans are engaged in 
a fierce civil war. The laws acknoir- 
ledged bj the rest of the ciTilized 
gl<^ are disregarded here. It b use- 
less to talk of the laws of oommoD 
hnmanitj to people engaged in san- 
guinary strife. A Government which 
sends sons to slay fathers, and fathers 
sons, and demands that the brother 
shall deliver the brother to death, is 
not to be expected to have much feeling 
in common with the rest of mankind. 
All is fair in war, and any means of 
subduing an enemy is justifiable, pro- 
vided only yon succeed in doing so. 
This is one occurring to the mini of 
the Washington Government, and is, in 
its object, justifiable. It is furtlttr 
justifiable on the ground of expediency. 
It is expedient that the fratricidal war 
now raging in America should be 
brought to a close as speedily as possi- 
ble. All Europe allows this. The 
closer and more efiectually the Confe- 
derate forts are blockaded, the sooner 
will their trade and means of commu- 
nication be cut off, and the more likely 
is the present strife to be bronght to a 
speedy termination. Lastly, it may be 
justified in the ordinary course of war. 
A blockade of ships before the port of 
a belligerent, is to prevent any ships 
leaving or entering that port during the 
continuance of the war. The sunken 
stones are to serve the same purpose. 
A blockade of ships is removed when 
the war is over; and Mr. Seward has 
promised Europe that the sunken stones 
shall be removed when the war is con- 



The North Americans do not recog- 
nize the code of international law. 
They have always sought most strenu- 
ously to avoid its observance, and to 
free themselves from its trammels. It 
i^ of no avail, therefore, to talk of 
int^roational law to them ; they do not 
intend to be bound by it. They are 
above all law — the " lords of creation " 
— the one great nation, which is to 
enlighten and civilize the rest of the 
human family. They have a high 
mission ta fulfil ; and this is one of 
the steps towards its accomplishment. 
They dwell in one of the finest conn- 
tries in the world; and, moreover, it is 
their own. The independence of Ame- 
rica was acknowledged by Great Britain 
in 1782; and since that time the glo- 
rious banner of the *' «tars and stripes '* 
has been allowed by the whole of Europe 
to wave unmolested ffom the Atlantic 
to the Pacific, from the shores of the 
Great Lakes to the watel-s. of the Gulf 
of Mexico. The country, tlien, is their 
own; and surely they have a right to 
' do as they will with it; to improve the 
ports on their 2,000 miles of seaboard, 
or to destroy them, as they see fit. 
Every right carries in its train an equal 
right of an opposite nature. The right 
or the power to grant implies also the 
right to refuse ; the right or the 
power to improve harbours, or to form 
ports, on their own coast, implies a 
corresponding right or power to block- 
ade those harbours and destroy those 
ports. The act, then, of the Washing- 
ton Goveiiiment, in destroying the port 
of Charleston, is justifiable, because it 
is in their own power, and because it is 
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cinded. The one is, therefore, as jas- 
tifiable as the other.— B. & 

If the Federalists were justified in 
going to war in the first instance, it. 
seems to me that their destmction of 
the port of Charleston must be acknow- 
ledged as a justifiable act also. Those 
who object to it on the ground of its 
barbarity, can scarcely show that it is 
more so than the usuid method of gain- 
ing advantage over an enemy —-that of 
fitting. 

It is sud that this act is the wilful 
destmction of a natural boon of great 
value. Granted; but is not every 
battle jnst the same thing? The port 
of Charleston was public property, 
belonging to the enemy, and was a 
source of strength to that enemy; con- 
sequently the Federalists were right in 
subjecting it to the same usage as all 
other public property is liable to in 
time of war. It is also objected, that 
the port is destroyed permanently. 
This may be true; but the death of a 
soldier is a permanent loss, too; and 
the same thing may often be said of a 
city after it has been besieged. — ^Le 

DiABLE BOITEUX. 

All war is strategetic . A life-saving 
strategy is rare in war. To have 
blockaded Charleston by means of war- 
ships would have been to provoke 
death-dealing reprisals between the 
maintainers and the evaders (attempted) 
of the blockade. As the harbour of 
rebels, it was the interest of the North- 
ern States to destroy Charleston in 
totOf and they contented themselves 
with merely destroying it as a port. 
This act was surely justifiable. — 
Q. E. D. 

War is the infliction of such misery, 
in any form, as may compel the opposing 
party to give up their object, rather 
than endure longer the woes to which 
it subjects them. In these days, any 
means of carrying on war which will 
avoid the actual and direct destruction 
of human life is justifiable, becau^ pri- 
marily merciful. The destruction of 
the port of Charleston was of this sort; 
uid is an instance of the new humanity 



which is being enforced on the most 
brutish of all pursuits — war. — Job 
Jacob. 

Money is the sinews of war. To 
stop the supplies is, therefore, a 
supreme object in any contest. To 
destroy a port is to accomplish this 
e^ectually ; and so, the object being 
<K)nsidered, the destruction of Charles- 
ton port was justifiable by the code of 
war.— H. T. U. 

Permanent injury, to a greater or 
less extent, is always the result of war. 
Death, widowhood, orphanage, debt, 
taxation, &c. To destroy a port is no 
more revengeful than to destroy a city; 
and far less cruel than to sweep its 
streets with shot and shell, to ransack 
and rifle its treasuries, and ravage the 
surrounding country. It was a cheap, 
safe, kindly, efiective step; dictated by 
as much charity and policy as could be 
expected in a war, of all wars the worst 
and most sadly misnamed — a civil war. 
The civilized barbarism of war has 
resorted to many strange forms of 
acquiring success; and the bloodless 
blockade of Charleston will not be 
without its historic vindication when 
the reflective hour arrives in which Clio 
will judge, in her own passionless way, 
of the policy which dictated it. We 
think, if war is in any way justifiable, 
that blockade is. — G. L. M. 

That " everything is fair in love and 
war" is proverbial. Why, then, this 
question? War is cruelty; and cruelty 
is lawless. The code of civilized nations 
has justified war, and all the destruc- 
tions that demon- power can plan. The 
saving of bloodshed is, indeed, no usual 
part of its aim; but just all the more 
is the Charleston blockade a justifiable 
lesson of mercy.— Wolfstan. 

Owing to certain gales which prevail 
on the American coast, it is impossible, 
at particular seasons, at some points, to 
maintain an effective blockade by means 
of shipping alone. Now, as the block- 
ade is of paramount importance, it is to 
be thought of first. The grand duty 
of the Government of the United States, 
at present, is to put down rebellion 
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against its lawful anthority, minor con- 
siderations not being allowed to inter- 
fere. I hold, therefore, that " destroy- 
ing the port of Charleston" was a per- 
fectly justifiable act. It may be said 
that the port is miiied for ever. I 
answer that traitors may thank them- 
selves for it, and that the subjugation 
of the slave oligarchy were cheaply 
pwchased by the filling up of every 
harbour on the shores of the Southern 
States. It has been afBrmed that the 
deed was barbarous. I reply, there is no 
use for going to war in kid gloves. If 
war be necessary (as sometimes it is, evil 
though it be), let it be prosecuted vigor- 
ously. But ports are not to be stopped, 
forsooth I Let those who raise the 
outcry set themselves to prove that the 
slaying of men is not so bad as the 
stopping of ports. But if they contend, 
and contend truly, that the vicarious 
death of the soldier on the battle-field 
saves many a citizen's life, by defending 
principles and interests which are of 
vital importance, let them be consistent, 
and let them cease to exclaim against 
the lesser evil while they allow the 
greater. Believing, as I do, that the 
present war in America is between law 
and order on the one side, and lawless- 
ness on the other — between freedom 
and slavery — between constitutional 
authority and unrighteous revolt, I 
cannot bat look upon it, waged by the 
Government, as just in its aims, and 
upon the blocking up of Charleston, 
as, under the circumstances, not only 
an act to be justified, but also to be 
commended. — P. D. 

If war is justifiable, we think the 
Federal Government was justified in 
destroying the port of Charleston. 
What constitutes the sinews of war? 
Undoubtedly wealth ; for it is wealth 
that purchases munitions of war, and 
provides the means of keeping a large 
body of men either in garrison or field. 
What is it that increases wealth ? Com- 
merce. Thus, if two nations have the 
same amount of commerce, they may, if 
war break out between them, carry on 
the war until one or the other have 



exhausted the means at its dispoeal fee 
carrying on the war. Hence, the Fede- 
ral Government, se«ng that the port 
of Charleston was the means of «B^ 
abling the Southern Ccmfedemcj te 
ship their cott<m crops to Europe, aoi 
thus carry on the war, and also, ost 
having sufficient naval force to blockade 
it effectually, were justified in smking 
the hulks to enable them so to doi 
This to them being the way of crippliog 
the commerce of their enemy, and thus 
bringing the disastrous war to a doee. 
— Henbicus. 

A 'state of warfare justifies almost 
every expedient calculated to iojnre «d 
enemy. The English, when at war 
with the French, acted towards a port 
of F'rance as the Federals have done to 
the entrance of Charleston harbour. 
The severer warfare is made, the sooner 
hostilities are brought to a terminati<Nii. 
—P.P. 

NfiGATIYS. 

The balance of evidence is, we are of 
opinion, against the Federal Government 
of America in reference to the destme- 
tion of the port of Charleston. We 
cannot but look upon it as being what 
Talleyrand would cidl, worse than a 
crime, a blunder. It is not, we thmk, 
trae, in fact, that the North is fighting 
for dominion only ; it is fighting for free- 
dom, for honesty, for democracy, against 
a wolf in sheep's clothmg, a rebelhons 
slave-holding aristocracy, whidi at- 
tempts to appear for the time being in 
the light, forsooth, of an oppressed na- 
tionality. Political hononr and justice 
are on the side of the North in this 
lamentable struggle; would that in the 
warfare they are carrying on they at- 
tended more to those principles, tfaat 
by no acts of spiteful vindictiveness 
they profaned a really just cause I The 
object of the Federal system is to restore 
the lost prestige of the GovemmeBt, 
and to vindicate the cau^ of order and 
good faith against the machinatioas of 
perjured and desperate traitors, but 
why should they give the opponents 
the opportunity of retorting the charge 
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^ enieltj and oppressioB. On what 
principle of justice csn tbe blockade of 
aH the sentbera coast now k force be 
defiBnded ? Is tbat the way to reconcile 
a rerolted people to their former alle^ 
gknce, whatever may be the merits of 
file revolt ? Can the destruction' of the 
trade and conimeree of a district, and 
the catting of it off from all intercoctrse 
fdth the world, be the rif^ht method to 
cenrince the revoiters of the mildness 
and paternal nature of the yoke th^ 
haTe attempted to tilrew off? Why 
rerenge npon the eomrnercial faaterests, 
the sins committed by the leading 
3X>Uticians ? And this wanton, this 
Bed Indian-like act of barbarity, the 
destmction by sinking vessels laden 
with stones in the harboar of the chief 
commercial seaport of the South, why, 
it is infinitely worse than our own act 
of Yandalism, the destruction of the 
Emperor of China's summer palace, in 
our last glorious war with the Celestials. 
That was bad enough, to commit no 
end of pillage, plunder, and barbaric 
ravage, to revenge the death of two 
prisoners, but our American cousins 
beat us hollow in the arts of savage, ' 
malignant destruction. We only de- 
stroyed the most beautifnl palaces and 
gardens in the world — they, setting at 
defiance all motives of humanity and 
dvilization, do their utmost to bring 
min and desolation on millions on both 
sides of the Atlantic, by one of the 
most insane of all the barbarisms ever 
perpetrated under the black flag of war. 
—J. G. J. 

We cannot express ourselves in terms 
sufficiently indignant at the barbarous 
«ct of the Federal Government Unable 
to preserve the blockade in that perfect 
tnanner which the law of nations de- 
mands (that is, by a proper armed 
■fleet), she seeks /or ever to injure, 
not only the community against which 
«he bums with rage, but all maritime 
nations. By destroying the port of 
^Jbarleston, she violates the laws of 
humanity and religion, which tend to 
provide safe harbours and sure refages 
^or distressed mariners and disabled 



veseefe) wheieas she acts in ^e if polite 
direetion, and hrmka these kwt witii 
inapunity ; rejoicing, too, is tlle^ pros- 
pect of perpetual sandbanks^ Dir tiM 
only purpose ef gratlfyiBg her ye smt 
revenge. Individaals eannet aet with 
such barbarity, wichovt reeeiriag^ jvsft 
retribution, neither can a natint tolkm 
so unjust and so unholy a eoitMe wi1i»* 
out suffering severely at the hani g ef 
the laws she violatee. She baft ne 
precedent for the deed ia aU mmral 
warfkre, and it wHl oOTtainlf leanin eo 
the pages of history as one daik bkt, 
diehonouring and base, on the eecut ri won 
of the Northern Statoi of Amerksa.— 
Harwood. 

No : because the act will be per- 
petuated after the termination of the 
presoit struggle between the Northern 
and the Southern States. An offending 
child n^ay be justly chastised by its 
parents^ but not with undue severity. 
A criminal merits punishment, but not 
torture. A rebel people may be 
scourged, but not with a punishment 
that is kept up through the future, 
though hostilities have ceased, satitfius- 
tion has been given, and the once con- 
tending parties are at peace. The act 
partakes too much of the naturt of 
malice. It is not fair fightmg. — S. & 

The Northern States bAve, for nearly 
a year,, put an end to the export A 
cotton by a paper blockade; and, in 
their alarm that the patience of neutral 
countries may soon be exhausted, they 
have lately begun to destroy the har- 
bours which they have net suffinent 
force to guard. Earl RusselTs protest 
against the atrocious contriTsnceaf tiie 
stone-fleet expresses the vnsnimons 
opinion of the civilized worht — ^R. R. 

This act of the Federals is a eiikns 
against the interests of marfkind, in.- 
creasing as it does the dangers of 
navigation, and interposing permanent 
obstacles to maritime trade. The 
channel left open when the fint fleet tf 
ships discharged their burtiien has, we 
since learn, been blocked up also. 
Thus, Charleston, like Gartlage, is 
destroyed. — H. R. 
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Ik is M ontnge on intematiqoa] 
justice, which cannot be letraeted or 
zqp«ired, and is likelj to bring the 
American GoTemment into troable with 
the nentral nations of Eoropeu — R. 

This wanton act wonld not have been 
resorted to bj the North if it had been 
aUe efficiently to blockade the Sonthem 
ports; and the fact that a mere paper 
blockade is ill^al onght to indnoe the 
English and French cabinets to agree 
to tolerate it no longer, to the injniy of 
the mannfACtorers tani workmen of 
England and the Continent — E, H. 

The law of blockade is an exception- 
ally severe application of belligerent 



right, and as tiiis waj of sealing; 
Oharieston harbour with stones provei 
that the itmerican Union has not th^ 
power of watching that port properlyi 
the Federals codd not with reaso^ 
object to oar patting an end to this soi 
cidled blockade, after giving them notiof 
of its utter indficieney. — H. S. 

The destruction of a harbour u nol 
justifiable by the laws of war. Wi 
undoubtedly sanctions many grierooii 
acts, but not an act like this, which, 
may be said to be directed against the 
bounty of Providence, which has vouch- 
safed harbours for the advantage od 
conmierce. — ^A. M. 
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Questions Bequibiho Ambwbrs. 

209. A few public-spirited working 
men in Penzance have launched the 
project of erecting a monument, jou a 
fine and suitable eminence of their 
locality, to perpetuate visually the 
memory of Sir Humphry Davy, their 
illustrious townsman. What are the 
works, biographies, with prices, &c., of 
thb Comubian philosopher, thinker, 
and practical chemist? — BfAWGAN. 

210. I often see the name of L. M. 
Davidson mentioned as that of a preco- 
cious genius. Can you supply any 
trustworthy information r^aiding her? 
American prodigies are, yon know, all 
of a super-excellent type. — ^Bbothbb 
Ambbosb. 

211. Who are the prindpal minis- 
ters belonging to the *' Broad Church^ 
party, besides Maurice and Eingsley? 
Is tilers any newspaper published re- 
presenting their interest? if so, what is 
the tiae of it?— B. W. T. 

212. A very popular and excellent 
periodical, entitled " Once a Week,** is 
announced as being conducted by Shirley 
Brookes. Can any of your literary 
'^know-alls" give me any information 
regarding this gentleman ? — ^Vebjuigb. 



213. The woric most frequeotlj 
quoted when any reference is made to 
** the British Constitution" is De Lolme's. 
Is this not a French name? Who, and 
what, was the author? and is there no 
work by native hands capable or wor* 
thy of being a standard on this sub- 
ject? Is the work of such value that 
It is undesirable to supersede it ?^ 
Bbiton. 

214. When I was a boy, Chartim 
was much in vogue. Is there any good 
work expository of the principles of 
this ism written, or any history of it, 
or anything that would enable one to 
know what all the political noise of his 
boyhood was about, and so gratify— 
A CuBious Lad? 

215. Of a Scotch poet, " Thorn of 
Inverury," a great dml was made in 
London about 1845. Is anything 
known now of this man? — Joft Hnn>. 

216. Could you kindly inform me 
who is the distinguished scholar men- 
tioned at p. 129, who died Feb. 10, 
author of" New Cratylus,**&c.?— R. 8. 

217. Be so kind as to give me a few 
practical instances of the truth con- 
tained in the sentence, ** Ejiowledge is 
power." Or please name any boo^ or 
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books, wliere knowledge is treated as a 
power. — E. C. 

218. Will some reader of the British 
Controversialist kindly give me some 
information respecting the life, cha- 
racter, and position of the biographer 
of Cowper — Hayley — and of his son, 
mentioned in Taylor's "Life of Cowper " 
as Hayley's " talented son "? — A. 

219. Who wrote the "Biographia 
Britaonica'* ? Is it written in the 
English language ? What is its price ? 
— ^M. 

220. Can any one inform me who is 
the author of a work entitled " Lamps 
of the Temple "?—N. 

221. Is the present Earl of Leicester 
descended from Sir Edward Coke, of 
James I.*s reign ?--E. 

222. Hallam states that when James 
I. created the order of baronetcy, they 
paid £1,000 each for their patents. 
Do baronets still do so ? — L. 



Anbwebs to Questions. 

204. Literary Day-looks, ^c. — The 
English amusements, sports, pastimes, 
games, plays, customs, manners, rites, 
•bservances, ceremonies, tricks, speci- 
alities and peculiarities, erents, inci- 
dents, &c., of the year, are, in the form 
of a calendar, detailed (and some- 
times explained) in three works, re- 
spectively entitled, "The Every-day 
Book," "Table Book," and "Year 
Book," published in 1833 by Wm. 
Hone (1799—1842), a miscellaneous 
^ter, a satirist, and a parodist, who 
^w prosecuted by Goyernment for a 
parody on the Liturgy, but was ac- 
quitted, and became popular, and was, 
nnder Josiah Conder, the sub-editor of 
the Patriot. These books are recom- 
mended by Southey and Charles Lamb. 
Books of a somewhat similar kind were, 
we think, issued by Robert Mudie, 
Kichard Howitt, Robert Hunt, and 
l^omas Miller. The Messrs. Cham- 
liers, 80 well known as purveyors of 
"^formation for the People," have 
^Qn a serial publication entitled, the 

Book of Days," which promises to be 



more accurate, full, interesting, and 
able than any preceding work of the 
kind. It is to be completed within 
three years. — ^R. M. A. 

"The Book of Days," now being 
published in monthly parts by the 
Messrs. Chambers, appears to be ex- 
actly what your correspondent, J. C, 
requires. It consists of — '* 1. Matters 
connected with the Church Ealendar, 
including the Popular Festivals, Saints' 
Days, and other Holidays, with illus- 
trations of Christian Antiquities in 
general. 2. Phenomena connected with 
the Seasonal Changes. 3. Folk-Lore 
of the United Kingdom — namely. 
Popular Notions and Observances con- 
nected with Times and Seasons. 4. 
Notable Events, Biographies, and Anec- 
dotes connected witii the Days of the 
Tear. 5. Articles of Popular Archae- 
ology, of an entertaining character, 
tending to illustrate the progress of 
Civilization, Manners, Literature, and 
Ideas in these kingdoms. 6. Cnrious 
Fugitive and Inedited Pieces." I 
have given this notice of the work, 
although it is a somewhat lengthened 
one, and have no doubt J. C. will thank 
me for doing so; and Messrs. Chambers 
will express their obligations to the 
editor of this work for giving them an 
advertisement free of charge. — X. 

209. Sir Humphry Davy, — The 
working men of Penzance have set on 
foot a project as honourable to them- 
selves as to the bold, ardent, and enthu- 
siastic thinker whom they desire to 
commemorate. They have inaugurated 
a new idea. They are about to show 
that there is another fountain of honour 
than sovereignty; and we wish them 
all success. The enumeration of the 
works of Sir H. Davy would be an 
exceedingly dry catalogue — stretching, 
as it does, to a great length — to publish 
in these pages. The purpose of the 
inquirer will, we presume, be sufficiently 
served by our referring to the list con- 
tained in the appendix to the biography 
of the Cornish chemist by Dr. Paris, 
and informing "Mawgan" that an 
edition of Sir Humphry Davy, in nine 
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TdnmeSr was issued in 1839-^40, 
under the editorship of Dr. John Dayj, 
the brother of the miners' friend, to 
which is affixed a life of the chemist. 
To this has since been added a volome 
(1858) of ** Fragmentary Remains, 
literary and Scientific,** with a new 
"Memdr" and selections from Sir H. 
Davy's correspondence. In these works 
the best and surest references can be 
had. A statement of prices could only 
mislead when they refer to scattered 
and fngitive works. We would com- 
mend to the working men of Penzance 
the acquisition of as many as possible 
of the original papers, scattered through 
Tilloch's and Nicholson's Journals, the 
**^Philosophical Transactions," Dr. Bed- 
doe's "Contributions to Physical and 
Medical Knowledge," &c., as well as 
all the first editions of his works. 
Perhaps a " Bibliotheca Davyana" would 
be eyen better. If these were collected, 
and presented in the name of the con- 
tributors to any of the institutes in 
their native place, it would be calciv- 
lated to have a happy effect. Sir H. 
Davy's life has never been satis&ctorily 
written. There has been a want of 
perfect straightforwardness in the com- 
mnnications made by his family to the 
public. It would be highly desirable that 
a competent outsider should take up the 
question. A genial notice of him appears 
in Professor Forbes's contributions to 
the EncyclopcBdia Britannica. Besides 
the scientific works and papers spoken 
of chiefly in the foregoing notice, two 
works of Sir H. Davy's may be men- 
tioned, as possessed not only of singular 
literary power, but also of general into- 
wet, viz., " Salmonia, or Days of Fly- 
fishii^," 1828, frequently republished; 
and *• Consolations in Travel, or the 
Last Days of a Philosopher." The 
latter is somewhat controversial, and 
contains much finely- expressed specu- 
lation on morals, ethics, and religion, 
interspersed with notices of Italian 
scenery. — R. H. M. 

216. Rev, John WiUiam Donaldson^ 
eminent as a philologist and a classical 
scholar, died February lOtb, 1861, as 



stated in the article " In Memoriam,'* 
p. 129, where the name has been inad- 
vertently omitted. This distingiUBhsd 
student of language and literature ima 
bom near Ix>ndon, where his fathtr 
was a merchant, in 1813. Be was 
originally destined for the bar; but 
early conceiving a disgust for that pv- 
fession, he devoted himself asndtumaly 
to scholarship in Trinity College, Cam* 
bridge, where, in 1834, he was seoood 
in the classical tripos. He was sobee- 
quently chosen fellow <^ his ceOi^ 
and was employed in it as lecturer aad 
tutor. Having taken holy orders, hb 
married in 1 840, and accepted a coaotiy 
curacy. Shortly thereaf^r ke was 
appointed head master of the Bury St 
Edmund's Grammar School, a si^iatioa 
in which he remained till 1855, when^ 
under the pressure of the oeSum iieo- 
hgicum excited by his Essays on the 
Book of Jasher, and his outspoken 
defence of his opinions in a work 
entitled, *^ Christian Orthodoxy Becon- 
ciled with the Conclusions of Modern 
Learning," he was compelled to zetin 
from his useful and honourable, as well 
as honourably-filled position, and to 
return to Cambridge. In 1836, he 
edited the " Theatre of tlie Greeks," and 
furnished to it, under restrictions, an 
introductory treatise; in 1839, he issned 
his ''New Cratylus; or, CoirtributKios 
towards a more Accurate Knowledge tf 
the Greek Language;" in 1840, he 
began, in conjunction with (saw Sk) 
George C. Lewis, the translation i 
Miiller's " ffistory of Greek Literature," 
published an edition of Hndar, and 
wrote some communicatiens to the 
"Penny CyclopsBdia." His "GrsA 
Grammar" appeared in 1841; and in 
1844, his " Varronianus," an atten^t to 
introduce a more rational, grammatical) 
and syntactical system of teachuig 
Latin, was placed before tie pnUio. 
This led to a sharp contest with BnnsHi. 
A Latin Grammar was issued shortly 
thereafter, and a Hebrew Grammar 
followed. Then came the two books 
named as produced in 1852L. In 18fi8> 
his continuation of Muller's "History 
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of Gftreek IMemtexrej*'' from the days of 
S^erstes downwards, appesrod ; and in 
tke same year hewa^ footed dasoical 
ezamiiier at Londtm Ui^versitf aad tar 
tke Indian civil serrice eampeldtions. 
Twa jesrs before that he had written 
OB ** Classic^ S(^larebip and GlasBieal 
LearBing CoDsidered, with especial^ 
Boferenee to Gompetitive Testa and 
Urf^crwty Tfeachiag." The prepara- 
tion iff ' a Greek and English Lezieon 
Imi oecnpied his thoaghts for some' 
yean, and he had begun one; bat new 
eJBft w^n of hiB' works were required by 
tta bookseUers, and during the last 
three years of his life, besides other 
ardnoos labours, — tutorings, authorings, 
and ezaminings, — he produced enlarged 
and revised issues of the ^'New Cratylns,"' 
the Greek and lAtm Grammars, the 
"Varronianus," and the "Theatre of 
the Greeks." He lectured in Oambridge 
on Latin Synonyms to an aadleace com- 
poeed of the most learned men in the 
umf«rnty; audit has been stated that 
bat far his impatod heterodoa^ he- 
would hava been raised to a specially 
iiBtitated chair of the Roman Luiguago 
aad Literature. But lifo cannot wait 
on the tardy jostioe of this world, and 
w^e pditic diseussions were gmng on, 
regarding the best way of managing 
for Donaldson, Heaven itself determined 
the qnestioB by calling him to a higher 
seat tfiao the university eonid afford to 
gifts lum; and the measure haei already 
beta meted unto him as it shall be 
uBtQ otliars- whose professed orthodoxy 
maj net here be hnpugned. — K L. 

217. "* KnovMge is Power.*"— Thm 
adage, 'frequently aseribed to Baeon, 
doae notj so finras we remember, occur 
in his writings. In the drd axiom of 
tbe Novum Orgtamm he says (we 
tnmslate literally), *" Knowledge and 
hnman power ezaot^ eoincide ; for igno^ 
ranee of a cause frustrates the efiect 
Bitaose Nature is not subdued but by 
sidNBisaioB, aad that which in theory 
ewresponda widi the cause, in praotiee 
oorfespoade with tJie mile." Plantus 
might be quoted as an elder author to 
the same effect, for he affirms that 



'* The wise man assuredly carves out 
his own destby." There can be little 
deubt of the essential truth of the 
adage. Lord Brougham's **Dbcoarse 
on Soienoe** (Wor^, v<d. vii.) is a 
good proof of the saying. But pro- 
fessw G. L. CraikV ** Pursuit of Knew- 
lodge under Difficulties," and SmiWs 
'^ Self- Help," are the grand instruetlve 
* text-books on this subject Apprea^ 
ticeships, studies, training, &c., are 
all founded on its truth; and no 
human being, if sane, will intrust anj 
one with power, unless he knows or 
bdiofes he has knoiHedge to enable 
him to use it. The story of PhaetonV 
prayer to his father Helius, and of his 
one day's guidance, so disastrously, of 
the sun (Ovid's " Metamorphoses," book 
ii.), is a fable whose teaching is, 
" Knowledge is power." — B. M. A. 

218. William HayUy, Esq.^ &c.-» 
The biographer of Gowper was bom at 
Chichester, 1745, studied at Trinity 
Hall, Cambridge, and was iatended for 
the bar. Not relishing the law, and 
being in possession of both fortune and 
position, he retired to- his patrimonial 
estate in 1774, and became thenoeforth 
poetically " The Hermit of Eart^m," 
in Sussex. He was acquainted witJi 
Romney, the painter, to whom, in 1778, 
he addressed a poetical "\Bssay on 
Painting;" witii Edward Gibbon, the 
historian of the " Dediae and Fall,"' to 
whom, in 1781, he inscribed a peetioal 
" Essay on History." In the sane 
year, his '^ Triumphs of Temper** ap- 
peared. This was a terribly over- 
estimated poem, **in inx cantos," in 
the preface to which the author sa^a 
he had aimed at oombiBing in it **iBom« 
touches of the sportive wMness of 
Ariosto, and the more serious, sublime' 
painting of Dante, with some portion of 
the enchanting eleg«nee, the refiaed 
imagination, and the moral giaocf of 
Pope; and to'^ this, if peesiUe, wiA- 
out violating the rules of propriety.** 
We think he eompared hia chaff to ih» 
finest wheat. Am ** Essay on Epie 
Poetry" appeared In L78^; and an 
edition of thewraks of Miitoa, witba. 
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biography prefixed, ki 1794-9. In 
1792, he became personally acquainted 
with William Cowper. In 1800, he 
leaned an ** Essay on Sculpture,^ ad- 
dressed to Flazman. Besides these, he, 
with unwearied prodnctiTity, issued an 
" Essay on Old Maids," sev^ unsuc- 
cessful tragedies, o^, elegies, and 
epitaphs innumerable, a three-volnmed 
novel, and a whole host of etceteras. 
By his personal application to Pitt, 
Cowper*s pension was gained; so that, 
though believing him a very much over- 
rated man, we yet think his own words 
— applied to Mrs. Unwin — are true of 
himself, — 

"Cowper's friend; 
That single title in itself is fame." 



When the noble Christian poet died, in 
1800, his MSS.and letters were placed 
in Hayley's hands ; and he wrote a 
biography, in better prose than he ever 
wrote poetry. It was published in 
1803-4. Hayley wrote a tuography of 
himself, which we confess to not having 
read. He sdd the copyright to a pub- 
lisher for an annuity, which he enjoyed 
twelve years, till 1820; and as he had 
outlived his popularity, on its publica- 
tion, in 1823, it was a voluminons 
failure. Of his *' talented son," depo- 
nent knoweth nothing but the ropute. 
Unlike Hallam's ''early lost," he has 
left no traces, and has had no '*In 
Memoriam." — ^B. M. A. 



OR, AIDS TO SELF-CULTURE. 



I. Ftgurate. — 1. In the Bible there 
are 3,566,480 letters; how long would 
it take a person to count them, at the 
rate of 100 for 8 hours a day? and if 
a printer could set up 8,500 per day, 
how long would he be in composing the 
whole? and what would he receive for 
doing it, at 5id. per thousand letters? 

2. How much time, in the course of 
35 years, does a person gun who rises 
at 5 o^dock in the morning, over another 
who does not get up till 8, supposing 
both to go to M at 11 o'clock p.m.? 

3. Divide £43 12s. 9d. among 7 men, 
9 women, and 3 boys, and give each 
woman J of a man's share, and each boy 
1} of a woman's. [Or, if not acquainted 
with vulgar fractions,]— A contractor 
for a canal, 30 feet wide at top, 20 feet 
at bottom, and 8 feet deep, charged 
2s. 6d. per solid yard for working it. 
What was its cost per mile? 

Commercuil. — 1. What was the 
total weight and worth of the following 
goods on board of a ship, viz., sugar, 
300 tons 16 cwt. 2 qrs.; dye wood, 
73 tons 11 cwt.; rice, 96 tons 9 cwt. 
3 qrs.; provisions, 13 tons 3 qrs. ; marine 
stores, 13 tons 17 cwt. 6 lbs.; passen- 



gers' luggage, 7 tODB 2 qrs. 14 lbs.; 
seamen's personals, 11 tons 3 qrs.; and 
miscellaneous goods, 69 tons; at an 
average of 15s. 6d. per cwt.? 2. A 
haberdasher has on hand 254 yards of 
Frmch ribbon, at Is. 3d. per yard; 
159 yards 3 qrs. 1 nail of lac»j at 
38. lid.; 478i yards of red tope, at id.; 
and 379^ yards of narrow ribbon, at 
2|d. per yard. What was their united 
length and total value? 3. Make out 
an invoice of the following goods, viz., 
99 cwt. of Russian tallow, at 3s. 2fd.; 
f of a ton of Rigahemp,at £36 178. 1 Id. 
per ton; 100| bottles of mercury, at 
£4 8s. 8id. per bottle; 3 tons 1 qr. 
14 lbs. of tin, at £4 2s. 6id. per cwt; 
and f of a ton of Holland flax, at 
£75 10s. per Um. 

II. Write out from any text-book 
[which, however, quote], four folios of 
a day-book; or construct a set of trans- 
actions. 

m. /ftfe22eeftMi2.—l. Name the chief 
coast towns in Europe, passing £rom 
north-east to south-east, and tell for 
what each is distinguished, as &r as is 
known. 2. Place the chief battle-fields 
of Europe in a table, thus, viz. : — 
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Field. 


Situa. 
tion. 


Oppo. 
Dents. 


Dates. 


Victors. 












3. ArraDge in a table the following 
topics round all the coast of Europe, 
viz.: — 


Seas and 
Bays. 


Straits. 


Biy>er8 issuing 
from the Coast. 









Draught. — 1. Oonstract parallelograms 
proportional to the respective areas of 
the islands of Europe. 2. Draw an 
ontline of the coarse of any river of, or 
more than, 1,000 miles in length, giving 
the cities and towns on its banks,, in 
their respective comparative places. 3. 
Draw outlines of any foor lakes in 
Europft, giving the towns on their 
shores, 

IV. Give the dates of the reigns of 
the kings of Wessez. By what events 
was the supremacy of Wessex brought 
about? What were the chief events in 
the reigns of the five earlier kings of 
Wessez? [or, Construct a genealogical 
table of the kings of Wessez, and a 
chronological chart of English history 
from B.a 54—924 A.D.] 

V. Senior Division, — Translate, ac- 
cording to former directions, *' Catiline,** 
ch. iii.; '* Eneid," book L, lines 59—90, 
or " Horace," ode zii., book i. Write out 
the comparison of each adjective in the 
pissage, and underline each preposition. 

Junior Division, -— Translate the 
following passages literally. Decline 
each adjective in the singular number 
ooenrriog in them, and enclose the 
adverbs in brackets [ ]. 
" Gratum est, quod patriie civem popn- 
loque dedisti, 
Si facis nt patriae sit idoneus utilis 
agris; 



Utilis et bellorum et pads rebus 
agendis." 

'* Cum tristibus severe, cum remissis 
jucunde, cum senibus graviter, cum 
juventnte comiter vive." 

*' Invisa potentia, atque miseranda 
vita eorum, qui se metui quam amari 
malunt.** 
** Virtutem incolumem odimus 

Sublatem ez oculis qusrimus invidi.** 

** Pulchritudo mundi, ordo rerum 
cselestium, conversio solb, lunse, side- 
rumque omnium indicant satis aspectu 
ipso ea omnia non esse fortuita." 

VI. Give the chief dates and events in 
the lives of Edmimd Spenser; or Francis 
Bacon; or Bishop Jewel, at length. 
Give an abstract of any poem, tract, or 
sermon of these persons. Make out a list 
of the chief prose writers of the Elisa- 
bethan era in a tabular form, as fol- 
lows: — 



Name. 



Dates of Birth 
and Death. 



Chief Works. 



VII. Whence do we receive the ele- 
ments of sensation ? of reflection ? 
What is the result of the operation of 
both of these powers? Define sensa- 
tion, perception. Name, describe, and 
define the senses. [**Art of Beason- 
ing," ch. ii.] 

VIII. 1. What is the nature of lan- 
guage ? How may language be defined ? 
and classified? What is the connection 
between ideas and language? Give 
some ezamples of the use of language. 
What may we regard as the lessons 
deducible from what has been said on 
the nature of language? [Neil's "* Bhe- 
torio," chap, ii.] 2. According to ex- 
ample given at page 77, write out in 
prose order and in paraphrase, lines 
127—168 of MUton's " Paradise Lost." 
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Thb £rst volome of a *' Biatsrj of 
Music" has been issued from the pen 
of Asgns Wilhelm Ambros. 

Mrs. Mary Cowden CUrke (bom 
1809), authoress of '' The Conoocdaace 
to Shakspere," &c^ is prepMrmg a 
bioprapli^ of her £ather, Mr. Vineeot 
Movello, mnsidan. 

Prefiossor M. Philar&e Ghaaiea, ciihe 
€oU^e dn Fnmcfl, has nearly ready an 
elucidation of Shakspere's sonnets, en- 
titled, *'ShakqMre, Southampton, and 
Pembroke," in English^ French, and 
^enann. 

Deaa MUmaa has prepared a brief 
memeir of LerdMacaulay, for the eighth 
vohime of the cheap edition of the 
*'fiirtoryof Eni^d." 

The fifth volume of Leopold Baoke's 
French history consists of annotations, 
emendations, additions, &&, including 
estracts from unpublished documents, 
relating to the contents of the previous 
Tolnmes. 

Victor Hugo is to give us a new 
i^Bme of Poetics. 

Theodore Parker's weiks are to be 
issaed in a complete edition, by Mr. 
Manwanng. 

A new edithm of Bishop LdghtOB*8 
worira is in prepasation, to be preceded 
by a biography. 

Chaarks Mackay is engaged in an 
attempt to unravel " The Mystery of 
Sfaskspere's Sonnets.^ 

Lamartine's **Life of Lord Byren," 
in the complete edition of bis works, 
professes to be founded on ** new docu- 
mrats." 

Thomas Hartwell Home, D.D. (bora 
1780), author of "* The Introduction to 
the Stu^ of the Scriptures," &c., died 
27th January. 

Professor Dr. WilliBm Symmgton 
(bora 1791), author of " The Atone- 
ment and Intercession of Christ," &c., 
died 28th January. 

Dr. Haw trey, ProTOst of ^tou, author 
of "Lectures," "Sermons, and many 
translations, ^ed 28th January. 



The lectures delivered t)y the late 
Professor William Tennant (author of 
** Auster Fair," &c., died 1848) in & 
Andrew's University, on "Palestine," 
" Hebrew Literature," and " The Oriental 
Languages," ace to be published under 
the editorship of Mr. GonoUy. 

Dr. William Brown is prepaxing a 
revised reissue of the late Rev. John 
Brown, of Haddington's, " Dictionary of 
the Bible." 

Mr. J. Stanyan Bigg, anther ef 
" Alfred Staunton," a nov<el, and <^N}gbt 
and the Soul," a poem, has a mm 
Tohime of poelary Teady for press. 

Mr. WUliam J<^nstone, author ef 
^Nightshade," and other novels, is 
issuing, in the pages of the Devontkin 
Pairiotj of which he is editor, a tale ef 
the Indian Mutiny, entitled " The Lotos- 
Flower." 

A Btetue of Lessor (1729—1787), 
the author of " Laocoon," &c., is to be 
placed beside those of Schiller sni 
Goethe, in front of the great pnliflic 
staircase of the Boyal Theatre, Berlin. 

The new Italian journal, the MeH- 
atorCj is edited by Father PaasagHa, 
and the Marquis Oavour, brother of the 
late prime minister. 

The " true stoiy " upon which * The 
Collegians'* and the "CoUeen Bcwo" 
are both founded, is related hi Burked 
^ Bomance of the Foram." It was abo 
the foundation of a narrative entitiBd 
« The Poor Man's Daughter," fnaverifls 
of " Tales of Iri^ Life." 

A suit, at the instance of Bev. JaiMB 
Fendall, rector of Hariton, Cambridge, 
in the diocese of Ely, agamst Bev. 9. 
B. Wilson, vicar of Great Staughton, 
Hunts, author of one of liie papers in 
**^ Essays and Reviewsj" has been insti- 
tuted in the Court of Arches. 

Bev. Dr. Steel, of Cheltenham, editor 
of MeliorOj has been called to Sydney, 
in Australia. 

Buckle's "^History of Civilization in 
Spain" has been translated into the 
language of that country. 
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On 4th Jannaryf F. A. A. Mignet 
(bom 1796, at Aix), author of ^ Fen- 
dalism," "Maiy Stuart," "Franklin,^ 
'*The Histoiy of the Revolution,*' &c, 
delbered before the Academy of Moral 
and Political Science, an iloge on Henry 
HaUam. It is to be pablisbed shortly. 

Bonsen's widow is preparing a ** Life 
and CocreBpondence " of the late learned 
Frusian Minister. 

^ Bible Psyoholo^** is the title of 
a new work by Dr. Franz Belitzsch, the 
fiitingQished German Hebraist. 

The '*Life of Gameo** has been 
written anew, from original documents, 
hf Professor Plulardte Chasles (born 

**The Poets of fha Age of Louis 
XIY.," from the pen of M. I>1net, has 
been issued. 

Prince Osoar, of Sweden, the trans- 
lator of Herder's "Cid," has lately 
. published a version into Swedish, of 

Goethe's ** Torquato Tasso." 
I WilQam Ferguson, gasfitter and 
{lumber, in Edinburgh, a contributor 
I to the pure song literature of the age, 
I died early in February, just before the 
I title-page and preface of a Tolume of 
hii poems, in tjpe, was composed. 
Jean fiaptbte Biot (bom 1774), the 
I iUiittrious French ^fovanl, et homme des 
I kareSf author, besides many scientific 
I worb of a high order, of ^ Eloges on 
HoDtaigne," and "Guy Lussac, died 
4th February. 

Ao MS. Scotch missal, of the tenth 

eentnrj, long missing, has just "been 

discovered in thd library of Lady 

> WiUoQghby d'Eresby, at Drummond 

Castle. 
I "London Society** is [said to be] 
I e£ted by Horace Majhew. 

Those who love literary controversy 
ought to read Professors Kingsley and 
Gddwm Smith's lectures on history, 
«nd the critiques on them in the 
Wettmmtier and National Reviews. 

It is said that M. Alexander Dumas 
(bom 1802) is engaged in writing a 
" Histoiy of the Bourbons." 

Ignatius Castelli,a German dramatist, 
&C.) £ed at Vienna, aged 91« 



Charles Philippon, the caricaturist, 
founder of Charivari — the Frenoh 
AmcA— died early in February. 

A new edition of " Lucretius,** by a 
famous Cambridge scholar, H. A. J. 
Muhro, is in preparation. 

The newlff'ditcovertd (?) comedy of 
Voltaire's is said, by the Athmaum^ to 
bea translation of Vanburgh's " Relapse,'* 
first acted when the witty philDBO|kher 
was three years old! 

E. W. Ashbee is engaged in a repro- 
duction of the folio " Shakspere,** of 
1623. 

The Arnold Historical Essay Prias 
has been awarded to Mr. B. Wright, 
B.A., Fellow of Oriel. ^'The Holy 
Roman Empire" is the subjeot for 
1863. 

John Riddell, Esq., Advocate, the 
most &mous genealogical antiquary in 
Europe, the friend of Soott, Lockhart, 
Sir William Hamilton, &c., bom 1785, 
died 8th February. 

Bancroft's "• History of the Unitad 
States," Vol. IX. , is nearly ready. The 
work will be completed in twelve vo- 
lumes. 

The second vol. of '* The Memoirs of 
Dundee," by Mark Napier, Sheriff of 
Dumfriesshire, N.B., is nearly ready. 

M. Martinez de la Rosa, President of 
the Council of State, Spain, author of 
several dramatic, poetical, historical, and 
other works, died in February, aged 73. 

" The Letters of Count Cavour " have 
been published as a pamphlet, edited by 
Professor Berti, but the Countess Alfieri, 
Cavour's niece, has protested against the 
publicaUon. 

The tragedy of "I^Tallace," from the 
pen of Rev. Robert Buchanan, Professor 
of Logic in Glasgow, is to be performed 
by bis students, this month, for behoof 
of the unemployed in that city. 

"• A History of English Literature,** 
by GStschenberger, h^ been issued at 
Vienna. 

Allibone's "Dictionary of English and 
American Authors '* is complete. >/^^ 

Tissot has issued a memoir, entitled 
^ Turgot; his Life, Administration, and 
Works." 
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M. Cohen, the celebrated French 
Hebraist^editor of ^Israelitish Archives," 
translator of the Bible, &c., died in 
Jannaiy. 

Mr. James H. Fennell is about to 
publish, in parts, a ^ Shakspere Cjdo- 
paedia;** a work which, if well done, 
would be exceedingly yaluable. 

One thousand two hundred francs 
have been offered, by the Tract Society 
of Paris, for the best '* Life of Calvin.'* 
They do not seem to be satisfied with 
Dyer's, which is our best. 

Charles Wycliffe Goodwin, Esq., late 
Fellow of St Catherine's Hall, Cam- 
bridge, author of the article, " Mosaic 
Cosmogony," in *^ Essays and Beviews," 
has become editor of the Literary 
Gazette. 

Hans Busk, author of '* Hebrew 
Lyrics," &c., died Feb. 8th, aged 90. 

James Buchanan (bom 1795), ex- 
President of the United States, from 
1857 to 1861, is said to be composing 
an autobiography. 

Dr. Eohrs " History of the Discovery 
of America" has been trandated from 
the German, by Major Noel. 

M. P. Lanfrey has written a " Po- 
litical History of the Popedom." 

A third series of Samuel Bidley's 
"Letters on the Philosophy of the 
Human Mind " is in preparation. 

Gerald Massey (bom 1828) is un- 
derstood to be the writer of the ''social" 
leader in the Datli/ Telegraph, 

Dr. Theodor Aufrecht, of Berlin, 
Professor elect of Sanscrit in the 
University of Edinburgh, has been made 
an honorary M.A. of Oxford. 

There has been a talk among the 
Greeks of nusing a monument at Mis- 
solonghi, in memory of Lord Byron, 
who died there, " after an illness of ten 
days," at 6 p.m^, 18th April, 1824. 

The Chancellor's gold medal at Cam- 
bridge is offered for a poem on "The 
Prince Consort's Death." 

In Canada a small edition for private 
circulation has been issued of poems 
published in 1830 and 1832, but since 
suppressed, chiefly on SBSthetic grounds, 
by the Poet Laureate. 



A second edition of Ticknoi^B *^ Span- 
iah Literature" is in type. 

Mr. Charles Dickens has a new woric 
of fiction nearly ready. It is to appear 
in the usual green covers, illnstaited 
by Hablot Browne, monthly. 

The monument entrusted to John 
Steell, F.aS. (bom 1804), to be 
executed in memory of Christoito 
North, is now, we hear, ready. Why 
is it not on its site and in sight? 

A commercial and political migaaina, 
to be called the Exchange, is to be 
issued in March. { 

The Bev. F. C. Cook, one of the 
contributors to Smith's " Dictionary of 
the Bible," and to "^ds to Faith," 
and one of her Majesty's Inspectors of 
Schools, has been chosen a preacher of 
Liocoln*s Inn, in lieu of Dr. William 
Thomson, Bi^op of Gloucester and 
Bristol. 

Mr. Charles Boss has compiled a 
Parliamentary Becord of Session 1861. 

The subject of theSeatonian prise 
poem at Cambridge is to be ''King 
Josiah." 

The philosophy of Arthur Schopen- 
hauer has been recently expounded by 
M Frauenstedt, and his life by M. W. 
Gwinner. 

Dr. Domenicns Mettenleiter has, 
after twenty years' labour on it, pro- 
duced a biography of Haydn the mu- 
sician. 

A new University is to be established 
in Bussia, at Nicolaiev, on the Bbck 
Sea. 

The Hulsean Divinity Lectureship 
has this year been conferred on the 
Bev. John Saul Howson, D.D. 

A " History of the Boyal Academy" 
(founded 1768) is in preparation by 
Mr. William Sandby. 

An edition of "Shakespeare," with 
a carefully revised text, is to be issued 
at Cambridge, under the editorship of 
W. G. Clark, editor of "Brimle/s 
Essays," H. B. Luard, and J. Glover. 

A great part of Gutzlaff's trans- 
lation of the Bible into Chinese has been 
published in the land of tea, "by 
authority." 



C&^ Rattle 0f % §00b, 

AN ODD CHAPTEE EROM "THE HISTOEY OF 
CONTEOVEESY." 

" The first great literary war that bad been waged ia England" 
has, as Hallam says, " still the prerogative of being remembered," 
though it has not always had the fortune to be understood. Yet 
the prominent place it has in literary history ; the frequency with 
which it is alluded to ; the manner in which it brings together in the 
mind the men of letters of the closing portion of the seventeenth 
century, and the large bulk with which it bulges in the pages of 
many biographic sketches, give it an interest and importance of no 
mean magnitude. Like " the tale of Troy divine,' it may bear 
re-telling, could we only find a Homer who could set the great con- 
troversy to music. But, alas! Homers are scarce, and even an 
Herodotus is not an every-day production in our degenerate a^e ! 
A humbler chronicler may, in default, essay the task of recordmg, 
in unadorned and pretentionless prose, the story of the fieroe 
encounter of wits and scholars upon the question of the superiority 
of ancient or modem learning — of Bojle against Bentlef » and 
Bentley against Boyle, and of their aiders and abettors in the 
"doughty fray." 

Were there ever such times as ours P were there ever such men 
as we P are questions which young enthusiasts can scarcely refrain 
from asking themselves. Thoughts of such a sort had been mooted 
here and there, and now ana then, along the line of literature, from 
the "revival of letters" onwards — and do even yet occasionally 
find expression in various forms, and under many disguises. 
Articulate utterance was, however, given to these questions, put 
in a debateable form, by a man of considerable learning, ingenmty, 
literary ability, and grace of expression— Charles Perrault (162&— 
1?03), member of the French Academy, and author of a poem 
entitled "Le Si^cle de Louis XIV." In 1687, he issued his 
"Parallel of the Ancients and Modems in all that relates to Arts 
and Sciences." This work consists of a series of dialogues between 
Aree interlocutors — one scholarly, but, just because scholarly, 
deeph* prejudiced in favour of the olden tmies ; another, gay and 
woMy, sensitively alive to aU modem impressions ; and the third, 
eool, dispassionate, and reflective, somewhat acquainted with both 
the old and the new. The book suited the age ; it proved, to all 
Ihose who had not studied the subject, that tike moderns excelled 
^ ancients, and it, of course, acquired a great popularity at once. 
Fwitenelle (1657—1757), a nephew of the dramatist Comeille, a 
jnjttiematician, philosopher, and literary man of some mark, in his 
"-^^urse on Pastoral Poetry," maintained the same thesis; and 
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La Motte (1672 — 1731), a poet, dramatiBt, and critic, ffave his aid 
in the sldrniish, and with a good deal of subtlety advocated the 
inferiority of the anciei^. fioileau (1096 — 1711), in the critical 
remarks attached to his translation of Longinns's " Treatise on the 
Sublime," in " Ode sur la Prise de Namur," and in his " Art of 
Poetry," took the opposite side, amd maintained it whh dignity, 
moderation, and vigour. Bacine (163&--1609), the dramatist, and 
Boileau's fellow historiographer, in the preface to his " Iphig^nie 
en Aulis," and elsewhere, took Hie part of the anei^i^ ; as did, 
ako, the learned Madame Darner, and several others* Ananrnsing 
though exaggerated notiee of this cont^^ovopsy is contained in JJoffd 
Macaulay's "Essay on Sir William Teinj^," which is worthy of 
perusal, Wt not of implicit aeceptanoe. ^nstiiee Bodgell wrote an 
accotmt of it ; and Pope's letters refer to it. 

Pr^^oh literature was, at the period to wiiieh we refer, vary 
widely read in England; and b31 our learned men held it to lie 
^leir duty to keep themselves €sw cowrant with the letters of oar 
neighbours. This "very pretty quarrd" was soon transferred to 
our literature, and the questions, ajritated in France with wit a&d 
vivacity, were in England debated with wrath and ammooy. 
Among the authors stimulated by the strife, the first of note was 
Sir William Temple (1628^1699), a statesman, diplomat, and 
writer of more than respectable aEttainm^sfts. He had been 
educated by the cdiebrated Dr. S«lph Oudwor4^i^(1617— 1^8), 
Begins Professor of Hebrew at Cambridge, auliior of " The Tree 
Intellectual System of the Universe," — and may be presumed to 
Imve acquired, under a man so prodigally eudowed witn learning as 
he, a lof% noticm of, as weH as a fair aoquaintamce with, the literature 
of the andents. Dr. Samxicd Johnson praises Temple aA^'tiie firrt 
writer who gave cadence to English prose ;" and Thadkeray a^Gbms 
liiat his " style is the perfection of •practised and easy good-breeding 
If he does not penetrate veiy deeply into a subject, he pro^^sses a 
very gentlemanly aequaintanoe with it; and if he makes rather a 
paiude of Latin, it was the custom of has day;" while Dr* 'E^ek 
aflSrms that he has touched ^^tbe goldrai mean" between ^ a neglif^eiit 
simplicity and the highest-de^pree of ornament." Hailam, in speaking 
of the work which Sir WiUiam Temple coniributed to this deibate, 
says truly, that it displays '^ more zeai tiian prudence or know- 
ledge ;" but he neither laughs at it, nor underrates it, m Macttubnr 
has done, though he distinctly enanoiates the opinvm (in whidi wX 
men now agree), that *' it was, in fact, such a credulous aoid super- 
ficial view as might have been taken by a pedaiU; of 1^ sixteoith 
century? for it is in science-*— taldng -fiie word laargely, — fuUy as 
mudi as in works of genius, that he denies th« mm&ak» to lurro 
be«i surpassed." This judgment is quite fair. Sir William T^CD|9to'« 
inteHecft was by no means choicely critical ; and not only igniHWoee, 
but credulity, may be justly charged against him< PerrM:^ty by a 
hi^py metaphor, had mt out a good view on l^e matter, by saytof 
thait the ntodems "mm^ hare more knowledge ^an tiie anotents,' 
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leeause we have the adrantage of theirs and our own : just as a 
dwarf, standing upon a giant's shoulders, sees more and further 
tiban he." To this, which one would fancy was irrefragable wiough, 
Tinnple replies by asking, " What are become of the charms of 
music^ by which men and beasts, fishes, fowls, and serpents, were 
80 frequently enchanted, and their very natures changed ; by which 
the passions of men were raised to the greatest height and violence, 
and then as suddenly appeased, so that they might be justly said to 
be tamed into lions or lambs, into wolves or into narts, by the 
powers and charms of this admirable music?" which is anything 
W an adequate refutation. As an instance of his inappreciation of 
eonsej^uences, we might refer to his saying, that " there is nothing 
new in astronomy to vie with the ancients, unUss it he the Coper- 
mean svstem ;" and, as a proof 'of his want of genuine literary taste 
and judgment, we might quote his assertion — m the ^e of Milton, 
and half a century after Snakspere's death — ^that Sir Philip Sidney 
was " both the greatest poet and the noblest genius of any that have 
leSt writings behind him, and published in ours or in any modern 
language." Of the philosophy of Descartes and Hobbes he makes 
mention ; of the speculations, researches, and discoveries of Bacon, 
(Bobert) Boyle, and Newton, he seems to have been unaware. 
Though this work, entitled, " Essay upon the Ancient and Modern 
Learning," and published in 1694, contains ideas such as these quoted 
or referred to, wnich we should now be inclined to include in a cate- 
gory xmder the heading, " Foolishness," it is not to be supposed that 
it was aU of an equally indifferently wise character. There are, in-, 
deed, many excellently sage remarks, and several passages of a very 
elevated tone, both in thought and expression. For instance, his 
opinion that a nmltitude of hel{>s often hinders, rather than favours, 
tne culture and ripening of original genius : — " It is very possible 
that mrai may lose rather than gain by these (superfluous helps) ; 
may lessen the force of their own genius, by forming it upon that of 
omeTB ; may have less knowledge of their own, for contenting them- 
selves with that of those before them. So a man that only translates 
shall never be a poet ; so people that trust to others' charity, rather 
than their own industry, will always be poor. Who can tell whether 
learning may not even weaken inventic«i, in a man that has great 
advantages from nature P Whether the weight and number of so 
many ouier men's thoughts and notions may not suppress his own, 
as heaping on wood sometimes suppresses a little spark that would 
o&erwise have grown into a flame r The strength of mind, as well 
as of body, grows more from the warmth of exercise than of clothes ; 
na]r, too much of this foreign heat rather makes men faint, and 
their constitutions weaker than they would be without them." 
Judicious and elegantly expressed ideas like these, however, could 
not counterbalance an unlucky blunder in scholarship — ^which set 
the greatest classical critic in England upon him remorselesslv, and 
led not only to a war between the two Universities (Cambridge 
M 02;ford), but also to '' the Battle of the Books." 
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The blunder was this. In his Essay, Sip Williiun Temple affirms 
that " the oldest books we hare are still in their kind the best. 
The two most ancient in prose are, ^sop's * Fables/ and the 
* Epistles of Phalaris ; ' the latter exhibit every exceUence of a 
statesman, soldier, wit, and scholar. I think they have a greater 
force of wit and genius than any others I have ever seen, either 
ancient or modern.^' The critic was Eichard Bentley (1662---1742), 
the Scaliger of England. 

To make this side-controversy, which, however, as in so many 
cases, became for awhile the main one, intelligible, we mast 
exercise the patience of readers, whether classical or non-classical ; 
the former, by repeating what they already know— the latter, by 
relating a dull story, in a dull way, that they may in some measure 
comprehend the question ; into a consideration of tne merits of which, 
however, in all their labyrinthine intricacy, I shall not attempt to 
entrap, beguile, or waylay them. This may, perhaps, be reg^ed 
as a comforting assurance. To proceed : — 

Phalaris, a native of Astypalaea, in Crete, was tyrant of Agri- 
gentum, in Sicily, for sixteen years, about B.C. 570. He was 
infamous for cruelty, especially for burning insubordinates in a 
bronze bull, while he enjoyed the savage triumph of listening to 
their death-shrieks. 

" On Phalaris, whose remorseless reign 
The brazen boll and torturing fire 
Upheld, the cnrses of all ages rest." * 

When Phalaris was deposed, the mob rose against him, and sub- 
jected him to the same death as he had delighted in giving to 
others. Some rhetorician seems, in the age of the Caesars, to have 
regarded this monstrosity as a fitting personage to be used as a sort 
of lay-figure for a literary imposture, and to have composed a series 
of ilpistles in Greek, such as might be supposed to have been 
written by the Agiigentine tyrant. These snurious letters, of a 
post-Christian date, Temple had spoken of as ir they were veritable 
relics of the age of Cyrus and Pythagoras, and hereupo^i arose the 
literary contest to which this pa^er refers — though not without a 
slight, and yet singular, intermediate event, of which ike following 
m^ be regarded as a synopsis : — 

Dr. Henry Aldrich (1647—1710), the logician, then Dean of Christ 
Church, Oxford, zealous for the reputation of his college, had been 
in the habit of using all persuasives to induce the alumni thereof-— 
at least, such of them as could afford to publish at their own 
expense — to edit some one or other of the classic authors. At this 
time, the Hon. Charles Boyle (1676 — 1731), second son of the second 
Earl of Orrery (himself, idTterwards, the third earl), was a student 
at Christ Church. During Boyle's first year's residence as a 
student, the Dean published, and dedicated to him, his "Artis 

* Pindar's Pythian Odes, i., line 95: Abraham Moore*8 translation* 
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Logic® Oompendiom," 1691 ; and in this dedication he calls Boyle, 
** Magnum adis nostra ornamentum " (the great ornament of our 
house). Dr. Atterbury, afterwards Bishop of Eochester, and Dr. 
Freind, afterwards master of Westminster school, were Boyle's 
tutors ; and their pupil seems to have been docile enough, and not 
quite wanting in aptitude for the ac<^uisition of scholarship, or 
aestitute of promise as a student. Noticing the above-quoted men- 
tion of -^sop's " Fables'* and the " Epistles of Phalaris," in the 
popular work of the eminent statesman and diplomate, — a work 
wmch had been read with as much avidity as a romance by Mrs. 
Aphara Behn, and had even been translated into French, — the 
astute, logical, theological, musical, architectural, &c., Dean Aldrich, 
sagely suggested to two of his students the propriety of taking up 
these classics, which they should (nominally P) edit. To Alsop, w^sop 
was assigned ; to Boyle, Phalaris. The learned editor of the grave 
Greek compositions of the efjistolary Agrigentine tyrant had then 
celebrated his nineteenth birthday, and set to work at once to 
win an immortality, compared to which his father's title would be 
but wasted parchment. On January Ist, 1695, the preface was 
dated, and the work bore the following title, — " Phalaridis Agri- 
gentinorum Tyranni Epistol» ex MS. recensuit, versione, annota- 
tionibus, et vita insuper authoris donavit Car. Boyle, ex -^de 
Christi. Oxon., 1695." 

The honourable undergraduate of Christ Church College, in pur- 
suance of the task of collation, had asked Eichard Bentley, keeper 
of the King's Library, for the loan of the manuscript which that 
bibhothecary contained. It waa lent, though contrary to rule, for 
six days, and thereafter reclaimed. Bentley remarked, when lend- 
ing the manuscript, that the work was spurious, a mere imposture, 
and wholly unworthy of an editor's pains. In the preface to his 
work, Boyle stated that his edition was only partially collated with 
the King s Library manuscript, because the librarian had had the- 
singular kindness to refuse the use of it for a suflGicient time. 
Bentley wrote to the petted and petulant author, recalling the cir- 
cumstances of the loan, and demanding a retractation of the offensive 
remarks. Boyle denied redress, and told him he might seek satis- 
faction as he chose. Hence the war arose, and the following is a 
slidhit risumS of how it was carried on. 

The general question of the superiority of the modems over the- 
ancients, of which Temple had taken, the negative, was maintained 
in the affirmative by the Eev. Wm. Wotton, B.D. (1666—1726), 
chaplain to the Earl of Nottingham, then Secretary of State, an 
. office which Sir Wm. Temple had refused to fill. Wotton was, 
when young, a prodigy of learning, and was then remarkable for 
the extent and variefy of his linguistic acquirements, though his 
mind was neither accurate, profound, nor critical. In his 
" Beflections on Ancient and Modem Learning" (1694), Wotton 
expressed doubts regarding the authenticity of the ** Epistles of 
Phalans," which Temple nad assumed, while praising them so 
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highly. He was a Cambridge scholar, educated at Oathenne fiall, 
and Bentley was one of mis friends. To the sccoikL edition of 
Wotton's book, issued in 1697, Bentley added an appendix, in 
which he took redress into his own hands, and teased Boyk 
tlv>roughly for his pettishness. In ihia, he vindicated yniself 
from the unjust charge Boyle had made against him, and then 
gave an elaborate exposition of his reasons for beliering and 
maintaining that the compositions issued by the Hem. (Siarles 
Boyle (" the young gentleman of great promise, whose name is set 
to the edition "), as very precious remnants of the remotest a^es of 
G^reek literature, are the clumsy forgeries of some sophist or 
riietorieian of post-Christian times, aod sets to, with all his stores 
of erudition, and by the exercise of an unrivalled aeumi^i, to 
criticize the work itself, and the labours of the editor. He does 
this with intense asperity, with conclusive and unansweralde 
reasonings, with vigour, energy, straightforwardness, and strength 
of purpose. The reader is carried away, overpowered, oonvinoM. 
Objections are urged, refutations are supplied, doubt and demolition 
of doubt, thought after thought, argument piled on argument, 
learning heaped on learning, are tmrown out on the "p&ge, in 
apparwitly exhaustless profusion, and the whole pith of his imnd 
is given to his work, and animates it all. Classical critics are now 
unanimous in their opinion that the reasoning is irrefragable, and 
that the facts and learning on which these are bottomed are as 
stable, as sure, as the foun<&tions of " the pillared earth." 

G^reat < excitement was the consequence. The rivaby of the 
Universities gave heat to the fr&j; and the s^isation was felt 
through the whole of the domain of letters. The Christ Churdi 
men looked on this as an attack on their College, and set themselvfis 
to undo, if possible, the evil consequences which might ^isuo from 
the circulation of a work so caustic in its satire, so prungent in 
wit, and so terribly sarcastic. All the scholars of Christ Church 
clubbed their wit and their learning to inflict on its author 
a due retaliation. Aldrich, Atterbury, Dodwell, Freind, King, 
Smallridge (afterwards Bishop of Bristol), &c., aided Boyle,— if 
they did not, indeed, as has been ^'il^rmed, concoct, com^se, and pro- 
duce the after-named work, while t^'ie editor of the " Epistles of Pha- 
laris " was making " the grand ton \" Atterbury claimed ihe credit 
afterwards of planning, writing the half, and revinng the wheOle of 
the book subsequently published in Boyle's name ; and Warburton, 
who was the literary friend of some of the chief agents in Rework, 
has supplied confirmatory evidence of the co-partnery of wit 
employed in the production of " Dr. Bentley *s Dissertations cm tiie 
l^istles of Phalaris and the Fables of ^op examined," by the 
Hx)n. Charles Boyle, Esq. In this work, which obtained an- extva- 
ordinary degree of popularity, every art and artifice was em^pyed 
to punish Bentley, and to avenge the insult its authors pends^d 
in believing they had received. Bentley *s moral, religioas, 'per- 
.sonal, and JUterary character was attacked. In erudition, t^mas- 



tbap,asteBib of eksttcal zeadia^ and enticiil ikill, Bentley's assall- 
ftotoweie unable^ U> ^ope with^ as Hallani ei^ him, ^' the Oa»bndge 
^toA of cntiekm ;" mit in wit oad hniaoar, in fioiree iMTSom^i^^ 
m hitter iivroetiyo, in tdiei deKterons ime of litarary mifiBilea^he'ifai 
BO^mat^ for ihoae -vdio sang tog^dier, — 

** Hark! the meny Christ Church bells f 

or practised, m eompotational lanuliarity, ihe versatile Bean 
Aldnoh's five catisa oibendi. In lively sallies, in banter, and 
ridicule, he could not equal them ; bat in scathing sarcasm, in 
arrogant audacity of speech, in intense bitterness of antagonism, he 
outdid them thoroughly. He had this advantage over them, too, 
that he employed well-reasoned a^;umentation, while they c6uld 
only get the length of catchy syllogisms, Aot always free from 
fallacies. 

The mam question was, for a tone, of ooorse, riielred, and all ihe 
interest of the hour was conemitrated on the embittered duelh 
helween tiie 'representatiye man of Oxford aad the Cambric^ 
critic. Hhe Oxford rejoinder had a great suecess, and seemed 
qvite to bare earned the day. As tiiiere always is, and we suppoae 
will be, when a literary fra^ arisei, a chance of being heazd and 
notieed among tiie combatants, if not for the interest of what it 
written, tit least for the interest of what is written about— a great 
many little men produced lampoons and squibs, now unremember* 
able even by name, upon this notable and. noticeable question, and 
the men engaged in carrying it on. Witha grand persistent patience^ 
Ben^ey uMmrryingly prepared Iris weapon for a home thrust. 
Efristing the PunchAike caricature of some anonymooa wittr 
drax^htsman — ^representing him as being thrust into a brazen bim, 
and bawling out, ** I had ratiier be roasted than Boyled ; " the hostile 
depredation of Dr. (afterwards Sir) Samuel Gtcrth, author of ** Hie 
Bu^enaairy,**— 

So diamonds owe a lustre to their foil, 
And to a Bmtley 'tis we owe a Boyle; 

the meen of Pope at ''sla^iing Bt^tley;" tiie pers<mal late of 
Conyers Middleton, and many other minor temptatioiH to an 
maaature expression of his thoughts, he set himself sternly to the 
task of bringing together, out of his yast stock of reooadtte 
erudition, ficts from history, ehronology, antiquitiee, i^ology» 
to&prove 1^ autheDticity of the Epistles and the Fablea; jod 
ia 1^9 re-issued separatefyan enlarged '< Dissertation " on thtae 
subjeets. It has been customary to say l^t in i^ia oontroymf 
aH the truth was on one side, and all the wit on the other; }sA 
WarbartoD, who is a good j»dge,.and bore no favour to Bentiey^ 
afers'that Benl^ey beat the Oxford men witii their own weapons. 
Tb 1^ Dkssrtatixm a reply was threatened, but none appearedr^ 
at least, ncme appeared ostensibly &om tiiat quarter. 
At this time Idiere Inred am^ig ilie dependents of Ifo WiUiam 
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Temple, " at Sh^e and at Moor Park, with a salary of £20, and 
a dinner at the upper ger^ants' table," a ehaplain, '' who wore a 
cassock that was only not a livery,"— one who mi^ht hare been 
seen often, as Thackeray describes him, "with downcast eyes, 
books and papers in hand, following at his honour's heels in tbe 
garden walk, or taking his honour s orders as he stands by tiie 
great chair, where Sir William has the gout, and his feet all 
blistered with moxa." Of tiiis thirty years' <Ad parson it might 
bare been said, — 

"HenadBiniieh; 

He 18 a great oboeiTw; aodhelooka 

Quite through the deeds of men. 

Seldom he smiles; and smiles in sneh a sort, 

As if he mocked himself, and scorned hu spirit, 

That could be moved to smile at anjthing." 

This was Jonathan (afterwards Dean) Swift (1667—1745). He it 
was who, in workmanlike style, flashed a Homerioo-Babelaisianiim 
oyer the whole contest, at me wish of his relatiye-patron. l^notd 
mirth, agile jocularity, wit keen as a frost yet scathing as fire, cohuc 
power, ludicrous expression, singular learning, happy eloquence, 
trenchant satire, masculine Uiou^t, the yery riot of learned meni- 
ment and scholastic drollery, written in a viyacious, idiomatic, col- 
loquial style, full of grotesque inyention, exuberant fancy, and 
expressiye irony, mingle together in the rare treatise which, at the 
command of his master, this singular wit and humourist of Irish 
birth and English parentage produced. 

Temple's death, m 1699, doubtlessly delayed the publication of 
this work, and so made it lose a good deal or its spicery and aroma. 
Temple left Swift a legacy of £100 and all his MSS. Of his 
letters, he issued two sheeted yolumes. In 1704, the two works, 
entitled « The Tale of a Tub," and " The Battle of the Book*" 
appeared. The latter is a burlesque, suggested by a passage in 
Boileau's ''Lutrin," deyoted mainly to the depreciation of ike 
poetory of his kinsman Dryden, and of the learning of Bentley. 
It giyes, in the closing section, under the title of the " Episode of 
Bentley and Wotton," a most humourous phase to the whole 
controyersy. Of this exc|uisite though not oyer-refined satire, we 
can only quote a few disjointed portions, as specimens of an unex- 
ampled whole, yiz., ** There issued forth from a squadron of th^ 
heayy-armed foot, a captain, whose name was Bentley, the most 
deformed of all the modems ; tall, but without sh^e or oomelinefls ; 
large, but without strength or proportion. His armour was 
patched up of a thousand incoherent pieces ; and the sound of it as 
ne marched was loud and dry, like that made by the fall of a sheet 
of lead, which an Etesian wmd blows suddenly down frcmi the roof 
of some steeple. His helmet was of okL rusty iron, but the fisor 
was Iffass, winch, tainted by his breath, corrupted into copp^BSS, 
nor wanted gall from the same fountain ; so that, wheneyer pro- 
T<^ed by anger or labour, an atramentous quality of most malignant 
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nature was seen to distil from his lips Completely anned, 

he advanced, with a slow and heavy pace, where the modem chiefs 

w«re holding a consult upon the sum of things He gave 

the modem generals to understand that he conceived, with great 
submission, that they were all a pack of rogues, and fools, and 
cowards, and loggerheads, and illiterate whelps, and nonsensical 
scoundrels: that if himself had been constituted general, these 
. presumptuous dogs, the ancients, would long before this have been 
beaten out of the field. * You,* said he, * sit here idle ; but when I, 
or any other valiant modern, kill an enemy, you are sure to seize 
the spoil. Butri will not march one foot against the foe till you all 
swear to me, that whomever I take or kill, his arms I shall quietly 
possess.' Bentley having spoken thu^, Scaliger, bestowing him a 
BOUT look, * Miscreant prater ! ' said he, * eloquent only in tmne own 
eyes, thou railest without wit, or truth, or discretion. The malig- 
miy of thy temper petverteth Nature; thy learning makes thee 
more barbarous ; thy study of humanity more inhuman ; thy con- 
verse among the poets more grovelling, miry, and dull. All arts of 
civilizing others render thee rude and untractable ; courts have 
taught thee ill manners, and polite conversation has finished thee a 
pedant. Besides, a greater coward burdeneth not the army. But 
never despond ; I pass my word, whatever spoil thou takest, shall 
certainly oe thine own ; though I hope that vile carcase will first 
become a prey to kites and worms.' Bentley durst not reply ; but, 
half choked with spleen and rage, withdrew in full resolution of 
performing some great achievement : with him, for aid and com- 
panion, he took his beloved Wotton The two friends drew 

lots, and the pursuing (of) this adventure fell to Bentley. .... 
As he came near, behold, two heroes of the ancients' army, Phalaris 
and ^sop, lay fast asleep. Bentley would fain have despatched 
them both ; and, stealing close, aimed his flail at Phalaris's oreast ; 
but then the goddess AiSright, interposing, caught the modem in 
her icy arms, and dragged him from the danger she foresaw. Both 
the dormant heroes Imppened to turn at the same instant, though 

somidly sleeping, and busy in a dream Bentley, leaving 

the two heroes asleep, seized on both their armours, and withdrew 

in quest of his beloved Wotton At tiie fountain-head (of 

HeHoon) Wotton discerned two heroes; the one he could not dis- 
tii^guish, but the other was soon known for Temple, general of the 

allies to the ancients Wotton, observing nim, with quaking 

knees and trembling hands, spoke thus to himself: — * Oh, that I 
could kill this destroyer of our army! What renown should I 
purchase among the chiefs ! But to issue out against him, man 
against man, snield against shield, lance against lance, what 
modem of us dare P For he fights like a god, and Pallas or Apollo 
ate ever at his elbow. But—' .... So Wotton fied— so Boyle 
pursued ; but Wotton, heavy armed and slow of foot, began to 
slack his pace, when his lover B^tley i^eared, returning laden 
w^ the spoils of the two sleeping ancients. Boyle observed him 
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meH, and toon discoyerin^ the kdmet and shi^ of !^Mlani, kis 
Mend, both which he lilaa lately with his own hands new jK>lid]ffid 
and fflt, rage sparkled in hk eyes* and lesring the pmsoit aftear 

Wotton, he mnously rushed on i^ainst his itewapproacher 

Boyle, observing well his time, took up a lanee d wondroos length 
and shaij^ess ; and as this pair of friends, compaeted, jtood ekae 
side by side, he wheeled him to the right, and, with nnnaoal feree, 
darted the weapon. .... In went uie point (through Bentlej),. 
passing throngn arm and side ; nor stopped or spent its foce till it 
had also piert^ the Tahant Wotton." 

The question has been debated mwh. mce, and very &ir aad 
moderate statements of the arguments on each side of the contfo- 
versy may be fonnd in the xxxvth of the " Lectures on BlMtosie 
and BeHes Lettres," by Hugh Blair, D.D., and in the xxxyiiitdi <^ 
ihe ** Lectures on Belles Lettres and Logic," by the late Professor 
Wm. Barron. That Archbidiop Whately gamed a prize for an 
*' Essay on the Arts in which the Aneients excelled the Modems," 
in 1810, shows that the <dd faith has scarcely yet died out of Oxford. 

Li this brief notice we have not attempted to exhaust tifie sabjeot ; 
we hare merely wished to give a brief, intdligible sketch of a 
bygone ecmtrov^rsy. Should any of our readers be so intevested 
in the question as to desire-to read mcHre on the subie^, we subjoin 
a list of the most readily available senroes of inmmation. We 
have already mentioned Macaulay's «ssay on 8ir Wm. T^nple. 
His "Biography of Atterbury'* also contains a notice of this 
controversy, monk's ''life of BentLey" sketches it fuUy (pp. 4&~- 
107). Bvmer's "Essay on Curious and Critical Leanung;" IWa- 
raeli's " Qunorrels of Auth<»fs ;*' Jdm. Boyle, fourth Eaiiof Orrery's, 
" Bemarks on the Life and Writaags of Br. Swift ;" Hallam, in his 
" Liteirature oi Europe ;" and many other authors, s^plr notieee, 
allusions, or references to this famous " Battle of the BocJcs." We 
shottld {prefer, however, enticing some of our readers to go over 
ihe original sources,— to read the exquisite phrases of Knghsh 
used by Sir Wm. Temple, — observe his superiority to Br. Wol^toa, 
— ^ruse the slashing Bentley's able " Dissertation,"— and q ww r 
a laugh over Swift's exquisitely able morceau of critical fan: We 
have purposely re&ained from extennve oireet quotations not abso- 
lutely required by our narrative, in the hope ^lat we ^onid ««eoaed 
in doing so. Should we not, however, we may at least indoles the 
hope that our brief chapter irem the history of controversy has 
not failed in interest as a record of real life, passioa, and most. 
Ko usdess and barren controversy did it prove to be, though the 
main point was left undetermined. It stimulated sehekrriup liar 
many a year thereafter, and extinguished boy^itors of cL 
it igave the impidse to Ihat recondite studiousness, ^^dli i> 
Britain &om the contempt of Europe, and enaUed us to boasts i 
oilers, of Person, Ekosley, Hare, Thiriwall, Grote, AmohC lioog, 
Allen, BonaLdsMi, &e. Lai efiectixbr this, it \ma dfme wn^. 
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IS THE EEESENT system OF CHUECH PATEQGS^AGE 
JUSTIFIABLE? 

AFPIEMATIVE BEFLY. 

The ^cmghtlbl and ezeeedinglj well written article of '' Sigiaa/' 
in the consideration of 1^8 subject of Ghnrch. patronage, is worthy 
of studious ^camination. Afbcr a rSsum6 of what he may consider 
as a history of theenstom, he presents several reasons .in proof, in 
his opinion, that Church patronage is not jixstifiable. First, he says, 
'* MecoMse it is opposed to the genius of Christianity" and cites the 
passage, *' My kingdom is not of this world" — a fact any one, having 
the sHghtest acquaintance with the history of the period in which 
Christ lived upon the earth, will readily admit. Christ's kingdom 
waa not of the world — well would it have been for the world had 
it been; Christ desired that His kingdom should have been of 
the world — ^He came into the world for the purpose of establishmg 
Bis kingdom— -to set np in the hearts of all men ih&t heaven whidi 
is, ''within you" as much as it is without, in the exercise of those 
graces, and that b^ief, which He has appointed as the way to 
secure the realities of spiritual life. Christ wished that His king- 
dom shoxdd have been set up in the hearts of all rulers and 
governors. It was not so set up ; hence we have the reason why 
the early Chriatians '* never dreamed of soliciting l^e patronage of 
the civil power/' Under the circumstanees, it woidd have been 
most absurd to have done so. What wished that ** civil power " have 
thoi^ht, had an^ such request been preferred, as that of the 
''iq^l^ointiEKnt of Mshopsand deacons P " Why, that ''^civilpower "was 
opposed to ihe existence of the Head of the Church, set Him upmi a 
croM, and in derision s^led him ** The Xin^ of ih& Jews." vVas 
it to the murderers of Christ that the disoiples of Christ should 
have i^pealed '* in the appointm^it of bdi^ps and deacons P " Had, 
however, the " eivil power " acknowlec^^ the SoBiship ^ Christ— 
heoeme allkd with those who acknowledged His Divinitv and 
laedistorial woric, l^n it, in ccanmon with the disciples of Christ, 
mgjikii juatifiabfy have exercised a share in the appointmg of "bishops 
sad deacons " to hold rule over the Church. Tnere is ]»> objectiooy 
pern, to mteta and governors f on the contrary, the rule of rulers 
xojLgoremon i» ui^ehL The things that belonged to Casar weve 
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to be giren to CsBsar. That which was condemned was the niniist 
rule of the unjust ruler. The office was not condemned. If, then, 
the rulers became believers of the Christian yerity, they would 
become entitled to a voice in the nomination of tnose men who 
should hold spiritual rule in the Church. Hence we come to see 
that the pc^ronage of Christian rulers is very different from the 
patronage of unbelievers ; and hence we come to see how a man in 
an elevated position, exercising secular rule, may, with the utmost 
propriety, exercise rule in the collation of men to offices of 
spiritual authority. 

The objection which "Sigma" makes to ecclesiastical titles is 
without point, unless he objects to all titles. The simple Rev., 
adopted by the dissenters, is open to the like objection ; other- 
wise it is a mere question of decree. "What does the objector 
think of the titles given or assumeaby the Lords temporal? 

We are next t^d that Church patronage is not justifiable,— 
*^ Because the system is vicious in its administraiion.'* By the 
same rule, so is every system. It was our duty, in a previous paf^r, 
to furnish examples from dissenting churches, to extend which 
would be a very easy task. If " Sigma," or any other contributor, 
can fumidi the name of that denomination which possesses a 
perfect system, uncontaminated with any vicious influence, we 
shall declare to the world that which the world has lon^ been in 

Eursuit of— a new thing imder the sun. No ; imperfection is the 
iw of this world, but how the appointment of bishops would be 
improved by any change of the power now possessed by the 
Premier, we have yet to see. It is very doubtful, if ev^y member 
of the Establishment had a voice in the election of a bishop, if ike 
bishop so appointed would be more exemplary than those bishops 
appointed, say, under the premiership of Palmerston, who are 
men without an exception disposed to care for the trusts committed 
to their charge. 

''Sigma" goes on to enumerate certain abuses in the apportionment 
of the revenues of the Church, a discussion of which would come 
better under the head of ** What system should be adopted more 
equitably to distribute the revenues of the Established Church P" 
but which is rather out of place when " Church patronage" is the 
subject, although " Sigma" will doubtless be prepared to say that ike 
evil complained of is mainly owing to Church patronage. But he 
would tnen have to be told that the patronage of the Church 
extended to the poor livings as well as to the rich. 

** Another reason" ''Sigma " gives " is, because it fosters aworldljf 
spi rit** So does the system adopted by the Independ^ts, the 
Wesleyans, the Baptists ; in &ct, by any and all of the dissenting 
denominations. The system adopted by the Independents is simply 
this : — ^they erect a chapel in any given locality ; if the congregation 
should happen to be a rich one, they make it known how much 
they intend to give to a minister, say £750 per annum, and there* 
upon invite from other congregations ministers to preach before 
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them, with the prospect of being selected to fill the vacant pnlpit, 
and to become thfe recipients of the goodly salary, which may 
almost double that whicn they are at present in the receipt of. 
Surely, this is a system which fosters a worldly spirit! Only 
a little time ago, one of the Independent ministers, after being 
called in this fasluon to his present charge, where he received some 
£600 or £700 per annimi, cast about for a plan to increase that 
"good living." The Eev. Joseph Parker, minister of Cavendish 
Street Chapel, Manchester, in the course of a lecture entitled 
"Church Fmance Eeform," developed his plan for the attainment, 
to him at least, of so desirable a result. He writes : — 

" Let me assume, then, that a church has determined on adopting weekly 
contributions as a method of sustaining Gospel institutions. It will be necessary 
to number the names of the congregation. Each individual will have given 
to him a slip of paper such as I hold in my hand, containing a list of the 
various objects wUch claim support In addition to this slip every individual 
will rec^ve thirteen small envelopes, for use during the ensuing quarter. Each 
e&vebpe will be numbered — the number corresponding with that opposite the name 
in the general register. The individual will then proceed to the work of self-^ 
assessment, — he inll calculate his income, and determine, as in the sight of God, 
how much he will appropriate to religious purposes. Let us assume, ^r the sake 
of iUostration, that an individual has an income of two pounds per week, and that, 
on balancing his various claims, he determines to devote one-tenth of this sum to 
God. He has, then, four shillings per week to ' lay by him in store,' out of which- 
to meet the claims of religion. Let us further suppose that he devotes one-kaifoi 
this consecrated money to the purposes indicated on this list; his next business 
will be to distribute the two shillings among the various objects thereon named, 
the other two shillings being laid by him in store for objects not within the 
sweep of this list. Now he proceeds to work in the following manner:—' The first 
object is the ministry; how much shall I devote to that? There are three services 
in the week, — I shall give threepence to each. The next is the school; how 
mach shall I give to that? — I shall give threepence a week. The next is missions, 
-<pTit down fourpence a week. The next is incidental expenses, — put down two- 
pence a week. The next is the chapel debt and interest, — say threepence a week. 
The next is the County Association, — say a penny a week for that. The last is for 
colleges, — put down twopence.' In this manner each individual distributes his 
separate sum. Taking the figures just given as a guide, the whole will stand thus :— 

s. d. 
Ministry - - - - - 9 
Sabbath School - - . 3 

Missions - - - - ••0 4 
IncidenUls - - - . 2 

Chapel Debt and Interest * • - 3 
County Association - - - 1 

Colleges 2 

2 

Now these, though small figures, would produce results such as few churches can 
now boast. Let us suppose that a congregation of five hundred persons should, on 

! M average, contribute according to the ratio just given, the issue annually would 

I be as Mows.— 
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£ a. 


d. 


Ministry 


^ 


• 


975 





Sabbath School - 


. 




325 





Missions 


- 


m 


433 6 


8 


Incidentals 


- 




216 13 


4 


Chapel Debt and Interest 


. 


m 


325 







- 




108 6 


8 


CoUeges 


- 


- 


216 13 


4 


G^Tiflg a total of 


£2,600 






Tlus is a larger snm than is given annnallj by any e(mgregatiQn of fire htindred 
perMQB with which I am acqnaintad. We see here the * power of Uttles.' Hew few 
people proceed to such an amUjsis aa I havenowindioatedl Often theben^oenoe 
of the Ghnrch is the result of impalse, habit, or lifaky, rather Aan theexprsaiien 
of ferrent lore, or an assemnent of property divinely gtyen. I oaU yoor wg&M 
attention -to the MnpUekff of the working of this made. Eadi nwmbw of the eas^ 
grogaticm, having £Ued np his paper, retoms it to the trsasnrer. ]b the. l(^>lHea ^ 
tiieehapel, boxes are fixed, into whic^ eaeh woiahipper At9jp9 iht envebpe oontetO" 
ing the money as he enters to the morning or evening serrioQ. The treasiiier^a 
bnsfaiess is to empty each box hoai time to time, and to credit each person with 
the amonnt snbe^ibed. By this means the treasnrer can tell at a glance who has 
pud and who has not^ and an arrangement may be made wher^ defimltera may 
be called on from week to week. Sash is, the simple manner of carrying out ttda 
plan ef -Gospel support" 

In the conrse of a lecture on " Popnlax Preachifiw/* deUyered 
subsequently to Mr. Parker's finance aeyelopment* I took occasion 
to remark :— 

*^ On passing tiie booksellers', yon o^Merve an amonnoemeot of a pamphli^ ea 
< Ghnieh Finance Reform,' by the Bev. Joseph Parker. Anxieiis to knew what 
he has to say on the subject of ' the ahnighty dollar,' and witii a desire to kaow 
if he is abont to adopt Paul's plan — ^work with his hands at tent-4naking or 
otherwise, and then minister to the Ohureh according to the ability which God 
has given him— you buy and read the pamj^et^ and find youraetf alight^ 
mistaken. The plan is not to reduce the minister's salary, now over £600 per 
annum, but to increase it. The ingemously devised scheaie develops a plan l^ 
whieh a congregation of 500 persons diould assess themselves wecSdy, devoting 
* one-tenth to God,' — rather a taking form of expressicm,-— the half of which ten£ 
would have to be brought to the ' sailbtuary,'^enclosed in an eavebpo^ and dropped 
into a box, aecompanied with a printed form, in which, the momgr is apportioned; 
the other half remaining 4n store' for special objects. The cakulation ia made 
that a congragation of 500 would in this way d^p into the bos^ £2,600 per 
annum. The minister would receive £975 of it, the remaining .portion would go 
to the Sabbath School, Missions, Incidentals, Chapel Debt, County Association, 
and Colleges. If the congregation amounted to 1,000 in ntunber (and surely Ihat 
would be the case in Cavend^h Street Chapel), of course double the amount would 
be dropped into the box, and the minister would find himself in the receipt of 
the goodly sum of nineteen hundred and fifty pounds per annum! The scheme 
is really unique; it is worthy of Bamum, and shows that "Mf, Parker haa genioa— 
for money-making. Can any one be so stony-hearted aa not to answer his iHPIpMl? 
Only to thiak^as he tetts us, that a London physician got ' Jl hctoiBXD amsMAM 
for examining a patient; whereas, if a minister had Uen called i%.ha would not 
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prebftbljr hvr^ ^ a fartbingT It is really too bad! Tfiove en^kfc to be a 
'▼isitation' scale; and what we are astonished at is, that 1^. Parkvr has not 
propowided oee. The account could be sent in qnarterlj, and might mn tbns: — 
'To viaiting yonr familj^ one guinea. Prajii^ wi^ 70a after, sapper, ten 
ihiUingB. 'Visiting your wife when labouring under an attacked inflaenza^two 
guineas. Talking, to your serrant, at your request, on the impropriety of 
encouraging followers, ten shillings, Visiting you in your last dangerous illness 
—your life being despaired of— ten guineas.' Would this be worse than what 
we now have to submit to from the lawyers? Can we talk to them, as Mr. 
Parker asks, for fire minutes without a tax of six^and-eightpence? Be reason- 
able, now, and pay the lbbtlb bill without grumbling.'* 

'*Sigma[* may tiras learn of anothw sclieme which "fosters a 
yfojAdkj spirit." What will he think of commending his selected 
passagefH— " Lore not the world;" "Ye cannot serve God and 
Mammon;" and "How hardly shall they that have riches enter 
kto the kingdom of heaven" — to the notice of the Eev. Joseph 
Padcer, who is not a minister of the Established Church, or the 
nominee of any patron P 

The ohjection, " Because it is productive of fraud and perjury ,* 
ehonld not be made, tmless the law sanctioned or expressly permitted 
" fraud and perjury." " Sigma" tells us himself, that " one of the 
eaau>ns commands the clergy ' to avoid the detestable sin of simony ;' 
and the statute law equsdly condemns any bargain and sale of a 
. Hving." !nie thing to be condemned, then, is not the law, but the 
violanen of the law. We do not condemn Christianity because of 
the foohs of nominal Christians. 

"Sigma" concludes his objections by sajring, — "Because it is a 
gigaimtic ohsfaele to the spread of the Gospel" "It affords no 
gnarairtee that our densely populated towns shall be provided with 
(togyBwn of talents and powers suitable for such important 
spheres." And yet, judging from facts, even in this respect the 
pationage system is as perfect, if not more perfect, than any other 
system. ISo doubt there are some round holes occupied by square 
p^, and square holes filled by round pegs. But then that is not 
peculiflar to the Establishment. Instances of a glaring character 
oeold be cited, in which this is the case in every dissenting 
deneminaition. It is an instance illustrative of the fallibiHtv of 
human systems, as we have stated, and as we could easily show, 
not peculiar to the Established Church. The complaint that 
"Sigma" makes, that one clergyman will not be permitted to 
intrude upon the parish of aaiother, is the rule that holds with the 
Methodist and Independent Churches. The Methodist circuit is 
held exclusively by the ministers of the circuit : each cares for his 
own domain, and finds plenty of employment, however exuberant 
las spirits may be. " Sigma," however, is in error in supposing 
tixat a clergyman may not " open his mouth " in another parish upon 
saeh themes as Mormonism and Infidelity. He can lecture in any 
pubHe hall; but he cannot hold religious services in the hall 
wi^Kmt t^e sanction or co-operation of the resident clergyman. 
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All tilings ccmtidered^ the role is ratiier to be ccM&niMided ib«i 
otherwise. 

^' Wayam " objects to " Churcli patronage/' because, — " Hieren 
not to be found in tke New Testament any code of laws upott'lbe 
parochial constitution, or the adminisiaration of a system of Church 
patronage such as now exists, and therefore there is no passage wMch 
can be appealed to definitiyely, to settle this question to genend satis- 
faction.'* Surely " Wayam *' need not be told that the New Testa- 
ment furnished no examples of any of the existing systems in which 
one mau ministers exclusively to a congregation?. Where is tibe 
authority in the New Testament for the system as adopted by the 
Independents, Methodists, Baptists, or any other denomination in 
which ministers are se;b apart r The New Testament law is clear 
enough for the comprehension of the most ordinary mind. "Let 
him that is taught in the word communicate unto him ^At 
teacheth, in all good things." ''Submitting yourselves one to 
another ia the fear of God." " The elders which are anK>ng yea 
I exhort, who am also a fellow-elder : feed the flock of Grod which 
is among you, taking the oversight thereof, not by constraint, but 
willingly ; not for fllthy lucre, but of a ready mind ; neither as 
being lords over God's heritage, but being ensamj>les of the flock." 
Here is no word relative to uie inducting of ministers at the rate 
of £600 or £700 per annum, or of any money payment at all. When 
the disciples became evangelists, going firom place to ]^ace 
establishing churches, they were then ''worthy of^ their hire" — 
that is, while prosecuting such work they were to be maintained; 
but when the church was formed, we hear nothing of their paysient 
as settled ministers of the church : simply because the church was 
to " edify itself." No church, therefore, now, or at any other time, 
has any right, from the New Testament Scriptures, to elect and 
pay a minister to have rule over it. 

The statements of " A Layman " are, for the most part, repeti- 
tions of what had gone before, calHng for no special remark, save' 
that the spirit in wnich he writes his paper is not in the best taste. 
" Saline's " paper may be all that " A Layman " says it is, and y^ 
it is not in good taste to use the terms in which " A Layman " nas 
so freely indulged. Confute an opponent's argument, if you ais so 
minded, but luways in courteous terms. It is quite possible to 
write strongly, but at the same time fairly. While we are talking 
about Christianity, we should be careful to conserve iJie spirit of 
Christianity, which involves the great law of " doing to others as we 
would have others do to us." J. Johnsov. 

NEGATIVE EEPLY. 

A FEW paragraphs will suffice for reply on our part. We may 
reasonably complain that the real question has not been touched 
by the writers on the afBrmative side. Knowing it to be mainly 
a question of facts and flgures, we were careful at the ouuetto 
give a plain statement, showing that system was unjustifiable. 
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iNone of DBF facts and figures liave been ditprored, or eren con- 
troTerted. It was not to be supposed that C. H. M., in opening 
<Hi ^e other side, could answer us by anticipation ; but we had a 
right to expect that those who followed suit should join issue with 
•OS. This thev have not attempted to do. 

However, tor the sake of courtesy, we will notice a few points. 
C. H. M.'s reasoning is wholly- hypothetical, and does not touch 
the real question, though in his second and eighth paragraphs he 
oooUy assumes the very point in debate. Judging the matter from 
his own low ground of expediency, the existing system is not politic, 
as the statements in our first article sufficiency demonstrate. The 
plain English of our friend's article is, that whatever is, is right 
and best. His illustrations are very unhappily chosen. Every 
reader of Sydney Smith's life knows that his " wonderful wit and 
wisdom " barred his promotion, and that he was made a canon in 
gpite of the patronage of the Church of England, ''judiciously and 
happily exercised." He winced and fumed under the neglect and 
dishke of the dispensers of patronage, who did not appreciate, but 
were afraid of the man. It nappens also that Jabez Bunting had 
a keen sense of humour, and would liave been a match for the witty 
canon, even with his own weapons. Before C. H. ^. employs 
illustrations in future, let him be advised to make sure of their 
aptitude. In this case, the failure is egregious. 

Bat what are we to understand by this sentence : — " The English 
Churoh, permeated by the potent secular agencies resxdting from 
its alliance with every order of cultivated society, has been 
magnificently fertile in the high characteristics which have built up 
the national greatness, and lent permanence to the national glory 
(p. 16) P Or this, on the same page : — " The xmspeakable disparity 
of importance, alleged to exist oetween what is termed the merely 
mundane and ephemeral interests of this life, and that eternal and 
tr^nendous existence beyond the grave P" &c., Ac. Apart from 
their bad grammar,- do these sentences mean anything P "We 
cannot say. Perhaps it will be found that in his reply our friend 
uses language intelligible to ordinary readers. With one other 
reference we will dismiss him. The " Essays and Eeviews '* have 
"exposed their authors to social destruction and perpetual 
anathema," even within that Church whose system of patronage 
C. H. M. defends. We most positively deny that "ordy in the 
Church of England do the speculations of the highest mmds find 
safety and toleration." We maintain, on the contrary, that nowhere 
is there so little freedom of thought as within the Established 
Church. Her clergy are bound, and gagged, and fettered by the 
Articles and Rubrics ; and an offender is liable to the costly, and 
tedious, and vexatious prosecutions of ecclesiastical courts. 

" Saline" has erected a porch of more than one-fourth the size 
of his entire literary edifice; but we may safely pass by the 
generalizations of his introduction. He mistakes the precise 
object, and supposes that we are bound to produce a substitute for 

1862. ^ s 
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Uie «y#tem whieh we e<nidemi^. Tbk would be a fair snpfontioft 
if die queation were one of eompariBcm between specified — ^- 



but fiuch ifl not ihe caae. We are limited to a simple Yea or 3hif 
u^n a giren subject. Of " Saline " we have also to complain mm 
IjLG utterly begs the questi<Hi. On page 97 1^ says, "Aad wowt 
bave proven that patronage is historically justifiable;" wken, -he 
has, in ^Eiet, proved notiung, but has only made random «88ertidtt% 
Skiny of which militate against himself. 

Of "J. Johnson" very little need be said. The ccmfessioiL ef 
*' one of themselves " is a gross caricature, and cui impose onkf 
u|Mai ignorant or thoughtless persons. If '* J. Johlw>n "loiomm m 
mudii as we do of the writer of the book from which he ham taken 
this miserable extract, he would not feel proud of his chaoa^l^a. 
We may dismiss this as unworthy of further notice. As to the 
ifflefulness and zeal of ministers of the Church of Bngland, wItSe 
we admit the feet, we account for it, not upon J^J. '« tkeoiy, 
but by saying Ihat these clergymen are bad Ohnrdimeii nuit 
in the proportion as they are good Christians. They «re zealms 
Bxd' useM ip. «pite of theur churchmanship. We honour wovtfc, 
learning, piety, and talent, wherever we see them.; and we 
rej<»ce in success, by whomsoever achieved; yet it oaaaot be 
^inaaid that most of the energy recently displayed by ike clergy 
has arisen from a spirit of emulation of despised and ma^gned 
Dissenters, and has not sprung from any inherent power wrtiun the 
(^mrch per se. Judged by her own pretensions, ike Cfcuroh of 
England is a faUure. She claims to be regarded as the Kational 
Ohurdi, And ought, theref<»re, to provide for all the religious wants 
of ^le people. Aeeording to the eensus of 1851, neaarly ten naiUion 
and « hall peroons were capable of attending worship at one time ; 
but the Ep&oopal Church mid provision only for 5,d(>(),000. Whi^ 
would liAve become of Uie great masses of the people, had it not 
been for the voluntary exertions of dissent P Moreover, it must be 
remembered, that mudb of the elPort within the Episei^al Qiuzeh 
dwng the last twenty years has been the result of voluntaryism. 

W^e are aware that this is beside the real question, but we are 
compelled to give this counter-statement in reply to J. J/s ** state- 
ment of a few simple facts." It is idle to say that Church patronage 
secures due qualifieaUon on the part of ministers, when it is notoriosi 
that so many of the^i are like " dumb dogs which cannot bark." 
lliOJtLgh the clergy monopolize the national seats of leamifif, th^ 
preaching power is far inferior, taken as a whole, toi^t of me noa< 
lavoured sects. 

J. J. says,—" If I, or those connected with me, deem it right to 
build a place of worsHp, or to endow it, it is surely not too much 
that I should have the nomination of the minister." Very well. 
I could point J. J. to not a few instances where district churches 
kave been built by voluntary contributions, and where a particular 
tninister was desired, and was wniing to come, but where the rector 
the mother church would not give his consent, unless the after 
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app(Hntm«it8 were seeured to Mm and to Im suooestors. A ease 
xeeinUy oceurred in a poptdoos 8td)iirb of LcHidon, wkere a genile> 
n|E boilt a chureli at his sole expense, and was wilHng to endow 
it^Ateo/oQ eondition that he ^ould nominate tiie first minister, and 
l^st i^e congre^tion should elect suceessors. The evangelical 
reetior of the pansh absointely declined to allow tJiis, and the law 
sotted him in his objection, as the parish is his own preserre. The 
eensecp^ice is, that the building is now a dissenting ]^laee ik 
workup, against the desire of the benerolent ^rson who ereeted 
it, but who would not submit to this modem priestcraft. 

"nte highly coloured extract with whic^ J. J. concludes his arlmie 
needs on^ one sentence by way of commttit. We have lived in 
Hie rural districts of England, but have never seen the original j 
but we would willingly undertake a journey in ord^ to find it. 

We profoundly regret that the question has not been more fiiUy 
debated on the other side. Periiaps, in Jiis afBrmative reply, 
C. H. M. will favour ns with some counter-blast to the Statem^its 
of onr opening article. We can only reiterate, what we there fillly 
established, &&t the present system of Chnrch patrdnage is not 
justifiable, because — 1. It is opposed to the genius of Christianil^. 
2. It is vicious in its administration. 3. It tostees a-woildly spirit. 
4. It is productive of fraud and perjury ; and, lastly, It is a gigantic 
obstacle to the spread of the GrbspeL Siaiu. 



m 

AEE THE INTRINSIC MERITS OF TOPPER'S "PEO- 
VEBBIMi PHILOSOPHY" WOETHY OP ITS POPU- 
LARITY P 

AFFIBMATIVE ABTICLB.— HI. 

Taking the writers of the negative articles npon their own 
grounds, we think <we shall, notwithstanding their disparaging 
remarks, be able to show that the intrinsic merits of Tupper's 
" Proverbial Pldlosophy" justly entitle it to its present popularity. 
We a^it that the popular voice is " paradoxical and vaculating," 
and are willing to concede that it is enthusiastic and torpid by 
turns ; that the voxpopuU is not the vox Dei; that it is futile to 
appeal to it, when an impartial and appreciative judgment is 
required ; that it follows and adores the idol of a few, without 
understanding, or caring to understand, his teachings; that the 
popularity of a book is by no means a proof of its intrinsic merits— 
often the reverse ; and that many a work, hailed with loud applause, 
would, if treated according to its deserts, be " dainned with faint 
praise," and vice versL We are not now about to trace out the 
conclusions to which these admissions naturally lead us, and shall 
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not stay to inquire whether tkere are an]rwliom we may confidently 
appoint judges of literature, and on whose verdict we may rely ; or 
any chosen few whose business it may and oiight to be to select the 
intellectual nutriment of the masses. Admitting that th.e populaiity 
of a book does not afford an unfailing criterion of its real merit, we 
are willing to judge the book by the manner in which the avowed 
object of the author has been carried out, and the degree of intel- 
l^ence shown in its reception by those for whom it was primarily 
designed. The object of the author is admitted by our opponents 
to be a good and laudable one, and therefore deserving of encourage- 
ment. The question, then, is — Has the professed object been 
carried out in a satisfactory manner? Does the book attain its 
object at all P Our opponents reply, No. We will take their 
objections to the book seriatim, and examine them in detail. 

First. It is stated that the leading princi])le inculcated in " Pro- 
verbial Philosophy" is passiyeness and inertia in the affairs of life; 
that we are to sit still, --let things take their coarse, and all will come 
right at last. In reply to this assertion, we would ask our oppo- 
nents to peruse the Allowing address to man, taken from the article 
« On Life:"— 

*' Dost thon live, man? dost thoa live, or only breathe and labour? 

Art thoa free, or enslaved to a rontine — the dull machiDerj of halnt? 

For one man is quickened into life, where thonsands exist as in a torpor, — 

Feeding, toiling, sleeping — an insensate, weary round! 

The plough, or the ledger, or the trade, with animal cares and xndotonoe, 

Make the mass of vital years a heavy lump, unleavened. 

Thon wilt not irake to think, and feel, a minnte in a month. 

See thon livest whilst thon art; for heart roust live, and sonl; 

But care, and sloth, and sin, and self, combine to kill that life. 

A man will grow to an automaton appendage to the connter or the desk 

If mind and spirit be not roused to raise the plodding groveller." 

Is there any passiveness inculcated here P or in the following, from 
"Cheerfulness"?— 

'^ Not few, nor light, are the burdens of life. Then load it not with heaviness 
of spirit. 

The tide is strong against us. Good oarsmen, pull or perish. 
If your arms be slack for fear, ye shall not stem the torrent. 

Struggle, thou art better for strife, and the very energy shall hearton thee. 
Good is taught in Spartan schools, — hard lessons and rough discipline.** 

Or, again, this from " To-day " P— 
** To-day the lists are set, and thou must bear thee bravely,— 
Tilting for honour, life or death, without reproach. 

Pain is that excuse thou canst escape; and thy mind is respdnsible for wrong, 

In the voyage of life, down the dark tide of time 

Stand boldly to thy tiller. Guide thou by the Pole-star, and escape." 
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Or this, from "Anticipation"?— 

** Cease to snticipate misfoitane; there are still many chances of escape; 
Bat if it come, be oonrageons; face it, and conquer thy calamity.*' 

Does it appear from this that we are to sit passive, and let troubles 
come P lio : " There are many chances of escape." But how P 
By availing ourselves of our opportunities. 

*" Ambition is construed into a madness." The kind of ambition 
referred to by our opponents, appears to be that of a desire to rise 
in the world, and make a name for ourselves. This is what is 
construed into madness. Let us hear Tupper on the subject, in 
the article on " I^ames :" — 

** ^rt thou named of a common crowd, and sensible of high aspiring? 
It is hard for thee to rise; yet striye; — ^thon mayest be among tbem a Mossos. 
Art thou named of a famUy, the same in successive generations? 
It is open to thee still to earn, for epithets, such an one, the good or grtai. 
Art thoa named foolishly? I^ow that thoa art wiser than ihj fathers. 

Art thou named discreetly? It is well ;— the course is firee; 

Hasten to the goal of fame, between the ports of duty, 

And win a blessing from the world, that men may Ioto thy name." 

«< Hope becomes a disordered dream." Does the following, fi*om 
the essay on ** Cheerfulness," tally with this statement P — 

^' But even to the darkest holes in guilt's profoundest river, 
Hope can pierce with quickening ray, and all these depths are lightened. 
So long as there is mercy in a God, hope is the privilege of His creatures. 
And so soon as there is pemtence in creatures, that hope is exalted into duty." 

"The general tenor of the whole of the book is, that all is 
Tanity." In one sense, this is certainly true. And we do not sup- 
pose that our opponents will, in this sense, dispute the words of 
** the royal preawier of Israel," who, writing witn the pen of inspi- 
ration, has emphatically declared that it is so. The only meaning, 
then, that can be attached to these words is, that we are call^ 
upon by Mr. Tupper to be misanthropes, because there is nothing 
in the world worth living for. Without denying the declaration of 
Holy Writ, we say this is the only meaning remaining. Let us 
see whether Mr. Tupper would makes misanthropes of us : — 
" Better is the mass of men. Suspicion, than thy fears. 

Let the misanthrope shun men and abjure ; the most are rather loveable than hateful. 
Society is a chain of obligations, and its links must support each other." 

Tupper is no misanthrope. He looks on all things with a kindly eye. 
Like Kingsley, he loves to speak of Grod's world; not, as some 
morbid sentimentalists would have us thiiJc it, a loathsome and 
abominable place, but a world stiU of beauty and gladness. 

" The gift of life is good. 
The life of heart and life, of soul mingled with life for the body; 
Gladness and beauty are its just inheritance.'' 



There is, as Tapper says,— 

** Labour nnto all, whetiicr aehiog tliews, or aching head or spint, 
Tia cnrse on the aoos of men, in all thor states, is labour; 
Kerertheless, to the cUEgent, labour bringeth blessings; 
Th» tbosght oC dntj aweetanetb toU, aoi travail la spieaaare^ 
AinI time afsnt in doings hath a cenrfoct thai is Botifbr the idle; 
Labour is good for a maOy hradng iq» hia energies to coiKpieBi, 
And without it'fife w doU; the man perceiving himself na^ess.** 

And agaiiL: "Els lines drag l^eir weacrj leng^ along." Is tiiis 
didlT«rm>sitf P — 
" Itov is beauty hx theToKig d^ttds, sad placid idiingfo beach, 

In feathery snows, and whisUing winds, and snn-eleetrie skies; 

There Is beanty in thaTtanied woods, dark with heavy f<diage^ 

la ianghiag fi^da and dintadhillsi the Talley aad ita lafce^. 

There is beaaty in tha gnlliea, beanty on the difib, beauty in aananddiadt; 
. Iftjoekaaad rivers, seas and pluns, — tlu earth is drowiMd in beauty. 

Thocigh sin hath shattered every Iteih, bow comely are thefcagmenta! 

Man, the noble and intelligent, gladdeneth earth in beauty, 

And woman's hoanty sunnath him, as with a smSe from heavetL" 

In reply, we- would quote the following as distinguished for 
weight and brevity : — 
** There be three chief rivers of despondency, — sin, sorrow, and fear: 

&R iaibe> deepes!) senaw hath ita fallows; and fear.ia a noisy rapid. 

Tield t&^the phaatwy (of .£Bar), (^imx 4Bnne8t ; resbt it, God will aid tine." 

We think we ha^e addneed sufficient evideftee to Tindieate 
Tapper fh>ni the ehax^gpes bnmght against him ; it now Tonains, 
berore w« are entitled: to pronounce our verdict in his fkvour, to 
examine what can be said in favour of him. We have agreed to 
Judge die book by the manner in which the avowed obje<^ of the 
writer has been achieved, no matter what that object may be, or 
whether it be bad or good ; for, according to this rule alone, the 
book, or any book whose object was avowedly a bad one, would be 
entitled to popularity, provided only that object, were fully ac- 
complished. 

The object of « Proverbial Philosophy " is to feniiA rwles for 
our ffuidanice in the affairs of daily life ; by the due observuiee of 
whi(»t, we dhall be enisled to *' hve while we Hve " in greater coon- 
fort to ourselves, and with more benefit to our feUow-oreattnres*" 
Hence it is that contentment with our lot is commended, not that 
we are never to strive to rise above our present levd, — ^the above 
extracts show that such a notion is absurd-— but that simply 
repining with our position in life will do us no good. Let Tupper, 
in nis^ summing up, tell us what he has done : — 
'^rhave told of. errors near akin to truth, and wholsomes linked with poisoo, 

Of subtle uses in the humblest, and the deep-laid plots of pride. 

I have praised wiscbm, comforted thy hope, and proved to thee &o My of 
complaining. 

Ezpenence has his sober hoiir» and charaeter its keco^ifoolatim; , 



I tMigM thee that nothing is a triBe, and led tbee with the traiii of religioa; 
I seorsed ridiciilet nor would himible me for praise; 
I pleaded funrwitiy for bmtes who suffer for man's sin. 

BeiiTit7f noUe thesis^ had a world of sweets to sinfc of, 
And dated aU her praise from God, the birthdaj of the sooL 

Then 1 1^ thee to thy solitude, loammg there of msdom,** 

If these objects liKve been carried out, surely none will withl^old 
tbe verdict of approval, or refuse the friendly greeting, We have 
not> S|iace for extraicts from all the topics treated of, to i^owthe 
spirit in which the aim is accomplished. We mnit ref^ on^ 
readers to the above extracts, and ask wheth^ iixete is anything 
ineul^ited in them calling for condemnation ; or prefiNniibly» to a 
careful and thoughtful perusal of the yolumes themselves^' 

Of his direct teaching, of the omission of which he is accused by 
our opponents, on one or two of the most important subjects, we give 
the following specimens : — 
''A babe in a house is a well^pring of pleasure, a messenger of peace and lo?e, 

A resting-place for innocence on earth, a link between men and angels. 

Yet is it a talent of trust, — a loan to be rendered back with interest. 

Fold the little hands in prayer; teach the weak knees their knseling; 

Let huB see thee speaking to thy God: he will not foi^et it afterwards. 

When old and grey will he feelingly remember a mother's tender piety. 

And the touching recollection of her prayers shall arrest the strong man in his sin." 

Is tbia direct, or is there anything to condemn in it? Again, 
pleading for brutes, he says,— 

**In the winter of life, when worn by coni^ant toil. 
If ingratitude fnrget his services he cannot bring them to remembrance. 
Liveth there no advocate for him? no judge to avenge his wrongs? 
Tea, the sad eye of the tortured pleadeth pathetically for him.'' 

The second rule laid down for our guidance in judging of 
the merits of the book is. Has the book been intelligently accented 
by those for whom it was designed P This plainly involves the nrst, 
—Is the book worthy of popularity P If it is, then the popularity 
accorded to it is intelligently bestowed, if it does not indicate an 
appreciative j udgment on the part of those who bestow it. If we are 
able- to maintaia the first, viz., that the object of the author 
has been accomplished, and that the book is worthy of popularity, 
—and in the above we think we have done so, — we need not inquire 
whether it has been iutelligently received by the ma^g or by the 
scholars of wisdom to whom it is addressed ; nor need we notice the 
objection that it is not new, for 

" That which is true, how should it be new? 
That which is new, how should it be true?" 

To conclude. We think Tupper's "Proverbial Philosophy" 
worthy of its present popularity m respect of its intrinsic ments^ 
foy thfr following reasons :— 
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1. The aim of the author is a good and loltj one. The aubjeefs 
treated of are such as fall to the common lot of man, or in whsdi he 
is deeply interested, or virtues which he should possess. 

2. Tluit the advice and counsel given imder these subjects is good, 
and such as, if duly observed, cannot fail to make us wiser and better. 

3. That a spirit of misanthropy, stagnation, and discontent are 
alike discouraged as unworthy of man, who is exhorted to be 
sociable, chari^ble, and tolerant, in his intercourse with ^s fellows, 
energetic, hopeful, and firm in the prosecution of his own weal, and 
cheerful under trial. 

4. That many parts of the book contain very beautiful passages, 
full of feeling and tenderness, as the introduction to " Life," the 
articles on " Marriage,'* "Immortality," " Beauty," &c. 

For these good reasons, we ask a verdict in lavour of the w<»l: 
now placed before the bar of criticism. H. S. 

NEGATIVE ABTICLE. — III. 

In the dim, dark, and distant days of a hoary antiquity. 
The Son of Wisdom gathered together the wise words of men ; 
Inspired by the Spirit of Wisdom he concentrated them in proverbs. 
Men listened as they were uttered, and said, These truly coew 

from God. 
But in these latter days, conceits and vagaries, meretricious show, 

and noise. 
Stand before the city gate, and vaunt forth their self-praise. 
The unthinking passer-by heareth the vain boast, and taketh up 

the shout, 
Be-echoes it through the earth, the base metal for the true, — 
Merely the fashion, dilettante, makes current through the realm 
Of literature, this spurious wordy wisdom, " Proverbial Philosophy." 

Thought-student, be not thou beguiled by the wide gaping multitude 
Truth in words of wisdom is not chosen by the mob. 
Whether gentle or simple ; be assured thou of this, proverbs 
Are a nation's concentrated thought, responsive in every heart. 
But while the general treasure is shared in by all, 
l^one possesses all, each only has his part of the great wealth of truth. 
For, save by great labour, and much painstaking toil and skill, 
Man has no appreciative response, vibrating through his soul. 
To re-echo God's eternal truth, to catch wisdom as it flies ; 
Therefore the millions' wide approval makes not Tupper to be 
sterling. 

Philosophy has stand-points in truth, and shifteth not 

At men s behest, their whims and fancies to please. 

Trulv it implieth two things ; not more can men make it. 

Dual is its number ; change not its course from the truth. 

First, then, it tells, when to words of wisdom united. 

The laws by which thoughts of the wise in words find ex^resnon. 
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And, seoond, it mitfi teaoh, what tho§e woids of wiadom say, 
To the tiKra^htfiil aad careless, the truthftd and the false ; 
Which each in his conscience ^mmends and applauds. 
While his life therewith accords or opposes, according to his wont. 

Tnpper, in windy words, challenges the grand title 

To teach ProTeToial Philosophy, for the mob, mass, or million. 

But his task he execnteth in sorry tmfaithfcdness. 

Yea, of all useful mstraction he most utterly faileth. 

He attempts not the arcana of proverbs to reveal ; 

Hie modus operandi by which wise thoughts to words are wedded. 

In bonds indissoluble, for the weal of the nations ; 

Nor teaches he of the great truths, why they have power oracular 

To move assent or dissent in the soul of the prince and the boor ; 

To cherish love or hate in the rich and the poor. 

Tupper darkeneth wisdom, instead of revealeth. 

By many words, that which to be truthful and of power 

In the heart of man, is rightly expressed in few. 

Thereby he emasculates truth of all its vitality ; 

Dilutetn water, without need, by making semblance 

Instead of substance the vehicle Of his thoughts. 

The great soul of wisdom concentrates all ite energy 

In terse, sententious brevity, its apples of gold. 

As they hang in shining clusters in the garden of knowledge. 

Not so with Tnpperism, where nought is found but wind and froth 

In true Proverbial Philosophy we certainly should find^\ 
Proverbs, in their power, both for good and for evil j v 
Proverbs, in their mfinitude, includm^ all men ; 
Proverbs, in their truthfulness, receiving assent of all ; 
Proverbs, in their plainness, understoodby the simple ; 
Proverbs, in Iheir loftiness, reaching to mightiest of princes : 
In all these things the high-sounding one has failed. 
Beware, Uien, of puffing numbers, made for weighty lucre ; 
And of figures from the Sow, for they are delusive ; 
Nor give them force or credence in your judgment of merit. 

The highest of morals ; the loftiest of virtues ; 
The grandest of men ; the purest, most noble of Christians, 
fihoTud result from its teachings, should it arrogate the title 
Of Proverbial Philosophy — the words of the wise wisely taught. 
JSow sad is our disappointment ! how utteriy vile is the cheat. 
Which gives ashes tor apples of gold ; dust for fine gems ; 
Making effigies of men from dull platitudes of virtue ; 
I^esative moralists ; vacillating Obristians, moved by every wind 
Of doctrine or discipline ; mere passive disciples of Viogenes, 
Toid of all high intellect and nobleness of spirit. 
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Searcher afier trattt. b««rav&^ tibift pitfyO. of moAatj^ 

This sliaia of the day ; thk inldQectnaliYagii^r 

Coined in ecoenlxkiiy; it is ^Eeeottd ia ymbemk^-t. 

Turlnd are its waters ^ wlien drawaftKimtMefiDnBtBiBQf triitii^ 

Soiled in the channel through which they haye passed. 

Seek not inspiration at its soarce» lest tiion shomdiit inspire 

The cold, clammy sweats of Death to thy youthful an^bxtion^ 

And be looked for ever in the cold recesses of its Jiegatrres. 

Philosophy it is not ; Proverbs there are none j ♦ 

The fine gold is debased by admixture with Tu^perism. 

Arguing for truth and literary purity ia its entirety. 

We have parodied the mocking eccentricity, ccf Topperism ; 

To show to thee, O reader, in what measure thou, must sjiSet, 

Shouldst thou attempt as. many pages thrice-told as lines ia tfeis 

parody. 
Surely thy patience is great, couldst thou achieve the mastery 
Of so much weakness and wordiness, and such lack of sense. 
Ere we part, let our prayer be to thee, in all sincerity, 
Pin not thy faith, love, and reverence to Tapper's PhilosopI^. 

Adam Bsa>m* 



U' 
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OUGHT MAEEIAGE WITH A DECEASED WIFKS- 
SISTEE TO BE LEGALIZED^ 

APFIEMATTVB ABTICLB. — VT. 

Thebb are aome of nan's laws, which may be more honoured iii 
the breaking of them than in thmr observance.* Happily, in* ear 
own country but few such exist. We may as well st»te, at tite 
outset, that we do not hold the so-called '^ Divine rig^t (^ Inagii*' 
nor have we any eonfidmice in the infallibility of human l a w gi fwa; 
neither do we blindly say Amen to all the ancient Fathers may 
have written. We would' not be misunderstood ; we do •not-desim 
human government, nor do we look with oontsenorpt on the ISmmm^ 
but a bjbnd and stziet adherence to ail tiiat may be kid dowit bj 
these anihocsties we des^ise^ 

There aro laws whidi might; receive t^ atfamtion of statsancB, 
and render the natkmi more eomfbrtabie^ The reguiation wMoh 
forbids marriage with a deceased wife's^nster eomes^ into tldi! sale- 
gory \ and we iwould rcgoioa to see this act legalised in tJ^s^eooiilKyy 
as in otibw laadsi* Whoa humaa laws oome nearei^ to Drnn«, ihey 
are dose upon perffietion,.and they ffi*e wi^ calcplatwA to maJot w 
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saiioii governed bj tben ^ppy md froeperooB. The preieftt 
qiiesftlbiiy vhemerer and ivbererer ditousted, is invanably taken and 
oompMred with the Bible.^ Our adTeraaries lead ug to Ler. wrvi., 
and point, witli xmraffed. beow, to verse 18« And tiii» is tiie onfy 
plaoe in liie whole Seriptnre which can at all be applied to ms 

rsatfton, in oider to-arriye at some decision; And wnat deeisifin 
tiiey oeme toP They employ a ttseftd, premise, and draw a oob- 
Tenient infegraaee, saying, Since a man may not marry his brother^s 
wife, therefore a woman may not marry her sister's husband. We 
cannot hoLd Hob inference correct ; and if oar opponents go to the 
word of God, we shall be glad to have a plain law derived item, its 
paceB» not a hnman and.ooneeqnently fallible inflnrenoe. 

We raiffht not have denmned to be guided by this inferenee, 
however, had we not noticed what we cannot help thinldng^ an 
etromeons dedacti(m, drawn from the words, ''And they twain shall 
be one flesh*" Mock diligently is onr attention directed ta '* &ne 
AmkJ* All very good; hot who are to be one flesh, and who ace 
to be treated as one fleshP Not l^e man and aU his wife's reia- 
tkms ; no, not even by an inference^ bnt ihe man and wife akme. 
Let OB pot thie inference to ^nraotice, and try whether its propagator 
wonkl be willing to act it ont. If his inference be correct, he most 
be content to love his wife's relations as his own; to respect her 
fktfaer as his own ; to love her mother as his own ; to be as gen^rafos 
to an nnhmited nxunber of his wife's " eonntry cousins," or " poor 
relations," as to his own relatives. Most oonvenient and happy 
discovery this, for young Jadies with a large cirde of '* acqaam- 
tsnce." The line most be drawn somewhere, or cdse marriage, on 
this creed, will often tnm ont miserable* A man marries the 
imtman^ and thejfiwam are tdone to be onefieMh, It wonld be nnna- 
tiinkl to ^qiect a man to treat his wife's relatives, as his own flerii 
and blood. There is no blood relationship between a man and his 
wife's rdations ; bnt between his wife and himself, yea j nxid from 
ikem iwai» starts a nem line of relationriup of oomsanffoinity. 

From the nnhap^y inferraice jost discussed, we would try another 
inlBrence. From it we gather that it is nnlawfhl for a man's 
ksothertomany liiat man's wife's sister ; in plain words, it is wrong 
for two brothers to marry two sisters. Yet onr law allows it ; and it 
is-gaaarally eonsidored " so nice" when such a qnartett is arranged. 
I£" to all the wife's relations, according to the flesh, or bv consan- 
gsinity^ tiie husband is as the wife," and "to all the husband's 
loktions, according to the fleriu the wife is as the husband," then 
does it not fbllow tliat ''to<all the wife's relations, according to the 
flesh, the husband's relations are as the wife's relations " P and idie 
hoslMuid's brother, therefore, will be brother to the wife'e sister, 
sod may not marry her. We think we have drawn a ooraeot 
io&rance flEom the mferenoe deduced by our opponents ; but we 
AsU, doubtless, be corrected, if we are in error. 

We have idr«sdy said we have no oonfldenee in the inf&Uibility of 
humaDilawgiveBi; and aa we consider the law fead>idding marriages. 
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gVLch as we are adrocatiiig, to be a fallible one, so we bold tbe lair 
allowing cousins to marry, as equallj fallible. We Ibink but km 
clear-thinking minds will deny that cousinsbip is a blood-rela|Jf9&- 
sbip (we mean, of course, first cousinsbip) ; then why is it In^ 
to contract sucb unions P And from tbe issue of these unions ve 
generally find that nature has been aggrieved. There is too ameh 
truth in the old proverb, which says such marriages turn out eiliier 
''healthless, wealthlefis, or childless." Many children of these 
marriages turn out to be poor, pitiful idiots ; and should tbe mincl, 
in some instances, be strong and sound, ibe bodily condition v 
impaired, and a life of continmd ailment follows, from an erroneooidj 
lawful "joining of hands." Now we tbink, that since nature shows 
there is wrong in the union of cousins, she would also show it in 
marriage with a deceased wife's sister. But we look in vain to tbose 
countries where this act is legalized, for similar proofs of wrong 
being done. Since no de^neracy is observable in the issue oi a 
man and the sister of his late wife, we cannot see that ''any^t 
cause or impediment" can be brought forward ''why these two 
should not be j oined together in holy matrimony." Is it not evident, 
that were unions contracted which are, in plain words, forbidden 
by Scripture, nature would be outraged, and the race of man would 
become, even in his own eyes, what he is in reality — a poor, puny 
thing ? A foreknowing Omniscience saw this ; and in case man might 
refuse to be guided by the teachings of nature, Se laid it down as 
His law, that sucb unions should not be contxucted, knowing the 
restriction to be good for us. 

Who is a more natural mother to motherless children than their 
mother's sister P and who is more likely to feel for them than she? 
We know of many instances where this has been strikingly fulfilled, 
and the sister of the deceased wife has, by showing genuine, disin- 
terested sympathy, done much to restore the disconsolate widower 
to bimseli, — ^to make him feel there is yet hope in the world. It 
does not follow that, if this act were legalized, men would in every 
case make use of it, and so encourage unlawfid dreams of frituriiy 
in the heads of their wives' sisters, during the lifetime of their 
wives ; but if it were legalized, it would bring much comfort, and 
save many useless regrets, not to a few, but to many. And while 
we must admit that we cannot think any earnest and true Christian 
will overtake this step, we must acknowledge that every Christian has 
his moments of temptation and of weakness ; that in such moments 
many really good men have been vanquished, and become breakers 
of the law of their land. We say that Christians will not commit 
this act, — not from a fear of breaking God's law direct, bot 
because it is a law of their countiy, they will not break it, and so 
offend against Him who has exhorted us to " honour the king." 

Bishop Jewell may be a jewel, and a bright one, in the casket of 
.our Church gems, but in the laws of our dear motber country, and 
in the eyes of her children, fair ^lay is a ^^^rea^^r jewel. We do not 
•agree with the analogy that ancient Father has made out. He is a 
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eood authority, without doubt, but he was human; and as long as 
Mwnanum est errare, so long do we decUne being guided bj 
inference and analogy aUme, in so important a subject as tne present. 
We have shown that nature does not rerolt from marriage with a 
deceased wife's sister, as would be the case, were a man inclined to 
break that go od old regulation, " A man may not marry his grand- 
mother." Would that there were many Aylesburies in the land,— 
then should we have many majorities of 128 ! And we feel con- 
vinced that were each town ana village in the kingdom canvassed 
for its opinion in this matter, — and should each place return a 
verdict in favour of our question — ^Parliament would not scruple 
to pass the law required. Where, then, would be the plausiole 
grounds brought forward, professedly found in Scripture, for not 
passing such a law P If our lawgivers do truly believe they have 
Scripture to back them, they would not, could not, with consistency, 
accede to vox popuU; and yet is it not vox Dei? 

We have endeavoured to discuss this subject fairly, for it is one 
in which we have always been deeply interested. We are not 
wilfully blind to any argument which may be brought to bear 
against us ; but whenever and wherever we have heard the question 
debated, we have failed to discern tangible proofs on the negative, 
and therefore, in the present discussion, we uphold, perhaps erro- 
neously, the affirmative side. Beta. 



Serial ^t0n0mg* 

IS THE MINUTE OF THE COMMITTEE OF COUNCIL 
ON EDUCATION CALCULATED TO BENEFIT THE 
CAUSE OF GENEEAL EDUCATION P 

JLPFIBMATIYE ABTICLE.— IV. 

Thebb are objectors to every change. The objectors consist of 
those who imagine that their interests are endangered by the pro- 
posed change. This has been exemplified in a remarkable manner 
in the outcry raised against the Itevised Code. Principals of 
training colleges, bishops, clergy, school managers and school- 
masters all saw, or fancied they saw, something detrimental to 
their interests in the provisions of the Revised Code, and accord- 
ingly raised the war-cry of party against it. 

That many of the objections by which this cry wss mamtained 
have been greatly exaggerated or distorted, is, I think, sufficiently 
evident, from the remarkable manner in which that first outburst 
of indignation subsided when the provisions of the Eevised Code 
came to be impartially discussed. Another point, overiooked 
hy the objectors to the Itevised Code, is that the Minute was 
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sftrueted with teteenee to the general tdueoHon of HkB 
aad not of tlik or thAt particukr lomlity, or religiouB d 
the oommiinity. In making extensive changes, howerer 
tiioae ehanges.niAj be, aome will undoubtedly mSar£off » 
mb new.maddnerjhaa been brought into thorough woridag 
but there is no reaaon why aneh diangea diould not be 
iHdeas, iiuieed, it can be aatufiiotorilj ali^wn thact;, in fanngiii|p ikm 
prq>osed chanyie into Ibrce, greater evil will ariae than man otttt- 
timwg the" old aystem in operation. These xenurks appfy, J[ 
thiidc, to the Jterised Code^ which flkna at improfing the gansxii 
education of the country; and in bringing it into operatioQ^acnMh. 
parties will j^ a iftMtf be losers. 

Before setting forth the points in which I think ^ike Beiiaed 
Code tencte to promote the general education of Iho mnsaea, X wiiii 
to rq>l7 briefly to my opponents. 

The writOT of Negative ijrticle I. btfes one of his dbjectiom ta 
<he Sevaed Code <m the a»mm»gd fact that by it all reiatioB,b el w a fci 
the Committee of Council on Education and the fupil teaefaar ia 
abandoned. Is this aoP I think not. Hie Committee of OamaM 
daes not become a party to the indenture, it is tme: but it Jttm- 
tainly does not loae all interest in the pupil teacher; as may be 
seen by the following articles, whii^ state that pupil tcaoheBB wSSL 
be granted ^to a school only on the fulfilment of the fidlowing jqo»- 
ditions, viz : — That the school be reported to be— ^ 

(75) (a) 1. Under a certificated teacher. 

2. Held in suitable premises. 

3. Well furnished, and well supplied with books and 

a^iparatus. 

4. Divided into classes, and skilfully instructed. 
6. Under good discipline. 

6. Likely to be maintained during the period of en- 
g^ement. 
That the pupil teacher — 
(d and e) Be pres^ited and pass an examination yearly. 
(f) That the managers agree sufficiently to remunerate him, 
and to see mat he receives a stipulated amount of 
instruction firom the master. 
The weekly paymesit wOl, I am confident, prove beneficial, aad 
that ii should vary according to the rate of wa^^es in the locality is, 
I tiiink, but fair. My own impression is, that, m the manufaotonog 
districts especially, where of late there las been such difficidly to 
obtain pupil teachers, more will be willing to be enlisted umfer ^ 
the New than under the Old Code. 

In support of his point, ** C." says, that in lieu of the five years 
apprenticeship under the Old Code, the Eevised Code substttutes 
an agreement terminable at six months* notice. Surely "C.*' 
cannot be aware that there is a similar provision in the Old Code, 
as witness the following, which formed the concluding paragraph 
of a pupil teacher's indentures under the Old Code :^- 
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'Proviftod«}iii^tUlif tlw said (JofaaBin^inuto ot 9Uf 4iam ftAuan 
iter of the taid school Aball ^be^teUon^of ttmuMitiBg tiiB<«fpmtiMMdiif»<af 
Ae «Aid (Wimain Stow%) tben-and in mj ttich 4a9e («ltii«igk tin aud WlUiam 
Bll pli ii in#7 not in any rt^Mot have oonduoted himself eo aa to floUtle/ttioh mastoc^ 
isfll^caEidaBtly of this present provision, to dismiss him, or to procars his dismissal 
hf-mty Justices of the Peace, or other competent aathority), it idudl be lawfol for 
liaBy'-^^ the written ooosoit of ^e managers for the time bein^ of the aaid 
aslMMl, to pot «n Old to these presents bj paying to the said WiUiam Brown, in 
aiifticii to'the ]^«pOTtieoal arrears of his salaiy, u any be pa jM>le to him, each a 
fiaraber ««m as he wanld have been entitled to if be had oentinned to serve as an 
affemtiee under tiMse fressata for the fturtiier period of six teaiendar months, or 
jxsA titt end of the said term, wMch >ahall :firtt happen, «r an^ snm as AtSi b« 
deaaMd proper by the sMd maa^exB, If no.sakiy be payable ta th»s«id (Wifliau 
Bnywsk)." 

^lufl third pdnt, ^^0." states that '*t^e piactioal restrictfim 

of Hie annual school «XflBiiimti(m to tii» ikme S^'s will greatly 

daterioxate the charaoter of primary instmciion.'* In reply, 1 

wionld «ik; are iHae tiuree B-s, or mxe i&ey not, included m th^e 

p fSmAiy instruction to which fusion is made? If they are, it 

aeemis • strange to me how an extra cilltiration of -^lese three lt*8, 

<ii4iic^ our opp(»ient8 admit will under the New Code take plsce» 

ca& deteriorate ^e character of that primary ioBtrudion. If^they 

bc» not included, then I would wish to know -whAt is meant by 

prinKory instmction; or how it is that these three subjects, ci 

reading, writing, and arithmetic, hare eome to be called, Iboth by 

inspectors and teachers, the three S*'s if it was not considered ^t 

these three were tiie thin^ whioh mmthe taught in ctot school, 

whateTer eJ^ may be left untaught. Then follows a mistake wMch 

is oommon to all iiie negative writem on this subject, yiz., that c^ 

supposing that because, Jorsooth, such simple things » reading, 

wTitss^ and arithmetic are kept, as they mcwt certainly should be, 

in. &e van of sc^hool instruction there can be, therefore, no exercise 

of tlie intellectual faculties. Something more than mere assertion 

will be required to make me beMere thM. Will any one serioitdy 

nuuntain tliat a child can be taught to write from dictation, or eyen 

to eopy accurately, 'witiiout the exerciee of tiie pereeptire and con- 

c^^ye facTdticsP Can reading be ^otc^^twit^outcarefWy training 

the eye and the ear, and the intrileetual faculties in connection 

therewith. Of scrittmietic I need hardly speak ; f[irdier than to 

remark, that it has oyer and over again bcNen declared, by competent 

judges, to hold the sameplace in respect of national school education, 

that mathematies-^he tendency of which to exercise the intellect 

TLGne dispute-^does in 3«gard to uniyersity or college education. 

If the cultiyation of the tbreb H's will not exercise the intellectual 

forties, what will? Not geography or history, certainly. Lx 

proof of this, I would ask any oi our school inspectors or masters 

whether, in the course of their exp^ence, they hare never n^et with 

cases similar to the following : — A boy will stand up, and name in 

order the capes of England, or the soyereigns from the Conqueror 

to Victoria, who will be non-plussed with such questions as, *' If 
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5 eggs cost 2d., wbat would 90 cost?" or, ''Hov many days are 
there from the 12th March to Christmas Day?" 

It seems to be imagined by the writers on ike ne^tire side of this 
qaestion, that there is some way, so to speak, of uiying knowledge 
on the mmds of children layer upon layer, without any effort on 
their part, in the same manner that mortar isplaced upon bricks. 

Following this mistake is another, viz., ** That of supposing that 
because the inspector is to ascertaiii that the children can, in hii 
presence, so throuflh a certain amount of what, I admit, will be 
mechaniciu work, that therefore he will go no further, nor atten^ 
to ascertain whetiier the children imderstand what ihey are doi^. 
Now this is an assumption which, even supposing that the actual 
teaching of the subjects did not exercise the mtellect of the children, 
I cannot concede to my opponents, as I believe liiat is contradicted 
by the following mroyision of the New Code: — ^"The grant is 
reduced — .47. {a) dj not less than one>tenth, nor more than 
one-half, upon the whole, upon the inspector's report, for faults of 
instruction or discipline on the part of the teacher." Nor do I 
think we are warranted in concluding that no notice will be taken 
by Uie inspector of any other subjects than the three B's. He is 
to see that these are thoroughly taught, but he is not prevented 
from going further ; and there is no doubt but that ^v other 
subject in which the children were instructed, provided only they 
were efficient in the three essentials, would receive honourable 
mention. 

With regard to the capitation mnt, I think that it will at the 
least be equal to that given under me Old Minutes. For example : 
by the Old Code, every scholar for whom capitation is claimed, 
must have attended 176 days during the school year, or 50 times if 
attending a night school. Now, by the New Code, you obtain 
176 — lOOd. = 6s. 4d. for every child who attended for only the 
minimum number of days required by the Old Code, the highest 
paymeht of which is 6s. per head. Thus, for every scholu for 
whom capitation could be claimed by the Old Minute, you eain 
at least 4d., besides the extra pennies for the attendances above 
176, which made no alteration in the capitation under the Old 
lilinute, and the attendances between 100 and 176,— which in a 
school of 100 children would, according to the calculations of the 
Commissioners, realize about £5 ; not one penny of which could 
have been obtained under the existing Minutes. 

But it is time that we set forth the particulars in which we 
think the Bevised Code calculated to benefit the cause of general 
education. 

These will be found in the object of the Bevised Code, and in 
the manner in which it is proposed to carry out that object. 

The object of their lordships was " to render ike distribution of 
the parliamentary grant for education more simple, more general, 
and more effective;" and to carry out these three ideas of sim- 
plicity, uniformity, and efficiency, it is proposed, — 
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1. To malie one pa3nnent to a school, leaving the managers to 
nake their own arrangements with the teachers. 

2. To make the instruction given requisite to obtain the grant 
aniform throughout the country. 

3. To pay tiie grant in accordance with the efficiency of the 
jchool. 

These points have been already dwelt upon by the writers on the 
affinnative side of this question, and need not therefore be enlarged 
upon here. 

The Revised Code is, I think, calculated to benefit general 
education, because it endeavours to make schools less dependent 
on Government, and more dependent on local support, than is at 
present the case. The inhabitants in the vicinity of a school, beinff 
called upon by the managers to contribute to its support, will fed 
an interest in the school, and be led to exert themselves actively to 
promote its welfare ; while the managers will possess more power 
over their schools than is at present the case. 

Aid is not given to build schools, unless it appear that the school 
is calculated to fulfil the object for which it is erected. Thus, 
Article (22), it must be shown — 

(a) That there is a sufficient population of the labouring classes, 
wnich requires a school in the vicmity. 

(h) That the religious denomination of the new school is suitable 
to the families relied on for supplying scholars. 
ic\ That the school is likely to be maintained in efficiency. 
The pecuniary aid given not to exceed in value the amount raised 
by voluntary contributions. Also the site must be — 
(29) (a) pTot less than 1,200 square yards in extent. 
(h). In situation—-!. Not unhealthy nor noisy. 
2. Within convenient distance of the homes of the scholars. 
The managers are compelled to have a sufficient number of well 
qualified assistants in every school ; for " the pecuniary grant is to 
be reduced £10 or £6 for every 30 scholars above the first 60 
^ho are not under the charge of a certificated master or pupil 
teacher. 

The New Minute provides in a better manner for the comfort and 
convenience both of teachers and scholars. The pecuniary grant 
u to be entirely withdrawn if the school is not healthily situated, 
well lighted, drained, and ventilated, and does not allow at the 
least eiffhty cubic feet of space for each child. Many teachers, it 
M well known, both from the inspectors' reports and nrom observa- 
won, have sunered severely from defects in the above particulars, 
«id education has suffered with their sufierings. The attainments 
^pected of each child are stated more definitely than has hitherto 
been the case ; and this I think an advantage, for while it does not 
^cessarily follow, nor is, in my opinion, Hkelv to foUow, that 
^^hers will not attempt to surpass this standard, it shows clearly 
"^bat is the minimum amount of proficiency required. 
^ the New Minute a more marked recogmtioa is made of the 
1862. X 
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existence of evening sckoolg ; the managers are allowed to place the 
pupils, at tiie inspection, in either of the foor groups, aocordiiig to 
their attainments, and thus all will be fairly dealt by. The capitmcHi 
grant is allowed, at the rate of Id. per scholar above the age^ 
thirteen, for every attendance above the first twelve. This, on a 
comparison with the Old Minute, which required fifty attendaooes 
as the minimum to obtain capitation, will be found equally advan- 
tageous in a pecuniary point of view. 

It has been objected to the proposed reduction or withdrawal ai 
the annual grant, in cases of inefficiency in the prescribed subjaots. 
But, as has been already noticed, this is only paying for r^uha, 
which is done in the common transactiims of Hfe by all daaaes. 
The managers, knowing that their grant depends on the efficiency 
of the scbool, will be eager to engage the services of the experieaeed 
and efficient teacher, and to remunerate him liberally for such 
services, co-operating with him in his endeavours' to mainfaiin the 
efficiency of the school, by supplying all requisites for that pixrpose. 
Thus the position of the tea^r will be on the whole improved. It 
is a mistake to suppose that any one, because he can read, write, 
and cipher himself is therefore able to impart to oilers all that is 
requisite to enable them to be proficient in these subjects. On the 
contrary, I affirm that any one who can teach, apUy and readaUi/ji, 
the youngest class in a school to read monosyllablj^s, need not fear 
to encounter the first class with polysyllables. 

In conclusion, I would call upon all to examine carefully the 
jurovisions of the New Code, and contrast them with the Old, before 
they allow themselves to be infiuenced by the mistaken zeal of 
party, in their opinions as to its merits or unworthiness. !R. 8. 

NEaATITE AETICLB.— IV. 

Without doubt, the question of education is of the greatest 
importance. On ti^e suceessful solution of that prelum rests the 
future of England ; for the whole welfare of Miy nation is d^en- 
dent upon the education of her people. 

To understand the present controversy, we must examiae A« 
system of education in <^erati(Hi now, and that which the Hew 
lilinute will inaugurate, would it ever come into operation. 

The quotation which " L'Ouvrier " gives from the £qport of the 
Commissioners deserves some attention : *' The junior classes in the 
schools, comprehending the great majority of the children, do not 
learn, or learn imperfecUy, um most neoessary^ parts of what thej 
come to learn— reacUng, writing, and anihmetio. ' The &ir inter- 
pretation of this clause is (as will be seen on reference to the 
£eport), that the lower classes in the schools are not so far advanced 
as the higher classes, a lesult which may be, predieated <^ all 
schools. 

It is difficult to disooF^ the motive which originated the Sevissd 
Code, as its authors have not acted upon the reeommendatioB wUdi 
^e Boyal CommissMmers made. But "L'Ouvxisr" siirprises me 
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when he says, " It is of no avail to plead the Mgh-toned morality 
and intellectual culture of teachers and managers, as a safeguard 
against the neglect of these elements ; the past proves that these 
lave been neglected." What greater safeguard can we have for 
the performance of any duty than " high-toned morality and intel- 
lectual culture " P To the past of these schools I shall have to 
refer ; and I shall do so witn the utmost confidence that that past 
shall refute ** L'Ouvrier's '* assertion. But he still more startles 
me, by declaring that a pecuniary interest would have more eflfect 
than the high moral ana intellectual culture which, he admits, the 
teachers possess. The rewards of an approving conscience, and the 
gratifications of a well-trained intellect, are, in my oppcment's esti- 
ma^n, nothing to the beneficial e£fect that would be produced by 
»mey. 

In subsequent parts of his paper this position is varied ; but, 
says " L'Guvrier,' " if twenty per cent, of scholars received an 
education superior to the station in life which the scholars in 
^lementarv schools for the independent poor occupy, it is no justi- 
fication of the comparative negligence of the other eighty per cent., 
who would be turned out upon society, with all the pride of educa- 
tion, without any of its moralizing or intellectual benefits," <&c. I 
repudiate the notion of the possibility of educating a child above 
the position which he shoidd occupy. If the stereotyping of classes 
is the rule to be adopted, there will be no such thing as pro- 
gression in the ranks of the lower sections of the middle class. In 
any school, one-fifth is not a bad proportion to attain efficiency. X 
object strenuously to the terms S. D. uses about "brothers in 
trade." It is an attempt to degrade education, and is part of a 
desire now manifested to reduce everything to the impossible laws 
of "supply and demand," weU stigmatized by Carlyle as the 
'' dismal science." S. D. exjpects that the working of the New Code 
will be beneficial ; but expectations are not proofs. • 

" L'Ouvrier's " second paper is devoted to the revision of the 
Eevised Code, which has taken place. The motives for this revision 
are too apparent to obtain any credit for its promoters ; and in 
8(»ne particulars it but makes bad worse, the obnoxious principles of 
<^e Code bein^ still untouched, and no hesitation need therefore be 
felt in discussing them as fully and freely aa if no revision had 
taken place. 

The Bishop of Oxford stated the case most fairly in the House of 
L^ds, and is decidedly of opinion that the revised revision would 
be entirely fatal to the pupu teacher system ; and it " seemed to 
him that that which had been granted or ofiered to the country as 
the revision of this Eevised Code was illusory and* mischievous." If 
the Hevis^ Code were of such perfect construction and sound prin- 
ciple as ** L'Ouvrier " would fain have us believe, why this second 
rewonP It can only confirm those who have paid any attention 
to the subject, in their determination not to mterfere with the 
prea^it intern, on '' advice so hastily given, and so lightly retracted." 
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But let US see how the matter now stands. After much conside- 
ration, educationists have come to the conclusion that the New 
Minute will, in a few years, entirely crush national education. It 
is, in fact, not a provision for education, but simply for a certain 
mechanical instruction in the elements of reading, writing, and 
arithmetic. Surely it cannot be contemplated that the poorer 
classes should be restricted to this. The nation, or the nation's 
representatives, never will allow this to be done. 

Education is of far deeper moment than mere instruction. Edu- 
cation is to limit crime and poverty ; to rescue a part of a great 
nation from the abject misery and ignorance in which it was ; to set 
it on the road to the maintaining of an independent position ; to fit 
the members of this class for life ; to give them healthful occupation 
in their leisure ; to supply them with the means of culture, both of 
mind and body. No far-seeing, thoughtfiil educationist can imagine 
that these results can be ascertained by such a dumsy test as that 
devised by the Revised Code. 

I think it can be shown that this Revised Code was quite unne- 
cessary. 

The present system has been a great success. It is, of course, 
capable of improvement. The Revised Code will not improve, but 
disarrange, and ultimately demolish, the ¥rhole fabric of nation^ 
education. 

What was the state of the lower classes on the introduction of 
the present system P They were positively a disgrace to any civil- 
ized country ; they were as xmtamed as savages ; and Lords Kussdl 
and Lansdowne, seeing this with growing uneasiness, and knowing 
that these elements of brutishness accumulating were always the 
causes of the convulsions of nations, instituted a system of eduos- 
tion, which had for its primary object the civilizing of these semi- 
barbarians ; to train them into something like responsible beings; 
to instil into their hearts the principles of morality, the knowled^^ 
of right and wrong, and to superintend the growth of their minds. 

Wnat was to be said of the inhabitants of the manufacturing 
trots P The usages of life a mystery to them ; unable almost to sf 
upright ; a book as much a sealed matter to them as astronomy, i 
under the then system, about as attainable ! the idea of God, of coi 
perfectly incomprehensible ; and the state of the mining districts, 
agricultural districts^ aye, even London itself, quite as bad. Utti 
steeped in ihe most abject and complete ignorance, these were 
materials on which the powers of education were to be let loose, i[ 
possible, to reclaim them, and to bring them into a position mon 
befitting humanity. That the object was as I state is obvious froi 
tlie manifesto published at the time by the two noble lords I hay 
named. Teachers were then sent to the masses, schools found 
and the good work begim. Of the immense amount of labour a 
perseverance requisite even to commence such a movement we f 
almost incompetent to judge ; and yet all this the Revised Cod 
overlooks, and its authors act as though the 8cho<^ had but tl 
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take pupils ready fitted to their hands, carefully trained by their 
parents, instead of allowing for the physical and mental incapacities 
which had in every case first to be overcome, before instruction 
could be commenced. The results achieved by this Code have been 
immeasurable, and certainly cannot be gauged by proficiency in 
reading, writing, and arithmetic. Nothing: can be clearer on the 
pomt than the Commissioners' Keport : '* The religious and morid 
influence of the public schools appears to be very great, to be 
greater than even their intellectual infiuence. A set of good schools 
civilizes a whole neighbourhood. The most important Junction of the 
schools is that which they best perform** 

The immense improvement of the masses, morally and intel- 
lectually, is the result of the present system ; and what greater or 
better result could be desired, or could we gain ? But as to the three 
elements, those which the advocates of the New Code consider 
override everything else in importance, what is the fact? Have 
the schools failed in these respects P No ; on the contrary, they 
have exceeded expectation in these results. The following figures 
speak for themselves : — 

In 7,508 schools, there were only sixteen in which reading was 
taught badly ; in 7,486 schools, there were only fourteen in 
which writing was taught badly ; and in 7,459, arithmetic was only 
taught badly in 109. ♦ 

This, then, is what had to be done, — ^to create out of stolid 
apathy, vice, and ignorance, a sense of moral obligation, and 
a taste for learning ; to establish a suitable type of education, 
and then to supply the necessary instruction. All this has been 
done; and its accomplishment entitles the system to the highest 
support. Its results cannot yet be ascertained; for not only 
have the children to be trained, but the parents have to be 
taught the paramount importance, nay, the necessity, to themselves 
and their offspring, of education ; and when the present generation 
of children have emerged into manhood and womanhood, and 
become parents, we shall be able to form a fairer estimate of the 
benefits of the present systejn, and not until then can we form a 
just idea of it. 

But now let us briefly examine the principal features of the New 
Code, and the objections to them, and strike the balance. 

It seems to be admitted, on all hands, that one of the features of 
the New Code will be to lessen the stipends of the teachers, — that 
ii to say, to provide a lower class of teachers— a class unfit for their 
work ; the present class of teachers being, as " L'Ouvrier " admits, 
governed by a high-toned morality, and> possessed of intellectual 
culture. In any system of education, tnere must be provision 
DMuie for teachers being fitted entirely and exclusively for their 
office,— an office, the importance of which cannot, perhaps, be 
exaggerated. 

The pupil-teachers are those who have devoted themselves to 
thia work, and to damage or lessen the respectability of their. 
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position must necessarily, in exactly the same proporfioii, damage 
the canse of education ; jet it also seems to be admitted, on *&& 
sides, that the Code will inevitably have the effect of damaging iibe 
interests and position of both the present teachers, and those who 
are in training to become teachers. 

And then there is the principal feature of the Code, that of the 
far-famed " results." " L'Ouvrier" tells us correctly, that the New 
Code " measures results by the necessary elements of education- 
reading, writing, and arithmetic." To try to do this, it ^roupg 
the whole of the school into four classes, — Group 1, Children 
between three and seven; Group 2, Between seven and nine; 
Group 3, Between nine and eleven; Group 4, Eleven and upwards. 
But it is simply impossible that this scheme should succecKl ; and 
the objections which educationists have to it, as given by Sir J. P. 
K. Shuttleworth, are these : — 

1. The state of the population in Great Britain is migratory. It 
is not settled, but continually shifting ; and not only is this so, bat 
the children, as Sir James says, are entirely at the mercy of ^ 
" indifference or caprice of parents who have only a brief experi^ioe 
of ^ood schools." 

This objection is, in itself, a fatal one to the test system of the 
New Code, because it will be seen that, if the Government aid be 
dependent on the respective proficiencies of schools in ihe three 
elements, the shifting nature of the attendance of the soholare will 
render it impossible that any school can obtain a fair apportionment 
of the grant. 

2. ** Scholars enter school who are in a state of brutish ignoranee, 
unreclaimed baifbarism, and incapacity, requiring many months of 
skilful elementary training. Even if they enter young, thei^ cannot 
fulfil the requirements of the Code, But it would be toorae thM 
useless to reduce the standard of acquirements in the Code towards 
this class of scholars, who enter at nine or seven years of a«B, 
without the knowledge of a letter, Sach a change would be tonx 
the standard on the capacities and knowledge of savages, and on a 
transient, remediable state of the population. Yet the reclamalioa 
•of these children from barbarism is a good greater far than iiie 
mere technical instruction in the three lowest elements. This 
reclamation is not to be tested by mere technical examination." 

3. " Besides the brutish immigrants, and the street-taught ohildr^ 
of cities, the school has charge of very dull scholars. They aw 
inept, from scrofula, from mismanagement in childhood, from the 
dissolute habits of their parents entailing on them forms of brain- 
torppr or disease." 

4. "The children of dissolute or rude parents, indifferent to th«r 
education, attend with strange irregularity. They are not simply 
among the two-fifths who do not attend twenty weeks, but theor 
attendance is most capricious. When away from school, its influ- 
ences are counteracted by the worst home examjpUy and by that bad 

-school, the street, with its republic of vagrant little ruflSans. They 
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return, after eadi interval, demoralized. Tkat is an in^opexable 
obslaele to early sucoess in technical instraction." 

Tke facts contained i^ these four reasons render the New Oode 
per&ctly impraottoable. The dili^nt, conscientious schoolmaster 
—he who enaearours to educate his pupils, in the true sense of the 
w<Nrd-~would not receive Government aid. It would be impossible 
that he could ; for the greatest and most difficult part of ms work 
consifts in removing the obstacles to the reception of instruction ; 
and of this the Eevised Code takes no notice. All that is to 
be paid for now is a mere superficial knowledge of the lowest 
section of the three lowest elements. 

The nature of the details as to attendances, &c., has created the 
sceatest dissati^action, but space forbids my entering into this 
bramch of the subject. This must, however, be brier^ noticed ; 
and the shortest way will be to give an extract from a letter 
to the Dail^ News, in September last, which so entirely sets fer^ 
tkese evils, that it cannot oe passed by. The writer says : — " My 
inspection is due in March. In the interval between that date 
and the December previous, I admit fourteen boys (I quote from 
my last year's register). They cannot nmke 100 attendances before 
ima, but will be qualified by the next visitation. I set honestly ta 
work to give this raw material the standard finish and poli^ I 
achieve my 'rraults.' In marketable Talue, these fourteen are 
worth, on an average, 15s. each; but three months before the 
annual inspection, ten of the number leave. I have laboured 
twelve months, but my * results' are not presentable on the day, 
and Hose £7 10s. 

" Or, Tom Smith, and four of his compeers — ^no large number in 
a total of 150 8diolars-*are sick, or absent. They would pasa 
muter, I am certain. I calculate that eadi bears twenty shillings 
on hif head, but I cannot lay Tom in his bed at the examiner's 
feet, or bribe his mother to spare him from the baby, or purcknse 
him new shoes to come in, as the case may be ; so Tom's imd his 
brother's 'results' are lost, and, with them, £5, hardly earned. 
I am not afraid to bring my worfc to the test. Twenty years of 
sohod work, annually tested, have accustcmied me to the ordeal. 
But the test proposed is not a fair one. It is making aai average 
result of my labour the measure of its positive results. On the day 
of trial, I may have fifty children duly qualified to present, but I 
may have worked as many more up to the standard during the 
year, who, from causes over which I have no control, have lelb the 
school, — ' results' as valuable to the nation as if I had been paid for 
prodncing them." 

The J^w Code resalves the system of eduoatbn into a mere 
manufactory for results ; results which would not advance true 
education, mar permanently benefit the recipients, or the nation of 
whieh they form a part ; and a part of that body which must eiUier 
^ a great curse or a great good to any nation. 
By refusing any aid in respect of a child once passed in Group4 — 
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that 18, aboYe the age of eleyea— the Beyised Code practically limits 
education to that age; but surely this is not the time for the 
announcement that me work of education should stop at t\ua a^e, 
and that the children of the poor have then reeeiyed sufficient 
education to enable them to oecome good citizens, and useful 
members of society. This is a most strange doctrine, but it does 
more than this, — ^it sends the children awa^r from the day schools at 
eleyen years old, and forbids their entering the eyening schools 
until they haye passed the mature age of thirteen, thus rendering it 
more than probable that, before they are admitted to the eyemn^ 
schools, all those "results" of reading, writing, and arithmetic, yrill 
haye completely yanished, and the whole work will haye to be done 
oyer again. And here it must be remembered that, as probably the 
major part of the scholars would be totally unfit to attend eyening 
schools, from their daily occupation, the whole of the " resxdts*' win 
be entirely neutralized, and tne nation will haye paid for nothing / 
This is that species of economy which is uusally stigmatized as 
penny wise and pound foolish. ' 

There is not a clause in the S.eyised Code l^at is not open to the 
grayest objections. The immediate effect of its regulations would 
be to close a yast number of schools; and those which would 
be closed would be those which are most needed, because situated 
in localities where the req^uired results would be impossible oi 
attainment, where the principal work would consist in training the 
mind and morals.of the pupil, for which the teacher is not to be paid 
under the new regulations. 

The effect of the Code on infant schools would be their entire 
abolition. ''It is the great object of these schools, whilst relieying 
parents for a time from the care of infants between two and fiye, 
to prepare them, by blending amusement with instruction, to read 
and write. Such preparatory work is ignored. Infants must 
attain a certain standard in reading, writing, and arithmetic, or 
nothing is paid them." 

One argument used in fayour of the Reyised Code is, that 
it giyes to teachers greater motiyes for exertion. But the fallacy 
of this idea will yery readily be seen. The only motiyes — addi- 
tional motiyes — ^it giyes are to turn away all children who require 
preliminary training ; that is to say, to tarn away aU those wl^ 
really require educating, and to refuse to receiye any except those 
who are already up to the Code standard of reading, writing, 
and arithmetic ; and then, after they have passed in Group 4, 
that is to say, after they haye passed eleven years of s^e, to turn 
them out of the schools. Of the utility and beneficial effect of 
regulations which would induce these results, I leaye the reader to 
judge. 

But then, as to the economical side of the question. This, 
perhaps, is the worst argument that the projectors of the New Code 
could bring forward. Goyernment only contributes one-third of 
the amount expended on education, the other two-thirds are eon- 
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tribated by subsoriptioii, and the promoters and managers of 
Bchools. 

The burden on the voluntary contributors is already sufficiently 
heavy, and to throw the other one-third, or nearly all of it on their 
shoulders, would strangle the " cause of general education," which 
as yet may be said to be in its birth. Of course, it is desirable to 
relieve the nation, that is, the national funds, of this charge, so far a& 
it can safelf he done ; but roughly and suddenly to sever the connec- 
tion as is proposed, would break the whole system down ; and 
national edp.cation, instead of occupying the position it does, would 
resolve itseK into a jMfivate speculation. The proper course to 
adopt, with the view of reUeving the national funds, would be 
graduaUy to develope the local resources, to enable them to bear 
the burden before it is placed there. ^And this can be done. 

Education is the one great agency which, and which alone, 
can restrain poverty and diminish crmie. It costs three-quarters 
of a million annually to the State. Crime costs to the State 
£9,000,000 annually; pauperism costs £6,000,000; and yet, for- 
sooth, because education costs what, in the present state of 
national expenditure, is a mere trifle, it is sought to remove this 
check on pauperism and crime, by which removal the annual 
charges for those two evils must rise. There are 2,500,000 children 
being educated under the present system, and the charge on the 
national funds is but three-quarters of a million. Does the nation 
complain of this P If it be said that retrenchment in the national 
expenditure is needed, let that retrenchment commence hj cutting 
on the immense waste which is incurred, unquestioned, in other 
branches of the public service. " A confidence in the efficacy of 
moral agencies in the diminution of crime and pauperism results 
from a careful study of the emancipation of the humblest classes of 
any European nation from serfdom, helotry, and villenage.*' " Crime 
and pauperism are, in the degree in which they now exist, the 
heirlooms of the state of serfdom." To provide for the people 
a worse education than they now enjoy, would be contrary to all our 
national policy, and at variance with those principles of common 
humanity which are supposed to move us in fulfilling the obliga- 
tions we are under to those classes lower in the social scale than 
ourselves. Although we educate and train criminals, we are now 
to be told that we should not endeavour, by the civilizing means of 
education, the only means we can use, to prevent the commission of 
crime. This is beginning at the wrong end with a vengeance. 
Carlyle graphically says on this subject, " To feed you in palaces, 
to hire captains and schoolmasters, and the choicest of spiritual 
and material artificers, to expend their industries on you, — no, by 
tJie Eternal ! I have quite other work for that class of artists,— 
seven-and-twenty millions of neglected mortals who have not yet 
quite declared for the devil." 

" When once my schoolmasters have gone over all the other classes 
of society from top to bottom, and have no other soul to try with 
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teaching, all being tkoroiiglily taiig:lit, I will then seiul tkem to 
operate on these regiments or the line, then, and assure yourself 
never till then." 

The education bestowed on criminals now, is much superior to the 
mechanical drill in reading, writing, and arithmetic, devised under 
the New Code. Should this be ? Is this beneficial to the cause of 
general education P 

I contend, that all legislation on the subject of educaticm should 
be progressional, and with the view of rendering l^t which now 
exists more efficient. Is it possible thaffc the New Code can render 
education more efficient, restricting it, as it practically- does, witiiin 
the botmds of mere elementary instruction P 

The authors of the New Code have forgotten what education 
really means, and what it should be; and have supposed that 
it consists in merely superficially teaching the elements ; all ^ 
neeessfury culture of mind, intellect, and morals, wilhout whi(^ no 
system of education is complete, they have entirely passed by, and 
we are asked to let such a state of tmngs supersede a system which 
has worked successfully in the right direction. Of the manner in 
which it proposes that the Government should caneel its engage- 
ments, and forget its obligations to managers, teachers, lecturers, 
and apijrentices, nothing need here be said. Mr. Lowe, it is to bo 
hoped, is the only man who would hazard the assertion that iine 
pledges of a Government are not the same thing as its bond. 

The Revised Code degrades education, converts it into a m^e 
scheme for providing mechanical driH, worsens the position of all 
concerned in the work, overlooks the claims, and necessities, and 
spiritual and mental wants, of the lower orders of society, wfll 
ultimately demolish a system, of the success of which we may ju^tf 
be proud, for which it provides no substitute ; and this, I imagine, 
is sufficient to warrant the conviction that it is not " calculated to 
benefit the cause of general education." H. K. 



CONCEENING MILTON'S "PAEADISE LOST." 

Thbbe is a mood as common as daylight with us, a compooBd, 
it would seem, of cynicnsm, facetiousnese, and sarcasm, into which, 
when a man falls, he is, strictly speaking, not in his right mind. 
This mood is one of the features of this our iron age, now smmt 
centuries old, at whose advent we first made the acquadntanoe of 
that inexorable devastatcnr of the suldime and beauitiral, known by 
the appellation of " The Practical." ^ When under its indneaee* 
ndhing earthly is too sacred for a man to rail at ; he beeomes a sort 
of moral chemist, rutUesriy reducing everything to the most vulgaTf 
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eyery-day olements ; and therefore we ore not in the least stirpriged to 
notiee the fate which poetry shares at such hands ; the simple intro- 
duction of its name seems often to produce a change of hanM>ury 
whi^ imrolontarily sheds itself oyer the imagiiuition of the man^ 
like a mysterkMis yet potent mesmeric influence; he denounces 
poetry as a relic.of the golden era, when men were dandled in the 
lap of luxury, and blew their cares to the winds throush their Pan- 
pq>es and ni^ediets ; he separates, as by a great gulf, tlua age of 
tunnoil £rom ul that is kindred to poetnr, and treats the latter as 
altoffether moompatible with a fdt struggle for existence. 

That poetry is not the offspring exclusiyely, if at all, of indolent 
luxury IS condusively demonstrated by its hJealthy existence in this 
age of strife ; and those who say otherwise, yield to the erroneous 
i&a that, because this earth is but a great workshop, it must, there* 
fore, contain a world-full of incorrigibly prosaic operatives, all 
iadulgeiiee in poetry being made over to a few recluses and enthu- 
siasts, with whose services, in a m ech anical point of view, Kature 
has dispensed. It is to sudli an age as ours, or to any a^e of hard- 
working and harassing cares, that poetry peculiarly bdongs ; the 
one alternates with the other, like night and day, or like winter and 
sunmier ; it is new the hard, cold, absorbing world, with its grasp- 
ing and cheating, with its poverty, famishing, disease, and death— 
and anon it ia the seasoil of repose, in which the soul asserts its 
independence, and spurns its earthly fetters. This life is an alter-* 
nation of agonies and ecstacies, and both strengthen or weaken in 
the same^ ratio. For we conceive poetry to be a ^»eeies of rever- 
beration within a mind of high tone, following upon oonqnared 
difficultieB ; or a yearning rekaseward, while labouring imder ihrnn. 
The soul is first impressed with the betokenings of that sad fate 
which renders our intromissions with things material am impkeable 
neeessity ; it feels that the Divine flat, which of old resoxmded 
through the shady groves of Eden, " In the sweat of thy face shalt 
thou eat bread,'' still dispenses its tasks with unabated austerity ; 
but it flnds its relief in the exercise of that fltting language for high 
thought and noble sentiment, and accomplishes its mission by acting 
as a counter-i^ent to that over-anxiety and its accompanying vices 
^ch BO much prevail. And mark tins : — ^that it is not a nura<Uin 
ssntimentalism, a whining peevishness, which evades duty, and 
sulkily shoves its burden on the shoulders of others, but it is a 
really healthy, manly, energetic battling with error. What but 
this inspired Owen Meredith? who^ in one of his poems, declares— 

** Song aim'd her airowy pnrpcse in me, sharp at the head of the world." 

And how do we eagerly acknowledge the salutary infln^ioe of grief, 
when we hwig over the thrilling lines of " In Memoriam " P Poetry 
is; indeed, bom of sorrow, though its foster-mother may be joy. 
Ooieridge says, " It is the language of heaven ; and in the exquisite 
delight we <krive from poetry we have, as it were, a type, a fore- 
taste, and a -pvGjheey <^ the joys of heaven." Fit langui^e, wo 
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say, for suoh a place ; and if, looldog forward, it is a prophecy of 
the jojs of heaven, so also, looking backward, is it a ungering 
memorial of man's primeyal greatness. A fit language for l^eayen, 
for is it not there that " the weary are at rest P " Wliat language 
fitter for those who " from great sufferings have come to realms of 
light?" 

These preliminary remarks are suggested by the consideration of 
Milton's poem, ''Paradise Lost," unquestionably the greatest epic 
poem that adorns the pages of our English literature. In Milton 
we have a famous example of the healthy co-operation of the prac- 
tical and the imaginative. l?he services which he rendered to the 
cause of the Puritan party, and thereby to the cause of civil and 
religious freedom, are known to every one who has studied, with 
any degree of care, the annals of that most eventful period in 
English history in which Milton was an intrepid actor ; — ^a period 
during which the trumpet of war was seldom silent, and the 
nation writhed under vast internal ruptures, ending in the founda- 
tion of free institutions, that to this day are becoming more and 
more consolidated. 

There is something peculiarly pleasant in contemplating Milton's 
early efforts in that great struggle, and then to turn to his old age, 
employed in this grand epic ; it seems so appropriate a summing up 
of such a life, that, when forced into seclusion by his pitiable blind- 
ness, he should then apply lumself to work out that determination, 
formed many years before, when he had desired to compose some 
work, " which he should leave so written to after time, that they 
should not willingly let it die." How well he has fulfilled hu 
intentions is proved by the grateful desire of every succeeding gene- 
ration to emblazon his name amid immortal honours. 

In considering any composition, it is most natural to do so in two 
portions ; first, its scope and ideas ; and then its langua^^e and 
expressions. In every case it is imperative that there shoum be a 
consistency of worth in both, otherwise the work, as such, is a 
failure. 

Milton's conception of '* Paradise Lost " is a most happy one ; its 
very vastness is its safety, for to language so majestic, and meta- 
phor so glowing, had he but joined a subject in the slightest degree 
less elevated, that short step which lies between the ridiculous and 
the sublime must inevitably have been traversed many and many a. 
time. But this disparity did not exist ; in his bold grasp the poet 
held the records of heaven, earth, and hell as the foundation of hia 
song. Eternity was " the time," and the boundless universe " the 
scene," of his drama. So that, with such materials, he was free to 
soar into those lofty regions of imaginative discourse, which his. 
poem shows him to Liaye been capable of sustaining. The nature of 
the subject is, we think, one of the chief reasons for the universal 
attractiveness of the poem. like a richly cut gem, its numerous 
facets darting streams of light in every direction, " Paradise Lost " 
has found an angle of incid^ice), so to speak, to the hearts of alt — 
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in other words, has drawn sympathy and admiration from minds 
quite antij^al in their constitutions. This we attribute greatly 
to our familiarity, from very infancy, with the woful tjde of Kden*s 
blight. Like a nursery tale, every passage in the sad story has 
become riveted in the memory ; and now, when we have these 
pleasant memories expanded and elaborated in the poet's glowing 
panoramic descriptions, from the opening of the narrative, in the 
unreckoned ages of chaos, forward to its mournful close, when our 
first parents— 

" Hand in hand, with wandering steps and alow, 
Through Eden took their solitary waj,*' 

we have no choice left us but to yield ourselves resistlessly to their 
pleasing influences. 

It would occupy too much space to attempt a sketch of the 
progress of the poem ; its aim is announced in the opening lines, 
where Milton invokes the heavenly Muse to sing — 

" Of man's first disobedience, and the fruit 
Of that forbidden tree, whose nuutal taste 
Brought death into the world, and all our woe, 
With loss of Eden, till one jn^eater Man 
Kestore us, and regain the blissful seat.'* 

And further on, he declares that his was to be " no middle flight," 
but " the pursuit of things unattempted yet in prose or rhyme ; . . . 
to justify the ways of God to man." It is in adverting to the cha- 
racters introduced to the poem that we are led to notice what we 
consider a defect. The first two persons in the Trinity occupy a 
considerable place in the poem, ana the mode of their representation 
is mostly by dialogue ; herein we think that, Ihough Milton has 
been guided so far by his prevailing good taste to avoid anything 
bordering on profanity, yet we cannot help feeling that in this one 
respect, by attempting to supply motives mtelligible to^ us for the 
Supreme Euler's actions, he has attempted too much, and has 
laboured, with much ingenuity and with the best of intentions, to 
present to us many things of which finite minds must rest contented 
to be ignorant. The union of the Father and the Son is too subtle 
to adrnit of any imagined intercourse being conceived with that 
decided duality which Milton has imparted to them. !N^evertheless, 
this defect (if we are to be held correct in calling it such), does not 
lessen the worth of these dialogues as finished compositions ; they, 
in common with many other parts of " Paradise Lost," present 
xnarrels of epitomized philosophic dissertation, epigrammatic, ener- 
(;etic, sententious, exhaustive to a degree shown in few writers, if 
m any ; in five-and-twenty lines Milton reconciles the doctrines of 
*' the immutability of God's decrees," and " man as a firee agent," 
with a degree of conclusiveness unachieved in many a theological 
treatise. 
We have a proof that this pregnant writing is pire-eminently cha- 
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raoteriBtic of Milton, in ihe numberless passages and phrases which 
are ever being quoted. How iniich of bitter scorn is bomid up in 
Satan's address to the two yonthfhl angels, Ithnriel and Zephon : — 

*^ Not to know me argues yourselves imknoim.*' 

And what a skilful and immensely suggestive touch in MxAof^s 
portrait is that, when, speaking of his rnling desire to emulate tlie 
Supreme Being, Milton says of the fiend, — 

" He, rather than be leas, 
Cared not to be at all.** 

Or take the attribute of which Belial was poBsessed-^-to '' make the 
worse appear the better reason ;" it is a saying that one may bear 
even twice in the same day, although, pernaps, those who use it 
may be ignorant whence it originated. 

The speeches of the apostate spirits during the consultation in 
Pandemonium are perfect samples of the eloquent, the argumenta- 
tive, and the forcible in debate; each contains its owner's life- 
likeness, replete with idiosyncracies, which give to him a distinct 
individuality. Satan — outwardly dignified, yet cunning and deceit- 
ful — splaying his game of flattery for supremacy in hell, modestiy 
deferring to the opinions of the rest, and yet ultimately securing 
the adoption of his own plan ; making a |;reat ]^te&ce of zeal and 
anxiety for the general good ; volunteermg his serviees to pioneer 
the way to the newly created Eden ; and, while greeted with the 
aechunations of the assembled fiends for his brave self-sacrififiei 
inwardly congratulating himself that the honours are cheaply 
bought, since he makes but the exchange of <me calamity for anot^Mr. 
An apt illustration this, is it not, of much of human patriotism P 
Mcdoch — ^fierce in his denunciation, xmcompromising and sweeping 
in his resistance, unrestrained in his towermg ambition, bro(^ing 
no control — a concentration of boiling, bursting passion : — 

" Of God, or hell, or worse, 
He recked not." 

His harangue is a complete embodhnent of unmitigated revenge; 
of all that is associated with the vulgar devlL He denounces, as 
preposterous, the plausible pretexts which would delay action for 
one instant. Once again, and inmiediately, he would measure Ins 
strength with the Afinightjr ; and, if doomed to defeat, he expe- 
riences a fioidish satisiaction in the prospect of disturbing tiie 
peace of heaven by perpetual inroads. Belial^ Mr as one of heaven's 
best favoured sons, the representative of so^slary, tleek and 
attractive externally, but base at heart, the very spirit and esaenoe 
of meanness and sloth, 3pt with all tins, most alue to meak^ and 
to sway the minds of ms audience by his persuasive (^oqueBoe. 
He is followed by Mammon — ^the very Mammon of Scripture — 
avoriekms and grovelling, fitly described by the poet as — 
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" Admiring more 
The riches of heaven's pavement, trodden gold, 
Than aught divine or holy else enjoyed 
In vision heatific." 

fie eoiZBsels his eonfederates to ascertain ihe resonrees of hell bef<»re 
^e^^xaahly seek to qxiit it. The proposal meets with considerable 
improbatioii firom the mob, and might have been Adopted/ but for 
ime odyice of Beelzebub, who succeeds him, and who matures 
Sfttaix's plan of inrading and corrupting this world, clearing the way 
for Satan's offer to un&rtake the mission. ' 

•We hare heard it remarked that Milton is not correct in his deli- 
BsatiDn of the character of Satan, contending that Satan is not base 
enough, and possesses too many points which call forth regard 
xetb^r than aversion. This rery feature we re^on a master-sl^ke 
of 1^ peet ; he has represented the arch-fiend in the very character 
wMoh ne most commonly assumes. True, he can be gross and 
flensnal when his yictim requires it ; but it is mostly by specious 
srgument and flattering appeals to the reason of man, tiiat he 
extends his kingdom. And call to mind, that once he held office as 
Goe of heaven's most exalted hierarchies, and still retains the powers 
of mind which such a creation implies. Speak not of Satan as too 
phaldsophically refined, as too elerated in his deportment ; the cha- 
racter aerires its very completeness from this idea, and it would 
have been a miserably shallow conception — a tot»l emasculation of 
liie tnie signification of Sacred Writ— had it been aught but what 
it is. The devil's deadliest weapon is the conceit of worldly lemm- 
ing with which he inspires men, and by which he apostatizes many 
from the true faith. We see its working daily; it is the same 
damning crime— intellectual pride — ^which follows in the train of a 
iqBened civilization ; men set themselves to search for truth, simply 
as a cold abstraction, separating it from its Author — the great 
"Fmt Cause ; with finite ipinds they seek to compr^iend ike in&iite, 
Tainly imagining that, with the puny lens of a man's intellect, they 
could ever focus the infinite rays of Divine purpose, which <fever^ 
timmghout a limitless universe. Intellectuality is their god ; to it 
they build an altar in their own hearts, and through it they worship 
teir own vanities. It is the same old story — old as the world : 
** Ye jshall be as gods, knowing good and evil." Men woxdd repeat 
the old Prometb^n theft every day. They become infiated and 
pseodGheolossal in the pride of their intellectuality, — 

" And fancy that they feel 
Divinity within them, breeding wings 
Wherewith to scorn the earth.** 

Th6¥ forget ^at so lon^ as this life lasts, it is with the intellectual 
weald as with the phywcal ; man is environed by his forty miles 
of atmosphere, beyond whose verge he may not pass. 

Wifth the exception of Adam and Eve, the remaining characters 
are 8ub<^niiniite, Sin and Death are eadb personified^ the former as 
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the porteress of the gates of hell, the latter as her colleague in the 
duties. The poet's Ascription of these personages is most siiikiii£ 
and effective. It is in the course of a conflict between Satan ana 
Death that the porteress. Sin, reveals the parentage of the latter. 
In exact accordance with Scripture, and embodied in ^sno mete^ 
phor, Sin is described as originating with Satan, and Death appean 
afterwards as their offspring. Two such grizzly horrors as Sin aad 
Death it were impossible to conceiye ; il&y are all that is giiartly 
and loathsome. Various heavenly angels appear throughout md 
poem. Baphael is sent by God to warn Adfun of his position in 
reference to Satan's purpose to tempt him ; in a lengthened mter- 
yiew with our first parents he narrates to them the story of the 
revolt in heaven of Satan and his cohorts, and their signal defeat by 
the army under the MessiaJi. Adam prevails upon Bapha^ to 
prolong his stay ; and the angel continues to relate the events of 
this world's creation. In this portion of the poem, Milton has pro- 
duced an exquisite paraphrase of the Mosaic account, and has 
shown that hiis genius was not fettered by any ignorance of scien- 
tific matters. Mter the fall, the angel Michiael is sent upon an 
errand somewhat similar to Itaphaers ; in a series of panoramic 
views he reveals to our stricken parent all that should befall his 
posterity up to the period of the Deluge ; beyond that period Adam 
18 carried onward to Christ's passion on Calvary, and is taught by 
his heavenly instructor there to rest all his hopes of regainmg hu 
lost estate. The grandeur of these visionary scenes is unsurpassed ; 
in them occur some of the richest passages, whether for touching 
simplicity, for melting pathos, for thrillmg horror, or for mi^estic 
splendour. Before passmg to the last two personages, we desire to 
allude, in a single sentence, to the interview between Satan and 
Gabriel in the Garden of Eden. In this scene, Milton's dramatic 
talent is revealed; nothing but dialogue could so well have saved 
as the vehicle for such bitter irony as the two angels, in their dispu- 
tation, hurl at each other ; and the manner in which the interest of 
the dialogue is sustained, while yet entirely subservient to the 
purposes of the story, is proof clear enough that Milt<^ possessed 
m considerable measure the requirements of a drunatist. 

With proper respect to the argument of his great work, it was 
flt that Milton should bestow unusual care upon the delineation of 
those two, of whose guilty step its essential purport meant to treat. 
In this duty Milton has not been wanting ; for although he exhibits 
a minute degree of care in all parts of the poem, yet we cannot help 
thinking that this is his masterpiece, and that, in dwelling upon the 
scenes of happy Eden, and the innocent joys of our first parents, he 
found pecuhar delight. The completeness and entire excellence of 
the portraits of Adam and Eve. as drawn by Milton, have been a 
theme for frequent eulogy ; it has been said, and justly too, that 
out of the purity of his own sentiments, and by reason of his well- 
directed persuasion of what man ought to be, he was fitted to 
describe what man had been, before losing his first estate. The 
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contrast between Adam and Eve is very decided ; so much so, as to 
provoke some remark. We have Adam described as formed— 

'' For God odj; she for God in himf 

and tbroughont tbe poem it may be remarked tbat Eve holds 
this sort of 8econdaryj)osition, both in the economy of Nature and 
in the estimation of Heaven ; so that, while we have not the confi- 
dence to say that such is improper, we yet are constrained to ask if 
it is so P As a man of perfect form, such as a painter would desire to 
copy, we have Adam described—tall and athletic, with the broad 
forehead, the commanding eye, and the open countenance ; and by 
his side we have the graceful, confiding Eve, embodiment of faithful 
affection. 

The main characteristics of man, as compared with those of 
woman, are aptly drawn in the several interviews of Adam and Eve 
with Eaphael and Michael. Adam is all ear to drink in knowledge, 
and eagerly extends his acquaintance with the annals of eternity ; 
while Eve is heedless of such discourse, and prefers to have it 
retailed to her by Adam, accompanied by the fond endearments 
of a pure attachment. Of all the passions which dwell in the human 
heart, we have a elimpse. We have a love, intense almost beyond 
expression for its delicate plasticity, possessing, alas, a melancholy 
proof of its pi^ofoundness in that Adam should, at its suggestion, 
choose to suffer with the now guilty Eve, rather than continue 

Sure, but companionless ; a glimpse we have, too, of renu)r8e and 
espair, accompanied by bitter self-accusations ; but this is brief, 
for hope soon springs up, and black as their fate appears, and 
remote as the source of their hope seems to be, thev overcome their 
sadness, and enter upon their new condition of life with the same 
heaven-implanted love for each other. 

In following Baphael and Adam through their interesting talk, it 
i« curious to observe the immense amount of considerateness shown 
by Adam lest, while gratifying his thirst for knowledge, he should 
be detaining Raphael from more important duties in heaven ; this 
trait is so strongly marked, and of such frequent occurrence, that 
we are led to think Milton himself must, at one time, have been 
tried in a manner similar to Paul, when the apostle was provoked to 
exclaim, "Lord, that I ma^^ be delivered from unreasonable men." 
If, for ihe sake of its expressiveness, we might make use of a title so 
very modem, we should say that Milton's Adam is a perfect gentle« 
man; in every word and action we find him so ; and it will be a 
bappy day for the world when it awards its honours to the posses- 
» 8ora of such virtues as are here portrayed, and which alone entitle a 
man to such a designation. 

We shall now remark on the structure and embellishments of the 
poem. Addison's estimate of "Paradise Lost" was very high 
and Thomson thus sings :— 

" Is not each great, each amiable muse 
Of classic ages in our Milton met? 
1862. V 



A gennis oniTeital as bb theme, — 
Astonishing as chaos; as the U^m 
Of blowing Eden fair, — as heaven sublime.** 

Addison speaks of the cKffiractensttcs of Homer, in his " Iliad," 
•Aid of Virgil, in his " -SJneid," and adds that Milton, in " Piyra- 
diae Lost," eombines the merits of the two dassic poets. He 
eren goes so far as to say that, if " Paradise Lost" falls short of the 
''Hiad" or '* JSneid," we must blame the English languag^e, and 
not the poet. ** So divine a poem in English," he continues, ** is like 
a BtsJLeLj palace, built of bnck, where one may see architectare in 
as great a perfection as in one of marble, though the materials are 
ef a coarser nature." In his remarks upon the diversity of style 
possessed by Milton, Addison is very just, for the most nclde taste 
eanAot fail to find passages of interest within "IJ^adise liost." 
The grandeur of Homer is rivalled in the gloomy scenes of Pande- 
monium, or in the fierce wars in heaven. The beauty of Virgil is 
rivalled in the exquisite picture of Eden ; and Ovid, in his fluty 
warldings of a country life, is rivalled in the Orient daybreaks, the 
gorgeous sunsets, the balmy zephyrs, and the perfumed groves of 
**Para(Hse Lost." We, however, take exception to the latter 
remark of the great essayist, which sets such bounds to the capa- 
bilities of the English language ; but if Addison is correct, we then 
congratulate ourselves on our inability to acquiesce, and still 
delight to think of the author of *' Paradise Lost " as careering, like 
a royal bijrd, through the vast ethereal field, with buoyant wing and 
unabated strength, towards anr ever-receding horizon. Granting 
that Addison is correct, what follows P We take from " Paradise 
Lost" one of its greatest merits — ^its inartificialness. There are 
9ian^ poems which never seem to have thrown off their scaffolding 
— this never needed scaffolding. There are' many poems that are 
nothing more than inflated prose, savouring strongly of a rhyming 
dictionary, and which, if ever possessed of that most reasonable sine 
qua non, mtelligibility, must have parted with it in the inflation. Is 
there, in " Paradise Lost," ausht of this P Is there one indication, 
throughout the whole poem, mat the full pith of a sentiment has 
been lost, or an idea smothered by reason of its being oommitted to 
MMck a vehicle as the English language P Not one that we have ever 
heard of — not even a hiatus. The stream of the poem runs 
smoothly, spontaneously, and unrestricted, recalling to us many 
forgotten beauties of our language, but never aught of its weakness I 
^r imperfections. It is one Snng contentedly to revel in, and wdL 
nigh exhaust the resources of a htnguage ; it is quite another thij^ 
'to si^, like a second Alexander, for new excellencies of languag9 
which it does not possess. 

We cannot find space to illustrate by quotation the infinitude o 
Milton's intimacy with his mother tongue. Where there is si 
much of excellence, it is difficult to select. Take but oni 
example — an instance of "the terrible" — as it occurs in Belial'i 
speech :— 



'^ What, if the breath that kindled those grim fires, 
Awaked should blow them into sevenfold rage, 
And plunge us in the flames? or, from above, 
Should intermitted vengeanoe arm again 
His red right hand to plague us I what if all 
Her stores were opened, 4ud this firmament 
Of Hell should spont her cataracts of fire, 
Impenieot horrors, threatming hideous ftkll 
One day upon our heads; while -we perhaps 
Designing or eixbortiiig gbrious war, 
Caught in a fiery tempest, shall be hurl'd, 
£acb on his roek transfixed, the sport and plaj 
Of wracking whirlwinds; or for «ver sunk 
Under yon boiling oeean, wrapped in ehatos, 
There to oonrerse with everlasting groans, 
Unrespited, unpitied, uoreprieved. 
Ages of hopeless end! this would be worse." 

la coinmcm with the many onmments to English literature* 
"ParAdise Lost" is an earnest; of the abiding-pT^e which our 
tongue will still possess throughout long ages, as a language com* 
prehendmgthe gathered tre*asure& of it» predecessors and contem« 
poraries. vVliatever may be the destiny of England, whether it 
may reach its bourne and foUow into obscurity those departe4 
nations whose zenith of greatness was not less splendid than ours 
is ; whether the sceptre of supremacy among the nations is soon to 
be entrusted to another's keepmg ; of this we may confidently rest 
assured, tlmt the fame of Great Britain will never die out so long 
as the rare beauties which its language possesses shall bespeak the 
character of its people. Had we but two volumes to leave bdiind 
us as heirlooms to posterity, these would be enough, — ^William 
Sbakespeare's Plays, and John Milton's Poems. Shakespeare, who, 
of all men, came nearest to looking in at the little window of 
liis neighbour's soul, and Milton, who transfbces his audience in 
admiring wonder while he sings his mournful songs. These were 
sufficient ; for though at this moment the nation were reduced to a 
condition of inanition, yet, through these two great representatives 
—memorials more eloquent than pyramid or temple — ^England 
would receive that exalted place wmch she deserves m the esteem 
and admiration of the world. 

Edinburgh. E. Stswabt Patteasok. 



Bulb foe Discussion. — Controversialists should always con- 
sider, in the case of questions which, by their very nature, are not 
yet ripe for a final decision, that their real purpose and true 
advantage does not lie in check-mating their opponent, but in 
calmly considering the possible moves and counter-moves, so as to 
judge beforehand on which side the victory is likely to incline. — 
Immanuel Hbbmann Fichtb. 
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Euays in History aatd Art. By E. H. Patteesok, author of "The 
NewE.eyolation ; or, the Napoleonic Poli<rfin Europe." London 
and Edinburgh : William Blackwood and Sons. 

Mb. B. H. Pattbbson for some time occupied the post of con- 
ductor of one of the high-class news-sheets, published in the 
Scottish metropolis, and held a distinguished place — as he yet does 
—among the contributors to the best ConservatiTe magazine of the 
djnr — Bliickwood, From the time when his critique of Alison's 
" History of Europe," for its width of reading, and rapidity of 
production, startled the readers — we think, of " Eraser" — ^till now, 
when he wields the b&ton of the Press, and is the representatiTe 
literary Conservative in London, his progress has been regularly 
upward. The papers from Blackwooft and the Press, recently 
published under the title of "The New Bevolution; or, the 
Napoleonic Policy in Europe," though written weekly as leaders, 
and monthly as magazine papers, were so cobtinuous in thought 
and sustained in manner, as to require only a few connecting pages, 
and a simple revision, to constitute one of the most remarkable 
and readable books on modern politics. That work contained a 
masterly exposition (we had almost written, exposure) of the designs 
and tactics of Napoleon. It was full of cogent reasoning, singularly 
lucid explanations of the means, purposes, and results of imperial 
manoeuvres, and almost prophetic deductions from past facts re- 
garding future exigencies. The style was vigorous and idiomatic , 
and the far-seeing sagacity and sleuth-hound-like pertinacity of 
logic in tracking the political purposes of the Ulysses of the 
Tmleries, supplied it with nerve, eloquence, and invective, as well 
as argument. The work before us also consists of a series of 
re-published articles from various sources, pruned of so much of 
the original matter as was of an ephemeral nature, aud in some 
measure re-cast, and thrown into a form more adapted for perma- 
nence, and instructive, because consecutive, perusal. It consists of 
fourteen articles altogether ; and in all of them there may be found 
profitable reading and able writings-profound thought, and the 
issues of a mind of singularly prolific suggestiveness and breadth of 
culture— of a nature of excellent original material, weU-eulturea 
and trained. The subjects chosen are sufficiently various to afibrd 
pleasant change in reading, yet sufficiently akin to be comprised in 
the two categories holding their place in the title-page. The &ni 
essay dissertates through upwards of forty pagea on " Colour in 
Nature and Art," and occupies itself with remarks on the theories 
of Goethe, Field, Hay, &c.; Lord Jeffrey's exposition of Beauty; 
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Knfikin's claims to rank as a reliable critic ; and an abstract of, as 
well as a commentary on " Cbevrenl on Colour." The style of the 
discussion is poeticaJjVet exact, and so managed as to gratify men 
and delight women. The second essay, on " Beal and Ideal Beauty," 
is a finely thoughtful notice of theories of beauty. It attempts 
to bring out a law of harmonics as regulative of all beauty, 
and to ^ow how philosophy controlled art in the olden time 
by its scientific legisLativeness, and that a true sesthetic is now 
requisite to oyerrule the mere empiricism of artists; and it 
strives to prove that association adds to the delight derivable firom 
beauty, but does not constitute it. Essay third, on Sculpture, 
almost reads like a chip from " Laokoon," — ^it is so critical, informing, 
and philosophic. Hie Ethnology of Europe is popularly expounded 
in a brief, telling manner in essay fourth ; and a sort of intermezzo 
on " Utopias " is given in essay fifth : but this subject, we think, 
has been defectively treated in extent and in allusiveness, although 
the composition is homogeneous and good. Essays six and thirteen, 
respectively entitled, " Our Indian Empire " and " India, its Castes 
and Creeds," are wonderful reproductions of book-knowledge, and 
singularly able expositions of their respective t6pios, and contain, 
in the 173 pages they occupy, an extraordinary amount of historical 
information, philosophical speculation, political discussion, moral 
hints, and religious suggestions, evidently at once the results of wide 
study and profound thought. The seventh essay, "On China," is also 
iiie quintessence of many books carefully read, clearly apprehended, 
completely xmderstood, diligently compared, and then re-constructed 
into a finished and original whole, most meritorious in execution 
and admirable in conception. It enters more completely into the 
state of thought, feeling, being, culture, and the influences of 
politics on these, than any book we bave ever read on the Mel- 
chisedec of nations. The perceptive capacity of the author is, in 
this disquisition, equalled only by the sympathetic criticism on the 
state and prospects of China, which is supplied throughout the 
article, — especially those on China's adaptability for Christian- 
ization. 

" An Ideal Art Congress" is a long sweep of reflections originated 
by a splendid painting by Paul l)elaroche, — a minglement of 
criticism, history, politics, and observations on fine art, poetry, and 
the progress of man. " The Battle of the Styles " ought, we think, 
from its title, to have been a little mock-heroic. It is a very clever 
critique upon some of the many vulnerable dicta of Buskin, and it 
is clearly reasoned, well expressed, and is evidently the result of 
decided art-opinions. "Genius and Liberty" is almost a prose 
poem. Bead just these scraps : — 

*' Toflder, the lively impressible Athenians are pouring at mid-day from the 
open portals of the theatre, with heart and seal still yibrating to the wonderfal 
tragedies of iEschylas and Sophocles, — the earliest which the world ever saw, and 
stin nneclipsed in their stem colossal grandeur. As the crowd spread themselves 
over the public square, they are arrested by the ever- welcome sight of a master^ 
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piece of Zenzii* A pi^we of a boy^ aad fEnfts is m^esded thart for paUk 
oriticisin. So admirable is tke limner^a skill,*-<thua runs the legaod, — that ^ 
passing birds stoop to peck at the glowioji: fhiit. Bat beside it hangs a rinl 
effort of painting, and the oitixens most decide to whieh the prise of merit is to 
be awarded. The crowd gaze corionsly npon a drapeiy which seems to hide it 
from Tiew. They wonder what loom conld produce so soft a texture — colouis of 
SDch glowing harmony. 'Withdraw now your curtam!* «xclums Zeuxis, prood 
of the tribute which the wanderers of the air have rendeied to his genius, and no 
leoger able to control his curioBity. Parrhasius, ha riral, smiles triumphantly. 
' Zeozis deeeiTes birds; I deceiye Zeuxis!' That drapery was the pictore! It 
it the heyd&y of painting. 

** A crowd in the Agora! The rarying robes bespeak the mingling of noble 
and artisan alike; and that assembly is swaying to and fro with tempeetuoos 
impulses— shouting for the aupremacy of Athens, demanding the gauntlet of 
mortal combat to be flung in the teeth of all Greece, and longing, as with the 
fiery Tehemence of youth, to add the sword of Mars to the olive-bough of presiding 
Athend. But lol how that surging crowd is stilling! Mark how the clang of 
Toices subsides! Pericles is mountiog the rostrum. Beautiful in form, fiery and 
coraprdiensiTS in intellect — ever self-possessed, as if the calm ci the passionless 
gods was in his breast — supreme in wielding the hearts of men to all lofty pur- 
poses in that hour of a people*s frenzy, 

* He called across the tumult, 
And it fell' 
His audience s«d it thundered and lightened as they listened to that rolliDg, 
flashing eloquence. It is the triumph of oratory.*' 

''Toutli and Summer" is redolent of tlie poetry of life in its 
lieyday, and the throb of the heart gives its rhythm to the compo- 
sition. " The Eecords of the Past — Nineveh and Babylon," are 
papers of i^nreciative interest on the discoveries of Layard, and 
take ns bacK, in thought, feeling, and sympathy, to the vast 
civilizations of the youthhood of history. 

The last paper was written in April, and published in May, 1854 
On the 3rd of the former month. Professor Wilson — the eccentric^ 
versatile, discursive mass of manhood, known in literature as 
Christopher Northr-^-had died, and was placed in the last Black-wood 
— ^the coffin — and laid in the grave on the 7th, amid the mourning 
and lamentation of Edina. It fell to the writer oi the " Essays in 
History and Art " to compose an " In Memoriam" tribute to the 
memory of the most consummate improvisatore Scotland ever 
reckoned among her sons, for the pages of that magazine into 
'Vrhich he had thrown the choice aiul precious things of a life's 
thought, and this is the paper he then wrote. 

Ofthe various estimates of the Colossus of periodical litwatttre, 
this was markedly the most moderate and the most subdued. 
Written, as it were, by the grave*s edge, imd with the vision of 
the dead, solemn figure of an instructor, coUaborateur, and friend, 
before him, and wim the very hush of the heart that comes on one 
who has heard the fall of the cold clod on the mortal remains of a 
revered one, it is, perhaps, less elastic and springy, less frank and 
forth-going, less sweeping and grand, less rich and glowing, flian if 
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it bad been composed while the pulses of life bomi<led in the weird, 
wild, wise, wayward, and wonderful man of whom he wrote. Bnt 
it is searching, deKcate, truthful, genial, analytic, though disscctive. 
This " In Memoriam — Christopher North " is, eonsidering the 
eij^enmstairces in which it was produced, an admirable piece of 
moTiTning literature. 

The work is very elegant in its appearance, and valuable in its 
contents. "We miss some papers, attributed to Mr. Patterson's pen, 
which we esteem much more highly than some of those here pub- 
lished ; yet there is no article in the volume of which we would 
willingly have lost the perusal. 

Church of England ! Reformation or Ruin ? By John Hampden. 
London : H. J. Tresidder. 1861. 

NoBOBT with any pretence to honesty, or with a moderate degree 
of interest in the cause of true religion, will disputje, that in the 
Chtnrch of England, as in most other churches, there are abuses 
which it would be wise to correct. 

There will always be faults found in the various modes of 
regions worship, so long as variety exists ; but that faults should 
be seen, and pointed at, in a National Establishment, is in the 
nature of the case, and, therefore, not to be wondered at. We ar« 
not aware that Mr. Hampden has pointed out anything very 
startling, simply because the same things have been held up for 
ridicule or reformation hundreds of times before. The book he 
has written is^ however, worthy of perusal. 

The Athanusicm Creed. Br L. L. D. London: Edward T. 
Whitfield. 

Thsbe are some people who seem to find it impossible to give 
expression to any strong convictions without a display of temper. 
The preacher of Divine truth is often tempted in this direction ; he 
sees the failings of men in their worst colours, and forgetting that 
he may be faithful with, but cannot win witliout love, all that his 
hearers observe is the outbursting of natural feeling, whi^h only 
excites more and more, rather than allays, their opposition. Now 
the pami^et before us is lost, all the effort in it is thrown away, 
because of the uncoloured prejudice, and the unabated bitterness, 
with which it is charged. 

There are many Chnrch people who care very little about 
retaining the Athanasian Creed in the Prayer Book. No doubt 
there are those loving the Church of England dearly, who, accord- 
ing to the extract given us from Macaulay, are, along with " Burnet, 
Fowler, and Tillotson, desirous to strike this famous symbol out of 
the Liturgy alt^ether." We, for ourselves, think that it would be 
better to leave it out, but at the same time we should be very so«ry 
to put thb pamphlet into the hands of any of our friends, wkh a 
view of msKing them more enlightened Church-goers, or better 
Dkimitecs. Thore is, we believe, a much more excellent way of 
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dealing with what may seem to be error in t&e ereed or c(mduoi of 
others,^ than that adopted by L. L. D. Nothing, we may be sare 
of it, will ever be expunged m>m the Prayer Book ; no reformatioB 
of any lasting kind will ever be effected, merely by scolding or 
attack. There is no denying, that a world of truth is here aad 
there to be found in what L. L. D. writes, but he spoils it lUl by 
the way in which he writes it. J. H. G. 

Memoir of the Sev. Senry Wight. Edinburgh : Edmonston and 

Douglas. 

On looking at the photograph which illustrates this little book, 
the enjoyable evenings spent by ua in a Dumfriesshire manse — by 
the fireside of one of the most genial family circles in North Britsin 
— are forcibly recalled to mind. There we first met the irank, free 
Christian gentleman whose biography is herein written by his son. 
There was a charm in the manner, and a fascination in the talk oi 
Heniy Wight, which were decidedly unbookish, and very far fr<Mii 
sanctimonious, though they were all that the nearer saintliness. 
We saw him fresh from the ice-rink of a Scottish curling party,— 
where, though bearing in himself the seeds and evidences of an 
unknown but life-undermining disease, be had been as happy as 
the happiest ; and as we drew in to tJie tea-table before a com- 
fortable fire, and jokes went round and careless chat, he was as gay 
as the gayest ; and yet he had the knack of subduing all things and 
talk, to that one grand life-theme of his, — the mercy of Gt>d in 
Christ. Without fuss, parade, pretension, or display, — without 
producing a sense of the outrS, he dipped his whole thought and 
coloured his whole speech in the Spirit of the Redeemer, and kept 
an atmosphere of scripturality aroimd aU. He was a most love- 
worthy man. Then he carried about with him the known fact that 
death had made a covenant for him — none knew how soon ; and 
yet he took an interest in all other interests, and somehow or otiier 
interested all in the interest which excels all others ; and we caa 
never forget the fine, prepossessing embodiment of the Christian 
gentleman he was. 

This book is a memoir, artlessly and honestly written, of a 
good, true man, whose days were apostolic in their labours, sim- 
plicity, self-denial, purpose, results, and inspiration. 

Hen^ Wight was of yeoman descent, bom 1801 ; was educated 
at the High School and in the University of Edinburgh ; and for 
his lordly presence, was chosen out of all Scotland to bear the city 
sword of the northern metropolis before Greorge IV. on his visit to 
his trans- Tweedian dominions. 

He was a student of the law, and in 1823 was admitted a member 
of the faculty of advocates : he was for some time a thorough man 
of the world, wit, sportsman, and lawyer. In 1829, he became the 
subject of religious impressions, relinquished the bar, and devoted 
himself to evangelism. He chose for his pastorate the wynds, 
alleys, and closes of Edinburgh ; and by visitation, and preaching 
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to the out-of-tlie-way denizens of these populous haunts, at length 
gathered round him a congregation of poor, ferrent worshippers, 
whose clergyman he was rewardlessly for years. Subsequently he 
joined the commimion of the Congregationalists, and was publicly 
.albwed the statw of a clergyman. Afterwards, he removed to 
Carlisle, and for some years laboured for Christ in that city. But 
the !Richmond Place Church did not thrive in orphanage, and he 
leterned to the guardianship of his foster-cl^d. Twenty yeara' 
out-door preaching, in-door sermonizing, home visitation, and 
private study, had worked his constitution to a mere fringe. 
lUness continued, and baffled all his efforts to overcome. In 1856, 
he was chosen secretary of the Scottish Congregational Union, and 
thk provided him with change and relaxation. i)eath struck down 
relative after relative around him, and called his friends away. 
By April, 1861, he was himself hopelessly breathless and enervated, 
— " a strong man bowed, "^and was advised to seek health abroad. 
On 28th Jtme he died, and on 1st July was bxiried in the cemetery 
of the Keformed Church of Hamburgh. 

So lived, so died, a whole-hearted and true man, a Christian in 
thought, word, and deed ; and in this book the artless story of his 
artless life is told. There is an absence of cant, a healthy whole- 
someness, a straightforward candoxir and unpretentiousness in this 
book, for which we like it. The character of Henry Wight did not 
require superfine hot-pressed paper, spiced ink, and couTeur de rose 
edgings to set it off; and in these days of intensity it is something 
to find a biography written, as this is, with a sole devotion to 
truth. 

Our Principles; or, a Guide for those Holding or Seeking Fellow- 
ship in Congregational Churches. Bj G. £. Johnson. Second 
Edition. London : Ward and Co. 

We have read this carefully-prepared little work with much 
interest; and although we can express no opinion on the principles 
here expounded, we must record our approval of the concise and 
intelligible way in which the writer has stated them. The plan of 
the statement will be seen at once from the following divisions ; — 
Part I. Theology. — Protestants, Trinitarians, Calvinists, Psedo- 
Baptists. Part II. Polity. — Dissenters, Nonconformists, Volun- 
tanes, Independents, Congregationalists, Essential Organization. 
The value of the work is greatly increased by very ftul, reliable 
iBeferences. 

Believing that they are public benefactors who endeavour to 
difiuse intmligence, and give definiteness to thought, we trust that 
some writers m connection with other denominations will follow the 
•example which Mr. Johnson has set. 
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IS THE INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION LIKELY TO PROMOTE THE 
INTERESTS OF BRITISH MANUFACltTRfiRS ? 



AFFimMATITB. 

In answering this question in the 
affirmatiTe, we would inquire, in the 
first place, ** What is it that has, of 
late years, giTen such an impetus to 
British manufi&etUTe, as to cause it to 
oecafi its present exited positien?*^ 
AU agree in assigning energy, perse- 
verance, and the ingenuity of inTention, 
as oMMss. We si^ that the inteo- 
dnction of machinery is the naain eanse; 
for why was this energy and pense- 
verance displayed? and what £rBt set 
the inyentive faculties in operation? 
We answer, — that some genius, as 
Hargreave, Arkwright, or Jacquard, 
first projected a mechanical invention. 
This idea or invention was canght at 
and followed ont by ot^efs; adapted to 
otherpurposes; improved upon again and 
again, till it became itself the parent of 
numerous other inventions. This has 
been exemplified from the earliest to 
the present time, and will at once com- 
mend itself as true to the candM and 
thoughtful reader. But to be improved 
Qpon or re-adapted by others, an inven- 
tion must be known and wide-spread^ in 
order that aU may exert their ingennity 
upon it; and therefore the invention of 
new, or adaptation of old machinery, 
depends, in a measure, upon the extent 
of our acquaintance with the old. At 
the International Exhibition, many 
inventions and adi^ptations of machi- 
nery for useful purposes, wiU be dis- 
played. Many will become acquainted 
with them, aBd,in adapting, wail imfnve 
upon them, and many inventions will 
result there£rom. Our next point is, 
** Does the invention or improvement of 
machinery benefit those who adopt it?" 
At one time, this would have been 
answered in the negativoi We have 
grown wiser since then; and all will 
now, I think, admit without dispute, 



that evezy invention, whether home 4it 
foragn^ which saves hnman labour, 
benefits the employer who adopts it. If 
any doubt thea8sertion,letthem compase 
the number of people employed in the 
cotton manufacture previous to theintio* 
dnction and perfection of jennies, raulM^ 
and Jaequard*s, wHhthal employed nesr; 
or (tf sempstnsses hefers and siooa tfat 
introdnetioDafthesennngroMhiae; aad 
tbat,oas<ertr par^utfthMAore open^w 
a maa employs^ tkt greater pf^fits will 
he make, does not, I think, reqaire 
proof. But to coodnde. Many inven* 
tions will be seen in the Internatieoal 
Exhibition, and these will lead to odier 
inventions and improvements. But 
every invention and improvement in 
machinery, as it saves human lahoor, 
benefits all manufacturers. Tbetehn 
the International Exhibition wiU pre* 
mote the interests of British manA»* 
turers. — R. S. 

It has been left to our day to gene- 
rate and apply a condition that shall 
supply the wants and neoessities of 
mindful men, by prqMring an avnui 
where each can weigh his intellect^ and 
measure arms wi^ his friendly &e« 
The last twenty years have, to a degree 
beyond precedent, cosmopolitanised 
genius, and outspoke to the German^ 
the Frenchman, the Spaniard, the 11- 
gerine, and the American, that whUe 
they were bom for their country's gknyt 
and family's weal, that they behmgad,^ 
not to the country which. gave tluB 
birth, but iktA th&f were citiaena of 
the werkl* With, this idea and visw, 
founded upon the brotherhood of maa- 
kind, and the universal copyright of 
genius, can we think otherwise than 
that the public exhibition of thought 
made tauj^Ue can have any other than 
a beneficial effect upon society at large? 
Nor is it inappropriate to single oak 
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thoae tboagbte-men of our awn emmtrj 
— 4he nmnnfactiifere and designers. 
Engiaiid, which owes her position to 
her commeree and her ieems, shonild 
ervr be miBdfnl of the ions who nile 
aad guide her. Watchfvl of her ia» 
tszvflte, ihej know too well the jealous 
eye, tamed » thoosand wajsy that ifS 
evBT en then; they will not, therefore, 
Bci^eet aajthing which shall contribute 
to perpettiate Imt pre-eminence. The 
atimtilns of competition (not to 8pe£^ 
of the mond of the motive) wiU, we 
doobt not, arouse the already enliyened 
sfwdt to inoreased energy, and the 
IstAFBational Exhibition of 1862 wiU 
ttu/w the world that England has not 
vetrograded; that not only in art and 
III iWBk but also in nmnufsctnre, she is 
prepared to maintain her present high 
position; and in doing so, the intereeta 
of the British manufacturer, unques* 
tionably, will be promoted. — D. S. 

** Opposition is the lifo of trade,'^ is 
a naaarim which very few will care to 
dispute. It excites a feeling of rivalry 
and emnlation between the opposing 
meccliMits, and causes them both to 
make more strenuous efibrts to attain 
or sustain the pre-eminence which they 
either have, or wish to obtain; and, in 
alike manner, the great International 
Exhibition of 1862 will cause the Bri- 
tish manufiictiurers to produce the roost 
wenderf nl and perfect specimens of their 
TarioBS manufactures, in order to attest 
their superiority over goods of fordgn 
Banafact.ure. And when we recollect 
that there is not now one single state 
oc coantry in Europe, however small, 
but has applied for and reoeived an 
allotment of space for the exhibition of 
their various articles, and from all of 
which there will be representatives 
present, who will carry home with them 
the wondrous stories of Britannia's 
manufactures, we may rest assured that 
the International Exhibition of 1862 is 
very Hxely to promote the interests 
of British manufacturers. — A. £. 

A manufacture may be defined as an 
aciangement of raw material after a 
fffOL design. Ideas of these (subjec* 



tively) are obtained tbroogh the f 
(objeothrely). Man's intuition and i 
ginatioB, in relation to a maoufaetaie, 
or the material, we suppose, is inflii- 
eneed oidy by the eaiward. The va^ 
gestions made ase ceaourrent with (1) 
the ioiended use of the produet; and 
(2) with regard to maaipulatien and 
art,-*the objective experience ol t-ha 
operative. If these premises be seuady 
it follows that the more an intelligeaft 
manufacturer sees, the more smcoeMlul 
worker he becomes^ conditioned eoif 
by auxiliary resources, industry, capi^ 
tal, and relative position. On com~ 
parison with all competitors, British 
manufaotursn command, advanta- 
geously, owr premises and condition&i 
Were it not soj however, and that Britain 
were at any relative disadvantage^ 
seeing thst the present and futnm 
well-being of our people so mueh depend 
upon these, the valoe and benefit of 
the coming Exhibitioa will be all the 
greater. — Wiluam Gmbek. 

The Ii^ernational Exhibition of 1862 
^U be a great show-room. In it the 
manufacturers of Great Britain, and of 
other countries, wiU be exhibited. They 
will be compared; and if, as is probable^ 
Britain maintains her superiority ia 
cheapaess and quality, the interests of 
her manufaetarers can hardly be other- 
wise than promoted ; and of the num- 
bers who will oome to see the Exhi^ 
bition, doubtless many will take the 
opportnmty thus afforded them to yiakb 
the manufactories to give orders Ui 
their agents, and make pucchaseib — 
Zwinaufi* 

Tea : how eui the mighty and 
splendid products of British manniao- 
ture be viewed by so vast an influx of 
foreigners, without customers, being 
procured te our manufacturers? The 
articles <^ foreign manufacture intro- 
duced will not have an influence suf- 
ficient to counterbalance this good. In 
certain departments, British manufac- 
tures surpass those of all other countries. 
To these departments particularly let 
the British still devote their attention, 
so as to execed all their present attni»» 
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ments, and thus 8till,k6ep«lie«d. Again, 
lubve we not aome men of gemns amoDgst 
vs who ean catch a hint from the worka 
of their nughboora; aee in thoae worka 
what their neighbours do not, and pne- 
tieallj eiteod the ideaa presented to 
them« so as, in a short time, to excel in 
prodnctioos in which thej are now 
excelled? If this be not done, where 
are onr Gromptons and Arkwrights? 
Let British manofactarers be wide 
awake, and the International Exhi- 
Mtton cannot fail to promote thnr in- 
terests.— S. S. 

NEGJLTITJE. 

''Competition is the sool of busi- 
ness;" bat to teach yonr opponent how 
and in what way to compete with yon 
may be generous, it certainly is not 
wise.— G. G. G. 

It should be recollected that all na- 
tions have defects as well as merits; 
and that, in this Exhibition, foreigners 
will look for the flaws in onr powers, 
and note them, while they will borrow 
from us as much as they can. — Tom 
Trap. 

The amount of manufactures shown 
among the products of Britain will, of 
coarse, excel in space and quantity that 
shoim by any other nation; there will, 
therefore, be a greater number of items 
in which to note defects, and from 
which to " convey" ideas, presented to 
the foreigner than to the Briton. In 
this way great injury is likely to be 
done.— Video. 

John Boll is an easily new-fangled 
animal, and he loves new sensations. 
The excitement of his desires by the 
exhibition of new foreign goods will 
deteriorate the sale of our home goods. 
— Tradesman. 

If it be true, as is so often assumed 
in debates, &c., in this country, that 
Britain surpasses all other Umds in the 
processes of the various manufactures, 
and so commands a wider sale for her 
goods than any other, and so has become 
the sort of manufactaring centre of the 
globe, it follows that the International 
Exhibition will injure oor national 



manufacturers in all ways. It iriQ 
exdte spleen, an4 induce or incsiMe 
rivalry; develop active oppoaitMi^: 
afford opportuniff for imitation; lead 
to extensive plans for outdoing us; aad 
set the ambition of other nations on the 
alert to rise to our height. If it it not 
true, so much the worse for us, for tbes 
we i^all resemble the jay that flaunted 
in peacock's feathers, and t>e all the 
less honour-worthy when discovered. 
It is to be feared it will work no good 
to Britain, as the workshop of the 
world.— Try. 

As in the old rivalries of war each 
new invention was readily and greedily 
caught up and applied, so it is in the 
new rivalries of commerce. If, in the 
personal fight of foemen, it was need- 
ful— 

•* To practise every pass and ward, 
To thrust, to strike, to feint, to guard" — 

it is no less needful now in the fiext»]y- 
contested fights of commerce. Magna- 
nimity will not disarm a foe; nor will 
kindly welcome turn aside the curreots 
of commercial selfishness. Every secret 
we lay bare will be readily seized upon, 
and used for our disadvantage; while 
we can never blame the assailant, for 
we invited the inspection. I do not 
think the International Exhibition a 
wise one for British manufactures now. 
The first Exhibition, as a Prince's toy, 
may pass; but it should not grow into 
a people's folly. — Gregory Gruff. 

The instincts of commercial men are 
almost as trustworthy as those of the 
bee or the beaver; and these are clearly 
against the Exhibition. The hesitancy 
and dilatoriness of the home producers, 
as contrasted with the hot haste of the 
foreign manufacturers, is a plainly writ 
commentary on the silent convictions of 
their hearts, that it is not good for 
them to show off their trade products 
and secrets in the public view of the 
world. They do not like, it may be 
admitted, to confess this openly; yet it 
seems to be plainly the meaning and 
interpretation of the facts that most of 
the foreign goods are forwarded, while 
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BinniQghaoi almoft done bu its 
prodnctiODS ander the Exhibitioa-rool* 
There is surely some cause for this 
st«UI of things; and we think that the 
SK)Bt probable canse is, the lurking con- 
Tiction that it is not advantageous for 
Biitirii manufactures. — Aabon. 

** Comparisons are odious.** Suppose 
w6 beat all others, will they enjoy their 
defeat, and pay us, by encouragement, 
for their own humiliation? Suppose 
we are beaten, shall we do our manu- 
factures good by that result? Though 
we may copy from others, others are 
just as likely to copy from us. In this 
process, we are as likely to lose as win, 



if not more sa If we win, we need not 
expect all other nations to sound the 
^ lo Triumphs ! *' for us; if we lose, we 
may anticipate that not a few derisive 
fingers will be pointed at us for our 
self-invited defeat The Exhibition 
offers little advantage; and much risk 
is to be run by it Yet, as " the hazard 
of the die" is now cast, let no one hang 
back, for it would be more tolerable to 
lose our commercial than our moral 
greatness : — 

'^ Come one, come all, this rock shall fly 
From its firm base as soon as I." 

— FlTZJAMBS. 
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Questions REQUiRiNa Answbbs. 

223. Gilfiilan, in his ^* Life of 
Coiwper,*' mentions an exquisite story 
of Mrs. Johnstone, entitled ** The Three 
Westminster Boys.*' Will some one 
kindly inform me whether the story is 
obtainable, and what is its price ?--S. 

224. In his poem entitled "The 
Timepiece," Gowper alludes to the fog 
that covered both Europe and Asia 
daring the whole summer of 1783. 
Will some one give me information 
respecting that fog, or tell me where I 
can obtain it ? — S. 

225. In the AntUTobacco Journal 
for August last, mention is made of a 
chimney, at the bottom of which con- 
demned tobacco is burned. Where is 
this chimney ? Does the condemned 
tobacco pay duty ?. Are the owners of 
it fined for having such tobacco in their 
possession ? How does it become 
damaged, and where is it seized ? — R. 

226. Will some gentleman kindly 
inform me who and what Hepworth 
Dixon is ?— G. 

227. Who is the author of the line,— 
** He who allows oppression shares the 

crime " ? — J AS. Supplin. 



228. I have heard that there is a 
statue of Greorge III. in Edinburgh, 
sculptured by a lady; is this correct ? 
Who was she ? and what is the cha* 
racter of her works? — Geo rob. 

229. In the seventh vol. of Lord 
Brougham's ** Collected Works," pub- 
lished by Griffin, Bohn, and Co., Lon- 
don, I have read two excellent disserta- 
tions on " The Objects, Advantages, 
and Pleasures of Science," and on ** The 
Objects, Pleasures, and Advantages of 
Political Science." Has anything of 
the same, or a similar nature, been 
done with regard to literature and art? 
If so, will any of your correspondents 
supply me with information regarding 
it? I presume there is no real contro- 
versy on these questions. — Jabbz 
Hewn. 

230. In a conversation held with Mr. 
Neil, while on his tour in September, 
he quoted as a concise, yet complete, 
definition of the work of a rhetorician, 
the following line, over which I have 
been puzzling my thoughts f(Mr 
months, — 

*• Selects, combines, improves, diver- 
sifies." 
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Would he, or soy of your eorrespon- 
^nts, grmot an explanatiaa of the Ubo 
in this coimection ? — Ttbo. 

281. Whose is the best writiDg iok, 
Md of what is it made ?— P. A. G. £. 

282. Who and what ^ai Richard 
Cai4Ue? — John Tbomas. 

283. Katubal Pobt&uts. — I 
notice in tiie elder Disraeirs ** Curiosi- 
ties of Literature,'* under the heading 
" Kataral Productions resembling Arti- 
ficial Compositions," the following state- 
ment: — ^'* There is preserved in the 
British Masenm a black stone, on which 
Nature has sketched a resemblance of 
the portrait of Chaucer.*' I would feel 
obliged if any of your correspondents 
would inform me where this natural 
portrait is to be seen in the Museum? 

— CUBIOSUS. 

234. Is there ai^y law in force to 
compel chemists to open shop on Sun- 
days ?— Samuel. 

235. The seventh clause of the Act 
of Uniformity enjoins that every inonm- 
bent, keei^g a curate, shall read the 
Common Prayer, and administer the 
Sacraments, once a month, and in case 
of disobedience, forfeit a penalty of £5. 
Is this elaose of the Act still in force? 
— S. 

236. Could you w any of your 
readers suggest an inexpensive, yet 
efficient, method of reviving a mecha- 
nics* institution, which is somewhat on 
the wane? It is believed that attrac- 
tions are wanting; but as the institu- 
tion is entirely unable, from want of 
funds, to adopt any expensive measures 
to supply that want, it is feared the 
death of the institution will be the 
inevitable result. Such a calamity, 
however, is by no means desired by 
those who have the interest of the 
institution at heart ; and they are 
willing to sacrifice something in the 
attempt to place it on a better footing. 
There are, no doubt, many readers of 
the British ControversiaUat who are 
well acquainted with, and have had 
more or less experience in, the ma- 
chinery of institutions; and their sug- 
gestions, I need hardly say, would be 
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I be necessary to bear in nund, that ik0 

j town towhidithtinatitotionbatt 

is a small one, the inhabitants 

less than 2,000.— Ex OrPfOio. 

237. Who was Dr. ^tax, 
** Tour in Search of the PictmraaqM* U 
■0 amudng? — Lxjoub. 

238. What is the natore ef tib 
Torbane Hill mineral ditpnte, whieh 
has been caoriog so much wiitiog k 
mining jonmals, &c., for some yeas 
past?— A YouwG CoLUBR. 

239. Can you name any dmnia 
suitable for representation at the i 
vareary of a literary sooiety, 
there are a few amateurs studying com- 
position and elocution? — Claude BIbl- 

NOTTB. 

240. What do the words " Obelisk" 
and *' Monolith** signify; and what is 
a ** Mausoleum?**— Job. 

241. I often hear "the Imes of 
beauty** alluded to among shipwrights, 
architects, and painterB. What are 
they? — Sbabch. 

242. What is the meaning of th« 
intimation put in brackets now at the 
close of notices of marriages— C^M 
cards**)? — I(HioHA]nxB. 

243. Which cities in Britain are most 
funous for the manufaoture of §httf 
I should like the answeta to codm Cram 
the districts where it is carried on, and 
the kinds of glass maaafac4:are in esoh 
specified, if possible. — SsBS tu. 

244. Having noticed, in your maga- 
zine of January, "A Lindsay-Craw- 
ford's'* answer to Question 147, " The 
Lindsays,*' may I be aJtowed to ask if 
that gentleman, or any one else, oobM 
inform me where I can obtain, and at 
what price, the "Lives of the Lind- 
s«3rs,'* as I am anxious to know seme- 
thing of thttr history ?—0. S. L. 

245. Who is the publisher, and what 
is the price, of Gregory's " PhiloBopby 
of Arithmetic?**— John L. 

246. Would some of your readerB 
kindly inform me of any work coatMO- 
ing the formula for the oonstructiea of 
the hour angles of a siLD-dial, or any 
other means of obtaining or constmctiog 
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t, with reliable aeicotifc eoneetnees 
lA^n complete-*to be definitive, bsj, of 
the longitude aad lolitQde of Qmoo- 
iv]o]i?~LB Mot n'EmtaxE, 

547. It has often been end th«t Dr. 
J* fi. Newman is engaged ia the teane- 
ktkm of the Scnptores for the English 
Bonaan Oatholies^ but I have heacd no 
teaceBoflt. Can yon tell me who mw the 
sntlior of the venion of the Mew Terta- 
meat Jesued by Charles Dolman, Pater- 
noster Bow, in 1836 ? It is anonymous ; 
ia it imtiioiized?^^IiiQiJi8iTiyx. 

548. Was Basil Montagn, editor of 
Bacon's Works, rdated in any way to 
Lady Mary Wordey Montagu?— J J.W. 

B49. Has Wyclilb's Bible efrer been 
re-«dited?— I. B. 
Ada What are the On^^ P«Kts?— 

IfiOKMLiMB. 

251. Can yon tell me why the word 
w&fgied is sometimes applied to the 
woollen manufactures? — Job Pippin. 

252. How is the age of tfees caleu- 

IatMl?-*GAYE. 

253. Ij dassieal Greek the word 
^w^ means life, efi#, being; and pioQt 
KliBi-time, existent^ personality; but in 
the Greek of the New Testament this 
ifiatinction does not seem to be pre* 
•erred. [See Bom. viii. 38 ; Ephes.iT. 
18; 2 Tim. i. 10; 2 Pet L 3; I John 
iii. 17, &c.] Can any of pur readers 
tell me why is this? N.B.— This 
fueation is put by a self-teachbg stu- 
dent, anxious to get light in his dark- 
neaa. — Lamba. 

254. Could any of the readers of the 
British ControversiaHtt furnish me with 
a select list of works on the eontro- 
▼ersy with reference to the mode and 
subjects of Christian Baptism? — S. B. 

255. What are the titles and prices 
of Thomas Aird's works? Where are 
they purchaseable?— W. H. W. 

Answers to Qoestioms. 
197. Reaaon and Reasoning, — If 
"Logicus" had deserved his nota de 
fihune, he would have known that in 
Whately's "Logic" Appendix fi»t, 
paragraph xxiii., these words are dis- 
criminated. The following is an abstract 



tf what that paragraph contaiiis:-^ 
Beason is used to sigatfy (1) all the 
intellectaal powens ooUeetively; (2) 
those intelleotnal powen in whioh man 
differs inm the brutes; (3) the iacuhar 
of earryiogea theoperatieoof nasoning; 
(4) the premiM or preiaiaees of an 
argument; (5) a cause. See, further, 
"Logtc," book i., par. 2; hook iv.; 
*< Bbeteric," book i, &c Agam, iki Sir 
Wilham Hanulton*8 edition of Beidls 
weeks, note A, section 5, par. 7, reaaon 
la stated to be emj^oyed (a) to denote 
our intelligent nature in geaaral; (Jj) 
the light and regular use of wa rational 
faculties (c) reasoning (/Kdnoetter) 
and iotellif ence (noeiticf) ; (d) reasoning 
akne; (e) intelligence (as the £ualty 
of reasoning). Stewart says reason 
denotes that power by whidi we distin- 
guish truth firom ^lUsebood, and right 
Uom wrong, and by wbieh we aie 
enabled to combine means for the attain^ 
meat of particular ends; and J. S. 
MtU defines reasoning as *^ syllogizing, 
or the mode of inference which may be 
called concluding from generals to pan- 
ttcttlars.**— lAMBions. 

198. Mrs, eiats,and So9tei"'Hist&ry 
of the 5bo<».-— Mrs. GUass, I fancy, is 
a near rekuive of those amiable ladies, 
Mrs. Harris, Mrs. Grundy, aad Mrs. 
PartingtQii-*«U ladies remarkable, more 
or less, for their " sayings." Sir Walter 
Soott*s histoiy was one of the task- 
work compilations of his later years, 
when he wrote to pay off the enormous 
Uabihties he had contracted. It is 
written without much care for the con- 
sultation of onginal authorities; and 
though generally reliable, is a work of 
no special authority for facts or cir- 
cumsunces. Tytler'e " History of Scot^ 
land," continued by J. H. Burton, is by 
far the 6ett.— Josh. 

201. Various Denominations of 
Presbyterians in Scotland. — In answer 
to •* Noremuch," I would observe — 1st. 
That the ''Reformed Presbyterian 
Church " is the representative of those 
men who, in the reign of Charles II., 
went to the fields and mountains to 
worship God, rather than submit to the 
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impontioQ of prdtusy, and eodarad graat 
perseention for ^ok* nooconforaiitf. 
At tbo Bevoliitun«n688, whoa Piet- 
bjterianisai wm nttorod, thoj ooo- 
tended that it was not mtered in iti 
purity, aooordiiig to tho bwt ttoiw of 
the Soottiah Boformat^ Ghorch, and 
they have remained in tepaimtioii from 
the natiooal eBtabiiahment on this 
ground. 2nd. The '^United Preibj. 
terian Chnrch." The **Seoenion 
Church'* took its rise in 1732 to 1740, 
from the impoiition of patronage on 
reclaiming ooDgregationa, patronage 
having been imposed in the reign of 
Qneen AnnOi in viohition of the Treatj 
of Union, and the redamations of the 
Soottiah Church and people. The 
'* Belief Church ** took ita rise at a kter 
date from the aame cause. In 1827, 
these two bodies united, and assumed 
the name of the ** United Presbyterian 
Churoh. Thej have become yolnn^ 
taries, and deny the union of Church 
and State to be scriptural, and there> 
fore repudiate the principle of an 
esublished churoh. 3rd. The ''Free 
Churoh" took its rise in 1843, after 
ten years' struggle betwixt the Bstab- 
lished Church on the one hand, and the 
kw courts and the Goremment en the 
other— the Church seeking to give the 
people (vis., the communicants) the 
right of rofusal of an unacceptable 
pre8entee-*the hkw courts and the Go- 
vernment upholding patronage in all 
its stringency; Parliament having rs* 
fused an inquiry into the compUints 
of the Churoh, the disruption of the 
National Church became a necessity 
to all within her pale who wished to 
avoid a complete subjection in their 
roligioos capacity to the civil power — 
a principle which the Scottish Churoh 
has striven against with less or moro 
success for 300 years past. In accom- 
plishing this object, about 470 ministers 
and 700,000 people left the establish- 
ment in one day, and founded the 
*' Frf > Church." The mode of Churoh 
government, and the doctrines taught, 
aro in general the same in all these 
churohes, and all these divisions from 



the Seotlbh eatabBshment hate ^ 
caused, 1st, by the imperfect iiiiKiim^ 
of the Seottish Befbrmatioa Chutditit 
the Bevolntion; and, 2nd and 
by the in^oaition of patronage 
Queen Anne, and its enforoement *ial 
maintenance by aucoeediDg govemoiadti 
to the present time. Aecustomed tim* 
selvea to an eatabHahment comple^y 
anbaervient to the State, and in whlsh 
patronage, and purohaae of benefion, 
and other oorruptiona are eonMMo, 
Engliah atateamen do not seem abb to 
form any idea of an establishment balag 
possible which shall be independ«t 
and free in its own domain, and !n ^ 
ezeroiae of ita own known and nicogniaid 
dutiea; but thi^ b a Scotsman's idiaail «f 
a Chufeh,establiahed or non-estaUiahsd, 
and by the help of God each will trans- 
mit to hia children thoee principka of 
religioua liberty which he has received 
'from hia Cathera, no matter at what oost 
But Scotamen complain that faith hu 
not been kept with them, inasmuch aait 
waa atipuUted and agreed to, that at 
and from the Union, their Churoh ahould 
be Buffered to continue cs it then iMf 
witkout aUsraiUm; and we ooateod 
that to have impoaed thia hatefol 
patronage waa in direct violation ef 
that engagemenU^S. 

I think the best service I can roodtt 
to *' Noremuch " in regard to this qoas- 
tion is to rofer him to a little work in 
which the specialities of faith and forms 
of worship of moat of the Christian 
sects is given briefly, viz., '* The Dmo- 
minational Reason Why" (London : 
Honlston and Wright. 3s. 6d.), or 
**The Cyctopedia of Beligious Deno- 
minations,'' written by members of ths 
respective bodies (London, Griffin, Bohn 
and Co., 5s.); also Eadie's ** Ecclesias- 
tical Cyclopedia " (same publishen, 
88. 6d.) Thede works will supply more 
thoroughly than any others in the 
same space the infbnnation required.-^ 

JOMSS. 

207. Hvmtit ifwtory— 4a not «ta 
well fitted for a youthful student. 0». 
William Smith has edited an abridged 
work, entitled, ** The Student's flame;* 
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eoDtiiiQed to 185S, which cab b« 
oMsdi^ioc the facUy prico 7b. 6d. For 
the mere text, the tndoeditioiM ar» ih« 
bck. Of the y«irioiu coDtinoated edi* 
tioM (e, g,^ H^has*, StebbUigs*, &c), 
it Iq impoeaible to speak without lengthy 
aoid^taUed criticism, and £or Uutt tlie 
c^mpna open tornqmries affoid no 
scoM^ Home r«qiiirea a hard head, and 
a tboogbtfal minid, to read him aa he 
ought to be read.— Bbudall. 

210. Lvcretta Maria Davidtom, ai^ 
her sister Jdargaret, w«re remarkabla 
tbopgh scarcelj ** super-ezoelleBl" in- 
stasces of precocity. The formmr haa 
often been compared to onr Henry Kirk* 
Wmte. The kttar had aome of the 
powers of ChMterton, though without 
his talent for deoepticm. Lneretiawas 
bom at Plattsbnrn, a town near the 
month of the SarsAao, on .Lake Cham- 
plain, S7th Sept., 1808. She U said 
to We drawn sketches and written 
Toses (in imitation of printed matter) 
when onlj fomr years of age. Her 
parmts were in straitened circamstaneee^ 
aod she was irr«gnlarly educated at 
bone, in the spare intervals free from 
domestic laboois, by a mother, ahe 
aays,^ 

" Whose bloom has faded in the mid- 
night watch; 
Whose eye, for me, has lost ittf 

witchery; 
Whose forin has felt disease^s mildew 
tonch." 

She vas singnlarly beantifo], animate, 
tnd enthusiastic in manner, of glowing 
complezion, with a floe, histnms, dark 
eje, aad a strangely mnsmal Tciee^ 
wbieh thrilled the listeners aa if by 
nagio. ConseioQa of the e?ila of an 
irr^nlar edncation, and of many defi- 
ciencies in her mind, she brooded de- 
spoBdingly orer the sad frte whieh 
isept her away from the aomroea ef 
intellectaal improvement. Her health 
was naturally delicate; her eztreae 
BcoaibUity qnickeiMd her polae, and 
diaotioed her nerves, while her deapoo- 
dent^ fiovered her heart and parched 
her brow. A gentleman, willing to take 
1862.] 



away this Cause for ||^06m, phMed her 
under the inatruotionB of Ifra. A. H. 
L. Phelps, in llie Troy FeOMde Semi* 
naiy» and here ahe labovred most aa- 
siduously in making «p the defects of 
heredneatioB} */ but from studies which 
required cakn and atMdy inteatigatioD, 
efibrts of memory, jndgmeiit, ai^ cen- 
secntiye thinking, her mind seemed to 
shrink. She had no confidence in her* 
self, and appeared to regard with dismay 
any requisitioDs of this nature,** She 
was, at thia time, the subject of oeo- 
sumption, and distressed by the iear of 
madneaa. 

" There is a something which I dread; 
It is a dark and fearful thing; 
It steals along with withering tread, 
Or sweeps on wild destruction's 
mng. 
That fear comes o*er me in the hour 
Of grief, of sickness, or of sadness; 
'Tis not the dread of death — *tis 
more- 
It is the dread of madness!" 

She died before comj^tkig her seven* 
teeiith year, August S7th, 1825. Her 
poetical pieees*(278), under tiie title of 
** Amir Khui, and Other Poems," weve 
issued in 1829, with a biegraphieal 
sketch from the pen of Ifiss Gatberint 
M. Sedgwiek. Her sister Margaret, 
who by eight, wrote verses, and before 
^e had reached her thirteenth year, 
was a lyric writer of some ability, whom 
IfUoretia apoatrophiaed thus,— 

"When sleeping in my grass-grown 
bed, — 
Shoold'stthoustill linger here above,— 
Wilt thou not kneel b^de my head, 
, And, sister, sing the songs I love?"— 

died in 1828, and had her Uography 
written by WashingtoB Irving's graceftil 
pen. Thsae girls, we think, were mar- 
tyrs to the intense craving ibr ** sensa- 
tions," whieh the Kew World has done 
so much to nourish and cherish. Poor 
coosumptiott«atlmulated frames, hot^ 
houaed to death, that America might 
grow BMrvela. The Davidsons ot^t 
to be beaoooa of warning, not examples, 
X 
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** A beaUby nliid in a httitiij hodj*' 
SB the higbesi ftdkaty on earth, and 
tkt eare ot the body is BmuOkmni hy 
beaveB. To rerere gemW) it is not 
neceaaaij to wonhip diseaM.— R. M. A. 
212. CharU$ ShMeif Brooks, Boia oi 
WUBam Brooks, the en^nent arcbiteot 
of the London iostitation, &c, was bora 
at Oswestiy, in ^ropshire, in 1816, 
was educated for the bar, and was ad- 
xnltiod as a toUeitDr. He early aban^ 
doned law fiv literature, and oonoribated 
to the drama and to jonrnafism. He 
was one of the eariicat, and is now 
one of the best, of the contribiitofB to 
Ptmch* To the theatre he has oontri- 
bnted "The Lowther Arcade," "Onr 
New Governess," " Honour and Biches^" 
** The Creole," &c, &c As a novelist, 
"Aspen Court," **The Partners," "The 
Gordian Knot," " The Silver Cord," &c, 
and " Miss Violet and Her Offers," prove 
bis power and versatility. He has con- 
tributed to almost every journal in the 
kingdom, so fertile is his pen. Ha was 
commissioned by the If ormn^ Chronicle 
to go to Btsaia, Tnricey, Egypt, &c, to 
mipect the csoses of poverty, and sobm 
of tiie results appear in " The RusslaaDS 
e£ the South." He was somefeitne 
#iitor of the Literary 6m§tts, He is 
a man of singularly vermtile powers 
and vast infefmation^ well acquainted 
with life in many phases* He has 
oeeapied the reporter's gallery in t^ 
House, and the pages of the dtarteriy, 
as well as those of multitudes of mag»> 
^es, and he now presides over an able 
magazine of art and literature, Once a 
IFee*.— Who's Who. 

213. JbAf»Xout«Z>e£o2me, author of 
MThe Constitution of England; or, an 
Account of the English Government," a 
work spoken of by Junius in his ** Let- 
ters" as "a perfermaaoe deep, solid, 
and ingenious," was born in Geneva, in 
1740 or 1745. He was tnuned for the 
Isw, and praelised as an advooate ; but 
on aecount of the part he todt in the 
rsf olntiaBary poKlJdB of Switaeiiand, 
aad eapeciaUy by his work, '' Examm 
dm Troit Pointr dw Droits* h« was 
Qompellfi to fleo ^ reftige tofio|^ari^) 



where he passed some yean in great 
poverty. He scribbled for piqMfs aad 
magannes, and ire^pieBted poi^Jwuses, 
Kving \ff 'tile meanest shifts, and nmdi 
given to gaming and' low-hfe pleasures. 
In tiiese he deM^ited so roudi, tiist 
when he became fiunous (1 771) as the 
author of the '* Gonstitutiott of Eng- 
land^" and Lord Chatham, the Marqnis 
of- Camden, &o.^ were desirous of know- 
ing and patroniung the author, he was 
dodging about from poor lodging to 
poorer den, ** afraid of duns, but leady 
stiU to do." In 1772, he publisiRd 
''A Parallel Between the Goverament 
of Ei^land and the Former Government 
of Sweden," and trandated and enhuff^ 
his '* Constitution " (dedicating it to 
George IIL) in 1775. He wrote a 
^'Hi^ery of tiie Flagellants" in 1788. 
In 1784, his ** English Ccmstitutkn' 
was issued in a fourth edition, wkh 
obeervstions by Dr. Charles Coote^' 
editor of the Critical Review, ''An 
Essay on the Ummi with Scotland " 
appeared fipom his pen in 179€; and in 
reference to the den^ of the rensnkable 
Peter TheUnsen, merehant, 2l8tMy, 
1797, DeLclme published, 1798, ''Ob- 
servations on the Power of Individuals- 
to Prescribe the Uses to be made of 
their Property." For a few years pre- 
viously he was a recipient of aid nom 
" The Literary Fund," an institntioa 
, recentiy founded (1789) by an enthn- 
I siastic Welshman — a teachw, minister, 
and literary man — David Williams 
(1788^181«). By this society hei 
was enaUed to return to lus evni 
conotry, where he died in- 1806. Dei< 
Lome's book is fancifol, tbeoretioai, and • 
not trustworthy, though well writltt. 
Millard ''Historical View of the £^idi« 
Govermnent " is sagacious, ingeni«B5, 
bold, and phnrible, but, like Do Lolne's, 
deficient in accuracy and resetfeh. 
Stephen^ "Book of the Cotetitutiob"- 
is a oolleetion of fsets and doeiSNBts. 
HsBiy Lord Brougham's " The British- 
CoDstitnticn ; its Hlsttny, SiMrtvre, 
and Working^ (Wtnrks, voL xL), is* 
regarded as able, profound^ itlii^le, 
and readdMe^-^* N. 
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215. William Thom^ the Invenary 
Poet, was bom in Sinclair's Close, Jus- 
tice Port, Aberdeen — a granite city in 
more senses than one— in 1788. His 
father was a shopkeeper, bat be died 
early, and left his wife to struggle hard 
to bring np her son, who was early 
apprenticed to Bryce and Yonng, cotton 
manafactnrers, in Lower Denbarn. 
Thorn, like another poet boy who once 
walked about the '^ Brig o'Doon," had a 
deformed foot. In 1817, the firm with 
whom he worked was dissolved, and he 
transferred his services to the factory of 
Messrs. Gordon, Barron, and Co., where 
he worked ten years. Daring this time 
he was dissipated and reputedly licen- 
tioQS, having a fatal facility for fasci- 
natii^ women. He played the flute, 
simg well, could indite a song, and 
make a shrewd, sensible, and some- 
what comic speech. He was pawkie, 
as the Scotch call it, in humour. On 
his marriage, he left Aberdeen, and 
went to Dundee and Newtyle. In this 
latter place he lived for some time in 
domestic happiness, working hard, and 
being loved. But dull times came, and 
beggary became his only resource from 
starvation. He played his flute, hawked 
wares, and sang songs, but the poor 
had nothing to give, and he had no 
access to the rich. Destitution seized 
them, and their little son died of want 
on a bleak roadside. In January, 1 840, 
he got " customar work " at Inverury, 
where by fourteen hours' toil he con- 
trived to hold body and soul together. 
He was patronized by Mr. Gordon, of 
Knockspock, and was at his expense 
enabled to take a tour through £ng- 
hiod; and in 1844 he issued, dedicated 
to Mrs. Gordon, his "Bbymes and 
Becollietions of a Hand-Loom Weaver." 
After plying the shuttle a, little longer 
at Inverury, his heart got sick of such 
ton, and he hied off to London to en- 
deavour to get literary employment. 
In February, 1845, a grand dinner in 
his honoor was got ap at the '' Crown 
and Anchor," under the presidency of 
W. J. Fox, M.P. for Oldham. Sub- 
scriptions in his behalf were received 



from India, America, ho* (about £600), 
and a meeting in the National Hail, 
High Holborn, at which Dr. Bowring 
took the chair, was held for his benefit 
Great men patronized him, and he was 
taken to statesmen's and noblemen's 
balls and halls, had a run to Paris, and 
a round of London lionizing, in which 
his money was frittered away. Starva- 
tion overtook him, he lost caste by 
giving way to his appetites, and he was 
helped back to Scotland by the Literary 
Fund. He , landed in Dundee, but a 
sudden despair had seized him, and 
he saw 

'^Death's shadow o'er the brightest 
things.'* 
In January (19), 1848, he was at the 
Watt Institution, presided over by Lord 
Kinnaird. On 28th February he died, 
aged 59, and on 3rd March was buried. 
"Dark-e'ed Willie" was by Mr. Gor- 
don's kindness put through a course ef 
university training, his second son was 
fitted out for sea, and his daughter 
was married respectably in Australia. 
He was a man of fine sensibilities, but 
deficient in self-control and prudence. 
But he is dead, and the snow- drop 
alone grows for an epitaph on his grave. 
— Scoto-Bbiton. 

This gifted but unfortunate son of 
toil died at Dundee on the 28th of 
February, 1848. He was a weaver, 
working in, not a native of, Inverury, 
a small town in Aberdeenshire. En- 
dowed by nature with abilities that had 
to struggle up through atratas of dark- 
ness, he strove to acquire the education 
nc« ssary to render them usefal. He 
produced daring the few leisure hours 
at his command several pieces, which 
displayed the gift of a poetic power 
vouchsafed to few. Like many others 
of the poetic train, he was enticed to 
the capital by the hope of bettering his 
worldly condition. In this, as is true 
of too many similar cases, he met with 
the praises of the literary and wealthy 
circles, but in a much smaller degree 
with the substantial support which 
his necessities and abilities most assu- 
redly deserved. He was not himself 
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altogether blameless. A devotee to the 
delights of a " flowing bowl," he allowed 
his passion to outrun his reason. He 
died in great poverty, leaving a wife 
and family, for whose permanent sup- 
port funds were raised by his admirers. 
GilfiUan, of Dundee, writing after his 
death, remarked that he had left " some 
trae and beautiful strains." They were 
collected and published in a volume 
previous to his death, the first edition 
of which is now before me. The best 
known and most popular of his pieces 
is " The Mitherless Bairn," the touch- 
ing verses of which must strike a 
sympathetic chord in every feeling 
heart,— J. B. M. 

22!. The Earl of Leicester's descent 
is traced in Lodge's "Peerage" from 
. ** Sir Thomas Coke, K.B., of Holkham, 
the lineal descendant of Lord Chief Jus- 
tice Coke"— created 9th May, 1744, 
Viscount Coke, of Holkham, and Earl 
of Leicester." We suppose this is the 
most reliable record of aristwjratic 
pfedigrees. There was a new creation 
on 12th Augnst, 1837, but Thomas 
William Coke, Esq., M.P., is stated to 
have been the son of a daughter of the 
Sir Thomas Coke above referred to, 
a:jd we believe the descent can be indis- 
putably traced.-— Hekald. 

244. The Lives of the Lindsays^ said 
by the Quarterly Review to be ** one of 
the very best specimens of family his- 
t<)ry that our language affords," is 
published with the title, " Memoirs of 
the Houses of Crawford and Balcarres; 
or, Lives of the Lindsays"— by Lord 
Lindsay (t.e., Alexander William Craw- 
ford Lindsay, eldest son of James Earl 
of Balcarres), bom 16th October, 1812, 
married 23rd July, 1846— in 3 vols., 
8vo., price 368., by John Murray, Albe- 
marie Street. The author was assisted 
in compiling the facts by the most 
lic'table antiquaries, e^r., John Riddell, 
advacate, 1785— 1862.— A Lindsay 
Crawford. 

255. The Warht of Thomas Aird-- 
who was bom at Bowden, in Roxburgh- 
shire, Scotland, about 24 miles from Mel- 
rose, and under the shadow of the Eildon 



hills, August 28, 1802,are more valuable 
than numerous. They are, " Religious 
Characteristics," published in 1827, a 
series of prose sketches of extraordinary 
merit, but now out of print; ** The Old 
Bachelor in the Old Scottish YiUage," 
1848, recently republished by Black- 
wood, Edinburgh, price 4s. 6d. It is a 
collection of tales and descriptive pieces, 
of singular vigour and graphicness. 
His ** Poems " (Blackwood) 6s. ; striking 
in the wild grandeur of their imagery, 
the close-seeing accuracy of their 
characterization, the intense sympathy 
with nature and man, and in the fine 
suffusion of all with religious feeling, 
though, in these days of spasnradic 
distortion, they have fallen flat on the 
popular ear, are among the treasured 
tomes of the genuinely poetical. A 
memoir of D. M. Moir (Delta), who 
died in Aird^s arms, pre6xed to an 
edition of the poetical works of the 
Musselburgh physician, which he super- 
intended for behoof of the family, is 
perhaps one of the most delicately-toned 
specimens of biography of this age. It 
is faithful, holy, friendly, appreciative, 
yet " without o'erflowing full." It has 
been re-issued, too, along with '^ Delta V 
Poems, in two volumes, 1 4s. It was 
understood that Aird was preparing a 
Biography of Christopher North, whose 
*' half-soul " he was; but the announce- 
ment of Mrs. Gordon's work will probably 
prevent the completion of the modest 
and secluded Bard of Bowden*8 Memoir. 
This will be matter of constant regret 
to all tme lovers of Professor John 
Wilson. Aird was educated at Edin- 
burgh for the Church, became a con- 
tributor to Blackwood, editor of the 
Edinburgh WeeJ^ Journal, and in 
1835, when the Dumfriesshire Herald 
was established, he was chosen to 
conduct it. The highest and best 
minds in Scotland and England look 
on Thomas Aird with reverence ; a band 
of young thinkers delight to receive the 
kindly recognition of a trae friend, for 
such they find him. He is one of the 
purest and holiest strong and true 
thinkers in Sootiand.— S. N. 
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THE LEARNED INSTITUTIONS OF YORK. 



ToRK is the capital of the most 
extensive cotintj in England, and it 
has been a distinguished place in British 
history from the earHest times. Bnilt, 
as it iSf on both banks of the Oose, the 
recipient of almost all the waters of 
Yorkshire, and, along with the Trent, 
forming ihe estnary of the Hnmber, 
and yet being sitnated far inland and 
encircled with yillages, it was well 
fitted to become — what Alcnin (735 — 
804), one of its most distangoished 
natives, called it — " acommon emporium 
of land and sea." Even in those early 
times peoj^e sought it, as the York-bom 
tutor of Charlemagne says in his Latin 
poem "On tiie Church of York"— a 
work reputedly of great merit, — ^** in the 
haige of wealth, seeking, as in a rich 
land, riches, a settlement, gain, and a 
home for themselves." This city had 
its merchant-guilds at a very early 
time, and had a long lease of a flourish- 
ing trade. Though this has now con- 
siderably fallen away from it, and though 
York is not so much as it was formerly 
the winter rei^ence of the county 
nobility and gentry, it even yet pos- 
sesses a very respectable internal trade, 
and has a good permanent population 
of well-to-do people, and persons of 
independent means and circumstances. 

Notwithstanding the extent of its 
Mediaeval commerce, and the expecta- 
tions cherished by a certain secUon of 
its residents, there seems every pro- 
bability that York will continue, as 
heretofore, a quiet cathedral city, and 
a favourite place of retirement for the 
gentry or professional men of the West 
Riding. And, to say the. truth, we 
could ill endure to see the charmingly 
rural stream of the Ouce defiled by ^e 
inky refuse of factories, or the mild, 
balubrious atmosphere of the city im- 
pregnated by their pestiferous smoke. 



So early as the eighth century, 
students from Germany and France 
resorted to the Episcopal school of 
York; and during the middle ages, it 
bore a good repute. In the seventeenth 
century, an effort was nuide to found a 
university in York, but without success, 
and a college for the education of 
English Presbyterian clergy was, in 
1803, removed from Lancashire to the 
cathedral city of the West Riding; but 
it has since been re-translated to its 
old quarters. Though these various 
schemes have failed, from different cir- 
cumstances, to effect an enduring posi- 
tion in York, it would be wrong to infer 
that this was owing in any great degree 
to a deficiency in literary zeal or apti- 
tudes among its inhabitants; for, so far 
as our own limited experience extends, 
its literary character is just what might 
have been expected from our cursory 
remarks on its population; indeed, in 
this matter, it sustains a high rank 
among provincial towns. This is proved, 
indirectly, by the great number of its 
schools, public and private, as well as 
by its valuable libraries, subscription 
and cathedral. Without farther preiace, 
we will now submit to the reader's 
notice a few remarks on its learned 
institutions. 

1. The Yorkshire Philosophical So- 
ciety — in some sense the parent of the 
British Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science — founded in 1822, for 
the promotion of science in the district, 
and especially for the elucidation of the 
geology of Yorkshire, holds its meetings 
in t^e elegantly designed museum 
which, as the name imports, comprises 
not only a handsome lecture- hall and 
reading-room, but a very interesting 
provincial scientific museum, especially 
rich in the department of antiquarian 
relics, illustrative of the records of 
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Yorkshire, natoral history, and geology, I 
and capable of fatore enlargement by 
galleries. 

2. The Torkshire Agricultural So- 
ciety's School of Art, Minster Yard. 

3. The Yorkshire. Architectural So- 
ciety. Among well-informed persons 
tbere seems to be a tolerably general 
fiieling that the papers read at this 
association are of tM antiqnariaH a oast, 
and that were tiiey more directly archi- 
tectunJ, the efiiciency d tiie society 
would be correspondingly increased. 

The Mechamcs* Institute, St. Saviour 
Gate, estabfisbed in 1837 as the Yoi^ 
Institute of Popular Science and Lite- 
rature, to which several educational 
olasas are attached, is very efficiently 



The Improvement and Discussion 
Societies of this city are five in 
number. 

1. The oldest of these, the York 
Select Literary Association, was 
founded at the ckwe of 1845 by Mr. 
W. Lyth, now of Manchester. In 
respect of lit«ary efficieney, it con- 
fessedly ecoapies a foremost po(^ti(m; 
but, as perhaps might have been ex- 
pected, there is a latent impression 
amongst the members of kindred socie- 
ties that the mode of criticism adopted 
is, in some respects, needlessly severe. 
ii^ the truth of this report it is 
scarcely our province to inquire; but 
we have always been of opinion that 
(other things being equal) it will be 
leand very difficult— though not, there- 
fore,necessarily impossible — to mamtain 
so high a standard of Christian charity 
and brotherly sympathy in a pure^ 
literaiy, or evei in a semi-litenury 
association, as in an exclusively Be- 
Jiigioas Improvement Society, intimately 
allied to some one or other of the great 
exsBgelical bodies. On the other hand, 
it must, in all fairness, be conceded 
:that the first of these offers many 
important intelleotual advantages pe- 
cidiarly its own. The severity of 
offiticiflm, howerer, is by some regarded 
a&the very best promoter of exertion 
and progress; and this may be granted, 



if the persons assembled for mutual 
improvement do indeed speak in the 
severe chastisement of love and brotherly 
kindness, not in egotism or with an 
annoying assumption of superiority. 
The very claim implied in the specific 
title of this society CSekct) perhi^ 
entitles, if it does not compel, its 
members to be stem in their judg- 
ments. 

2. Since the "Bond of Christiaii 
Brotherhood" has its ramifications in 
every part of the United Kingdom, 
we need only remai^ that its magazine 
is published by Mr. E. Chapman, 
Blossom Street, of this city, and that 
the address of its editor is "T. J. 
Wifldnson, Esq., Ckrenoe Place, York." 
Latterly, we believe, the drcolation has 
considerably fallen. 

3. The Salon Young Men^s Improve- 
ment Society was, a few years back, 
established by the Bev. James Parsons, 
and is under his presidency. Evidently 
it has, in many respects, chosen as its 
model the Select Literary Association. 
Like it, it elects a first speaker for each 
meeting, and compels by fine (in 
default of sufficient excuse) ike atten- 
dance of both first speaker and essayist 
It is needless to remark that it is of a 
more directly religions character tiian 
the sister society. We have reaseo to 
believe that, considering the status of 
its members, it has, in many rejects, 
reached a very tolerable state of 
efficiency; nevertheless, the character 
of the debates woidd be improved by 
the infusion of a little more buaiiMss- 
like promptitude and alacrity. Two 
grave evils naturally flow from such 
delays — 1. The discussion is Bkdy to 
be wanting in interest and vivacity; 
and, 2. O^^ng to the necessary loss of 
time, the question bdbre the meeting is 
imperfectly handled. At the** Select," 
the rule appears to be, that where no 
one volunteers to speak, the duknan 
should call on those present, b^uming 
with the junior members. It is the 
duty of each member of such an asso- 
ciation to prepare for taking part in its 
business, and no one should think of 
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slurkiiig the duty of contribating at 
once to his own improyement, and the 
improvement of his fellow-memb^s, by 
studying and speaking. 

4. The York Yonng Men's Beligious 
Improvement Society, whose meetings 
we have often attended with pleasure, 
is at the present time in a flonrishing 
condition, and exhibits, so far as we can 
form a jadgment, the same merits and 
defects as the majority of Wesleyan 
Associations, whatever their precise 
nature ; for it is indisputable that, 
whatever its defects and shortcomings, 
modem Methodism still boasts a reli- 
gious character peculiarly its own. 
Some, no doubt, would wish to see the 
literary status of the society raised to 
a higher elevation than at present It 
may be sufficient to reply that, if such 
evil exists, it is quite within the power 
of ^ educated Chnstian youth of our 
city speedily to remove it; also, that 
intellectual improvement is by no means 
the only, or even the chief, end songht 
by the members of this society. Indeed, 
meetings for prayer and Bible exposi- 
tion occupy no unimportant place on its 
jninted programmes. 

5. Of the Beligious Improvement 
Society in connection with the Methodist 
Free Church, Monk Bar, we cannot 
speak from personal knowledge, but we 
believe it is working for good in many 
ways. 

The advantages of literary unions 
are now so obvious that little requires 
to be said on their behalf. It may not 
be amiss here, however, to commend 
them to all young men for the good 
they aid in effecting, and to advise them 
to take an early opportunity of making 
themselves personally aware of the de- 
light to be experienced in meeting with 
young, active, thoughtful companions, 
who have banded themselves together 
for the encouragement and assistance o£ 
each other in the culture of their minds, 
and in the attainment of knowledge. 
If they have any wish to do so, they 
may readily secure the opportunity by 
addressing thonselves to the secretaries 
of ai^ one of the societies we hare 



mentioned. We would only fariher 
suggest, that the names of the seere- 
tacies, the pUees and times of meeting 
of each society, in any given tews, 
should be exhibited in ^e meetiog 
rooms of all the others. 

Bromley Liierary ji#fOota<»o».— On 
Thursday evening, February I2th, the 
first quarterly conversazioue of the 
above association was given in the 
Lecture Hall, Three Mills Lane, Brom- 
ley, in the presence of a large and highly 
respectable assemblage, comprising the 
SUte of the neighbourhood, and includ- 
ing Harper Twelvetrees, Esq., Hubert 
6. Grist, Esq., C. £. Carman, Esq., 
M.R.C.S., Bev. Charles Armstrong, BeVt 
Pierce Pocock, B.A., Professor Stokes, 
George Herbert Thompson, Esq., Editor 
of the Tower Hamlets Express ; John 
Ford, Esq., Editor of the Stratf<frd 
Times; Mr. Samuel Allen, of the 
Patriot; Joseph A. Homer, Esq., 
F.B.L.S.; Henry Homer, Esq., of She& 
field; William Paul Clift, Esq.; and 
Messrs. John# James Andrew, jsaam 
Reynolds, W. Martin, Henry Oaklejr, 
Abraham Hunt, Samuel Day, Jdm 
WarreUrEdwin Kelly, John Foot, James 
Foot, Bichard fldwards, W. H. Allen, 
T. Buff ham, Maccarthy, Judge, Thomas 
White, Blanche, Thomas Gibbons, Jas. 
Poppleton, John Wells, T. Burgojnoe, 
Farley, S. Dolby, T.B. Westacott, J. D. 
Smith, E. Champness, J. W. Robj, 
Thomas Musgrave, J. Davis, William 
Foot, H. Lonsdale, J. H. Lawi)inoe, 
Bradbury, James Cuddy, Copps, T 
BUckcock, WilUam Dockrell, Wood 
Mayerson, Fells, &c. 

After the discussion of an ample 
tea, the entertainments of the evtnii^ 
commenced by the performance of Sir 
John Stevenson's glee, " See our Oars," 
which was warmly applauded. The 
vocalists, we should not omit to men- 
tion, were the choir of Spitalfields 
Wesleyan Chapel ; Mr. S. Allen con- 
ducted, and Miss L. J. Butty (organist 
of Spitalfields Chapel) presided at the 
pianoforte. Danb/s glee, *' Awake, 
^olian Lyre," was next sung with good 
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effoct After the perform«nce of another 
glee, ** Hail, Smiling Mom,** Mr. Jqhn 
Armstrong gave a very excellent reci- 
tation of Lord Byron's "Battle of 
Watwloo.** which was most favoorably 
received. After the performance of 
one or two more part-songs, Mr. G. 
Herbert Thcttnpson recited Sheriff Bell's 
exquisite poem, ** Mary Qaeen of Scots," 
which was enthusiastically applauded. 
At the close of the first part, the Pre- 
sident of the Association, Harper 
Twelvetrees, Esq., who was rapturously 
received, rose to address the company. 
He said that the brief address which 
be had been requested to deliver would 
consist in drawing their attention to a 
short report of the proceedings of the 
society since its commencement, as well 
as making a few remarks upon the 
progress they had made. From the 
minutes of the society, he found the 
proceedings had been principally con- 
fined to the reading of essays, and dis- 
cussions among the members, but it 
was in contemplation, as soon as the 
requisite funds could be raised, to 
establish a library and readiag room in 
connection with the society (cheers), 
mud he was happy to say that donations 
<^ books had already been made by 
several gentlemen, among whom were 
John Webb, Esq., of Brighton; Bobert 
Wilkinson, Esq., of Totteridge Park, 
Herts; Richard Davis Well, Esq., of 
Dublin, Editor of the Anti-Slavery 
Advocate; J. Kelly, Esq., of Roscom- 
mon. The members of the society were 
between thirty and forty in number, 
and it was receiving weekly an accession 
to its strength. The attendance upon 
the whole was very gratifying, and it 
would be impossible to express ade- 
quately and properly the advantage 
that had been derived by the members 
who had taken part in the interesting 
proceedings of the society. The con- 
centration of thought, the ready mode 
of expression, the narrow prejudices that 
had been removed, were among the col- 
lateral benefits which had been pro- 
duced as the result of the working of 
-the society. 



This society had been regarded by 
many thoughtful young men in the 
nrighbourhood as the centre of attrac- 
tion. These facts, he felt assured, 
would prove very gratifying to tiiem, 
as it was pursuits of this Idnd which, 
more than others, tended to add to the 
value of human character. It was 
generally found that associations like 
these gradually removed those narrow 
little jealousies that existed in the 
n^st intellectual mind. They created 
a taste for intellectual joys and plea- 
sures. They fostered and developed 
habits of order and regularity; and, in 
fact, the highest results had been 
effected through soch channels, lisw, 
although this association had only been 
established three months, yet he was 
justified in speaking of its history as 
an eventful one, as the mode in which 
it was conducted was well calculated to 
carry out its object. That association 
might be regarded as a banquet of 
good things, or a college for the people; 
for although they gave away no degrees 
or honours, yet to the working man it 
was a collie, for at such places as 
that they were able to gain knowledge 
which enabled them to fulfil the duties 
of life. If his voice could only reach 
all the young men in Bromley, he would 
ask them — ^all of them — to join this 
society, and run with them in the race 
of progress. As he looked around, he 
saw mighty revolutions at work; science 
and art were exerting their utmost in 
throwing tabular bridges across rivers, 
&c.; everything, in fact, was conspiriog 
to show that knowledge was advandog. 
The people of Bromley must keep pace 
with theintelligence of the age, or they 
would most assuredly be left; behind. 
He would be glad if all the young men 
in Bromley would join this socie^, and 
he hoped they would avail thenuaiiBlves 
of the opportunity. The term of sub- 
scription was six shillings per annum, 
or one shilling and sixpence per qnar^ 
ter. After drawing attention to the 
lectures which had been delivered to 
the society during the three mcmths of 
its existence, Mr. Twelvetrees, in the 
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nkost eloquent numner, exhorted the 
jonng men present to aim at something, 
and to ask tbemselres, what good 
ooald they do in the world? and to 
acquit themselves like men. He oon- 
daded, amid tremednoos cheering, by 
announcing the decision of the adjudi- 
cators (the Rev. Dr. Hewlett and the 
Bev. Dr. Bums), in reference to the 
following prizes^ given bjr the president : 
— Ist. A prize of one guinea for the 
best essay on " The Universal Penny ;** 
and a prize of half<a-gainea for the 
second-best essay on the same subject 
The adjudicators awarded the first 
prize to Mr. J. Foot, and the second 
to Mr. Burgoyne. 2nd. A prize of one 
gmnea, and a prize of half-a-guinea, 
for the best and second-best essays on 
"The Cheap Press; its Influence and 
its Power.** The adjudicators awarded 
the first prize to Mr. Thomas Buffham, 
and the second to Mr. C. Armstrong. 

After an interval of a quarter of an 
hour, allotted to conversational pur- 
poses, the entertainments were resumed. 
The notable feature of the second part 
was the performance, by the choir, of 
the chorale, " I shall not in the grave 
renudn," sung at the Prince Consort's 
funeral, and composed by Nicholas 
Decius in 1680. This was followed, 
very appropriately, by the recitation of 
Alfred Tennyson's dedication of his 
" IdyUs of the King ** to the memory of 
the late Prince, which was given with 
^reat feeling by Mr. George Herbert 
Thompson. A comic recitation by 
Mr. Armstrong served to prevent the 
thoughts of the company from assuming 
too gloomy a shape, and the second 
part, which was mostly sacred, termi- 
nated with the National Anthem. 

Bahbridge Young Men's Mutiual Im- 
provenunit Society, — The annual meet- 
ing of thb society was held lately 
in tiie parish schoolroom, which was 
kindly granted by the Bev. D. Dicken- 
son, A.M., as the society's lecture- 
room was quite too small to hold the 
members, active and honorary, who 
attended. The supper was served 



by Mr. Cowan, of the Temperance 
HoteL During the evening, a few of 
the members sung some select pieces, 
and thereby incraased the pleasure of 
the meeting. After the dessert was 
placed on the tables, the chairman, 
Mr. George Barry, commenced the pro- 
ceedings by making the following re- 
marks. He said — ^" I can assure you 
that I feel happy in having the privi- 
lege of joining you on an occasion like 
the present. By the assistance of a 
merciful Providence we are enabled to 
meet once more at one of your anni- 
versary meetings; and I rejoice to 
know, that as each year passes by, your 
members are increasing, your enemies 
are diminishing, and many of them 
are becoming your friends. Tour society 
is now acknowledged, by all parties, to 
the a useful and meritorious institution, 
and I, for one, never supposed that it 
would be otherwise; or, if a momentary 
doubt, like a summer cloud, passed 
across my mental vision, it arose from 
some temporary derangement of the 
machinery of the society, and not from 
a want of faith in the society itself; 
for the principles upon which your 
society is established cannot fail, if 
strictly adhered to, to procure even 
greater triumphs than any which you 
have yet obtained. The objects that 
you are labouring for are the liberation 
of the mind frt>m the trammels of igno- 
rance and vice, and to procure for each 
member of, your society a portion of 
those pleasures and of those advantages 
which the man, whose mind is stored 
with useful knowledge, and his conduct 
guided by high moral principles, enjoys 
above all others. You have, my friends, 
now gained a position which your most 
sanguine well-wishers scarcely hoped 
you would attain to for some years to 
come. Some three or four years since 
your members were so few, and your 
fimds so low, you dared not venture even 
to rent a room for your weekly meet- 
ings. Through the kind assistance of 
an early friend of this institution, you 
then held your meetings in this school- 
room. After an apprenticeship here, 
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your nnmbars so far inonsaed as to 
enable yon to take rooms in the Tempe- 
ranoe Hotel; and from the Temperance 
Hotel, into which jon had entered with 
little more than a minate-lKK^ as your 
prepay, yon removed to a honse of 
yoor own, and during tiie last twelve 
months yon have been able to famish 
that honse; and through the unceasing 
labour of our ever constant friend, D. 
Leonard, Esq., and the liberal supp(H:t 
and kind gilts of the Most Noble the 
Harquis of Downahire, and John Temple 
Bdllj, Eaq,, you have now a nice sap- 
ply of valuable books, and a beantlM 
book-case in your class-room. And as 
we are once more establishing dasses 
in connection with this society, and as 
prizes will be distributed, at the end of 
the session, to those young men who 
have attended the classes and our 
weekly meetings, prepared and read 
essays, and whose conduct has been 
exemplary, I have every hope that the 
laboura <^ the society will, in a short 
time, produce abundjoxt fruit. I have 
often told you, and I oaoe moie repeat 
it, that the fault will be your own if 
this society does not be a mighty in- 
strument for good, not only to your- 
sdves, but to the rising generation in 
this locality. At a meetii^ of this 
kind it is not necessary for me to enume- 
rate the long list of evils, the d^rada- 
tion, the drudgery, and the debasement 
which follow in the train of ignorance, 
and which almost invariably are the lot 
of those whose minds are unimproved 
and unenlightened; or, on the other 
hand, demonstrate how knowledge raises 
a man not only above the inferior 
works of oreation, but above his fellow 
man, in proportion to the greater amount 
of knowledge he may possess, and of 
the hi^^piness, the pleasure, and the in- 
ternal gratification which flow from a 
well-cultivated and a properly r^ulated 
mind. I would merely say to every 
young man in this room, pertevere. 
Ton know not what you may yet attain. 
Think of the bright exam^es before 
you, of men who (Wtfe bom in an 
humbler sphere of life than any one in 
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this mom, yet, in the pursuit of know* 
ledge, with God's assistance, overcame 
all disadvantages, abd surmounted all 
barriers between them and the ihiniog 
peak for which they dimbed. 

* There's no royal road to greatness, 

Men must ever cHmb to fmne ; 
AH the wealth in niisers* cofiers 

Wouldn't buy a deathless name. 
Is a noble goal before you? 

Would you great achievements dare? 
Brothers, then, be up and doings 

Brothers, you must ' win and i 



' Toil and labour — never stopping 

Till you make the prize your <iwn: 
For you know 'tis * constant droppiag 

Wears away the hardest atone.' 
Never slack sublime endeavoors. 

Nor 'midst cheerless toil dei^air. 
If you rise above your fellowB — 

Brothers, you must ' win and wear.' 

* Tis this lesson nature teadies 

All throughout her wide domain. 
And the text from which she prsaeinB, 

Is that * labour leads to gain:' 
Moral worth and honest merit— 

Brighter crowns tiian monards bear 
These you never can inherit— 

Brothers, these you * win to wear.' 

Ton aore, my friends, met here this 
evening, not only to hear the remaika 
of these who may favour us with ad- 
dresses, but also to elect offieen for the 
ensuing year. I would oitreat you in 
vote for no one who is not prepared to 
devote a large portion of his spire 
moments to the furtherance of the ia* 
terests of the society; and to each 
gentleman who may be nominated to 
an office, I would say, if your taste 
leads you to pursue other than literary 
pursuits during your leisure hours, if 
you think that your love for the aooiety 
is not strong enough to enable yoa to 
make some sacrifice to increase its pras- 
perity, do not accept an office, thoi^h it 
be pUaed at your disposaL For y«ar 
partiality to me, for your constant si^ 
port on all occasions, I here tender yea 
my warmest thanks, and I asanre joa 
that, whether as your chairman or 
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«8 a prhrste member of your society, 
whether as an inhabitant of Banbridge 
or removed &r awaj from yon, I shall 
6Ter remember, witii pleasure, the 
many happy evenings I have spent 
inth the members df the Banbridge 
Toimg ^n*s Mntnal ImpMvement 1^ 
dety.'' The chainnan th«i eaUed on 
the honorary Becret«7 to read the re- 
port. Mr.JohnM^WilHam, thehoncM'aiy 
ateretary, then read the Eighth Annnal 
Beport. The chairman next called 
on the treasurer to read t^e statement 
of his accounts. Mr. Richard Linn, 
the honorary treasurer, then read the 
statement of accounts, and, after 
doing so, made a few remarks with 
reference to the increase of both the 
receipts and expenditure of the society 
during the past year, when compared to 
the firat year of the society's labours. 
Messrs. D. Leonard and John Noble 
havin g addressed the meeting, Bev. 
WHIiam Thompson expressed Iob plea- 
sure at having the privilege of being 
present on the occasion of the society^s 
annnal meeting. He pdnted out the im- 
portance and value of such institntions, 
and concluded by giving the members 
some valuable counsel and advice. — Mr. 
Haekintosh, referring to the library, 
spoke to the fbllowmg eflfect ;— •* What 
I confidently anticipate is that the 
members of this society will eagerly 
avail themselves of the invaluable ad- 
Tantages now placed within their reacb. 
I trust that during this session there 
wlBhe a nuu^ed moral and intdlectual 
improvement, that many hours which 
ndght otherwise be wasted in folly or in 
vice win be employed in pursuits which, 
irhile they afford the highest and most 
lasting pleasure, are not only hamdess, 
but purifying and elevating. My own 
experience, my own observation justifies 
me !n entertaining this hope. I have 
had an opportunity of forming some 
estimate of the effect whidi is lU^ely to 
he produced, by a good coOeetion of 
hooks, on a sociel^ of young men, and 
httnee I feel justified in auguring the 
beet resi^ from oar own ffi[>rary. I 
should leconmiend you to read only 



such works as are calouhted to fill the 
mind with noble and graceful images; 
they will stand by you in all vicissiti^es, 
oemferteie in sorrow, nurses in sick- 
ness, companions in e^tude; these 
friendships are exposed to no danger 
from the occurrenoes by which other 
attachments are weakened or dissolved. 
Time glides on; fortune is inconsistent; 
tempers are somred ; bonds which seemed 
indusoluble are daily sundered by in- 
terest, by emuhition, or by caprice. 
But no such cause can affect the con- 
verse which we hold with the highest of 
human inteHects. That placid inter- 
course is disturbed by no jealousies or 
resentments. These are old friends 
who are never seen with new faces, who 
are the same in wealth and in poverty, 
in gloiy and in obscurity. I^t your 
communion be only with such master 
minds as are destined to instruct and 
delight mankind to the remotest ages, 
and you may reasonably expect the 
enjoyment of the reward indicated in 
these few remarks." — The meeting was 
considered the best and happiest which 
has yet been held, and closed by the 
members singing the National Anthem. 

Edinbttrgh Local AssodaHon of 
Tree Church Teacher e, — At a meeting 
of this association, held on March Ist, 
in Moray House, Ganongate, Mr. Baikie, 
of Bonnyrigg, read a paper on ''The 
Study of History." The attendance of 
members was extremely limited. 

Birmingham, — St, PauTs JtutUuiet 
SparTdtrooh. — ^A highly interesting and 
useful lecture was delivered at Spark- 
brook schools (connected with St. 
Paurs Ohurch, Balsall Heath), on Mon- 
day, Mardi 3rd, by Mr. W. Partridge, 
A.R.P.S., of the Moseley Road, on 
**The Air we Breathe; its Constitution 
and Properties." The room was well 
filled by an attentive audience, whose 
firequent plaudits deariy showed how 
they appreciated the manner in which 
the lecturer handled his subject, and 
the way in which he introduced ex- 
periments to illustrate his lecture. A 
very cordial vote of thanks was awarded 
to tiie lecturer. 
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The Birmmgham M^Onai Improve- 
ment Society, — On. liarch 5th the 
members of this society hftd a debate 
(which was open to the pablic by 
ticket) at their chambers in Temple 
Street, on the snbject, *' Is it desirable 
that the Federalists shonld make the 
abolition of sUvery the basis of their 
operations against the South?" In 
spite of the onfayonrableness of the 
weather, a good andienoe assembled to 
hear what had to be said on both sides 
of the question. Upon a division, it 
was found that the affirmative was 
carried by a large majority. 



ImerfeUken.'-Ur. William Cham- 
bers, publisher, delivered a lectors at 
Glenormiston Grange, on March 6th, tp 
t^e persons resident on his estate, aad 
others in the vidnity. His snbjeot was, 
**Bw^ and their fiistoiy," which he 
treated in a manner at once amnsbg 
and instrootiye. Notwithstanding a 
very stormy evening, the audience was 
numerous. Great interest was mani- 
fested in the lecture, which Mr. Cham^ 
bers illustrated by exhibiting specimens 
of stereotype plates and modda, and 
also a manuscript missal of the fifteenth 
century. 
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L Figurate. — 1. Suppose that the 
Ganges, in the rainy season, which 
continues during one-third of the year, 
discharges 400,000 cubic feet of water 
per second into the sea, and 80,000 
per second on an average during the 
remainder of the year; how many cubic 
miles are discharged by it in the course 
of a year ? 2. Were the average annual 
rain-fall in Britain 32 inches, and the 
extent of its surface 60,000 miles, how 
many square inches of water would fall 
in the course of a year? 3. Supposing 
the distance between York and London 
to be 150 miles, and that a man should 
undertake to walk 20 miles forward 
and 15 back again each day, how long 
would he be in reaching London? 
4. Estimate the earth's surface at 
198,943,750 square miles, the average 
depth of the sea at 440 yards, the 
proportions of sea to land to be as 21 
to 10, and the weight of a cubic foot of 
water to be 62^ lbs., what would be 
the weight in pounds of the entire 
water in the sea? 

Commercial — 1. A exchanges with 
B 102 lbs. of tea at 3s. 6d., 136 at 
2s. 8d., 154 at 4s. 4d., for 564 lbs. of 
sugar at £2 18s. per cwt., 735 lbs. at 



£4 68.per cwt, and 3 1 2 at £3 2s. per cwt 
In whose fiivour is the balance, and to 
what amount? 2. A gives B 750 qrs. of 
wheat at 56s. 9d. for 540 qrs. of barley 
and £760 lOs. in cash. What wss 
the cost of the barley per qr.? 3. A 
bankrupt's assets amounted to £7,250; 
it is required to divide this sum among 
six creditors, whose shares were to ea^ 
other as the numbers 3, 5, 7, 9, II, 13. 
4. The Duke of Blank let a Urm ^ 
620i acres to Farmer Skill at £4 5s. 
per acre, but iigrees to allow a deduc- 
tion of 2 acres per 100 for enclosursL 
&c How many acres should be charged 
for, and what ought the rent to be ? 5, If 
76 lbs. of cinnamon costs £40 10s. 8d., 
what ought to be charged for 3 os., 
allowing an addition of one-sixth on 
the prime cost for the retailer's profit? 

IL Out of any text-book [which, 
however, quote] write four folios of a 
ledger; or construct a set of ledger , 
tran^tions. K.B. Explaini, in notes, 
the reasons of the several entries. 

IIL Inidkctual^l, Write, in alpha- 
betical order, the chief sesi-ports of 
Europe, naming in order tne sea or 
river on which they stand, tijL country 
in which they are situategpjhe chief 
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products imported or exported, and give 
the latitude and longitude of each. 2. 
Cfive, in a table, the chief cities in 
I^iircqpe, arranged as they are situated, 
either— 



On Sea. On Biver. Inland. Insular 



8. Arrange the islands of Europe in 
alphabetical order, give their position, 
and name their chief natural products 
or distinguishing features. 

Draught, — Draw an outline of Eu- 
rope; outline the chief countries; and 
dot in any three sea-ports. Draw an 
outline of the sea-margin of Europe, 
and dot in the chief isliuids. Draw an 
ontiine of the Mediterranean basin, and 
write in the names -of the seas, gulfs, 
bays, &c. 

lY. Gire the dates of the reigns of 
the Anglo-Saxon kings of England. 
Compose a Hography of any one of 
these kings. Give extracts from the 
poets, in which any of these kings are 
mentioned ; [or^ During what time did 
Anglo-Danish kings reign? Give a 
ohx^ological list of these, write a 
memoir of any one, and quote any poet 
or poets by whom any of them is men- 
tioned. Give events bearing date 941, 
954, 956, 973, 1002, 1017, 1028, 1035, 
1041, 1066. 

V. i^ior DivUkm. — Continue " Ca- 
tiline," "Virgil," &c., as before, and 
*' Horace," odes i., xxii. Classify and 
decline the several pronouns found in 
each lesson. 

Junior Division, — Translate literally 
the following sentences, viz., ' 

''Habent insidias hominis blanditia 
maK." 

** Qui tnm didicit, servire dedidicit: 
supra omnem potentiam est cert^ extra 
omnem." 



** Si tempus in studia conferas, omne 
vitte fastidium effngeris; nee noctem 
fieri optabis ttedio Incis, neo tibi gravis 
eris, nee aliis supervacuus." 

** Is maxima divitiis utitnr, qui mi- 
nime divitiis indiget.'* 

Conjugate any one <rf the verbs 
thoroughly, in mood, tense, number, 
person, &c. 

VI. Compose a brief notice of the 
literary history of the Elizabethan age, 
in either of the following departments, 
poetry, history, science, philosophy, 
morals, religion. Give specimens of 
historical allusions to that age in the 
writeiB of the time. Criticize and 
outline the plot of any play (not Shak- 
spere*8) belonging to this period. Col- 
lect not less than twenty now obsolete 
words then used, and give their signifi- 
cations, with quotations. 

VII. Define perception, consciousness, 
reflection. Distinguish between sensa- 
tion and perception. What is an ideaf 
How may ideas be classified? Define 
the members of the classification you 
prefer. Construct a tabular view of 
ideas. What is meant by the word 
ideation? What are the rules which 
ought to be observed in reference to 
ideas? What are names, and how are 
they formed? [" Art of Reasoning," 
ch. ii. te)d iil] 

VIII. Give an account of the origin 
of language most in harmony with your 
own thoughts, and advance reasons for 
believing it correct Criticize anf 
oppoung view. Quote any good re- 
marks on the origin, use, or nature of 
language. Define language as an 
instrument of expression. Give twenty 
specimens of imitative words. Write 
out any twelve lines of poetry containing 
peculiarly expressive words, underlinmg 
those most admired. 2. Milt(m'a 
** Paradise Lost," as before, from 168 
to 208. 
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Bulwbb's "Strange Stoiy** haabeoi 
reprinted bj Tandmitz, of Leipsio. 

Mr. Leonard Homer is txmnslatuig 
Profeesor Pasqnale VUkmi*s " L^ and 
Timee of SaTOoarola,'* frQQ» the Italian. 

"Our Saviour's Passion" an un- 
published poem from the pen of " Sid- 
n^s sister, Pembroke's mother," whom 
Ben J<m8on celebrates as " loMrned, and 
&ir, and good " (died 1621), is about 
to be issued. 

T. P. BarbiB, bookseller, Newcastle, 
intends issmng a work, detailing hi* 
own experiences in Spiritualism. 

^forie Souvestre has tomslaled John 
Cordj Jea^&eson's " Olive Blake's Good 
Work "into French. 

" Annals of the Wars of the Ntne- 
teenth Century" are now written by 
Sir Edward Gust. 

Mr. Blanchard JerraM*s " History of 
Industrial Exhibitions " is to be issued 
simultaneously in English and French. 
. The subject of Uie Buniey Prize 
(£105) is ''The Internal Evidence of 
Bevelation." 

A Lectmreship, resembling those 
named Boyle, Hiisean, and Bampton, isi 
to be founded in Edinburgh, and is 
to be named after the late principal, 



A people's edition of Conybeare and 
HowBon's "Life and Epistles oi SL 
Paul " is juat issued. 

Didot, of PariSt is republishing, in 
cheap vdumes, undor the editorshipof A. 
Foucher de Careil, the works of Leibnits. 

A m(mument to Alexander Wilson, 
poet and ornithologist, is to be erected 
in his birth-place — ^Paisley. 
* The two Library Gircuhirs will ap- 
pear in April, one entitled "Mudie*s 
Library Circular," and the other " The 
Library Circular." Mr. Mudie's will 
be distributed gratis among his sub- 
scribers, and will relate simply to the 
books in his own library. Messrs. 
Unsley Brothers* will sell for twopence, 
and will refer to all manner of books, 
old and new. 



A biography of Bishop Wariiuxtoaa 
in preparation, by Bev. J. S. Wataofti 

Dr. Bowland Williams, of Lampeter 
College, the writer in " Essajs sad 
Beviews," is about to resign his Vke- 
Principalship there, worth £500 per 
annum. 

As an Instanoe of I>r. CuBwiiag'a 
popularity, we mi^ mention that an 
ediOoa of 3,500 of Jm last book, '* Tim 
Millennial Best," was printed, and '^ the 
trade" at onoe subscribed ^ d,S50 
copies, leaviog only 150 in tha pah- 
lishers' hands. 

Mrs. Stowe's "A^paee of SornBle," 
many will be pleased to hear, will eni 
its course in the Maynumber. of the 
ComhilkMagasm$, It will be fepab- 
lished in one or two volumes by Mc a Dii i 
& Low, Son, and Co*, who haveaecased 
a copyright in the work. The saaie 
firm will produce & complete editiwi 
of "^ The Pearl of Orr^ Island" asxt 
month. 

The ir^ volume of Mr. ElwWa adi* 
tion of the " Life, Letters, and WoikBof 
Pope" is in the press, and will, weliiar, 
comprise many fiiats of Jiigh iatsiait 
never ascertained before. 

''The Golden Preo^ of Priace 
Albert," selected from his speecbaB,ivgd 
printed on toned paper, will ba pi^ 
Ibhed immediately by Messrs. S. Lour, 
Son,andGeu 

The Study of the English LangMfB. 
—The Bev. A. J. D'Orsey, of Gaa»- 
bridge, has been invited to re-deUvaryak 
Birmingham and Sheffidd, part ol ik» 
course recently given at the Boyal lai* 
stitntum. 

Mr. Charles Dickens has been ia^ 
vited to visit the Australian CttaisB, 
and give readings ficom his worka- la tha 
chief towns during one year, all hia 
expenses being paid, and he receiving 
the clear sum of £7,000. 

The Bev. Andrew Beed, DJ). (bom 
1788), author of "No Fiction," &c., 
and noted for his benevolent and reli- 
gious labours, died February 25th. 
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Tbe Turkish Government has issued 
an order that all the libraries attached 
to moaqnes and religious institations 
are to be revised and catalogued. Fifty 
Hbrftries exist in Constantinople alone, 
fofiiided' dnring the flonrishing of letters 
there, and it is conjectured that many 
"texts" oi ancient anthors may be 
Isid tip in these archives of literature. 

The distinguished French philologist, 
Professor Benan, has been prohibited 
from lecturing by the Minister of Public 
Instruction, who considers M. Renan*s 
l e etur es ** oflfensive to Christian belief." 
J. O. Halliwell is superintending a 
fao-'Sinaih issue of the quartos of Shak- 
qpiere. 

SktehffootPs Magazine J in the March 
axanbo^, has brought out a few scattered 
specimens of the genius of a mature 
hard-worldng Lanarkshire coal-miner, 
DftTid Wingate, a vdnme of whose 
poems is in the press. 

Jnstinus Kemer (bom 1786), a lyric 
poet and a prose author of humorous and 
itrfstical tales, died at Weinsberg, 
Wittemberg, 22nd February. 

There are at present in circulation, 
isdading the Quarterly and other 
reviews, no fewer than 516 magazines; 
of these about one-third are of a speci- 
fically religious character. 

in the United Kingdom and the 
I^es^ the state of the newspaper press 
haa-heen, and is, as follows, in decennial 
periods, viz.:— 1821, 267; 1831, 295; 
1841, 472; 1851, 563; 1861, 1,102; 
rS62, 1,165. 

A prize of £20, for an Anti-War 
Essay, has just been gained by Rev. G. 
Barker, Baptist minister at Leighton 
Bazzsrd. 

Mr. Francis Talfourd, eldest son of 
Sr T. N. Talfourd, author of a series of 
burlesques, died at Mentone, March 9, 

The Bev. J. Hampden Gumey, author 
of " The Ages of Discovery," &c., died 
8tii Miarch, aged 60. 

On 1st s£urch, Peter Bariow, the 
emmtfit mathematician and mechani- 
cian, auUio* of " The Theory of Num- 
bers," Ac, died* 



The centenary of the birth-day of 
the originator of the idea of German 
Nationality and Unity — Johan G. Fichte 
— is to be celebrated in Germany. He 
was bom 19th May, 1762. 

The Rev. J. Stevenson, vicar of 
Leighton Buzzard^ is the successor of 
Mr. Tumball, in the State Paper 
Office. 

The Bight Hon. S. M. Philips, Under 
Secretary of State for the Home Depart- 
ment, author of " The Law of Evidence,'' 
and "State Trials," died 20th uit, 
aged 82. 

Professor Benan has puUished the 
lecture on "Semetic CivUizatioD," for 
passages in whkh — reflecting on the 
diaracter and divinity of Jesus — he was 
arbitrarily suspended from thefonetioos 
of the oriental chair. 

J. T. Mackay, LL.D., Curator of the 
Botimic Garden, T.C.D., author of 
"Flora Hibemica," died 25th February. 

Guizot*s youthful ^^ Translation of 
Shakspere," revised, with introduel^Mis 
and notes, in eight vds., price 40 
francs, is in process of issue. 

On dit that Thackeray is to resign 
the superintendence of the Cerniia 
Magazine to Wilkie C^iins: some 
allege, from failing health; others, in 
assertion of editorial indepeadencs.^ 

A new poem, by Henry Taylor, 
author of "Philip Van Artevrfde," 
" The Statesman," *• Notes from Books," 
" Life," &c, is nearly ready, and Alfred 
Tennyscm is ^afoorating ** Boadiceai" 

Archdeacon Denison is to edit a 
Conservative shilling monthly, entitled 
The Church and State Revieiff. 

All Souls' College, Oxford, is about 
to endow the Chichele Professor of 
Modem Histcny. 

" Boger Bacon, his Life, Works, and 
Teachings," has just been issued by M. 
Emile Charles, Professor of Logic in 
the Lyceum, Bordeaux. [See Britkk 
Controwriialist, Vol. VL Nefw Series.] 

The Bev. Alexander Dyoe, son <tf an 
officer in the service of die East India 
Company, born in Edinburgh, 1798, 
has nearly ready for the press a new 
issue of his edition of Shal^pMe* 
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William Smith, Esq., of the Middle 
Temple, author of" Dramaa,** " Sir Wm. 
Crichton/' "Athelwold and Gnidone/' 
*' Thomdale ; or, the Conflict of Opinion,'* 
&c., is ahoat to issne *'Thoaght8 on 
Good and ETiL" 

A selection from Hngh Miller*s oon- 
tribntions to the WUmu newspaper 
are soon to be published. 

The Spalding Club, Aberdeen, insti- 
tnted 1839, is about to issue, under 
the editorship of Mr. David Laing, 
selections from the diary of the Laird 
of Brodie, containing many curious 
notes on the manners and customs of 
Charles I. and Charles II. 

In the archiTSS of an old Welsh 
fiunily haTe been discovered nearly a 
hundred letters of Margaret of Anjou, — 
h(mi 1425, married to Henry VI. in 
1443 (tee Shakspere^s plays for her 
character and ddngs), and died amid 
the Wars of the Boses, 1482. No other 
letters of hers are known. Mr. Cecil 
Monro is to edit them — and much other 
interesting matter — for the Camden 
Society. 

'' The Book of Nature," by Conrad 
yon Megenberg, the first work on 
natural history compoied in the Ger- 
man language, and a popular production 
in the 14th century, has been issued, 
edited by Dr. Franz Pieiffer. 

The literature of the Sabbath Qnes- 
tion Annis 1 — 1860, by B. Cox, is 
shortly to be published in two vols. 

The author of "The Cydopadia 
Bibliographica," &c., James Darling, 
theological bookseller, died 2nd March. 

Mrs. Kelley, authoress of "The 
Anchoret of Montserrat,'* is a daughter 
of Mrs. Sherwood. 

" Adam fiede " has been dramatized 
at the Surrey. 

^. Bentley is to publish the 
"Memoirs and Correspondence of 
Washington Irving." 

"A Manual of English Literature, 
Historical and Critical," by Thomas 
Arnold, B.A., Professor in the Boman 
Catholic University of Ireland, will 
soon be published. It will have a 
chapter on English metres. 



Mr. McMahon, M.P. for W»£ord, and 
Mr. Powell, M.P. for Gloucester, were 
formerly possessed of seats in the house 
in ** the Beporter's Gallery." 

The Axiomaia Pacts of the hite 
John Peace, of Bristol, with a memoir, 
is in preparation. 

Mr. Jacob Lowree is preparing a 
grammar of English grammars, and t 
companion to j^glish grammar. We 
hope the fonner is not to be in any 
shape a reproduction of Mr. Goold 
Browne's work bearing the same title. 
Bfr. G. F. Graham, already known by 
some £ur books on this subject, is pie- 
paring "English Grammar Practice." 

Sir Henry Holland, Bart., MJ>., 
bom 1788, is to re-issue seleetianB 
from his contributions to the EdmAmyk 



Mr. William Thoms, FJSJL Loodsa, 
Edinburgh, Ci^wnhagen, &c (bom at 
Westminster, Nov. 16th, 1803), foandir 
and editor of Nates end Queries^ esta]»- 
lished 3rd November, 1849, fomsei^ 
clerk of the printed papers in the House 
of Lords, has been promoted to the 
sub-Iibrarianship of the same House. 

Mrs. S^xsh Anne Cheyne, daughter 
of the laU Bev. T. H. Home, will edit 
his Autobiography. 

The mass of matter to be compacted 
into Carlyle's ** Frederick," has of kU 
so much accumulated, that three vek 
will he required to complete this . (^pu 
Magmtm* 

M. Victor Hugo's (bora 26th Feb^ 
1802) " Les Mis^rables," is to be issued 
in three parts—" Fautine," <* Cosetto 
and Marius," and " Jean Valjeon." 

A statue of Allan Bamsay, from the 
studio of John Steell, is almost ready 
for erection in the' city of the adoption 
of the poetic son of the Leadhifls 
miner. 

*'The Book-Hunter "— a repablicatiea 
with additions of papers from Black- 
wood on that subject from the pen ol 
John Hill Burton (bom 1809)— it. 
shortly to be issued. 

" Ejres and Ears," by the Bev. Henry 
Ward Beecher, will be published nest 
month by Messrs. S. Low, Sod, and Co. 
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No. in.-GEOEGE WILLIAM F. HEGEL. 

"What, theft, constitutes Hegefs glory? .... It is nothing less than 
the inyention of a new method. The invention of a new method has always been 
considered the greatest effort of philosophical genins, and the most deserving of 
the historian's attentiwi."— Geor^ Henry Letoes. 

"Hegel est pins c^l^bre qn'il n'est connn." — M, Ck, de Eenmsat. 

Thebe is probably no modem Logician whose name is more 
frequently quoted, and whose tenets are more generally misappre* 
hended, than Hegel's. The most contemptuous sc<H*n earls npoft 
the lip of the mere tyro in reasoning when his name k pronoozi^d, 
and no derision is intense enough to express the idea of ndieulona- 
nesB whidi common men have learnt to attach to that awM 
sesquiped, Hege^ianism. Yet whole nations aape not often stirred 
to their inmost depths, churches reft, goTernments moved, lasting 
diseiplehoods formed, systems of thought changed, sciences reno- 
vated, arts reformed, and literatures re-bom, — and all these singular 
doings and effects are attributed to the philosophy of Hegel— by 
mere insignificances, which the puff of disdain can extinguish, the 
youngest syllogizer can confute, or the dognuitic creed-expovuider 
can pooh-pooh 1 out of bein^. 

We believe it will be uselul to giye a brief and rapid eiroositioB 
of the logic of this great thinker, — not beeaose we regard hkn as 
the revealer of a system at once new and true, but because we 
consider it a just and right thing that examination should precede 
adjudication, and that a well-related mind will rejoice to learn 
what were, in reality, the tenets and teachings of that mighty 
method-maker, whom men are called upon so often to contemn and 
condemn. This knowledge has not, as yet, been so readily attain- 
able, as yiolent and yirulent attacks on his name and fame hare been 
and are. An easUy-got erudition suffices for the stock-in-twde of 
an abuser of the reputations of great men. Shrugs, solemnly 
shaken heads, yituperAtion^ and a little of the lemon-juice of an 
inferred or asserted result, *' make up in number what they want in 
weight," and secure the character at once of cautious reticenee, 
extensiye cloture, Mid personal orthodoxy. But the toil of fully com- 
prehending a great theory, in its principles, methods, and results ; 
the confession of long, studious nights, gainlessly spent, or spent in 
strenuously striving to understand a wayward and erring spirit; 
the modesty of believrag that our inferences may be false, or our 
objections mtil^ ; and the charity which believes that the mistake 
may lie in us, rather than the error exist in another,— is rar^r 
than the abjuration to beware of pantheistic conceits, of " vain 

1862. Y 
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pliilosopliy/* of theoretic doubts, or of the sceptical insinuations 
" science, falsely so called." Now, it is well — ^it is right — to wan 
the young and the unreflecting to avoid any^iing that oppose^ 
the best interests of humanity. This, however, is not to be dbne ni 
our age by the cry " Cave!** Our prohibition ought to show its 
reasonableness by rendering a reason ; by proving uiat the subject 
has been studied in all its bearings, and that the recoil of thought 
is justified by a clear perception of the fallacY of that to which objee* 
tion is made. How seldom is this done by modem sneerers at 
Hegelianism ! A fair, honest investigation of every thought and 
principle which stirs the souls of men is the bounden duty of thoM 
who would truljT guide public opinion. And this is the very diffi- 
culty, — how to investigate truly, and explain in reality, such a 
vystemof thought as that of Hegel's. His style is, in itself, harsh, 
dry, obscure, and intricate, laboriously cambered with a crabbed 
and repidsive terminology ; in fact, like his own speech — somewiut 
hesitant and slow. But the thought expressed by it is seardiing, 
far-reaching, profound, startling sometimes, puzzling often, but m 
acute, bold, novel, greatly-daring and suggestive, that it requires te 
be read — studied, not skimmed. No mere vocabularian translation 
of HegeFs works wiU give any idea of their exceeding wealth ot 
thought. In fact, no philosophy will bear such a test; for the 
language of philosophy is verbally untranslateable, and the newer 
the phSosophy is, the less is it capable of yielding its treasures to 
word-for-word versionists. To translate Hegel, or indeed any 
philosopher, aright, we must read his thoughts into us, and nuLke 
them ours, and then express them in the current philosophical 
hmguage of our day and age.* Few of Hegel's exposers and 
expositors have attempted to do this, and hence we think their 
grave error, and the inefficiency of their procedure. We intend to 
attempt a concise abridgment of the logical tenets of Hegel on Ihis 
plan, with the intent — ^not of propagating Hegelianism — ^but of 
enabling our readers to attach a definite signification to the word, 
and to take away the absolute nihilism which it now represents. 
Before and while doing this, however, we shall attempt to lay 
together, in brief compass, the chief facts of his uneventful, scho* 
lariy career, and to note hiis relation to his age and his philosophy. 
We are, we confess, afraid that in doing so we shall be fo\md 
veritably dull ; and that is the one unpardonable sin in periodical 
writing. Yet, should we be so, let it be understood that it is not fop 
the sake of making easy writing for ourselves we choose this topic ; 
for we could compose many articles of more popular texture with less 
effort of thought than this has cost us merely to conceive and arrange. 
We undertake it, because we think our doing so wiU be useful to 

* Une critique claire et conTaincante des syst^mes n'est possible qu'a la condi- 
tion de les traduire toas dans la langae g^ndrale de la pfailosopbie, qai pennit de 
lenr appliquer nne commune m^sure." — Rimusat^s ^^ De la Philosophit AXU- 
mande," p. 63. 
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those who hear of and wish to know something about the Hegelian 
L<^c. It occupies a conspicuous place in speculative thought ; it 
ie aetiyely operative in German life ; it is much studied, and power- 
fully active, in Oxford ; it is insinuating itself vitally into all our 
highest literature ; it speaks to us from pulpits, writes itself in our 
works on Christian evidences, and receives utterances in our legis- 
ktire halls. Though it is often decried, its principles are frequently 
expressed by those parties who most steongly anathematize it. 

Greorge William Frederick Hegel, eldest son of George Lewis 
Hegel, was bom at Stuttgart, the capital of Wiirtemberg (of the 
Dttcal Chamber of which his father was the Secretary), August 
27th, 1770. His early boyhood was not remarkable, but his school 
life proved him to be a boy of promise. Stuttgart possesses a 
&mou8 Gymnasium, i, e., high or grammar school, and through the 
curriculum of that institution, in preparation for a University 
course, he passed with considerable distinction. When eight years' 
of age, he gained, as a prize, Wieland's translation of Shakspere, — a 
pretty, polished, classicalized transfusion of the ^eat dramatist, 
for the first time, into the language of Luther. This school reward 
seems to have given him a love for that species of literature ; for he 
devoted a large proportion of his youth to the study of the grand 
BMBter-pieces of Greek tragedy. It also directed his mind to our 
i^d's Hterature, and inclined him, so early as in his fifteenth year, 
to study Locke, Hume, &c. At this time, too, he employed himself 
in collecting a set of definitions of philosophical terms. He was, 
eajrly in life, a careful reader, and was always in the habit of 
Diafiig copious extracts from the works he perused, into common- 
place books, of which he had a large number. 

In his seventeenth year, with a mind well stored with classical 
knowledge, a fair acquaintance, for his years, with history, lite- 
rature, and science, he left the Gymnasium for the University. He 
was destined for the ministry, and to qualify him for that sacred 
office, he was sent to Tiibingen, to study literature, philosophy, and 
theology. His philosophical instructor was J. F. Flatt, an early, 
acute, and liberal-minded opjjonent of the theories of Kant ; G. 6. 
Storr, also a critic of the opinions of the sage of Kcenigsberg in their 
relation to religion, taught Hegel exegetics ; and C. F. Schnurrer, the 
Orientalist, — a man of great and accurate learning, — ^lectured him 
on the philology of the languages of Greece and the East. Among 
Hegerg friends in the theological stift, or seminary, the discipline of 
which was strict and monastical, wereF. Holderlein,poet and novelist, 
whose nature was entirely sufiused with Greek sympathy, and who 
commenced, while a student in Tiibingen, his romance of "Hype- 
rion ; or, the Hermit in Greece ;'* Fink Renz, Schelling, &c. These 
young men read together Plato, Spinoza, Kant, Rousseau, &c. 
flegel and his confrerh, under the influence of the first French 
Evolution, formed a political club, and were enthusiastic admirers 
of Gallic liberalism. " Fatherland and Freedom" were the chief 
words of Hegel's patriotism, which he carried so far as to go out 
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one Sonday with kis dnb-mates to plant in a neighbouring meado 
a' "tree of liberty." Hegel's father, as the superintendent of i' 
Dncal finances should be, was aristocratio in his tendencies, i 
strongly oondemned his son's hero-worship <^ Bousseau, and hk 
Gallieized democratic leanings ; indeed 8<Hne1inies Hegel's revokh 
^nary enthusiasm led him to quarrel with his father. Im his 
youth, Hegd was inclmed to conviyialism, company, and comrade- 
ship, and sometimes took a night-race into the outlying suburbs of 
Tiibingen, without permission, to enjoy himself in hikiities not 
quite recognised by the UniTersity authorities. For sueh am 
escapade ao was once subjected to an academical censure, and 
thereupon he resolred to reform, and appHed himself with su^wr- 
earnest application to his defined class duties, for weeks saUsfyinf 
the deman(k of nature for sleep, by a brief nap on a sofa, aai 
stimulating his over-fagged bram with snuff, to which he beeame 
i&yeterately addicted. He gained the degree of Master of Artok 
1790. The subject chosen by this inchoate M.A. was, " The liaiJt 
of human duty, the immortality of the soul being left out of tiM 
^piestion." Hegel's training for ^metical clerical duty went on iat 
49ome time longer, and in Ihe session 1791 — 2, he had in his turn » 
a student to preach. He chose for his text, Isaiah yi. 7, 8. Amoac 
his fdlow-students, though he was loved, he was not distingui8he£ 
His vdioe was harsh, h^ d^veiy uncouth, and his gestieuliUioa 
overdone. He was nicknamed " Old Man.*' 

In 1793, he gained the degree of Doctor of Philosophy, and quitted 
the University. Being ui^er the necessity of supporting himself 
he became a private tutor in Berne, the capital of Switzendand. 
He employed his leisure at this time in studying the political works 
of Grotius, and Paulus, author of a woric " On me Si^tholderate," 
^e. ; the ]^ilosopfay of Spinoza, Kant, and Fiohte ; in the penual 
of Marivaux's masterly romances, Forster's Travels, as the com- 
panion of Captain Cook. The English and French journals also 
occupied much of his time. His interest in the history of the Jewf, 
— always a subject of much thought to him — arose abcHit this time. 
During the leisure of 1796, he compiled a " Life of Christ." He 
had at TtLbingen often compared the marWr of Greek philoeopl^i 
Socrates, with the martyr for humanity, Christ ; but in this wort, 
though totally sceptical regarding the miracles of Jesus, he speab 
of Him as a man truly Divine, pure, exalted, triumphing over vice, 
falsehood, sin ; as " a man who is God — God who is man." la 
abstract of his mature views on this topic may be read in his 
" Lectures on the Philosophy of History," part iii., sec. iii., chap. 2,* 
and it need not, therefore, detain us here now. 

In January, 1797, he became tutor in the house of Herr Gogel* a 
m^chant in Frankfort- on-the-Maine. By this change he was mie 
easier in his circumstances, introduced to the activities of eom- ' 
mercial life, and brought into intimate connection with many of the 



• See Sibree's trantlation of these "" Lectures*' (B<^), pp. 330— a40« 
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&iilkiBg men of Germany, e, q,, John Barcm Sinclair, afterwardB 
a disciple and defender of Hegel's pbilosophy; Karl Vogt, the 
phy siologiflt ; Ebel, author of the " Comprehension of Truth," Ac., 
Molitor, Muhrbeck, Z willing, and others. In his old college friend, 
Schelling, who had by this time written " On the Possibility of a 
!Form of Thilosophy generally" (1795) ; " On the Me as a Principle in 
Philosophy ;" " Ideas towards the Philosophy of Nature" (1797), &c., 
he still retained an interest. All these works Hegel procured and 
flrtudied. He read the middle-age schoolmen, probed deeper into the 
tikeories of Plato, perused the compilations of Sextus Empiricus, 
wrote much on Logic, in the form of notes, and strove to comprehend 
the method by which Judaism might be leagued to Gentilism, and 
Christianil^ might be wedded to Philosof^y . The Greek classics still 
found in hun an admiring student. His ambition seems to have got 
its permanent bent and set, on hearingof the adyaneem^Lt of Schel- 
lizig to fill the chair of Fichte, in the University of Jena. In 1799, 
Hegel's father died, and he required to return to Stuttgart to 
xrrange fisunily affairs, and to settle regarding the management of 
kis small patrimonial inheritance. Thereafter he made a tour to 
Mentz, and in 1801, took up his abode in Jena, with the expectation 
«f finding there cheap living, good beer, select companions, a near 
Tiew of Catholicism as a habitual life, and a means of ekin^ out the 
ttuftll income of which he was possessed, and of devoting himself to 
philosophy. In this, his thirty-first year, he was a man of five feet 
two inches in stature, with an oval countenance, framed in brown 
ladr, in which were set two grey eyes ; his nose was medium-sized, 
Ms mouth rather large, his chin well rounded, and his coxintenance 
Boble, stern, and passingly fair. He took snu£f; was not overly- 
neat in his dress ; and not at all at ease in the company of ladies. 

Schelling was then rather falling into the shade. The ^lare of 
aovelty had faded from him. Tieck, the novelist and dramatist, had 
k#t Jena, and Frederick von Hardenberg (Novalis) had just died 
there. J. C. Hennings (1731 — 1813), a dull, voluminous writer of 
the historico-eclectic school, taught ethics, and J. A. H. Ulrich, a 
disciple of Wolff, read lectures on Logic. But among the unen- 
dowed instructors (prwatini'docentes) were the recently-escaped 
Benedictine, J. B. Schad (1768—1830), a Fichtist and Schellingian j 
J. F. Fries (1773--1844), a Kantist, inclined to Jacobi-ism ; C. C. 
F. Kranse (1781—1832), a deeply-reflective thinker, and a lo^cian 
of great intellectual force; F. Ast (1778—1841), the Platonist, a 
writer on morals and aesthetics, of singular erudition and genius ; 
Gruber, author of the " Theory of Thought," &c. To these, in 
1801, Hegel did not scruple to add himself; and as a proof of his 
capacity, issued a dissertation in Latin, "On the Orbits of the 
Hanets," a work directed against the Newtonian theory of tan- 
gential forces, in which he advocates the laws of Kepler, and 
endeavours to apply SchelHng's " Philosophy of Nature " to the 
interpretation or phenomena. To this he added an appendix of 
twelve ik$$es, which, though apparently paradoxical and startling 
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enougli, we have little reason to think he did not at the tiaie 
consider himself capable of giving good reasons for. We quote 
tbese three, because in them lie the germs of his after system :— ^ 

(1) Contradiction is the law of Irnth, not of falsehood. 

(2) The syllogism is the basis of a science of thought 

(6; Thought is the synthesis of finite and infinite; and all philosopliy exists in 
thought 

Hegel began a series of lectures on Logic and Metaphysics, at a 
fee of three dollars per semester (session or term). He had very 
few pupils, but among them were to be found some of the most 
active-minded young men in Germany. Among others naay be 
mentioned Gabler, afterwards an expositor of " The Hegelian Fhi- 
losopby" (1843) ; Troxler, the anthropologist ; Karl Lachmaun, Ae 
historian, &c., &c. Here, for &ve years, he continued to lecture oa 
Jjogic, Metaphysics, Mathematics, and the Philosophy of Natose 
ana of Mind. His earnestness and intensity affected his audienodj 
" fit, but few," extraordinarily ; and the painful struggle he mad^ 
to unfold the mysteries of thought, and to solve the problems ef 
philosophy, won the regard of his pupils, whom he enchained as by 
a spell, through the intensity of his speculative power ; but he was 
shy and satiric, pretty well known for the pertinence of the moU he 
uttered, and was esteemed by many as a rather obscure person, 
whose worth they need heed little about. 

In 1801, Hegel had published a tractate on "The Difference 
between Fichte and Schelling*s * Philosophy of ^Nature.' " Dimng 
4;he next two years he contributed a good number of articles to Uie 
Critical Journal of Fhilosophy, of which he was co-conductor with 
Schelling. One of these papers, "On Faith and Knowledge," 
reviews the theories of Kant, Fichte, and Jacobi, in a very atie 
manner ; while another, " On the Eelation of the Philosc^hy of 
JN^ature to Philosophy in general," was written conjointly by <Jie 
editors, and has been claimed by each. Another paper, on " The 
Philosophy of Bight, scicDtifically considered," deserves notice, u 
the germ of one of his later great works. After Schelling*8 advance- 
ment to Wiirzburg (1803), Hegel was appointed Professor Extrjwf- 
dinary in his stead ; and, in the chair of his predecessor, first gave 
utterance to the outlines of a dissentient and new philosophy. In 
Jena, Hegel became acquainted with Schiller, — soon to die, with 
his friendship for the abstruse thinker unoooled, and with (xoetlw, 
though old, yet unmarried, and destined not long to survive this ooe 
of his ardentest admirers. 

The French E»evolution had produced far other fruits than thoee 
which Hegel had dreamt of, when at Tubingen he planted his tree 
of freedom. The unexpected Jupiter of the Revolution had beci 
proclaimed as " the most high and mighty JSTapoleon L, Empecor^^f 
France," &c., &c. ; had stricken Austria, and was prepared to dash 
his war-chariot over Germany. The Erfurt manifesto of October 
dth, 1806, had been issued by the Prussian monarch, and on tlie 
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IGth thereof, the cannons'of the French soldiery rattled destructively 
through the streets of Jena. At this time Hegel was writing his 
" Phenomenology of Mind." The proof-sheets of the early part of 
this work, and his unfinished manuscript of its close, he caught up 
amidst the cannonade ; and seeking protection in the house of Pro- 
rector Gabler, — to which the Frencn had guaranteed safety, — ^he 
sat down to continue his speculations. On Napoleon's triumphal 
entry into Jena, Hegel saw, and was duly impressed by that " world- 
soul, who, concentrated at one point, here on horseback, grasps at 
the universe, and rules over it.* 

Hegel grew weary of Jena ; and after the publication of hig 
^* Phenomenology,*' a work in which the author traces the develop- 
ment of man, from consciousness to self-consciousness, and through 
experience up to pure thought, he accepted the editorship of a 
newspaper in the gay and splendid Franconian town of Bamberg, 
where were his Mencis, Niethammer, a philosopher and educationist, 
and Paolus, author of " The Philosophy of Philosonhy," &c. A 
French theatre, where Talma sometimes played, ana the greater 
freedom of thought he possessed, formed attractions for him. In 
Nuremberg, about thirty-two miles distant, a new Gymnasium was 
founded, and the Eectorship of it was ofiered, in 1808, to Hegel. He 
accepted the office, and the institution flourished xmder his care. Here 
he kept quiet on politics, was impartial in his treatment of Protestant 
and Catholic pupils, requiring from each a due and decorous attention 
to their respective forms of worship ; little given to public company ; 
constant in his visits to the reading-room; and carefully punc- 
tilious in his intercourse with his patrons. He delivered an oration 
annually on the progress of the Gymnasium, when distributing the 
prizes. He dressed in grey clothes, kept scrupulous linen and 
accounts, held firm but mild rule, and, though he snuffed himself, 
discouraged the use of tobacco in any form by others. He was 
highly esteemed by the pupils and by his colleagues, whose duties 
he frequently performed wnile they were ill, or otherwise unable 
to attend to them. 

At Nuremberg, in 1811, Hegel married the Fraulein von Tuche^ 
and set up a personal establ^hment in a neat, plain house and 
manner, where one maid-servant did all the surplus work ; the 
front door opened on the parlour, where friends were welcomed, 
and where chat was good. Like younger and less philosophic 
minds, Hegel wooed his lady-love in song. His wife was graceful, 
jMJComplished, lively, and lovely. In March, 1812, he issued the 
first part of his " Logic ;'* and completed the work, which consists 
-of three volumes, in July, 1816. He was almost immediately there- 
after caUed to the chair of PhDosophy in Heidelberg, where his 
fnend, T. H. Voss, the poet, had preceded him as Classical Lec- 
turer ; and Daub (author of " Prolegomena on Dogmatics," i. c, 
Positive Theology) occupied a lectureship in Theology. For one 
•course here he had four students ; for another, twenty ; and for a 
third, thirty. 
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" SehUl«f maaht sicb der Scbwanner gemif; nod rUhret die MeDg«, 
Wenn der Yernuoftige Man einzelne Liebende zahlt.*** — Goetiie. 

He was exceedingly affable to his students, conversed with tliem 
freely, helped them readily with directions in difficulties, and 
allowed the utmost latitude of questioning and objecting. Victor 
Cousin, at this time on a visit to Germany, spent some time in 
Heidelberg, and formed a friendship with Hegel, who, in 1817, 
published tiie first edition of his " Encyclopaedia of Philosophical 
Sciences." In 1818, Hegel was called to the Prussian capital, to 
fill the chair of Philosophy, which had remained vacant, on account 
of the difficulty of finding a fitting successor, since the death of the 
noble-hearted Fichte, 28th January, 1814. His life-longing was 
gratified, and Hegel set himself, with quiet laboriousness, to show 
Ms power in the highest regions of human speculation. Besides his 
regular courses of lectures, Hegel here gave an exposition of 
Croethe's hypothesis of colour, a course with which the sage of 
Weimar felt so pleased, that he presented their author with a 
poetically -inscribed drinking-glass. The revision of his work on 
"The Philosophy of Natural Rights," 1821, occupied a great deal of 
his care and time. In this same year, too. Cousin dedicated hiy 
edition of " Proclus " to Hegel and Schelling, as "his friends and 
teachers, and the present leaders of philosophy." Hegel spent long 
hours in the galleries of art, and in the music halls, occupying him- 
self in aesthetic studies, and testing his theories by his experiences 
of eye and ear. 

In 1823, he commenced his famous " Lectures on the Philosophy 
of History," in which the wonderful width of view, compass of 
thought, keenness and closeness of causative exposition, and the 
graphic on-sweep of allusive ratiocination, no less than the expressive 
Euttguage and the mystico-religionism, astonish readers. This is really 
the work which, we think, forms the cope and summit of Hegel s 
achievements as a popular expositor of thought made manifest in 
Divine intents and human activity. It is a great, though not a 
true work. Vico is more religious ; and is, besides, the origiuator 
of such speculations ;t Fichte is more humanitarian and political ; 
Schlegel more gorgeously scenical ; Herder less powerful and more 
critic^; and the poet Schiller more masterly and magnificent; 
W. von Humboldt more grave and realistic ; Stulzmann more 
inclined to compose a Theodicea ; but Hegel holds more tersely 
and continuously to the same grounds of thought, and keeps more 
rigidly under the reins of reason the whole cycles of time and 
circles of thought. ■ 

By dint of laborious energy, free scope of reflection, profound 

* Visionaries pain students enongh, and stir up the grounJdlings, 
While a reasoning man numbers bis disciples hj units. * ^ 
t See British CorUrovertialistf March and August, 1848; the ""fonatr for a 
notice of Vico and his writings, and the latter for a brief expo^itieo of Mr- 
opinions on the Philosophy of History. 
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tliinldng, a Bingplar style, a itrict devotion to duty, and an indefSn- 
tigable productiveness, Hegel gathered around mm, and subdued 
to himself, a school of extraordinary thinkers, and effected in Ger- 
many a greater and graver change of thought than Kant or Fichte, 
tTacobi or Schelling. Hegel became the fashion ; and Hegelianism 
lorded it in the saloon, the senate, the theatre, the pulpit, the press, 
the court, and the club. The stammering, obscure, word-fumbling, 
snuff-dusted, grey, clad, dull-faced, lambent-eyed, earnest reflecter, 
wliose great thoughts almost paralyzed expression, became the 
rage. All men came unto him; the whole thoughtsmen of the 
time were subdued to him, and enchained by him ; the fascination 
and captivity seemed irresistible ; and even now, tiiough more than 
thirty years grasses have grown upon his grave, his spirit rules 
almost all German thought, and insinuates itself, in some sort, into 
every speculative mind. He is a power still, with a disciplehood 
extending with the years, and influencing alike logic, philosophy, 
poetry, science, literature, art, and religion. 

Shortly after this, Hegel was the object of a considerably violent 
outpouring of the odium theologicum, arising from the positicm he, as 
a philosopher, assumed in relation to the religio-philosophic writings 
or the Jacobists (the faith and feeling school), especially in the 
form of dogmatic theology expounded in the " Discourses on Eeli- 

fion," second edition, and the " Body of Divinity," issued in 1821 
y his colleague in the university, Schleiermacher ; but his auda- 
cious hardihood of thought triumphed over this direful enmity, and 
fashionable crowds, always alive to a sensation, thronged alike the 
lecture-room of the theist and the pan-theist. 

In 1824, Victor Cousin was arrested at Dresden, and imprisoned 
at Berlin, as a political suspect, by a trick of the Jesuits, and, greatly 
owing to the intercessory efforts of Hegel and Schleiermacher, h© 
was justly dealt by; and, when proven innocent, had public 
honours shown him. In 1^826, Cousin dedicated his translation of 
Plato's "Gorgias" to Hegel. In that same year, a festival was 
held in honour of Hegel's birthday. In 1827, he visited Goethe at 
Weimar, where he was received with great respect. In 1828, he 
and Schelling visited Cousin, and were present at some of those 
magnificent panoramas of modern philosophy which the French 
eclectic delivered to an audience of upwards of two thousand in the 
University of Paris, and which " excited an unexampled sensation " 
there in 1828-9. In 1830, Hegel was Rector of the University of 
Berlin, and on the 26th June of that year, the tri-centenary of the 
presentation of the Augsburg Confession, he pronounced an oration 
at a festival, in which he spoke of that document as the sacred 
safeguard of Protestantism, the very sheet-anchor of the Lutheran 
religion, of which form of faith Hegel was always a professor and 
defender, even when his philosophy seemed most perversely opposed 
to iAke ordinary interpretations of the doctrines of Christianity. la 
1830, the third edition of the " Encyclopsedia of Philosop^ 
Sciences" was issued. In 1831, on the 14th ^November, h 
prime of his intellectual force, in the full flush of his fame. 
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very mid-course of thought, harmonizing and developing itself ixtta 
a rounded and complete circle, and just when he had reached ilte 
point from which he intended to prove " that what has happened, 
and is happening every day," is not only not " without God, but is 
essentially His work," he was stricken down hy the mighty devas- 
tator, cholera, in its most virulent and malignant form, and, afk<^ a 
few hours* illness, passed away from the world of speculation into 
the imiverse of reiity. His body, by his own express desire, was 
buried by the side of the noblest and best of modern G-ermonB, 
Pichte — the law, by which persons dying of cholera were ordered 
to be buried in a separate grave-yard, being, by authority, departed 
from in his special case. His widow and two sons survived. The 
grief of his students was intense ; with almost filial love they har© 
eombined to place, in their entirety, the works of their master hekre 
the world. They have spared no labour, and counted nothing psn* 
to eflFect this object, fietween 1832-45 an edition, in seventten 
volumes, was issued under the superintendence of the theolo^ffii, 
Marheineke ; the scientist, Schulze ; the jurisprudentist, Grans ; V<hi 
Henning, the statist ; Hotho, the eesthetic ; Michelet, the moralisi; 
Porster, the physiologist, &c., &c. Besides raising this " montcment 
of fame" to their friend and teacher, and, as a " memorial of their own 
Jtindly affection for him," doing this " praiseworthy deed of di^- 
terestedness, friendship, and love to philoso^jhy," the students and 
disciples of Hegel have striven to proselytize all departments of 
thought to his views, and by the activity of their enthusiasm have 
■diffused, though divided into three different and differing parties 
(right, centre, and left), the influence of Hegel through the polities, 
the religion, and the arts, as well as the speculations, of Gr«rma&y, 
and have made him a living j)ower in aU modem thought. 

The following, we think, will be admitted by students of Hegel's 
writings to form as nearly an abstract of the ground-work 2ud 
«cope of his most remarkable ideas as is able to be given in the 
space now at our command, transfused, not translated, into the 
philosophical language of our own country and times, for the hieni 
reproduction of Hegel's peculiarly gnarled forms of expressiiMi 
would convey little insight to ordinary readers. 

Logic is the science of pure thought ; philosophy is an account<^ 
the self-development of thought. The simplest, purest, least lia^t* 
able, and most abstract of thoughts is being, iBeing in this wide, 
absolute sense includes (categorizes) all in general, and yet is nothing 
in particular. It furnishes the union-bond (copula) of all, esse, sew, 
to be. To become conscious is to segregate [our] being in particiuur 
from " all in general" and " nothing in particular," and to constitute 
that primary and synthetic tmity (ourselves) which discovers aod 
takes cognizance of itself in each act of perceptivity, or intellectual 
effort. Mind is self-centred, self-moved, and free. In conseioiis^ 
ness it differentiates itself from matter, which is neither self4iM>v6d 
nor free. Being, in becoming self-consciousness, has had to oppose 
itself to non-being, and, so far as re^rds the development «f 
self-hood, i,e,, as means to an end, "bemg and non-being are tiie 
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same," The logical " identity of contrarieties" thus becomes evident, 
aad the dialectical rhythm of thought is shown, and known to 
be three-fold, — to exhibit itself in tri-logies. 

Logic starts, then, with the word is (being), but on each side it 
baa the already known, and the as yet not definitely known, to 
bring together in the identification of thought by that copula. In 
the very primary processes of thinking, in tne enorts and exertions 
xnan makes for self-consciousness, as well as for dl other knowledge, 
he nxust have two premises yielding a conclusion. 

The supreme categories of thought are being, or immediate 
substance ; essence, or thought-reflection ; and notion, or ideation,— 
thought consciously obtained. As being is the prime element of 
thought, and logic is the science of thought, it follows that every 
process of logic must also be, in reality, an unfolding of being ; and 
philosophy, like all else, must consist of a trilogy, viz., — 1, Logic, the 
science of thought in itself, 2. Science, or nature-knowle(^e, the 
science of thought's contrary. 3. Metaphysics, the science of con* 
scious mind. So it is that philosophy, by a dialectic process, con- 
stiaiots out of human nature itself, as the germ in which all is 
inmlicitly contained, the whole round and circle o£ science. 

Thought in i^eZ/* categorizes. The genesis of consciousness &om 
conseiousless being into perceptive power, or the capacity of seeing 
and knowing otherness, i,e., of discovering, or comprehending, 
science ; and the manner in which intelligence, feeling, and will 
arise, are involved in this power of categorizing, and it is with those 
latent conditions and processes of thought which result in, and 
furnish us with, the categories, that logic primarily concerns itself. 

The categories had always hitherto been assumed. Aristotle, the 
schoolmen, &c., accepted them as ultimate facts, or first-truths. 
Kant first subjected these to a new critique. Fichte continued 
this criticism, and Jacobi strove to rehabilitate the old system. 
Pichte's " Doctrine of Science," from a single postulate, endeavoured 
to give an organic oneness of development to thought. Schelling, 
wiui more poetical enthusiasm than philosophical method, attempted 
to grasp in the tenacious hold of his philosophy all nature, mental 
and material. Hegel methodized this philosophy, but, in so doing, 
made it logical, and therefore, less pleasing ; logical, and therefore, 
di^rent in its ground and results, though retaining the same aim. 
The method is to regard each conception as involving an opposite con- 
ception, and so originating — giving birth to — a new conception 
different from either. This calls forth a new contrary, whence 
there arises a new result ; and so, in ever-advancing pulsations, 
the life of thought proceeds. Here we have affirmation and nega- 
tion, that is, a limitation of one by another — in other words, quality; 
and hence our ideas of finite and infinite. Quality refers to 
lunitation in thought, not in sense. Perceptive affirmation and 
negation implies outward limitation, i. e,, quantity. Quantity 
limited by quality originates the idea of measure. It is thus that 
the forms of time and space develop themselves in thought, and 
form the essential categories of science. 
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Thonfflit now sets not being [itself P] as an object of contemfili 
tion before it. There thns arises in xa the distinction of mere, l.nC, 
impersonal, being and individual existence ; ont of which, in tMr 
contrariety, a^ain springs the notion of things (impersonal «t 
istences). Bemg, opposed to non-being, and realizing tiiat inotbd^ 
ness, produces the conception of phenomena, and phenomena (t.A, 
appearances) in being, constitutes reality. The previously-gilreft 
fcmns, or categories, become filled up and actualized, and we are, h 
our mind, as in a living mirror, able to reflect nature in its ot* 
wardness. In this pulsation, thought has become motion, not 
a famt copy of a grand externality drawn and painted in eranesoent 
lines in the mind; but the actual and true representations m 
thought of real being. Noti<m8each seek differentiation. DifSnrra- 
tiation depends on the perception of likeness and unlikeness. Hu 
leads to generalization, in which all like things are included iii«i» 
notion. jBut this, again, leads to judgment, or the assertion llMit 
one notion is, or is not, contained in, or classable along wHd^ 
another. Of such assertions tbere may be four sorts, viz., quali* 
tative, reflective, necessitry, and ideal. Each judgment, iim, 
suggests its contrary, and so brings out into clearer conscioiisiisn 
the latent and implicit power of union it possesses with some otfcer 
judgment, — its power of being syllo^ed, or thonght into onenesB^ 
as to realize its trilogy of terms mto a new tmity, or totaStf , 
so satisfactory, that it is seen that the truth is shut wp in it. Hence 
we have the word conclusion. JN^otion, however, cannot r^aaia 
merely subjective, but restlessly craves to objectivize its^, and so 
to arrm^e itself into a threefold classification of ideas [«. 0., out* 
ward liimgs perceived and known], viz., mechanical, chemical, and 
organic. At this stage notion transforms itself into idea [consmons 
thought in its highest forms, viz., as life, intelligence, and living-inteU* 
igence] in absolute being. This leads us cmwards to physiolo(|[ji 
Bietaphysics, and ontology — ^the sciences of life, thought, and being; 

So has pure thought in its inner operations, through its swn 
forms, and by its own specific energies, risen from the uneonsoMiis 
to the Grod-conscious state by processes within Hie circle of its own 
iadividuality. When thought externalizes itself, it produces tiie 
philosophy of nature ; and wnen it returns to reflective thought, tad 
seeks to know the laws by which it acts and is governed, tl^ pMo^ 
sophy of mind is originated, and we pass into the regions of self- 
kiM>wledge, in anthropology, psychology, and will; of mental 
government, in jurisprudence, morals, and politics ; and of relatitity, 
m sBsthetics, religion, and philosophy, i. e,, the development of 
thought in organic and systematic activity. 

Of the mi^ty sweep of HegeFs thought these are but a few 
jotted indications. The logic is contained in three massive volnaies 
of almost scholastic dryness ; and though it appears in a hfiefer 
and more intelligible form in the last edition of the " Encyclopndia 
of Science," it occupies a large space. His whole works comprise 
nominally eighteen, but really twenty -one, volumes. This, therefore, 
is only a summary, in which the leading thoughts are brooght toge» 
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ther as we best could, so as to form, if possible, a brief, intelligible 
-whole. Such as our preseutly-ffiven view is, it has been the subject 
of much thought, ana of carefm comparison with the results of the 
impressions of thinkers and scholars on the matter of Hegel's ideas. 
The form of it, we hope, is plainer than that usually given; and 
though we have been compelled to employ abstruse and unusual 
-words, as they are in general the language of our own philosophy, 
tliey may be better understood than a closer version of the mere 
forms of speech of one of 

'^ The choice and master-spirits of his age." 
We now notice one or two of the most obviously defective por- 
tions of this logic. 

I. Hegel seeks, bj taking being alone as bis sole prime term, to work out the 
Mtegories from that single conception; bat in the passage (or becoming) of being 
md Bot-being into the concept consciousness he sabsomes the ideas oi time and 
«paae; tot being conld not be limited bj non^betng, unless we conceived spnoe and 
b^ianing to be, implies time. 

3. That logic is the science of thought maj be granted; and yet we majj 
rmure a judgment upon Hegel's implicit asaumptioii that all that is thoaght Is 
loaly and all that is re«l is thought. 

3. The continual immanence [or abidingness] of the eternal in the constant 
series of becoming, i e., change, may be looked upon as unproven, if not erroneous. 

4. The words antithesis, thesis, synthesis, do not, in fact, express the ordinary 
process of logical reasoning. 

5. The whole scheme implies, and is based upon, the assumption that *^ man is 
the measure of the universe." 

6. Hegel's scheme, as much as that of Descartes, assumes the axiom, Cogito, 
trgo Mim, *' I tiiink, therefore I exist i** for be nowhere shows how, where, and whence 
tiie primal force of all philosophy, thought, is generated. 

These objects may give a clue to the thoughtful reader to the 
loose joints in the harness of this logic, thick-knit though it be, and 
will enable bim to see that Hegeuanism is vulnerable otherwise 
than by a sneer, a mis-statement, or an absolute denial of any good 
in the system. The heterodox deductions of philosophico-theolo- 
gians from the system of Hegel are not justly chargeable upon him, 
even though it were granted that they were implicitly contained 
therein. He neither saw, foresaw, nor would acknowledge them. 
He was himself a great, holy thinker, who believed that truth was 
not only the creative origin of the universe, but its continual onspur 
and its crowning perfection — God. S. In. 

%• See, for further information, G. H. Lewes* " Biographical History of Philo- 
sophy ;** J. D. Morell's ** History of Modem Philosophy;" and his ^Elements 
of Psychology;" Chalybans* "Hist. Development of Speculative Philosophy," 
translated by Edersheim or Tulk; Maurice's "Modem Philosophy;" Articles 
" Hegel," in " Penny" and " Britannica" Cyclopaedias, and in the " Dictionnaire des 
Sciences Philosophiquesf' "Remusat's "De Philosophic Allemande;" J. Willm's 
papers in the "Revue iSermanique," 1835-7; " Hegel," &c., by M. Ott; M, O. 
fi^oouvier's " Manuel do la Phiiosophie Moderae;" Professor Vera's works on 
Hegel are incomprehensible; Hegel's "Life," by Bosenkranz, is the source of the 
fticts of our paper. Professor J. F. Ferrier in methodf most nearly of British 
phUoBophera, exemplifies the HegeliaD/>rf» of thought. 
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AEE THE INTEINSIC MEEITS OF TUPPER'S '^PBO- 
VEEBIAL PHILOSOPHY" WOETHY OF ITS POPU- 
LAEITYP 

AFFIBMATIVE ABTICLE. — IV. 

Few books have been more severely criticized than ** Proverbial 
Philosophy." Professional reviewers have done their best to xindo 
it. Amid so much hostile opinion, it is a somewhat difficult luid 
hazardous task to stand up in its defence, but we do so convinced 
that such censures have been written by men incapable of appre- 
ciating its merits, — men without any genial impulses, whose coldj 
prosaic natures would crush sentiment of every fcind, and reject as 
unreal and illusory the bright pictures of the beautiful which poetry 
creates. With such men we have no sympathy; they may sit 
down and work out hard mathematical problems — ^they may study 
Mansel and £ant — they may untie metaphysical knots — ^but with 
poetry they have no right to meddle ; they can no more appreciate 
U than a Laplander can the green fields and sunny skies ox Italy ! 

With Mr. Austin, we have lost all faith in ** Poetic Eeviewers," 
— they killed poor Keats; and, but a few months since, one of 
them, in a first-class quarterly journal, called Mrs. Browning's 
" Poems before Congress," " a perfect shriek //" 

The " merits " of a book may be judged from its influence for 

food upon those who read it—thus the Bible is the best book 
ecause,. above all others, its teachings make mankind, when 
brought under its power, pure and holy. We insinuate no com- 

Sarison between the " Book of books " and the work now under 
iscussion, but we affirm that the moral influence of Tupper'fl 
*' Proverbial Philosophy " is undeniable. With unflinching honesty 
it denounces every vice, and with brotherly counsel it encourages 
every virtue. Nor is this all ; it commends religion as the para- 
mount duty of man. He says, — 

" Scripture gave the holier themes, the well-turned words of wisdom.'* 

Thus, sociaHy and individually, for this world and the next, it shows 
the true fount whence aU the springs of happiness flow. 

We delight in viewing the bright side of human life ; men and 
women are ever complaining of false friendships— blighted hope*— 
broken hearts ; they look on all with suspicion, adopting as their 
creed that monstrous popular sentiment, " treat everyone you meet 
as your enemy," as though all men copied Jonathan Wild, and all 
women Catharine de Medici! Shame on such doctrines! The 
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liberality and open-heartedness of our times cannot tolerate them ; 
bhey insult the dignity of manhood and womanhood. Mark how 
Riiurtin Tupper honours men, and dares to repudiate such calumnies 
}n our race. These are his words :-— 

'Let the misanthrope shnn men and abjure; the most are rather loyeable than 

hatefuL ' 
How many pleasant faces shed their light on every side! 
How many angels nnawares have crossed thy casual way I 
How often, in thy joumeyings, hast thou made thee instant friends, 
Found, to be loved a little while, and lost, to meet no more; 
Friends of happy reminiscence, although so transient in their converse, 
Liberal, cheexfol, and sincere, a crowd of kindly traits. 
I have sped by land and sea, and mingled with much people. 
Bat never yet could find a spot unsunned by human kindness ; 
Some more, and some less, — but truly all can claim a little; 
And a man may travel through the world, and sow it thick with friendships.'' 

Such a passage as this charms our fancy — ^warms our hearts, and 
is eminently calculated to operate wholesomely on the morbid state 
of mind and heart which may now and then be met with in society. 
There may be false friendships, want of principle, et hoc geniis 
i>iMi6t in the world, but we are far from believmg it so bad as 
some would paint it ; we have heard with honest mdignation the 
sin of an individual made representative of the whole party, sect, 
class, or race ; but where is the justice of such a mode of accusation P 
Man is not, in that sense, responsible for his fellow-man ; and if 
be were, his deeds of charity and benevolence woiQd far surpass 
those of cruelty and wrong ; in the time of sorrow or temptation 
there will always be some kind hand stretched out to cheer and 
help. In the words of Tupper, — 

" The hungry is fed, and the thirsty satisfied, till ability set limits to the will. 

For human benevolence is large, though many matters dwarf it." 

Such are the views Martin F. Tupper takes of human nature ; 
and the aim of " Proverbial Philosophy " throughout is to encou- 
rage and strengthen the belief of them. Hejir what he says of 
fnendflhip, that " cement of the soul, and solder of society :" — 

'*Bnt one who meriteth esteem need never lack a friend: 
For as thistledown flieth abroad, and casteth its anchor in the soil, 
So philanthropy yearneth for a heart where it may take root and blossom.** 

We might abundantly multiply passages, in which, with all 
iinaginable pathos and beauty of expression, he appeals to the moral 
lUiture of man— strewing for him the path of virtue with flowers, 
stimulating him in the cause of truth and duty, and deepening every 
aoble trait in his character. With equal power and a noble scorn, 
^ exposes those dark and selfish passions of the soul which mar its 
i^u^, and bring dishonour on man's name, fame, life, and activity, 
w when he says, — . 
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^ Tet tliere be others that wiU truckle to a lie— eelKng honesty for iirterertt 
And do tbev gam? Thej gain but loes, a little cask with acorn. 
Behold the 'sorrowfol change wroaght upon a ftdlen nature I 
He hath lost his own esteem and other men's resfeot; 

For the baoyancy of upright faith, he is clothed in the heaviness of cringing: 
For pUin truth where none could err, he hath chosen tortnoas paths; 
In lieu of his majesty of countenance — the timorous glances of seryilitj; 
Instead of Freedom's honest pride — the spirit of a slave.** 

Never was a bo<^ like this more needed than it is now. Ntmrn 
had young men especially such temptations to orereome, suok diA* 
culties to grapple with ; and without such books as iMs we siunid 
be unequal to the conflict ; and in the battle against erery kii^«f 
evil, we should perish for want of sympaliiT and support. But who 
could give up the struggle, with such words as these ringing in kti 
ears? — 

^'For the brave man is at peace, and free to get the mastery of circumstancet; 
The stoutest armour of defence is that which is worn within the boeom. 
And the wei^wn that no enemy can parry is a bold and cheerful spiitL" 

Then there are other " intrinsic merits " belonging to " Prorertiil 
Philosophy." Its style, so quaint and forceful; so picturesque, 
owing to its abounding similes ; its homeliness, not yapouring im 
into the clouds, bat entering t^e common walks of life, with a kind 
word and a generous, warm hand for any "forlorn" c^ "shipwredud 
brother." its completeness, dropping words of sympathy or eoimsel 
for every phase and condition of^hfe, touching almost every branii 
of duty and every form of temptation ; and eoncemiog the nglit 
government of almost every impulse, force, or passion working in 
me microcosm of the human soul. 

Through the whole of " Proverbial ^lilosophy " there is noBfi of 
that morbid sentimentalism so common in the writings of some 
others of our poets. There is no atmosphere of mystery, in which | 
the beauties ot virtue, as if seen through a fog, look faint and dim, 
and the deformities of vice, alas ! look fainter still. No morality of 
forbidding sternness, but a deep and earnest sympathy witili the 
failings of our nature. He not only charms our senses while we 
read, but ennobles us, and by his counsels arms us for the stmgg^ 
of after life. 

How can we estimate the ''intrinsic merits" of such a book? 
Its influence is being felt through forty thousand British families, 
and we must chum for it the '* merit " of having created a part of 
that growing love for virtae, for truth, and for religion, whi5i m^a 
and women of the present day exhibit in beautiful contrast to'tke 
voluptuous and immoral times of the Charleses and Greotgce. 
"Wherefore, readers, answer him in the spirit he has written for sod 
to all who read his work, as expressed in these words, viz. :— 
" I have written as other some of old, in quaint and meaning phrase. 
Of many things for either world; a crowd of facts and fancits; 
And will ye judge me, men of mind? jvdge in kindly calmness. 
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If thou lovest, help me with thy blessing; if otherwise, mine shall be for thee: 
If thoa approvest, heed my words; if otherwise, in kindness be my teacher: 
Rebuke, then, if thou wilt — ^btit neither hastily nor harshly ; 
Or if thoa wilt commend, be it honestly, of right; I work for God and good.'" 

J. w. w. 

NEGATIVE AETICLE. — IV. 

The paper written by "Alfred" in the British Controversialist, 
page 185, is a mere attack upon his opponent, E. J. S., and an 
ftfctempt to prove that popularity is a test of ikerit. As this state- 
ment has been already disproved by " Touchstone," and has nothing 
whatever to do with the intrinsic merits of the work in question, 
I Bhall confine myself to answering the paper by R. S. (page 259), 
and making a few additional remarks to show that the intrinsic 
merits of Tupper's " Proverbial Philosophy" are not worthy of any 
popularity at aU, or even of the superior paper upon which the 
book is printed. 

In the quotation " On Life" (page 260), given by B. S., read 
** daily machinery" for " didl machinery," and place the fol- 
lowing sentence in the place occupied by the eight dots after the 
full stop at " unleavened :" — 

" Drowsily lie down in thy dullness, fettered with the irons of circumstance." 

Can R. S. explain the meaning of this ? I admit that I am unable 
to find one in this line, or can he account for a line of poetry con- 
sisting of twenty syllables, when none of its neighbours consist ot 
more than sixteen. 

This sentence, which E. S. quotes as a disproof of the assertion 
that " passiveness and inertia * are inculcated by Tupper, if read 
with its context, is directly in opposition of E. S.*8 proof, so far as 
any meaning can be found in it. ^he following occurs after '* minute 
in a month :" — 

'The epitome of common life is seen in the common epitaph, 
Bom on sach a day, and dead on such another, with an interval of threescore 

years. 
For time hath been wasted on tbe senses, to the hourly dimiDishing of spirit : 
Lean is the soul, and pineth in the midst of abundance fir the body: 
He forgat the worlds to which he tendtd, and a creature's true nobility, 
Kor wished that hope and wholesome fear should stir him from his hardened 

satisfaction. 
And this is death in life, — to be sunk beneath the waters of the actual, " 

There! is not this enough? Is there any sense or meaning in 
that ? Is that not all claptrap P and is this grammatical language — 
" Lean is the soul, and pineth" P I have given idl the stops, as they 
occur in the twenty-sixth thousand, 1852, from which edition all my 
qnotations are taken. 

Going two lines further on in E. S.*8 paper, he says his extract 
on Cheerfulness inculcates no passiveness, suppressing the following 
lines : — 
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*' Sicknesses, and penary, and trayail, — these be real ills enow: 
We are wandering benighted, with a Waning moon. Flange not rashly into 

jangles, 
Where cold and poisonous danaps will qaench the torch of hope.** 

So on, through all E. S/s quotations, he has carefully chosen those 
passages which seem to favour his view of the matter, siippressiBg 
the context, which is, almost always, in direct opposition to his 
assei'tions. . 

B. S. says that the object of " Proverbial Philosophy" is to fumi^fc 
rules for our guidance m the affairs of daily life. How can this be, 
if no one can understand it P I believe it would drive a man enugr 
to attempt to read all through the book to understand tbe nieaniii|^ 
It is claptrap from beginning to end. It is bad English, wt 
poetry, bad prose, filled with morbid intentions. Who could parse 
or construe its tortuous sentences P It has never been translated. 
Why, when every book of any repute is now published in a foreign 
landP Because it is simply impossible. Can £. S. understand l£e 
following passage P If so, I wish he would translate it into common 
English. The italics are mine : — 

*^ Power is seldom innocent, and envy is the yoke- fellow of eminence; 
And the rast of the miser s riches wasteth his soal as a canker. 
The poor man coanteth not the cost at which snch wealth hath been purchased; 
He woald be on the moontain-'top, withoat the toil and travail of the clinnbiiig. 
But equity demaudeth recompeuce; for high place, caluomy and care; 
For state, comfortless splendour eating out the heart of home: 
For warrior fame, dangers and death ; for a name among the learned, a spirit 

overstrained; 
For honour of all kinds, the goad of ambition ; on every acquirement, the tax of 

anxiety. 

And even the miserff of guilt doth attain to the llisi of pardon, • 
Who, in the face of the born blind, ever looked on other than content? 
And the deaf ear listeneth within to tbe silent n^usic of the heart. 
There is evil poured upon the earth from the overflowings of corruption.** 

The following is from Tupper " On Death," — exact to a comma :— 

" Amen — and so it shall be: — but now the scene is drear, — 
Yea, though promises and hope strive to cheat its sadness; 
Full of grief, though faith herself is strong to speed the soal. 
For the partner of its toil is left behind to endure an ordeal <^ diange. 
Dear partner, dear and frail, my loved though humble home,— 
Should I cast thee off without a pang, as a garment flung aside? 
Many years, for joy and sorrow, ha^e I dwelt in thee. 
How shall 1 be reckless of thy weal nor hope for thy perfection ?^^ 
This also, He that lent thee for my uses in mortality, 
Shall well fulfil with boundless praise on that returning day.** 

Who could not write blank verse, with metre like this, from thirteen 
syllables to nineteen, in two corresponding lines P Even " lite poet 
Close " could write better than this. 
If Tupper had any aim in vrriting *' Proverbial Philosophy,** it is 
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not carried oat, because his book does not contain anything original 
but bis own wording, and that is too original ; all bis best thoughts 
are stolen, some from the l^evr Testament, some from Shakspere, 
some from Bacon, and a huge quantity from Barton's " Anatomy of 
Melancholy;" and even these sublime thoughts are so torn and 
maltreated, that to sift them out from the vast quantity of absur- 
dity which surrounds them is impossible, without losing their effect, 
" Common fame is seldom to blame," may be quotcMi against us ; 
but we know also that " * They say' is half a liar, and that " There 
is no robber worse than a bad book." The following sentences we 
rely on to prove that the common proverbs of the common people 
contain more true poetry and philosophy than all the wordy plati- 
'fcades of this work :— 

'' A man that speaketb too much, and moseth bat little and li^tlj, 
Wasted hb mind in words, and is counted a fool amoDsr men." 

Proverbial PhUotophy, 

"' He who speaks sows; he who keeps silence reaps.** — Italian Prowerk, 

" Covetonsness disbelieTeth God, and langheth at the rights of men; 
Spurring onto theft and lyin^, and tempting to the potsoo and the knife; 
It sundereth the bonds of love, and quiekeneth the flames of hate; 
A enrse that shall wither the brain, and case the heart with iron. 
Content is the trae rich^s. for without it there is no satisfying; 
But a ravenous, all-devouriDg hunger gnaweth the vitals of the souL 
The wise man knoweth where to stop, as he runneth in the race of fortune, 
For experience of old hath taught him that happiness lingereth midwaj; 
And many, in hot pursuit, have hahted to the goal of wealth, 
And have lost, as they ran, those apples of gold — the mind and the power to 
enjoy it." — Proverbial Philosophy, 

" Greed hoards itself poor; Love gives itself rich." — German Ptoverb. 
" The groat is ill saved which shames its master." — English Proverb, 
** Alms are the salt of riches." — Jewish Proverb. 

The above extracts are put in contrast with each ottier, to show 
how infinitely feeble the sayings of the nineteenth-century Solomon 
are to those current amongst common people. If the work be 
entitled to its name, it must be because it nas some of the qutlities 
of proverbs, together with some ot the characteristics of philosophy. 
Has it either? Can it, in any page, match the expressive poet^ of 
the following proverbs P — 

: ^ Grey hairs are death's blossomi.'* 

^ Death is a black camel that kneels at every gate.** 

'' Morgenstund* hat gold in mund." 
(Morning hoars have g »'d in their*moQtb.) 

*^ Make hay while the tun^ihines." 

" Hold an thy mantle-skirts outspread. 
When heaven is raining gold o*erhead.'' 
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'' n tempo e una lima sorda.** 
(Time is a silent file.) 

" Little strokes fell great oaks." 

** Love mles with law." 

" Sloth is the key of poverty.** 

'' The san of all days has not yet gone down.*' 

Then can any philosopliy be learned- from the pages of Tapper, 
such as, for instance, the pages of Plato, Aristotle, Bacon, DeBcarto^ 
Hobbes, Eeid, Kant, &c., provide us with, or even such as i9i 
" Seven Sages " supplied ? 

On the aflfirmative side, the question has not been fairly grapi)M 
with. What criterion of merit do they accept, or will they a^de 
by, who advocate the super-excellence of TupperP The questioaxtf 
popularity has been settled by " Touchstone ;** and E. S. J. 'a eu^ 
cism of the poetry, and morality of the poems, is keen, but true. 
" Adam "Beie " has shown that the trick of the rhythm can "^ 
easily caught. And I hope in this paper it has been proven diat 
Tunper's lines are neither poetry, proverbs, nor philosophy. 

Our opponents must recollect that the onu« lies upon them to 
prove, and upon us to disprove. Unless the affirmatives can yrctft 
that the book is worthy of its popularity, the verdict must be fijren 
in our favour. P. S. If. 
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WAS THE ACT OE UNIFOEMITY OF 1662 
JUSTIFIABLE? 

AFFIRMATIVE AETICLE. — I. 

The Act of Uniformity was passed by the civil power. The 
measure was first proposed in tae Commons. The right of the 
civil power, to intenere in matters of religion, rests upon the ^Kt, 
that to the civil power is entrusted the charge of promoting the 
happiness and welfare of the people whom they govern. To 
accomplish this is the express office of the legislature. In oirdor 
to discharge their doty faithfully, they must possess the pow^r of 
protecting themselves against all assaults; and of punishing those 
who endeavour to subvert their authority. Nothing is more ^lan- 
gerous to a State than religious feuds. Nothing injures a ution 
more than to be torn with religions controversy. A man will go aeny 
length in treason and rebellion, if he be but persuaded diat what 
he does tends to the fortherance of the religion which he professes. 
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Xn. sapport of this, I need bat mention the plots that took place 
a few years subsequent to the passing of the Act of Uniformity, 
or the attempts made to reseat the Stuarts on the throne of their 
ancestors. The civil power claims the right of interfering in matters 
of religious controversy, whenever it appears that the State is 
likely to be in the least degree endangered, or the welfare of the 
people diminished by allowing controversy to continue; or by 
tolerating dissenters from the Established religion. At such 
times severe laws are enacted, and stringent measures put in force 
against dissenters ; or measures are resorted to, to compel aJl, who 
hJBk-ve taken the oath of allegiance to the government, to conform 
in certain particulars, so that the State may be satisfied as to who 
are and who are not its enemies. Such laws are justifiable, because 
self-preservation is the first duty of a government, in order to the 
efficient discharge of its other obligations — generally just, however 
severe they may appear, they are absolutely called for by the neces- 
sities of the time ; and the situation in which the government finds 
itself placed. A severe law of this nature was framed in the year 
1662. It was directed against dissenters from the Established form 
of worship, chiefly against Presbyterians ; tinder which name we 
would be understood to include Puritans, properly so called. Inde- 
pendents, and all those who objected to Episcopacy. This law was 
known as the Act of Uniformity. By it all clergymen, school- 
masters, and tutors were : — 

I. To give their unfeigned assent and consent to all things con- 
tained in the Book of Common Prayer, and to read the same before 
their congregations. 

II. To declare that it was not lawful to take arms against the 
king « « «^ and that they would conform to the Liturgy of the 
Church of England, as it is now by law established. 

III. To conform to every point mentioned in the Act ; under 
pain of expulsion from their benefice, lectureship, &c. 

The question for debate is, whether this Act was justifiable ? that 
is, as I take it, was warranted by the condition of parties at that 
time ; and was absolutely needed as a safeguard to the Church and 
the government. I answer in the affirmative, and am prepared to 
show that, at that time, such an Act was justifiable. It must not 
be lost sight of that I discuss the question on the merits it occupied 
at that time ; and am not about to consider whether it would be 
justifiable now. In the first place, I assert that every church has 
a right to dictate the terms on which it admits members into 
communion with it. The very idea of a church as a company of 
believers, all holding the same doctrines, and subject to the same 
discipline, carries this right along with it. A church has a right 
from time to time to impose new regulations upon her ministers and 
members, if it appear that the mscipline and well-being of the 
church may be advanced thereby. Accordingly, we find that every 
sect of believers has claimed and exercised this right. Immediately 
after the Eeformation, the Church of England, as a natural con- 
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sequence of the intense hatred and abhorrence then felt towarijs 
that of Borne, was very zealous for her doctrines, and rigorooa 
in her discipline. Acts were passed compelling Uniformity ; aod 
penalties innicted on non-compuants. On the second Beformatioife 
in the time of Elizabeth, this zeal and rigour still prevailed ; znozia 
laws were enforced, compelling uniformity in matters of disci^^ine 
in all her ministers and meml^rs. At this time many« who had fled 
firom the persecutions of Mary, returned. They, too, had embraced 
the Ileformed Eeligion ; but on their arriyal here, were not satis- 
fied with the reforms effected ; these did not go far enough, to sjiiit 
them. England, in their opinion, should be modelled upon Genevt. 
Instead, however, of yielding or attempting to vield up their little 
differences— and in reality mey were only little differences — asd 
conform to the religion as by law established, which they cer- 
tainly could have done, they clamoured loudly for reform, and ly 
their violent conduct made themselves obnoxious to the govetm* 
ment. Severe laws were passed against them in order to curb aol 
check their dangerous proceedings. On the accession of Jaxam* 
they at once petitioned for a revision of the liturgy, maiking ma«y 
objections to that in use ; and requesting many other important 
pomts to be conceded to them. Most of these the Church thought 
nt to refose ; as to have granted them, would have destroyed her 
own existence. An increased animosity ajid hostility to the Churdi 
was the only result. During the reign of Charles, previous to tiie 
civil war, the Puritans strove strenuously to overthrow the English 
Church, and wished to fashion one on their own peculiar inter- 
pretations of Scripture teaching and Scripture practice. In the 
progress of the civil war the Presbyterians found themselves para- 
moant in the State, and at once prepared for a terrible revenge an, 
their opponents. Hammond, Sanderson, Pococke, Bryant, Waltoo, 
Prideaux, Fuller, Pearson, Holland, Ussher, were expelled from their 
livings, and some of them were imprisoned. Lauo, Archbishop ot 
Canterbury, was condemned to be nanged, drawn, and quartered, 
and at last, as a great favour, was allowed to ^rish by the axe. H^e 
was executed, not so much for his own crimes, as to please the 
Scotch. Ludlow, a general of horse in the parliamentary army, 
imd, therefore, likely to be an impartial narrator on this point, 
says, " About the 16th of January, the Scotch marched into Eng- 
land ; the Lords and Commons, lor their encouragement, having 
sentenced and caused execution to be done upon William JmS, 
their capital enemy, on the 10th of the same month." 

At the Uxbridge Conference in 1645, the Parliament, which at 
this time is identical with the Presbyterians, demanded the aho* 
lition of Episcopacy, the suppression of the Book of Commoo 
Prayer, and the sanction of the Directions as a substitute. Theie 
two Jatter demands were enforced by them a few months later. J^ 
Act of Uniformity, far more extensive in its reach, and rigorous j^, 
its enactments, was passpd, and mercilessly enforced. No tole||V». 
tion was allowed at this ^ime ; even Independents, whose form of 
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cliurcli government did not then differ from the Presbyteriana, 
were persecuted. We will here quote a few of the expressions 
made use of at this time by the Presbyterians concerning toleration. 
"We will take Calamy first, as he was one of the heads of the R^es-* 
byterian party at the time of the passing of the Act of Uniformi^ 
of 1662 : addressmg the parliament and magistrates, he says, " If 
you do not labour according to your duty and power to suppress 
the heresies which are spread in the kingdom, all those errors are 
your errors ; and those neresies are your heresies ; they are your 
sins ; and God calls upon you for a parliamentary repentance tl^ 
day." Another says, " To let men serve God according to the p6t* 
suasion of their own conscience, is to cast out one devil that seven 
worse may enter in." Edwards, minister of Christ Church, London, 
says, " A toleration is the grand design of the devil, , . • the 
AbaddoD, the Apollyon, the destroyer of all religion, . . . ti^e 
liberty of perdition. . . . Oh, let ministers oppose toleration, 
as that by which the devil would at once lay a foundation for his 
kingdom through all generations." Baxter says, " My judgment 
I have always freely made known. I abhor unlimited toleration, 
or toleration at all." 

Oxford, the city above all others most devoted to the king and 
Episcopacy, fell at last into the hands of the Presbyterians. The 
TJmTersity must be silenced. Its members were to embrace the 
solemn league and covenant. An elaborate protest on the part of 
the University was the consequence. They say, " It cannot but 
affect us with some grief and amazement that ancient form of 
church government, .... not only endeavoured to be extir- 
pated without any reason being offered to our understandings for 
which it should be thought necessary so to do; but also ranked 
with popery, superstition, schism, and profaneness." No attempt 
was made to refute this protest ; — a strong presumptive proof that 
their opponents could not do so; but the times changed. The 
Presbyterians were subdued, and the Independents triumphant. 
Then came the Eestoration. Looking at the previous history of 
the Puritans and Presbyterians, there was nothing to induce 
Charles to deal leniently with them. The evils of t^eration had 
in their case been clearly exemplified ; Charles had conceded many 
of their demands, had agreed to abandon Episcopacy for three years : 
and then to submit the question of its continuance to be discussed 
by learned divines; but his terms were rejected, they must destroy 
Episcopacy, and build anew. At the time of the Restoration the 
country was overspread with sectaries, all differing more or less 
from each other, all in open hostility to the Church, which was at 
the time jpowerless. I have included the generality of these under 
the name of Presbyterians ; yet it seems necessary, to a full under- 
standing of the case, to particularize here. There were then Pres- 
byterians, Independents, Quakers, Brownists, Antinomians, who 
acknowledged no discipline at all, and Erastiana, who would brinjf 
the Church into subjection to the civil power. Yet among all this 
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array of men, who though they were, we admit, now eager fat 
his restoration, yet in heart hated the Church of which lie w«t 
the head, Charles determined, if possible, to effect terms of recdli^ 
ciliation. From Breda he issuea his declaration, stating that, **^n 
man shall be disqiiieted or called in question for differenee of 
opinion in matters of religion, which do not disturb the peace of 
the kingdom :" and again, " We shall be ready to consent to studb 
an Act of Parliament, as upon mature deliberation shaU be offet^ 
to us for the fall panting that indulgence." That Charles was sia^ 
cere in his intentions, sxSbsequent events plainly show. We have 
now to prove that at the time of the passing of the Act of XJniformityv 
i^e position of parties was such as tended to disturb the peM^ 
of the kingdom. We have given this preparatory sketch of Ae 
Puritans, in order that an impartial judgment may be formed, \ff 
looking at their past and present conduct. Charles, it was evidMl^ 
had forgiven all tneir former tyranny. Immediately on his accessioB, 
Calamy and Reynolds were made king's chaplains. Spurstone, 
Wallace, Manton, Bates, and Case, followed, and on the 25tb «f 
June, Baxter, at the express desire of the king, accepted ofEtoe. 
Charles expressed an earnest wish to reconcile matters, " oonoet* 
sions kindly to be made on both sides." " If this is not acdoiii* 
plished, the fault shall be on your part and not on mine." Suik 
were the words addressed to his new chaplains. The Earl-0t 
Manchester ; Denzil Hollis, now Lord Hollis ; Annesley, now Lofid 
Anglesey ; Sir Ashley Cooper, now Lord Shaftesbury, all Presby^ 
tenans, and formerly opposed to Charles the First, were sworn ef 
the Privy Coimcil. The Presbyterians, be it observed, both lay ittid 
clerical, accepted their offices without scruple. But they were not 
content. Charles requested them to draw up a statement of their 
grievances, and of the points on which they thought a comprehen- 
sive tmion might be effected. Their demands at this time, though 
made without the authority or cognizance of the great body of 
Presbyterians, were very moderate. They still, however, wished 
the Prayer Book to be revised, or a new one devised ; they did net 
object to a liturgy, but contended for the right of extempore prayer. 
Episcopacy was now firmly re-established. Let us see now it dea3t 
with this request. The bishops say, " If the necessity could be 
shown, they were not against revising the liturgy, if anythmg thwcin 
should be made to appear justly offensive to sober persons." We 
have remarked that the Presbyterian statement, however well it 
might in reality express the feelings of the whole body of dis- 
senters, was not drawn up with their sanction. Aware of this fact, 
the bishops add, " We are so far from believing that his majesty's 
condescending to these demands will take away not only differences, 
but the roots and causes of them, that we are confident that it will 
prove the seminary of new differences, both by giving dissattsfflc- 
tion to them that are weU pleased with what is already estabhshed, 
who are by far the greater part of his majesty's subjects ; and by 
encouraging unquiet spirits, when these snail be granted, to make 
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fturtber demands, there being no assurance by them given what 
^will content all dissenters ; than which nothing is more necessary- 
fop the settling of a firm peace in the Church." The Pres byte rians 
reply with great warmth and asperity. Baxter says, "We tell 
yon we shall be satisfied. You say you will not believe us. This 
ift your way of conciliation." Yet Charles sought to conciliate. 
Several bishoprics and preferments fell vacant at this time. These 
were offered to the Presbyterians, but all, with one exception — 
Reynolds, who became Bishop of Norwich — declined the ofi*er of 
promotion. The refusal was not dictated by scruples of conscience, 
but only by motives of expediency. This is plain from the fact, 
tiiat Calamy wished all to accept or decline together, having 
elearly no scruple as to accepting. Surely when the dictates of 
tlieir conscience allowed them to proceed thus far, they might 
hxve conformed to the practice of the Church of England. The 
Savojr Conference was held. The previous demands of the Pres- 
byterians were moderate, but now they are increased. They 
demanded that no obligation of conformity should be imposed in 
any case whatever ; that the sign of the cross in baptism, of the 
ring in marriage, kneeling at the sacrament, and the use of the sur- 
plice, should be regarded as matters of indifierence ; that the liturgy 
should assume a more connected form, collects and lengthened 
responses be discontinued ; that saints' days should be abolished, 
that the Communion should not be read from the altar. But what 
shocked the Episcopalian party most was the seeming levity with 
whidbi they treated the liiturgy then in use, and in fact any 
Liturgy. Baxter was requested by his opponents to produce a 
Liturgy. Without consulting his colleagues, he set to work himself, 
and produced one in the short space of a fortnight. We must now 
in bke maimer trace their history down to the passing of the Act. 
Nothing in their previous conduct would justify the passing of such 
a measure ; what is there in their subsequent actions to warrant 
itP After the conference, the hatred between the two parties was 
increased. The bishops were determined to crush their opponents. 
They had not forgotten the oppression received from the Presby- 
terians in the days of Cromwell ; and instead of learning Christian 
forbearance in their affictions, or exercising Christian charity and 
forgiveness, now that they were paramount, they were determined 
on revenge. A new Parliament met, the Act of Uniformity was 
introduced and passed. I contend that this Act was justifiable. 

1. From the state of the kingdom at the itime. The country wa& 
overrun with sectaries of every shade of religious belief. Even in 
1647, we find the Westminster assembly condemning the following 
opinions, which were then prevalent. " That the Scriptures were 
not of divine authority ; tnat the deity has a bodily shape ; that 
there is no trinity of persons ; that the moral law is not the rule of 
life ; that there is no church ! no sacrament, or sabbath ; and that 
the soul of man is mortal." These sects, with the addition of the 
Quakers, were in existence in the year 1662. These sects were 
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embittered tlie one against the other ; but all were hostile to Qtm 
Church. These sects were very turbulent. Venner, at the head of 
the fifth monarchy men, had made an attempt at insurrection. Tb0 
country was filled with rumours of plots ; many, we admit, w^»' 
unfounded ; but still, with the history of the first Charles bef(»PB 
them, rumours were quite enough to alarm and to set the govern^^ 
ment of the second on the defensive. On these grounds we tiling' 
the Act was justifiable as a wise, precautionary measure. 

2. From the previous history of the Presbyterians. They had, as 
we have seen, been all along a restless body; had endeavoured tO 
•overturn the Church, had persecuted and kiUed her ministers, had 
eondemned toleration ; and even at this time displayed their ovm 
intolerant spirit by raising the people against the Quakers ; had 
^aduaUy increased their demands, and had, by presenting iixif 
own liturgy, shown a wish to remodel the Church on their own^ai. 
What apparent danger then to the State in allowing them to be <tf 
the Church but not in the Church ; in allowing them, as the bial^vt 
45ajr, to make further demands, by granting their present ones. Tfel 
reiteration of these demands tended to disturb the peace of thft 
kingdom, it had in fact done so already at the Savoy Conferenee; 
therefore the king was not breaking his promise ; and the Act wi* 
justifiable as a matter of necessity. 

3. It is further justifiable in itself; that is, its terms are roii 
I have shown that all churches exercise the right of dictating tktxt 
own terms of communion ; and in times of aj^parent dancer reqoiiW 
their members and ministers to declare their unfeigned assent to 
the doctrines and discipline of the church to which they belonp^. 
The Presbyterians, as we have seen in the previous sketch, did 
this when they promulgated the solemn league and covenant. To 
the Episcopalian the Act was of course no hardship or injustice; 
that it was not so to the Presbyterian is inferred, from the number 
that conformed, and from the fact that in many oases-— re-ordination 
excepted, the act, only required in actions, — by the signature and 
declaration to the congregation — ^what many of the Presbytenaa 
divines had, since the Restoration, been so anxious to impress upoft 
the minds of the people ; viz,, that they were not averse to epis- 
eopaey or to the liturgy. E. S. 

NEGATIVE AETICLB.— Ip 

The discussion of this question involves a reference to a period 
■of our history fraught with an endless variety of parties and 
■circumstances, and pregnant with events numerous and momentous* 

We shall content ourselves with selecting the plain and promi* 
nent points of the case, and examining this measure by the tests o^ 
--I. Principle. II. Policy. III. Eesults. 

When we glance at this Act of Parliament, we observe foremost 
amongst its provisions the following: — That every clergyman of 
every denommation submit to re-ordination by a bishop ; declare 
his assent to everything contained in the Book of Common Pn^er; 
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iiftke the oath of canonical obedience ; abjure the Solemn League and 
Coveiiant ; and renounce the ri^ht to take up arms against the king 
Ott any pretence whatever. We further perceive that these enact- 
jDoieBts are fenced with extreme penalties. 

"We have scarce time to read over the clauses till we are forcibly 
struck with their direct opposition to the very first principles of our 
iProtestantism, and, indeed, of our humanity. One cardinal principle 
-was proclaimed by our Eeformere, one and all, as they left the 
Ohurch of Borne, embodied in their confessions of faith, and plainly 
^idmitted in the Sixth Article of the Established Church, — the rigM 
of private judgment. Indeed, the existence of such a right is the 
oxuj justification for separation from the Eomish communion. If 
Tuioonditional, passive obedience to ecclesiastical authority be the 
first duty of man, then we Protestants stand self-condenmed. If 
man is free to judge for himself in spiritual, as in temporal, concerns, 
l^n we can justity the great moral revolution which eventuated in 
oar dissociation from the JSomish apostacy. But let us remember that 
the very selfsame process of reasoning must for ever exclude any* 
thing lixe persecution. The assertion of liberty of conscience, and the 
ena^^ent of compulsory laws, are incom{>atible, and cannot reason- 
ably co-exist. Hence, the Act of Uniformity, and all other instances 
of Protestant persecution, must of necessity be anomalous. When tJie 
Papish Church persecuted, she acted consistently-. Starting with the 
asa^riion of her infallibility, and of her authority over all baptized 
persons, she employed her power to compel their submission. 
But the Church of the Reformation joined issue with her l^ere, 
and maintained opinions the very opposite ; and, therefore, wheal 
any section of that Beformed Church m the days of its ascend^icy 
put forth its power to compel conformity to its peculiar ntes, it 
contravened flatly that vital ianith by which alone our Protestantism 
can maintain its claim to existence. 

The very men who framed this bill were, in prqfession, Pro- 
tectants against the notions it exemplified. Their fathers had 
passed half ^eir lives in communion with a corrupt church, and 
tl^y left her pale because, in the exercise of their private judgment, 
they came to the cop elusion that she was corrupt. For this right 
thus to judge and thus to act, they contended to the death ; and so 
firmly is the righteousness of their principle of private judgment 
now admitted and established, that any man who denies it is 
regarded as a bocheen, a madman, or a fool. We only ask that the 
Act in question be submitted to the test of these admitted doctrines, 
and we leave the rest to common sense. 

As the passing of such an Act was essentially Bomish in character, 
so were the consequences which followed. By virtue of this bloody 
statute were perpetrated the most antichiustian atrocities. We are 
aecustomed, in the spirit of true Protestant indignation, to denounce 
the cruelties of the Inquisition. Good ! But shall we at the same 
time gloss over an Act of Parliament as sanguinary as any of the 
decarees of the Latins, by virtue of which murders as foul, and 
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aruelties as heartrending, were practised in a Protestant country, sad 
in the name of pure Christianity P To enforce this Act of Uniformcty 
the torture of me boot was invented. We might ransack in vain the 
whole furniture of the Inquisition to &id any instrument of torbat 
equal to that horrid weapon, in which the flesh and bones of men 
and women were literally pulverized, for worshipping their God ai 
their consciences dictated. The gloomy spirit of Dominic hiirwrif 
could not have conceived an3rthing more imemal. Mr. Hume tells 
us, in his own phlegmatic way, an affecting story of one MaokaHe, 
who expired under this torture, and as the spirit was departing from 
his writhing frame, with his last breath he exclaimed, " Farewell, 
sun, moon, and stars. Farewell, world and time. Farewell, weak 
and frail body. Welcome, eternity. Welcome, angels and saints. 
Welcome, Saviour of the world; and welcome, Gbd the Judge of dL" 

The same historian tells us, in a matter-of-fact style, that in one 
place, " ten were hanged on one gibbet, and thirty-five before tbdr 
own doors." And he coldly adds, " These criminals might all hate 
saved their lives, if they would have renounced the Covenant." 

Instances might be multiplied, to a sickening extent, of ^ 
slaughter of the aged in their hoary hairs, and the young in their 
early prime ; of the husband in the sight of his wife ; and of chil^rra 
sent to death after their parents. Ana all this, in the name of Christ I 
Who can contemplate these things P who can call to mind the 
thrilling history of those field-meetings where the plaided Cove- 
nanters, driven forth as wild beasts, yet adored their God bei^siji 
the blue canopy of the heavens P Who can picture the murderous 
dispersion of these defenceless bands by Graham of Claverhouse, and 
his ruthless dragoons, and then justify the Act of Uniformity P Bot 
enough ; why need we argue this question on righteous prmeiplesP 
as well might we find ourselves discussing the propriety of the exist- 
ence of the Holy Office. J£ any argument whatever can justify tiie 
Act in question, then let us cease whining about the Inquisition, or 
th e g alleys, for the very same arguments must establish these as well. 

Whatever whitens Sharpe wiU render Bonner equally clear. Bf 
whatever mode of philosophizing we can make Charles appear taint- 
less, by the same reasoning can we clear the " Bloody ifitary." 

II. Leaving the question of principle, there are sound pcditical 
reasons why the |)as8ing of this Act was not justifiable. 

It was in flat violation of the express promises of the king mafle 
previously to, and repeated at, the Kestoration. 

When Charles was an exile and a wanderer, his Scottish subjects 
received and sheltered him. While under their protection, he 
consented to subscribe to the covenant, and swore mat if ever for- 
tune favoured him, and he ascended the throne of his father, tiie 
covenant should be respected. These assurances were publidy 16- 
newed and embodied m his declaration at Breda, on his way to 
England. They were again reiterated to the House of Conmons 
which recalled him, and in that house the king promised that his 
best endeavours to reconcile all parties should not be wantii^; 
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and that all Chiirch questions should be settled in a satisfactory 
manner. 

Haying thus quieted the contending factions, he dissolyed the 
Pariiament. A general election soon followed. A Parliament com- 

J)OBed for the most part of old Cavaliers assembled ; its first reso- 
utdon was to the effect, that eyery member should take the sacrament 
aeoording to the form prescribed by the liturgy ; and that the 
covenant should be burned by the hangman. The second Act which 
passed this Parliament, and received the royal assent, was the Act 
of Uniformity. The dissenters remonstrated, reminded the king of 
his pledges ; the king paused, shuffled, vacillated. The House of 
Conunons clamoured for the Act, and he at last showed his deci- 
sion by sanctioning a series of penal laws against the separatists, 
amongst which may be particularly noticed the Conventicles Act, 
and the Five Mile Act. Let these "performances" be compared 
with the "promises " already mentioned, and perhaps the pages 
of history do not supply a parallel instance of duplicity and King- 
craft. If there be any plea which can excuse the lying, thrice 
over, of a Idng, which can justify a wholesale breach of national 
&ith, that plea, and that alone, can support the passing of the Act 
of Uniformity. 

But further, looking at the matter by the light of political wisdom 
and expediency, nothing could have been more suicidal than the 
introduction of such a measure at such a time, and under such 
circumstances. 

During the disastrous years which preceded the Bestoration, 
tluree great parties had been prominently engaged in the conflict. 
Episcopalians, Presbyterians, Independents. The original cause of 
tkeir antagonism was the vain effort of the ruling power in the State 
to force upon one of their sections the religious ritual of the other. 
This was resisted, and resisted successfully ; and embittered by the 
conflict, each party regarded the other with feelings of animosity. 
Moreover, each party had held sway, and in its turn had persecuted 
and suffered persecution. 

The great spirit — Cromwell — who had ruled the disturbers ot 
England during this most critical period, had passed away. The 
feeble adminislration of his son Bichard, and the dissensions of the 
military, awakened the universal desire for a restoration of monarchy. 
With this feeling the whole nation, excepting the military, sympa- 
thized ; and Charles came back to the throne, from which nis father 
had been banished, amid the acclamations of the nation. Never did 
monarch possess a finer opportunity of uniting the great dissenting 
I>ftrties, and softening their differences. He found these hostile par- 
ties cherishing to the last their principles ; yet lon^g for his resto- 
ration and their reconciliation to each other. In this state of things, 
the application of liberal and enlightened principles of le^slation 
4H)uld not have fiuled to weld togemer the heart of the nation, and 
produce the lasting fruits of uni§r and peace. It was also palpable 
that, to adopt any other course, would be to arouse feelings of strife. 
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aad set the nation once more against itself. To enforce Pi(|ijt|p 
terianism or Independency would be to arouse the spirit .fW 
indignation of those old Caraliers who loved their litnrs^j /m 
prdacy, and had spent their blood and their fortunes in defeoeeflf 
the Church and the Crown ; while on the other hand, to legilERi 
and coerce conformity to prelacy, would be again to Icindle tbt 
&res of persecution, and awaken the unfailing resistance of Hit 
aien of the covenant. 

This was the time to avoid with jealous care whatever mi^^ 
renew iAtd original dissensions ; and this was the golden oppor- 
timity to reconcile, by slight and reasonable modi^cations, the 
alienated party, and, by mtttual concessions, to blend togel^ier 
those elements which now seemed willing to coalesce. 

Yet Charles and his Parliament, with the experience of troobloos 
years, with the warnings and admonitions of history full in view, 
tamed away from the fair and middle course, and pursued a ps& 
oi their own, a bye pjath, indeed, the most one-sided and extreme, 
and placed matters in a more hopeless condition than they had 
ever before been, by the Act of Uniformitv. 

III. We object to it, because it failed of its effects, and pro- 
duced results the very opposite of those which we suppose it tioo* 
templated. 

If this remedy had served to quell the contentions of our iatbdrt, 
and transmit a spirit of unity to us their children ; — if at a critieil 
juncture in the nation's history it had helped to realize a grand idea 
hj severe means, then indeed its happy fruits might palliate, if 
they could not justify, its existence ; and cold philosopners miiiiit 
liken it to the surgeon's knife, &c. But even this apology is demsd 
it. Bid it produce tmity of action in the Church P The very day 
it passed into law, 2,000 of the Church's best nunisters reBignM 
their livings. Did it promote uniformity in worship, and trws 
devotion of spirit? Did Episcopalian and Presbyterian thenoe- 
fbrth unite in singing, " Glory be to the Father, and to the Son, 
and to the Holy Ghost " ? &c. No ! 

By it aU dissenters were driven to resolve that, if the liturgy 
were as pure and as lofty as the songs of angels, they never wotdd 
he compelled to use it. 

This Act, instead of promoting unity and uniformity, has doae 
more to cause dissent, and render it permanent, than any law p as se d 
for that express purpose could possibly have done. Even after tfas 
lapse of 200 years, the Presbyterian still associates ih» liturrf 
with the blood of ihe covenant, the agony of the boot, and tSe 
tramping of the dragoons. % 

Bat if it failed to produce salutary effects upon these oontmtt- 
dons dissenters, mayhap it benefited the Churchmen. Let tf^ 
man read ike history of this particular period, and he wiH lie 
coerced to acknowledge ihxt at no previous time were the dMKT 
so immoral and worUiless, or the laity so sensual and prc^fiuw. 
** It is (writes Macaulay) an imquestionable and most instructive 
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fact, that the yeaw during which the political 'power o£ the AjusliisikiL 
Hierarchy was in the zenith, "vrere precisely those years during 
wMch national yirfette-was at the lowest point." * 

Whether, therefore, we judge the passing of the Act of Uni- 
fbrmity by the admitted maxims of our common faith, by the 
political aspect of the times, or by its fruits and resuHfl, we can 
only pronounce it inconsistent, impolitic, and unjustifiable. 

J. P. D. 
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OUGHT MAERIAGE WITH A DECEASED WIFE'S 
SISTEE TO BE LEGALIZED? 

NEGATIVE ARTICLE. — IV. 

By the original institution of God, marriage is to make and 
coastitute those one flesh who were or are not so by nature. When- 
soever the incorporation, by institution, takes place, the sanctities 
of family life, — so far as those who are joined together in holy 
matrimony are concerned, — become then similar to those enforceable 
and requisite in those naturally related ; and the de^ees of affinity 
are transmuted, de facto, into degrees of consanguinity; and the 
laws which regulate the intimacy of the sexes in the one case, 
become imperative in the other. The ceremonial, by constituting 
oneness of life, constitutes also, institutionally, oneness of relative 
nearness. Natural and legal relationships become one, therefore 
" a man may not marry his wife's sister, ' even though his wife be 
dead. ** ]None of you shall approach" [in the intimacy of marriage] 
"awy that is near of kin to hun'* (Lev. xviii. 6). 

It is true that Adam's children could not but intermarry ; and 
that, in the earlier ages of the world, even brothers and sisters may 
have been husband and wife ; but the Divine purpose in marriage is 
to enlarge friendship, and widen interest, and bring all men into 
a brotherhood of being, by intertexturing the various families of 
the earth. After the growth of nations, and the rise of enmities 
among them, God saw fit to make an ordinance regulative of the 
degrees of kinship in which marriage was to be wrong ; to fence 
round the family circle with prc^ibitions calculated at once to 
secure its purity, and to widen the relationships of life. The 
Levitical law—^iven to God's "peculiar people," the Jews, and 
c<»tinued by Him who "came not to destroy ihe law and the 
P^phetft," but to fulfil them, and " to purify unto Himself a peculiar 
P^le, zealous of good works," — to that "chosen seed" who are 
" oidled of GK)d>" — is one which commends itself to the reascm of 

• History of England, voU i., p, 188. 
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man as quite befitting, and oaglit, therefore, to be regarded m ft 
due and proper precautionary restraint in a matter in which ik0 
natural Tvill of man is likely to be impetuouB and impatient «f 
check, — the main reason for the law bemg that expressed in ih» 
words, "Defile not ye yourselyes in any of these things," and 
*' Whatsoever ye do, do all to the glory of God." God's command! 
must be obeyed by us, if we would glorify Him. 

The Levitical law is a moral as well as a ceremonial one. The 
ceremonial passes, the moral abides for ever. The whole canon of 
the marriage law is, in its expressions, one given to males only, \nX 
is evidently meant to include females also, and to make the same 
prohibitions as to marriage binding on both sexes. It is nowhere 
and by none desired that the same wife should marry two brothers 
successively (as Catharine of Arragon did Arthur and Henry VllL). 
Why, then, should it be sought that one man should marry two 
sisters successively ? There is nothing in the Levitical law which 
takes away an implied duty in the one case, which is made an 
expressed one in the other ; or, if so, we might free women from any 
need for virtue ; for the tenth commandment, which says, " ThoQ 
shalt not covet thy neighbour's wife" might then be held to meaa 
that a wife was not to be restrained from coveting her neighbour's 
husband. The duties of the sexes are reciprocS, and hence the 
woman is bound by the same law as the man, and sins if she 
marry her sister's husband. 

The play of " Hamlet" shows how apt, in matters of this sort, 
" reason panders to will," and leads people to find plausible grounds 
for doing what lust urges ; and it brands such a marriage as trans- 
gressed the Levitical law, as 

"An act 
That blan the grace and blnsh of modesty; 
Calls virtue hypocrite; takes ofif the rose 
From the fair forehead of an innocent love« 
And sets a blister there; makes marriage vows 
As false as dicers' oaths. sach a deed 
As from the body of contraction plucks 
The very sonl, and sweet religion makes 
A rhapsody of words." 

This rank sophistry of inclination, which persuades men to reason 
against the express ordinances of heaven, and strives to make or fbd 
a flaw in God's commands, is dangerous, and only tends to 

" Skin and fihn the nlcerons place; 
Whilst rank corruption, mining all within, 
Infects unseen." 

Let us, then, avoid sanctioning that for man which we deny to 
woman ; and let us not suffer a man to marry his (deceased) wife's 
sister. Eelations ought to love one another, but there ousht to be in 
this love no possibili^ of dalliance with sin, no preventible sedJnetive 
to uncleanness, or to a breach of the decorum of life ; and the familiar 
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mtepcaurse of related families oaght not to be endangered by 
iMl^aJdng down any one of those prdiibitions which the all<Jrnowing 
€k>d has seen to be necessary tx> maintain family felicity. The way 
to 'w3Pong is down-hill — easy to begin, and difficnlt to stop. InMnge 
on this point of the Levitical law, and where shall it all end P The 
fir^ step is ihjB dangerous one, therdbre let us avoid taking it l^ 
** legalizmg the mamage of a deceased wife's si^^er." 

The prevalence of a wrong can neither justify nor extenuate it ; 
and the number of marriages (so called) within ik^e degrees of 
Affinity does not withdraw them from the ugly category in whic^ 
the law places them. Law is intended for a restraint on pastioo, 
not a pander to it. The purity of home is best preserved by Bub- 
Baission to Grod's will ; and it has said (and says), " Thou shalt not 
take a wife to her sister to vex her.'* Sahke. 

AFFIRMATIVE BEPLY. 

Ik opening the debate upon this question, ha;mg first shown, as 
I -eonoeive, that " if Scripture be taken as the test by which to try 
the question, it is on our side rather than on the side of our 
opponents," I proceeded to limit the inquiry to two points, namely, 
— Is marriage with a deceased wife's sister consistent with Chiis- 
taanit^ and social requirements? And (trusting that "Dinah 
Morris's" critical tastes will be gratified by the amendment). Is the 
want of legal sanction for such marriages suficiently felt, to justify 
he repeal of existing prohibitory laws V The af&rmative position on 
^boBG questions has not, I snbmit, been shaken during this discus- 
sion. And it now remains for me to glance briefly at a few points 
raised, and arguments adduced, by those who have taken part in it, 
and to leave the question in the hands of the sensible readera 
and contributors of the British Controversialist. 

There is a strong tendency in the minds of some partisans to 
confound the relationship of affinity and consanffuimti/, and to apply, 
as affecting the one, arguments solely in force as regards the other. 
It is an admitted fact, that marriages between those who are 
connected " by blood " are injurious in their tendencies, and to be 
discouraged on physiological, if on no other grounds. But suck 
a line of argument is utterly valueless when brought to bear upon 
the present question. There is absolutely no tie, of relationship 
between a man and his sister-in-daw that would render his marriage 
with her improper. The marriage ceremony, which unites a man 
and his wife, and makes of them "one flesh," works no change in 
the mutual relations between him and his wife's sister, further than 
that it induces a closer familiarity between them, and places him, 
to a certain de^ee, in the position of her brother. 

The able article of F. S. renders it unnecessary for me to revert 
to the religious aspect of the question, clearly showing, as it does, 
itiat marriage with a .deceased wife's sister was not prohibited in 
the Levitical dispensation ;' and that, even were it so prohibited, 
anch a law i§ not in any way binding upon us. Apart from 

1862. 2 A 
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the religions yiew of the matter, there remains its examina^on 
on what I stated, in opening, was the real point at issue, — ^the 

Question of expediency. And on that ground we appeal with eon- 
dence to our readers for a decision in the affirmative. It is not 
pretended on the negative side that a wide-spread desire for tlie 
repeal of the existing prohibition does not exist. Admitting that it 
does, they endeavour to escape the inference that a change in 
the law on the subject is desirable, by highly coloured pictures of 
possible results were such marriages legalized. " JeremifUi" naureij 
writes, "Neither will any sane man reason that, because mar- 
riajses of this sort have been contracted in great numbers in 
defiance of the law, the law ought be abolished which prohibits 
them ; or, if so, What shall we do with the laws against murdsr, 
theft, &C.P" But before we can admit the force of "Jere- 
miah's" remonstrance, he will have to prove that marriage with 
a deceased wife's sister comes imder the same category as ** murder, 
theft, &c." The law recognizes those things as crimes, and provid^ 
for their punishment accordingly. It siaipij forbicts such marriages 
taldng place, and refuses to recognize them when they do oceor, 
dlthougn it is stated by F. S. that " about one widower in thii^- 
three marries his deceased wife's sister in this country, and since 
the passing of Lord Lyndhurst's Act, about 70,000 such marnages 
have taken place," the law to the contrary notwithstanding. TTo 
this matter the axiom of Archbishop Whately, quoted by F. S., is 
peculiarly applicable, that the burden of proof of the necessity of 
any restriction lies upon its advocates ; and such proof they have, 
I submit, on the present occasion failed to establish. 

Lest I should be accused of want of gallantry, I purpose giring a 
little more consideration to the article signed "Dinah Moms" 
than it intrinsically deserves. The fair contributor (if, indeed, the 
writer wears petticoats) seems to have worked herself up into a 
rage at any one daring to hold views differing ^m those in whick 
she rejoices, and then to have rushed into print in the most off-hand 
manner, to the great edification and enlightenment of the readers of 
the British Controversialist. On reading her article, our admira- 
tion is divided between the beautiful inconsistency of her reasoning, 
tiie peppery personality of her style, and the coolness with which 
she assumes to represent the feelings and opinions of her sex. For 
an answer to her religious hypothesis, I refer her to the articles of 
F. S. and S. S., which thoroughly dispose of that part of the ques- 
tion. I am happy to be able to endorse her statement that " the 
physical powers are likely to degenerate by the frequent inter- 
marriage of near relations ; and the intellect become weak, imbecdle, 
idiotic, and permanently monomaniacal from the same cause ;" but 
think it is hardly neceseary to point out the glaring error into which 
she has fallen, in applying such facts as arguments against the mar- 
riage of those between whom no tie of consanguinity exists. I did 
not insinuate "that any one holding the negative view on this 
question is likely to take things for granted, without previous 
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inquiry into their intrinsic merits." What I stated was, that there 
is a large class of persons in existence who, in various matters, are 
apt to take things for granted ; and that persons of that stamp are 
apt to assume, in connection with this question, a kind of semi- 
infallibility. I give credit to " Dinah," and my other opponents, 
for honesty of purpose, and sincerity of conviction, in holding the 
views they advocate ; but I am opposed to dogmatism, whenever 
and wherever I meet it, and trust i shall always be ready to oppose 
myself to intolerance, in whatever form it may display itself, even 
likough my doing so should cause female readers to look suspiciously 
on any paper bearing my signature — ^though I give the readers of 
this magazine credit for more good sense and discrimination than 
would Slow them to be led away by any signature, or prejudiced 
against any article, that might appear m its pages, on account of 
the personality of its author. With regard to the " blunder of the 
most flagrant nature," into which "Dinah" asserts that I have 
fallen, notwithstanding her valuable assistance, I really do not see 
it. The form of the question we are discussing is, " Ought mar- 
riage with a deceased wife's sister to be legalizea P " TDhe rendering 
SQ^ marriages lawful would require a legal " enactment," which 
would necessitate " the repeal of existing prohibitory laws." Per- 
haps ** Dinah " would kindly reconsider her verdict, and give me at 
least the benefit of the doubt. 

I feel much flattered by ** Dinah's " wish that she could see me ; 
but, if all the same to her, would beg to be excused the interview, ha 
I fear, from the tone of her article, I would be likely to find her 
finger nails rather more cultivated than her powers of argument. 
It may be a satisfaction to her to know that I am married, and that 
my wife and mother, and other female members of my family, are 
not "ignorant of my sentiments," but have not yet thought it 
incumbent on them to " vindicate, on my person, the outrage com- 
mitted against their entire sex." I would humbly suggest to my 
fair friend that, before she finally settles down in the assurance 
that her side of the question is the moat popular, it would be well 
to look a little deeper into the statistics of the subject. How, for 
instance, will she reconcile her view with the fact recorded by her 
colleague in debate, "J. Johnson," of 300 women of Aylesbury 
presenting a petition against such marriages, and being met by a 
counter-petition of 428 women from the same place P bR)w will she 
reconcile it with the fact, recorded in the thirham Chronicle, in 
announcing the dissolution of the " Marriage Law Defence Asso- 
ciation," that "the public did not support them"P — as is clearly 
shown by a reference to figures, the signatures obtained to petitions 
against 'legalizing such marriages amounting to only 142,137, 
while those in favour of a change in the law numbered 1,095,814. 
Leaving her to digest those " facts," and calling the attention of the 
Negatives generally to them also, I conclude by reiterating that 
" marriage with a deceased wife's sister ought to be legalized." 

J. H. W. 
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KEaATIYE BEFLY. 

Haviho Opened the Negative side of iMs subject, it beocmies tm 
duty to add a few words in reply to the various papers in ^ 
Affirmative, which have been diaraoterized, for the most part, ky 
good temper and researdi ; and if Iheir writers have failed to pro?« 
thm position, that a marriage with a deceased wife's sister oi^^ 
to be legalized, sneh failure must be attributed to the weaJcoeas of 
their cause rather than a want of ability and logical acumen. I^ 
discussion was opened by J . H. W. ; his more serious argQBMni 
was adopted by another correspondent, whose paper we flhiU 
notice presently; his less serious statement was replied to ^ 
** Dinah Morris " in the proper spirit which became her repntatioa. 
J. H. W. had better, for the future, be chary of his insinuatioM; 
otherwise, if he fa^ to arouse the British lion, he may, as he has 
had proof, arouse ^e British lady. 

The second article in ike Affirmative is the paper of the discossiei. 
It is written in a good spirit, it is fair, and gives evidence of 
BQch thoughtful labour and a thorough ac<][uaintance with the 
ipibject. It is evidently our chief business to disprove the poeitiogs 
of F. S., and if we succeed in doing so, the matt^ ought to he 
settled. F. S. has presented us with " the history of the marriage 
law in this country.'* It will be needful, in addition, in ord^ 
to obtain a clear conception of the subject, to refer to the history 
of the law and custom in other countries and other times. It 
ought to be remembered that that strange man, John the Baptist, 
lost his life for maintaining the negative of this question. The 
eircumstance which called forth his indicant reproof was, that 
Herod had married his brother Philip's wife. Josephus, referring 
to the subject, says : " Herodias marries Herod (i. e., fliilip), the 
son of Herod the Great; and they had a dau^ter called Salome, 
lifter whose birth Herodias, being minded to oreak her country's 
laws, marries Herod, brother, on the father's side, to her husband, 
having parted from him while yet living." That Philip was dead 
when John rebuked Herod, is evident from a passage in TertuUian: 
** John, rebuking Herod, because, against the law, he had married the 
wife of his dececised brother, he having a daughter by her, had been 
•cast into prison, and afberwards slain by the same Herod." Ihis 
clearly establishes the fact, that the negative law was recognized and 
in existence prior to the establishment of the Church. The apostdic 
canons, in a very early period of the Church's history, cond^nn 
marriage with a deceased wife's sister. A council held in Spain, 
in 313, imposed five years' excommunication upon him who con- 
tracted such a marriage. At the Coimdl of Neo Csesareo^ in 
314, sentence of excommunication was passed against any woman 
who should marnr two brothers. In 360, Basil, writing on the 
subject, said: — "First of all, we have to allege, that which is of 
the greatest weight in such matters, the custom established among 
us, which is equivalent to a law, inasmuch as such ordinances hare 
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been lianded down to us by holy men; and the custom is this: 

if a person at any time, mastered by an impure passion, shall haye 

fallen into a lawless union with two sisters, neither to aecoont this 

a marriage, nor to receiye such at all into the body of the Church, 

before that they are separated from one another." Then, about 

4.1). 388, in the Theodosian eode, it is declared, *' Although the 

ancients — that is to say, the old Eomans (heathen) — believed that 

it was allowable, after the marriage of a brother was come to an 

end, that his brother should marry his wife ; and that it was also 

allowable, afber the death or diyorce of a woman, to contract 

marriage with the sister of the same ; let all abstain from marriages 

of this sort, nor let them think that legitimate children can be 

begotten from such imions, for that they who shall be born are 

Bpurious/* Then, if we go to the sixth century, we shall find, in 

me yarious councils held in 511, 517, 616, and 694, at Orleans, 

Epaune, Paris, and Trullo, laws enacted forbidding these marriages, 

and requiring the separation of the guilty parties when such 

marriages had been contracted. Again, in further confirmation 

of the practice and the law, during the reigns of King Edmund, 

Ethelred, Canute, William the Conqueror, Henry the First, and 

Edward the Seeond, the forbidden degrees of Leyitieas were made 

law, which degrees, so the lawmakers understood, excluded marriage 

with a deceased wife's sister. We thus see the utmost unanimity 

in the first ages of the Church on this now dismkted question. So 

unanimous, indeed, were the opinions, that Dr. JPusey says : — " Not 

one Christian writer, I believe, can be found for fifteen centuries 

who had any doubt that the marriage with the deceased wife's sister 

was forbidaen by the law of God." Afterwards, Alexander the 

Sixth, who set all law at defiance, granted a dispensation to the 

King of Portugal to marry the sister of his deceased wife ; but his 

doing so, surely, does not establish the position of the afiB^mativea 

in this controversy, neither does any after tampering of the 

Ckoroh of Bome with this question. 

In A.D. 1551, a commi8SK)n was issued (in the reign of Edward 
the Sixth) ; the result was the perpetual enforcement of the obli- 
gation of the Levitioal laws, and the publication of two rules : — 
" That the same conditions are presented for males and females in 
equal degrees of proportion and propinquity ;" and the second, 
that "the degrees of consanguinity applicable to the husband 
correspond exactly with the degrees of affinity which bind the wife." 
And then there is an enumeration of marriages prohibited in the 
Book of Leviticus, one of which is a marriage or a man with his 
wife's sister. But, not to be tedious in quotations from the law and 
practice of the Church, let us examine the law of the Church 
of England, to which we are invited by the very ample and relevant 
quotations of F. S. It is not contended that in the "tnble of 
kindred and affinity," drawn up by Archbishop Parker and Bishop 
Jewell, and which was adopted by the Church in Convocation, in 
1671, that marriage with a deceased wife's sisteif was permitted ; 
Oft the contrary, it is affirmed. But then, from an " opinion published 
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in 1844," it is stated, " That the statute of Queen Mary declayes 
most forcibly that the degree in question was not prohibited, which 
is the latest statute on the subject, and, therefore, not binding. 
That neither the opinion of Archbishop Parker, nor the constitutioiffi 
of a Convocation, nor any series of discussions in the Ecclesiastical 
Courts, are of the slightest avail against an Act of Parliament," 
This is, no doubt, true, so far as legal liabilities are concerned. 
How about the converse P Supposing that Parker and Jewell are 
right in their interpretations of Scripture, will any or all of these 
Acts of Parliament make them of none effect P Clearly not. Acts 
of Parliament are mens work ; the Scriptures are God's will. F. 8. 
has chiefly concerned himself with assuming that this is a question 
of Acts of Parliament ; and, in reference to the *' table of degrees," 
quotes the words of Lord Hardwicke, " that the canons of 1608, 
having been made since the Reformation, and not having been 
confirmed by Parliament, do not bind the laity in matters merdy 
ecclesiastical.'* Chief Baron G-ilbert, however, relative to the autho- 
rity to be attached to the tables of kindred and affinity, said : — 
** These tables do show the sense of the Church of England, and so 
are a proper exposition of the law of God ; and, by consequence, 
ought to have great weight with th^ judges when they expound the 
Levitical law." It is true, as F. S. states, that the statute of 32 
Henry VIII. does not specify the prohibitions, save those de^ees 
forbidden in Leviticus. This brings F. S. to consider the Leviticsi 
degrees. In one instance, when Lord Chief Baron Gilbert had to 
give judgment, he said : — ** And when we consider who are to many 
by the Levitical law, we must not only consider the mere words of 
the law itself, but what, from a just and fair interpretation, may be 
deduced from it ; for the law in Leviticus xviii. 6 begins, — ' JNone 
of you shall approach to any that is near of kin, to uncover thehr 
nakedness.' Now, who are next of kin must be imderstood by the 
examples from the sixth to the twentieth verses. And there are 
examjjles of many prohibitions to collaterals in the third degree, 
both in affinity and consanguinity. But there is no example of 
collaterals in the fourth degree, either in affinity or consangumity; 
and, therefore, the law of marriage opens to relation in the fourth 
degree; and the Jewish lawgivers, in computing their degrees, 
computed them according to the natural order of things, l^iajt 
is, from the pronositus up to the common stock, and so down to 
the other relations, which is the fair and natural order of com* 
puting proximity ; and in this manner of computation, all marriages 
of collaterals of the third degree are unlawful, and all marriages in 
the fourth degree are lawful." Lord Vaughan, in a case brought 
before him, stated that the eighteenth verse was of no value at all, in 
the sense which was sought to be entertained. Baron Parke, also, 
had evidently no doubts upon the subject, as he said, "that the 
marriage of a wife's sister is illegal, by the Divine and the human 
law." In the case Fenton v. Livingstone, entertained by the House 
of Lords so recently as 1859, such a marriage was adjudged 
unlawful, and it was always so decided by the civil as well as by the 
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ecclesiastical courts of the country. Lord Wensleydale ^ave judg- 
ment in these words : — " My opinion is that, by the law of England, 
the marriage of a widower with his deceased wife's sister was 
always as illegal and invalid as a marriage with a sister, daughter, 
or mother was;" — Lords Brougham, Cranworth, and Chelmsford 
concurring. It is clear, then, despite the statement of F. S., that 
there is no disagreement amongst these " doctors." 

The disputed verse, F. S. maintains, on the authority of Dr. 
Alder, should be translated, " and a wife to her sister thou shalt 
not take, to vex her by imoovering her nakedness, beside her in her 
lifetime." The reading, however, on the authority of the Karaites, 
or those Jews who, respecting the Jewish Talmud, depend entirely 
upon the authority of Scripture, should be " one wife to another. * 
This reading has been so received by Willet, Hammond, Bishop 
Hall, Perkins of Cambridge, and Henry Ainsworth, the Noncon- 
formist. But even if Dr. Alder's translation is accepted, there are 
still doubts which the learned rabbi will have difficulty in solving. 
It is maintained that the words, " in her lifetime," refer, not to the 
sister already the wife, but to the other sister. The meaning would 
be, then, that a man should not take a wife to her sister ; no, not as 
long as she lives, or "in her lifetime." Cranmer's Bible, 1540, 
shows that the words, " in her lifetime," refer to the superinduced 
women :— " Thou shalt not take a woman and her sister else to vex 
her, that thou wouldest uncover her secretis as long as she liveth." 
This is the construction, also, of the learned Bishop Patrick, and 
many other eminent scholars. Supposing the view of the passage 
to be that which F. S. maintains, — that it only forbids the marriage 
of two sisters, as Leah and Eachel, — why should such a marriage 
be forbidden, in the event of the sisters being in agreement? A 
man is commanded not to take a wife to her sister, to vex her, in her 
lifetime ; ihertfore he may take a wife to her sister if he does not 
'&ex her. It might also be inferred that this prohibition had refe- 
rence only to sisters, — a man might take one who is not a sister, 
because that would not vex his wife. This, of course, is absurd ; 
but it is only as absurd as the inference which is deduced by the 
affirmatives m this debate. Why should it be a question of inference 
at all ? Do we not find, in the sixteenth verse, a positive command P 
'* Thou shalt not uncover the nakedness of thy sister's husband : it 
is thy sister's nakedness." Sv/rely that which is a sin to the woman 
must he so also to the man I What possibility is there to arrive at 
any other conclusion P 

But while, as we have shown, that F. S. does not establish 
the light of legalizing marriage with a deceased wife's sister, 
he has yet done excellent service, by the production of fully the best 
argument upon the subject which, probably, it ia possible to pre- 
sent. For that service he has our most hearty thanks. 

S. S. treats the subject somewhat cavalierly in his answer to 
" Dinah Morris." He takes her to task in considering marriage as 
a '' religious" act. He affirms, " Marriage is not a religious act. 
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It IS a civil contract." Is it ? And so, by a ciril contraet '' tiiey 
twain sball become one«flesh"! S. S. says, '* Religion is piety, 
devotion, or a system of faith and worship." Religion is what ?^ 
a system ? I hold in my hand a book just taken from my libraiy, 
Dwight's "Theology," it is religioov according to S. S., for ik 
is " a ay stem of faith and worship." We are much concerned tbai 
S. S. should know in what true religion ccmsists; not in " systemB," 
as he states, but in life-acts ; one of which, if truthful, is marriage. 
Meligion^ is lifs. Systems may tell a man how to liye, but they are 
not " living," or " Ijfe." Certainly on this, and other matters in hi» 
paper, the views of S. S. are *• extremely ooafu^ed." ** Dinak 
Morris," in her considerations of what is, and what is not, repealed 
of the Levities^ code, may be guided by the practices of the Uhioefa 
in all ages ; something of which we have written in this paper, 
and which we commend to the serious consideration of S. S. In his 
haste, however, to make out a case, he signally oversteps his 
own bounds. If "Dinah Morris" disobeys some things in the 
Levitical code, is that any argument why she should disobey 
all ? — having the authority and custom of the Church in disobey- 
ing the same tkmps ; but having the auth<»rity and practice of the 
Church for obeymg the other important thing. S. S. must tlunk 
again ; and when he is about that important woric, let him re* 
consider the sentence in his paper, " All disobedience to His 
(Grod's) laws is sin, and all sin is damnable.*' It sounds very much 
like a line from Touchstone, in " As you like it ; " and, to oar 
thinking, quite as logical as the sapient speakings of that philoso- 
pher. In opposition to S. S., we dare affirm that all disobedi^ioe to 
God's law is not sin. I may disobey His law, but being ignorant of 
so doinic, it is not counted to me as sin. Sin is the Jcnoton diaobeyinj? 
of God's laws. They that Jcnofo God's wQl, and do it not, they shall 
be beaten ; and the converse follows as a matter of course. 

" Beta," bringing up the rear of the argument, teUs us he does not 
very much care for the Fathers; nay, indeed, he despises an 
adherence to what they may have " laid down." All very w^if 
'^ Beta" had informed us of what they had written that is despisabk. 
We are not going to despise them because " Beta" does not lore 
thev. If the Fathers, however, illustrate by solid argumeat, 
which they certainly do, the statements of Scripture on the subject 
under discussion, then *'Beta" should learn to respect, even if 
h» cannot learn to admire them. To notice his other statemesti 
would be to go over ground already gone over in this disoussioQ. 

In taking our leave of the subject, we are compelled to say that 
the arguments of the affirmatives have failed to convince us that 
their view ia the correct one. We commend, then, our brothers of 
the British Controversialist to look beyond their own family wJ*a 
they desire to renew those delightful interchanges of tnoiight» 
of love, and of self-denial, which the married life soliappily entails. 
We commend them to minister to their sister (in-law) in all kindly 
and brotherly acts ; succour her when she is in distress ; mmister 
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U> her wants when she is wanting ; but speak not to her as yon 
woold to that gentle sister, one of thousands of gentle sisters, whom 
you coxdd take to your heart and home without a violation of God's 
oocamand. We appeal to our sister of the British Controversialist 
guild, aud we ask her if there are not many, even amongst her 
acquaintance, who would gladly go for better, aye, and even for 
werse, with some large-hearted, truthful, and trustful man ? If we 
were not married ourselves to a sweet loving sister, whose bright 
gkmee makes the dark places of a man's heart radiant with golden 
Bxmshine, we might ask our excellent Editor just to convey a little 
note to dear " Dinah," penned in our best manner, to ask her 
tf she wonld say, "Where thou goest, I will go, and where 
ihou dweUest, I will dwell." J. Johnsok. 



IS THE MINUTE OF THE COMMITTEE OF COUNCIL 
ON EDUCATION CALCULATED TO BENEFIT THE 
CAUSE OF GENEEAL EDUCATION? 

AFFIBMATIVE BEFLY. 

The difficulties which circumstances, changing the position of 
^8 question, have introduced into the debate since our first remarks 
were published, tend to destroy all unity of argument, and demand 
firom us, in our reply, a peculiar treatment. As we hope ever to 
he inftueneed by the love of truth and the well-being of our father^ 
land, we sImSI apply ourselves with all carefulness to the task before 
us, seeking to make friends of our opponents, rather than to obtain 
a party victory. Religious rancour and party spirit are at all times 
diefcaa^ful to ns, especially so when the future intellectual and 
moral condition of our countrymen is made the stalking-horse for 
sunk an unholy puj?pose. It is necessary we should take the argu- 
ments j9ro and eon. from the commencement, and examine their 
comparative soundness, in order to arrive at a just judgment, since 
our task is not simply to pass judgment on the last phase which the 
<|«estion has assumed in tne legislature, but to pass judgment on the 
arguments which have been adduced in the course of me debate in 
thiese pages. In the discharge of this trust we shall, in the first 
f^ee, summarize our opening remarks. Our ai^ument was based 
on the matter and means of education; it was show^n that the 
education actually communicated to the children by the old arrange- 
fitent was defective in the three important elements, reading, writing, 
and arithmetic, and that this defect was evident in a lai^e majori^ 
ci those under instruction ; it was shown that ample means were 
provided for the production of a better state ; and that the cost of 
these means had reached tiie maximum which could be permitted 
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from the public funds, if indeed it had not far exceeded it. It was 
also shown that, by making grants from the public purse dependent 
upon the better teaching of the elements of education to a larger 
proportion of the children, a stimulus would be given to the direc- 
tion of individual, personal effort to secure that result. Further, it 
was shown that the old system encouraged and supported an uncon- 
stitutional development of centralization, while the New Code coun- 
teracted this evil, and encouraged local management and voluntary 
effort in the cause of education, the whole effect of the New Code 
being to give a personal interest in the results of education both to 
managers and teachers, to minimize the action of Government, to 
educe local interest and power, to elevate the intellect, and develop 
the moral perfectibility of the rising race. "C." has attempted to 
show, on the contrary, that the New Code must injure the cause oi 
general education, because it partially withdraws the grants to 
training colleges and to lecturers, the substitution of a capitation 

frant for the teacher's augmentation, and the change of responsi- 
Qity, in the matter of pupil teachers, from the Committee of Coundl 
to the school managers. 

In reply, we would urge that more than nine-tenths of the cost of 
supporting training colleges and lecturers has been paid by the 
Committee of Council, which is evidently contrary to the principle 
which has ruled the action of the Committee. Seeing that this evil 
is so great, they wish to bring it into accordance with their gener^ 
principle of action ; they decrease public assistance to induce an 
increase of private, voluntary support, in which, as -disbursers erf 
the public money, they are perfectly justified. The fact that only 
a small portion of the scholars receive- a superior education, to the 
utter neglect of the great majority of chUclren, fully warrants the 
substitution of the capitation grant, dependent on results, llie 
distance and want of personality in tne Committee of Council 
destroys all its power for good, as a superintending authority, over 
the pupil teachers ; they are, therefore, rightly placed under the 
complete control of the managers, and we cannot see any point in 
that argument which assumes that the schoolmaster's authority and 
discipline is destroyed by the change ; no school managers could be 
so madly foolish as to tolerate want of respect and veneration for 
the master's position and character. 

S. D. prudently argues that the intellectual standing of the 
master is not the standard by which the public money should be 
granted to school managers, because he may not be so apt to teach, 
nor so successful in his teaching, as the less highly educated teacher. 
No teacher can be certified who is not competent to teach. No 
advantage can accrue to the children of the poor from the sim^e 
fact that the master has mastered the higher branches of the matoe- 
matics, or is familiar with all the grammatical peculiarities of ihe 
French and Latin languages, because he is not required to teadi 
these things to his scholars, nor, if taught, would they be at all 
useful to them ; belsides, the taxes of the country are not paid to 
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each the poor mathematics, French, or Latin, but to teach them 
tich matters as shall facilitate their procuring, by honest industry, 
lie means of support for themselves and families, when they rise 
Dto mature life. Children to whom these higher branches of 
education would be serviceable in after life, always occupy such a 
josition in life as warrants the tax-payer in requiring their parents 
pay for the education of their children. The false appearances 
wsented by the ** toppers " in the school, which are prepared for 
he visit of the inspector, is well put by S. D. ; it tends to show the 
forst feature of the trader-spirit within the so-called schoolmaster's 
)rofe88ion — ^the same spirit is found in the " toppers " placed by the 
vagrant costermonger on the top of his fruit-measure. In the 
vords of S. D., ** that we should only pay for value received seems 
ust ;" nay, we say, is just. Will the schoolmaster pay his tailor 
louble price for his coaib, because he can solve a problem in Euclid, 
)r expatiate on the beauties of Cicero, although the garment be 
lefective in cut, sewing, and material ? We opine not. The appli- 
»tion is easily made — let our opponents judge. " L." very calmly 
fondemns the New Code, because it would inflict a grievous injury 
rpou the schools to which it is applied. To this we reply, It will 
>nly injure those who are now wrongly paid ; so far it will be a 
^ong whose existence we should desire. It would deprive the 
mfit and idle schoolmaster of the income which his false position 
ias given him from the public funds ; but the school would be 
)enefited, because his place would of necessity be filled by one 
nore apt to teach, and more industrious. The New Code, requiring 
nore practical teachers, and securing their constant activity, wifl 
encourage " the progress of that general enlightenment and improve- 
ment, which has for some years oeen going on amongst those who 
[upport themselves by manual labour." " L." argues that the New 
^ode " discourages afi religious, moral, and intellectual education." 
^0 this we demur, and appeal to the Code itself. The fact that it 
lemands the education of the majority of the children in the elements 
>f knowledge, before any grant is made, is proof positive against 
* li.'s" assertion. Again, we must oppose the assertion of " L.," that 
he test of proficiency is calculated to injure the intellectual educa- 
ion of the children. We would ask him, Is it possible to make 
nore children possess a pa rrot-like education under the New Code 
W under the OldP We think not; but rather that the balance 
^ill be vastly in favour of the New Code. We difier from " L.'* 
especting the infant schools. We consider that the New Code is 
'alculated to make the infant school a fit and proper preparative for 
■"6 general school ; and by being placed unaer the same general 
"^es of the Committee of Council, it would be benefited by the 
idvantage of unity of action and aim. Therefore we rightly demur 
^ "L.'s" assertion, that the New Code will destroy all infant schools. 
' -L." asserts that those best able to pay for their education will get 
^ost of the public grant ; we, on the contrary, think tha Ithe New 
■'ode is calculated to check this evil, as it now exists te an enormous 
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extent. Because a hi^h class education is jifiven to the "topp€M" 
of a school, parents who can afford to pay for the education of tiM^ 
children are induced to send their children to become " toppew,** 
by payinj? the highest scale of school fees diar^ed, whereoy Uil 
poorer chUdren are cast aside in negligence — the New Code fOTbicb 
or annihilates all " toppers/* and insists on the education of ail tiM 
Bchc^u^, as a nre-requisite to the reception of the grant. The 
merest tyro will perceive that this natural ocmsequence is just the 
conyerse of " L.'s " assertion. 

" L.*' seems to haye some grim hobgoUin before his ^es, which 
distorts his mental yision, or he never could have written such 
remarks about the New Code lowering the character of primary 
education by deceiving and degrading its teachers. We have yei 
to learn that the New Code is not calculated to elevate and ennome 
the character and position of the schoolmaster. Hitherto he hai 
occupied a false position. The practice and results of t&e past 
would tend to prove that the schoolmaster was not up to ^ 
standard of duty; that the country had liberally paid for hia 
education; had duly paid him every promised bounly, to induce 
him to do his work well and truly ; but that he has failed to 
discharge his duty, or has performed his engagement so badly, ih&t 
he has utterly failed in about eight-tenths of his work. He is now 
told that he must act more honourably, and do his duty faithfully, 
Off the country wiU not pay him. For every poxmd sterlmg of ' 
mooey paid by the taxpayer, the schoolmaster must produce sa 
equivalent of educational result. Tbia is honest imd just The 
consequence will be, that the drones will be ousted by the waking 
bees, the profession will be elevated, and its character ennobled. 

Thus far we have had reference to the Bevised Code io ite 
original condition, as first presented to Parlmment ; it now remMBB 
for us to indicate the arguments raised for its alteration. 

Upon the altered Code we have remarked, that the Old Code 
should alone regulate the training colleges and lectureships, and 
thie religious education ; that the non-^nployment of pupil teachers 
Bhoddd cause a deduction of £5 instead of £10. The infant elassei 
were exempted from examination ; the income of the master shoold 
be three times the amount of the grant made to the managers ; and 
that the master should have the first lien upon the amount of the 
grant. We then proved that a large proporticm of the ehildren of 
the independent poor were not under instiiiction ; and further, Mi 
of those under instruction, only about one-fourth were receifiag » 
tolerable degree of education. It was also shown that the religious 
topie was a mere party " dodge," as parents sent their ^ildren where 
they received the beat practical education, irrespective of par^ 
** shibboleths ;** that the schoolmaster is the person most oonsideiea, 
and that he is better paid than the interest of the tax-payer, or Ae 
general cause of education, demands. We conehided by showing 
that the schoolmaster is better paid than any other labomr^ <» 
eq'oal talent and ability in the community. "Omega" says:— 
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** The B/evised Code will, if carried oat, detmorate the wbde 

atandard of public eduottion in tli« conntry. 1st. By giving to the 

papil teacher less instruction during the wh(de of nis five years' 

apprenticeship. 2nd. By withdrawing from the students in training 

colleges all inducements to obtain high certificates of merit, or to 

remain for a second year s residence. 3rd. By putting inferior 

men on to the staff as teachers in training colleges. 4th. By dis- 

ooBTaging the attendance of children in elementary schools, beyond 

twelve years of f^e ; and, 5th, By limiting the work of those schools 

to the routine of reading, writmg, and arithmetic, and virtually 

disaIU>wing all efforts to impart to the children moral and intei- 

lectual discipline, or a knowledge of other subjects." In reply, we 

have to say that" Omega's" secondly, thirdly, and fifthly, are 

simply untrue; for the altered Code distinctly states that ail 

stoaents are eligible to be examined for the Queen's Scholarships, 

which are granted for two years ; the teachers in training colleges, 

and the lecturers, are to be paid by the old Code, and the educaBon 

is not necessarily limited to reading, writing, and arithmetic. The 

Code Bays, these shall be communicated up to a certain standai^ 

before the grant is earned ; or, virtually, it may be worded thus :— 

** Managers of schools and masters, — you may teach what you like ; 

we control you only in one thing.r— the necessary el^oaents of 

education must be taught, up to a certain standard, before we eon- 

ader you have earned the public money. Thus " Omega" may 

teaoh his children Sanscrit if he pleases, but he must not neglect 

thsB " three B»'s," or he loses the public grant. 

Bespecting the instruction of the pup3 teacher, it is required that 
he shall be engaged in teaching in the school thirty hours per week ; 
and fire hours, at least, per week, he shall have special instruction 
from the teacher in subjects to qualify him for tne annual exami- 
nations. In this arrangement we do not see any cause to complain 
^ deficient education. Scholars having once passed the examination 
in Group 4, do not justly entitle the teacher or the managers to a 
ffl?ant in their case, because it is the object of the Committee of 
Council to provide good education for the independent poor, and 
partly to pay for it; but after the age of twelve years, it is 
reasonable to suppose that parents so circumstanced would need to 
&id remunerative employment for their children. At all events, it 
is usual, in manufacturing localities, to expect parents, who can keep 
their children at school to thirteen or fourteen years, to pay for the 
education of their children, without Grovemment assistance, as they 
would be inclined to object to receive it as a charity conferred upon 
ihem in forma pauperis. The signal failure of "Omega" is so 
conspicuous, that we need not further dilate on his errors. 

E. S. has so calmly and so clearly argued in favour of the Hevised 
Code, that we would urge our opponents rather to read his paper m 
extenso, than attempt to give an abstract here. Suffice it to observe, 
that his argument supports well " the object of their lordships to 
render the distribution of the Parliamentary grant for education more 
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simple, more general, and more effeotiye ; and to carry out these 
three ideas of simplicity, xmiformity, and efficiency, it is proposed,— 
1. To make one payment to a school, leaving the managers to make 
their own arrangements with the teachers. 2. To make the 
instruction given, requisite to obtain the grant, uniform throughaiit 
tJie country. 3. To pay the grant in accordance with the effic^atf 
of the school." 

On the contrary, H. K. argues that the Eeport of the Coixmiis- 
sioners, an extract from which we had previously quoted, rig^y 
interpreted, means only that the lower classes are not so highly 
educated, so far advanced in learning, as the higher classes. We 
have no hesitation in saying this is not the correct interpretation of 
the Eeport. The extract runs thus : — " The junior classes in the 
schools, comprehending the great majority of the children, do not 
learn, or learn imperfectly, the most necessary parts of whiat they 
come to learn, — reading, writing, and arithmetic." No person of 
ordinary abili^, and average common seuse, can by any possibility 
put a wrong construction on this extract. As an extract, it is faidy 
made, and its sense is thoroughly complete, without any consider- 
ation of the context. It is not possible to speak in plainer language, 
or to say more clearly that the great majority of children,-^e 
junior classes of the schools, — do not learn what they ought to learn, 
while they are in the junior classes. In other words, t£ey are now 
neglected; and the Commissioners are desirous they should be 
neglected no longer. We reply to H. K. that the possession of 
high-toned morality is not the plea only, made for special political 

Eurposes. With those who only make the plea, the possession is 
requently wanting; but the money, or political interest, is the 
paramoimt moving power. It is not love for the children of the 
poor which is the soul of the agitation against the Code, but the 
united fears that more work will be required, better done than the 
past has proved it to be done, before the public grant is paid oyer 
to the school managers. 

We still affirm that it is an injustice to educate twenty per cent, 
above their station in life, to the utter neglect of the remaining 
eighty per cent., notwithstanding the evasion of H.,K. about the 
" stereotyping of classes ;" and common honesty and justice requires 
we should stand up in defence of the neglected and injured eighty 
per cent.' Why pick one boy in five, and make him a conceited 
coxcomb, and by that act degrade four other boys below the level 
of the pauper and criminal in the elements of education ? Is this 
love for the poor P Is this the way to show high-toned morality in 
the possession of the teacher by the acts of daily duty P Is not this 
a robbery of the most flagrant character, depriving the great bidk of 
the poor of the means of rising from their class P Let these remarks 
be pondered well, let the value of *' general education '* be duly 
considered, and this discussion cannot fail to have been productive 
of good, and to have made the New Educational Code better under- 
stood and better appreciated. L'Ouvbiee. 
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NEGATIYE BEPLY. 

Thb almost tmanimoiis disapproval of the Erevised Code shown 

by the great educational societies, school managers, officials of 

training colleges, and teachers, furnishes, we think, a conclusive 

proof tnat L'Ouvrier is mistaken when he states that " the New 

Code, especially with its recent modifications, is calculated to benefit 

the general education of the poorer classes," and that he " feels 

assured all real friends of education are with him." For if the 

educational societies and school managers are not real friends of 

education, we are solicitous to learn who are, seeing that they have 

devoted much thought, time, and pecuniary aid in Sie promotion of 

the education of the poor, without any other motive than pure 

benevolence, and desire for the progress and prosperity of their 

country. Nor is it fair, either to assert or to insinuate that 

teachers are influenced by mercenary motives in their opposition 

to the Code. As a body, they are, imquestionably, most honourable, 

zealous, and meritorious ; and though they are naturally anxious 

to maintain what they believe to be their rights, they are quite 

ready to assist in the development of any well-matured plan for the 

more complete education of the people. 

It is noteworthy, that althougn the Government, at the beginning 
of the session, made some important modifications in the New Code, 
they failed to secure the support of Parliament ; and being well 
aware that they should be outvoted on a division, they promised to 
make some further, and, as we think, organic changes. These 
alterations are now before us, and are certainly in the right 
direction ; but such successive fundamental modifications furnish a 
conclusively negative answer to the question,—" Is the Minute of 
the Committee of Council on Education calculated to benefit the 
qause of general education ? " 

As we were anxious to observe the temper of the House of 
Commons, we attended the debates, and were not a little struck 
with the fact that the non-official supporters of the Code were 
almost entirely voluntaryists, such as Messrs. Bemal Osborne, 
Leatham, andiaines*— abody of persons who have talked much 
about, but have done little for, the promotion of education ; while 
the opponents of the Code embraced members of aU political parties 
—Conservatives, as Messrs. Walpole and Whiteside; Whigs, as 
Mr. Giles Puller; and Eadicals, as Mr. Forster; the last two 
gentlemen, in particular, being intimately and practically acquainted 
with the whole question. 

Perhaps the most singular feature of the whole agitation is, that 
the statements (in the Iloyal Commissioners' Report), from which 
the Vice-President attempted to show that there was a necessity for 
some important changes in the existing system, have been irre- 

• The reason of their support is obvious. " It is a step in the right direction," 
B&ys Mr. Miall. " The penny will become a halfpenny, the halfpenny will become 
ft farthing, and the farthing nothing at all." 
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fragaMy proved incorreot Tke COTunissioners, it will be re-j 
membered by those who have read the Export, admitted that iho 
children were, on the whole, well taught, in the highest class ; biiifcj 
they asserted that only one in four reached that stage, and that tka 
rest read, wrote, and ciphered imperfectly — a result, one woul£^ 
suppose, unavoidable in the lower classes. " The great majority aJ 
the children do not learn, or learn imperfectly, the most necessarg 
part of what they c<Hne to learn, — ^reading, writing, and arithmetio 
(Eeport, p. 168). This assertion has been of immense value to the 
advocates of the E^vised Code, and it is reported that the Duke of 
Argjle referred to it seven or ei^ht times in the course of a single 
speech. Many persons, thoroughly acquainted with elementary 
schools, were staggered at the allegation, and at lemrth some be^ 
to analyze the statistics upon which it was based, which were prm- 
cipally those of Mr. Norris. These statistics Mr. Birks, by a series 
of elaborate calculations, has found to be incorrect, and the former 
gentleman has admitted his error. So that instead of only oae- 
fourth reaching the first class, it appears that about one-half do so. 
Mr. Norris, we believe, puts it now at 47 per cent. Mr. Martin, by 
an independent process, comes to the same conclusion as Mr. Birks, 
By another return, based on statistics obtained from 317 boys*, 
girls* and mixed schools, in all parts of the country, we find that 
66 '93 per cent, reach the first class, and, what is also very important, 
that in the second class, out of 50 boys* schools, selected indiscrim- 
inately, comjjound rules were worked in 30, and practice, and other 
higher rules, in 16. We must not forget to add that the Government 
admit the mistake just referred to. 

Now the Commissioners themselves declared their opinion, that 
** even under the present condition of school age and attendance, it 
would be possible for at least three-fifths of the children on tiie 
books of the schools to learn to read and write without conscioos 
difficulty, and to perforn* such arithmetical operations as occur in 
the daUy business of life*' (^Report, p. 174); so that, taking the first 
class alone, it is proved that the result which the Commissioners 
believed possible nas been nearly secured by the old system. He 
difierence is not more than one-tenth. But it will be admitted that 
in many schools the children who leave school out of the sec^ond class 
have been fairly educated, and will not forget the instruction they 
have received. Hence we believe that the standard of the Com- 
missioners has been nearly reached, and that, without any change* 
it would have been completely realized in two or three years. 

Well may the question have been put, — " Why is a New Code 
wanted ? 

But, say our opponents, the lower classes are not well taught; 
the master delegates their instruction to the pupil teachers, ana 
they, tlierefore, do not receive proper attention. S. D. tells us 
that " * C.,' to maintain his argument in page 48, should prove that 
the lower classes are improving, instead of referring to inspectors* 
reports, to show that there is improvement in the lower subjects of 
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learning, because the same pupils may have made the improvement 
referred to ;" and again, " The reports of success should be under- 
stood, not of the school generally, but of the higher sections only." 
If we understand the inspectors* reports, they refer distinctly to 
tHe entire school, lower classes as well as higher, and not to any 
particular portion ; and in this view of the subject we are supported 
by Mr. Brookfield's description of an "excellent" and a "fair" 
school, as quoted by the Commissioners (Re^rt, pp. 236-7). 
Hef erring to the latter, he says, " The remaining four or five 
classes would show attainment proportionately graduated from that 
which I have represented as usually belonging to the first :" 
describing the former, he remarks, " The first class, as here repre- 
sented, is only a type of the rest in their several degrees. What- 
ever is taught throughout the school is well taught, and judiciously 
srraduated to each class, according to its measure, down to the 
little inarticulate learners of the alphabet ; unless, indeed, the 
infant school relieve the upper one of these interesting embarrass- 
ments." Clearly, then, Mr. Brookfield tests the character of each 
school as a whole, and that this is the case with the other inspectors, 
we can testify from frequent personal observation, and from copious 
information which we have received. Bearing these statements in 
mind, we feel sure that candid readers will deem it a proof of the 
snccess of the old system that, according to the minutes of 1860-1, 
reading was excellently, well, or fairly taught in 6,679 schools out 
of 7,608 ; writing, in 6,782 out of 7,486 ; and arithmetic, excellent, 
well, or fairly in 6,235, and moderately in 1,115, out of 7,459 schools. 
So distinguished an inspector as Mr. Watkins considers that the 
ignorance of many of our poor children, after passing through 
elementary schools, is not due to neglect. "We know their 
ignorance," says he, "and we know also the cause. It is the 
shortness of school life. You canaot cram into the space of two or 
three years the instruction which ought to occupy five or six. Yet 
this is what is being done now, and must be done so long as the 
present inexorable demands of labour continue." Mr. Bowstead 
believes the existing deficiencies due " solely to the short period of 
children's attendance at school, and the early age at which they 
leave it." 

Any one practically conversant with the internal operations of 
schools must be perfectly aware that the neglect of the lower 
classes is fatal to the success of a school ; for whence are the higher 
classes recruited, except from this source ? Private schools do not, 
as S. D. supposes, supply "many who are pretty well on in their 
education," to elementary schools ; but, on the other hand, those 
who do not get on well at the former are frequently transferred to 
the latter. If, then, the higher classes are properly instructed, the 
only possible inference is that the work is well done throughout the 
school. And this the inspectors, as a body, admit. What basis, 
then, had the Commissioners for their allegations ? The reports of 
their assistants? These gentlemen, it has beea found on inquiry, 

1862. 2 B 
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rei^y examined the sohook at aU, and, when they did exatmine, 
generally limited their questions to the first class. We have, lya^ 
before ^, retoms from 220 schools in the specimen dktriete ^ 
which these gentlemen were sent, and we find ttiat not more thant 
third of the schools were visited at all, and that in about* qnortflr 
only was there the slightest examination. The persons wtio hem 
received and tabulated these returns are quite justified in the ook- 
elusicm they bave reached, ** That the lower classes especially mm 
itoost entirely overlooked by the Assistant Commksioners, even ia 
the schools whi^ they profess to have examined." 

8. D. tells us that ** too much of the certificated teaeber's tnneis 
4aken up with the higher sections— grammar, geography, dmwiDg, 
^. — while the lower ones are left to the pupQ teaohera and otiues, 
generally iU adapted for the work, without strict supM^viaion, kr 
want of tbought&lness and the power of governing." Loose siate- 
ments of this sort may satisfy hasty or prejudiced readers, but k » 
well known that all good teachers take care that the ina^roction is 
suitably graduated throughout the school, and give jjroper care to 
the several classes. It is true enough that the pupil teachers do 
much of t^te teaching in the lower classes, and, taken as a whole, 
they are admirably adapted for their work — ^teach well, and gov«ra 
weU, as abundant statements in inspectors* reports testify. Wc 
referred to Mr. Arnold's opinion in our first article, and we will 
here add tiiat of Mr. Cook: — "They often ccmduct lessons in reading, 
arithmetic, and writing from copies and dictation, better than many 
adult teachers of ordinary abibty, whilst many of them caai teadi 
and examine a large class in grammar, geography, English bistory, 
and the subject-matter of books of general infonnation, wiiitl^ 
waste of time, and greater facility of illustration, than the geoiwralily 
of untrained teachers." 

The fallacy lurks through almost all the (aarguments of tije 
supporters of the New Code, that the inspectors merely inspected 
the schools, and did little or nothing in the way of examinatian. 
"What they regularly do is to examine a fair number of the scholars 
in every class in each subject, and "by this process they €W 
ascertain with great accuracy what is the diaracter of the sdiool, 
particularly as they visit it annually. That this is the best kind of 
examination we have no doubt, and so eminent an authority as Sir 
J. K. Shuttleworth is of the same opinion (see CommissioBers' 
Report, p. 231). By the new arrangement, their time will be ohwflf 
devoted to individual examination in the three E»*8, and they wiUi 
therefore, have little time or inclination to examine in the higher 
subjects. Inspectors are not more self-denying than other morteli; 
and after spending several hours in listening to reading, examimsg 
spelling, and testmg arithmetic, they will hardly be disposed to 
lengthen their stay in order to learn whether the popik are being 
trained in right habits of thought, and are acquiring a fair stock of 
general information. It is not their doty even to ascertain whetiwr 
the children understand what they read,— theirs it is simply to obssrve 
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iiiat the juyenilee ^o imMteriixgly tliroui^ tlie sentences pnt befbfe 
ihem, possibly out of the organ of Mr. Lowe — the Times news- 
paper. Notiee what a rery able writer in Fraser — a gentleman 
evidently master of the whole system, and, if common report be true, 
an «diijcati<mal official of high standing — says on the subject. '' It 
tuniis the inffpeotors into a set of registering clerks, with a mass of 
unute detaus to tabulate^ such a mass as must, in Sir James 
Slnrttlewoith's words, ^necessarily withdraw their attention from the 
areligioQS and general instruction, and from the moral -featxires of 
tiie school.' In fact, the inspector will just hastily glanoe round 
the school, and then he must fall to work at the ' )og«books.' And 
ihis to ascertain the precise state of each individual aoholar's 
soading, writing, and arithmetic. As if there might not be in a 
sohool mdst grave matters -needing inspection and correction, as if 
the whole school ipight not be going wrong, at the san^ time that 
a BQfflber of individual solH>lars mi^ht carry off priiies for reading, 
WTt<dng, and arithmetic ! It is as if ihe general of an army — ^for 
ibe iiMpeetors have been the veritable generals of the educational 
amry — were to have their duties limited to inspecting the men's 
oaortouofa -boxes. The organization of the army is faulty : — inspect 
^a» cartouch-boxes ! The camp is ill -drain ed, the men are ill-hutted, 
there is danger of fever and sickness. Never mind ; inspect the 
esrtouch-boxes 1 But the whole discipline is out of order, and 
needs iiratant Tefomwtion. No matter; inspect the cartoueh- 
boxee ! But the army is beginning a generai movement, and that 
movement is a false one ; it is movmg to the left; when it should be 
moving to the right ; it is going to a disaster. That is not your 
business : inspect, inspect the cartouoh-boxes ! " 

A very objectionable feature of the New Code, and one in which 
there has been no modification so far, is the change of the system of 
pupil teacher apprenticeship, to which we adverted in our opening 
artide. It. 8. maintains that all relation between the Committee of 
Coxmcil on Education and the pt^il teacher is not abandoned, and he 
attempts to prove his assertion by showing that, unless certain con- 
ditions are ndfilled, pupil teachers will not be granted to a school : 
Kwt surely this is no proof that any relation exists between the two 
parties. They are selected independently of Government, and con- 
tinued independently of Government ; all that Government does is 
to verify thpir competency by a y;early examination. But E. 8. 
^eeics to prove that we have fedlen into error when we stated that 
G^emment had substituted, for the five years* apprenticeship to 
the master and managers, an a^eement with the managers, termi- 
nable at six monthn* notice, and he quotes a part of the old 
indentures, by virtue of which the master had the power, provided 
that'the managers consented, of determining the apprenticeship by 
paying the pupil teacher six months' sidary. Now E. 6., if he 
understands the subject, must know perfectly well that the purpose of 
this clause was to enable the teacher to get rid of a hopeJessly 
inefficient pupil teacher, and to relieve the teacher and managers if the 
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scliool WAS closed. The clause was, however, very rarely acted <m. 
'Our experience in such matters is not inconsiderable, and we niwra 
knew a case. Both masters and pupil teachers looked upon 1k 
indentures as binding, and they could always be made legally so, 
ex 'post facto, by having them stamped. Nor was there any difficnlitf 
about the transfer of pupil teachers from one master to anothen, « 
B. S. seems to hint ; a stamped indenture was no obstacle. % 
the New Code, the master, who has chiefly to do with these youtiia, 
has no efficient control over them, so that we are morally sure that 
numerous cases will occur in which a master, trying to exOToiae 
proper authority, will lose his pupil teacher ; and, what is still 
more important, the cases will be Sequent in which a clever lad of 
sixteen or seventeen — at the commencement of the most valuable 
period of his apprenticeship — will be tempted, by the offer of bete 
wages, to abandon his connection with the school. This wouldhave 
often happened under the old system, had it not been for these ?ay 
indentures, which the Vice-President, in the style of a pettifog^pg 
attorney, almost boasted had been hitherto valueless, beetise 
unstamped. S. D. is right enough when he says thai the weddy 
payment of these youths is preferable to a yearly one ; everybody 
admits it, but the insuperable objection to it, on the part of sdiool 
managers, is that they will have to make a certain payment on tlie 
strength of a contingent result. The weight of their objectioiis was 
felt by the Government, and this arrangement is not compidsory on 
the managers. 

B. S. is greatly mistake^ in supposing that " the inhabitants in 
the vicinity of a school, being caUed upon by the managers to «m- 
tribute to its support, will, under the new system, be more likely 
to contribute than at present.** We thought everybody knew that 
such subscriptions are obtained with great difficulty, and that tiie 
onus of sustaining elementary schools falls upon a comparatiyely 
small number of persons. A system which is rashly tampered witi 
is not likely to evoke the liberality of those who have hitherto stood 
aloof. Nor " will the managers possess more power over their 
schools than is at present the case,** for they will not be less im 
from the interference of Government, and will have to pay more 
regard to the caprices of parents, so soon as the latter find that the 
presence or absence of their children on the day of examination will 
affect the school finances. 

S. D. thinks the new arrangements, with respect to certificates, 
beneficial; but it is worth noticing, that the officials of training 
colleges hold a very different opinion. They reasonably argue, that 
all incentive to hard work on the part of the abler men will be 
removed when only one kind of certificate is awarded, and thafcfew 
will remain in a college two years if no pecuniary benefit accraes. 
Yet the Committee of Council evidently contemplate a two JWR 
course. It may be true, as S. D. states, that occasionally a tod- 
class certificates master is better than a first ; but, from a very large 
and comprehensive experience, we fearlessly assert that, as a rule, 
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those who hold the higher certificates are the best instnictOrs, and 
hare the best schools. 

We do not care to argue about the vested rights of teachers, but 
we maintain that they are amply justified in aUeging that Grovem- 
ment has broken faith with them : no hint was ever thrown out 
that the continuance of the money value of the certificate was un- 
certain, and all arrangements had the air of permanence. So long 
ago as 1848, the Committee of Council addressed a letter to their 
inspectors relative to the certificate examinations, in which were the 
following sentences, among others to the same efiect : — 

" For the first time, from 800 to 1,000 schoolmasters will be assembled, by the 
invitation of the Government of this country, as candidates for the formal recog- 
nition of their capacity to instruct the humbler classes of her Majesty's subjects, 
and, as a consequence of such reco^ition, to receive immediaiely from the State <m 
amwd stipend, proportioned to their merits and exertions. . . . It is im- 
portont that the assembled candidates should be impressed with a conviction of 
the Anxiety of the Government to elevate the position of the elementary teacher, 
by qualifying him to occupy a hij;her position, and by rewarding his more efficient 
services with superior emoluments. . . . Government is anxious to recognize 
every legitimate claim on the public resources for their pwper remuneration. . . . 
YoQ. may anticipate that this honest application of patronage to the encouragemeift 
of public education will tend to promote sincerity among all classes, and to establish 
a just confidence in those who rule." (Minutes of Committee of Council, 1847-8 
vol. i., p. 108.) 

Surely teachers, hearing or reading such language, might rea- 
sonably suppose that the certificate arrangement was permanent ; 
and their conviction was strengthened by a regulation of a much 
later date, by which the rank of the teacher's certificate was raised 
or lowered every five years^ according to his success or inefficiency 
as an educator. 

Were it not so serious a matter for them, teachers could not fail 
to be amused by such prophets as ** L'Ouvrier " and others, who, 
understanding their interests better than they themselves do, 
allege that they will not be losers, pecuniarily, by the New Code. 
The prophets prophesy at random, and spurn careful calculation, 
or run over a plausible, but fallacious, estimate put forth by the 
Grovernment ; the teachers appeal to hard facts, and find that they 
will be heavy losers. This is very decidedly the case in schools 
which are classed as excellent. While writing this article, a master 
of an exceedingly large and flourishing school writes to us, stating 
that under the Old Code they obtained £200 ; under the unmodified 
Beyised Code it would have been from £70 to £75 ; under the 
thrice Revised Code, about £130. In three other moderately sized 
schools, which have been tested since this last modification, the 
average loss is about £34. Plenty of statistics of this character 
could be brought forward if necessary. Upon whom will this 
loss fall? First, and principally, on the teacher. So much for the 
Code as regards the interests of teachers. 

B. S. mentions the simplification of the system of grants as one of 
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the benefits of the Bevised Code. Thit oonld hwe been em&f 
secured under the old system; for much of the oompliestieii 
was unneaessary, and was, spite of remoastranoe, pernsted in 
by some of the officials. Sir J. K. Shutt)ew<»1ii demes that there 
is any serious difficulty in this matter, and Mrv Sentov^ one of the 
Boyal Commissioners, almost sneers at such an allegation, being 
aerioudy alleged. But will simplification be secured eveaa. by (he 
l^oe-reyised Code F Certainly not ; for remonstrances in lef^ 
to examinations will not be infii^quent; and if the Code is to 
be fairly aud honestly worked, every sdidttr who passes- a gireo 
standard ought to be registered by Government, else we shall ht?e 
children passing from one school to another, and securing for 
the schools a money grant, without having reached a higher stand- 
ard than that which they attained in a previous year. H^iee, 
one critic asserts justly, that it will lead to far greater complexi^it 
the central office, unless the Government are prepared to 
teachers to the temptation of passing a child in the same 
as that which he attained a year before in another schooL 

H. S., and others, seem to think that a considerable merit of ttie 
Cojie is the favour* it shows to evening schools ; but all who 
have investigated this part of the subject know that, not the worR, 
but the better educated of the children who have attended' the 
elementary schools become pupils in the former, and that we cannot 
expect any considerable extension of primary education by this 
means. Moreover, if teachers do liieir duty in the day schools^ ikej 
will have neither the physical stamina nor the mental activity ^^ch 
will enable tiiem to lengthen their scholastic labours. Nor should 
it be forgotten, that if they conduct such schools, t^e pupQ teachers 
will suffer thereby, as the master will be considered to have paid 
sufficient attention to them, if he places them among the pupils 
of this school, whom the Government, at least, contemplate as being 
very imperfectly educated. 

The utter ignorance which !R. S. shows on some parts of this great 
question is a proof of the folly of persons discussing subjects which 
tney do not understand. He appears to have read a little on the 
subject, and to have obtained a copy of the Code, and then he con- 
sidered himself equal to proving that principals of colleges, bishopS) 
clergy, school managers, and schoolmasters, erred when "they 
aU saw, or fancied that they saw, something detrimental to their 
interests in the provisions of the Bevised Code." His very second 
paragraph is wrong as to a matter of fact, for, notwithstanding the 
statement of Earl Granville, the " first outburst of indignation' did 
not subside when the provisions came to be impartially discussed. 
If the indignation was not so loudly expressed, it became mow 
deep. But it is not on this point that we wish to expose his wast 
of knowledge. It is in reference to Articles 22 and 29 of the Jew 
Code, which he, unquestionably, supposes are novel features. Had 
he simply looked at the foot-notes of the Code, he would have seen 
that Articles 22 — 37 are repeated from the Old Code, with tiie 
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exception of sliglit rerbal alterat;ioii8. So, also» he is wrong when 
ke states that "the New Minute provides in a better manner 
for the comfort and convenience both of teachers and scholars/' foe 
the provisions of which he gives a summary from Article 46 are not 
novelties, as he would lead his readers to think. We suppose he 
nevem reads foot-notes, otherwise he would have observed these 
wxMnds: — "This article is a practical interpretation of Article 15 
^%tpra, and, although not contained in the Code of 1860, expresses 
thie practice under it> except the liitter part of paragraph (e), and the 
pari^^aph (/).* 

We beliere thak we have met most, if not dl, the arguments 
of the advocates of the Eevised Code ; but we consider that the 
fact of a double revision of this very Code, as we stated in th« 
be^nning of this paper, furnishes the best negative to the question 
originally propounded. 

The Code has been so doctored, that hardly any of its character- 
istie features remain. The parent evidently repudiates the paternity^ 
aaad no longer fondly dandles it before the public. Educators^ see 
difficulties, inconsistencies, and injustice in the working, and deny 
that it will prove more efficacious than its sbandoned and much 
mali^ed predecessor; and, therefore; we think tha,t the wisest 
course the Government can adopt, — "a consummation dlevoutly 
to be wished," — is to sing the requiem over Mr. Lowe's unfortunate 
oflfepring, and to continue the administration of the grant under the 
Old Cooe, giving their mspeetors, at the same time, special instruct 
tions to- pay close attention to the examination of all the classes in 
the elementary subjects of instruetion. C. 



BRITISH POETEY— THE DEAMA. 

In England, about the time of Shakspeare, a new avenue was 
-opened to fame, and a new standard erected, and numerous induce- 
ments held out, with tempting promises of lavish praise, to all 
adventurous, able-minded men. It was then that the glory of 
literature began to call together nobles, knights, and you-and-I 
sort of men, to join in the new crusade on ignorance — a war muoh 
holier than the holy war — a war calling into action the heroism of 
patience, toil, and self-denial, without which literature utterly 
fails — the noblest of heroisms, the very perfection of manliness. 
This great awakening found expression more in the poetry of new 
hopes and aims, than in the prose of a full experience ; and thus 

* The former of these additions requires another inspector's report before the 
.grant eaa be withheld ; the latter refors to the signing of receipts. 
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we find that the proportion of poetry to prose was much higher 
than in later times; as, indeed, the prpportion is alwaya smiek 
greater in the youth, either of a literature or an individu^. Af» 
and experience diminish poetic fervour, whilst they strength^ 
wisdom, and enlarge all moral attributes. 

There is a list of two hundred and thirty-three BritiaJi poeU 
contemporaneous with Shakspeare (forty major, and one hundred 
and ninety-three minor), of whom a caustic writer of the samo 
period exclaims : — ''I lothe to speak it, every red-nosed rhjioester 
IS an author ; every drunken man's dream is a book ; and he whoae 
talent of little wit is hardly worth a farthing, yet layeth about him 
so outrageously, as if all Helicon had run through his pen : in a 
word, scarce a cat can look out of a gutter, but out starts a hidf- 
penny chronicler, and presently a proper new ballet of a st^^ai^ 
sight is indited." Human frailty was the same then as now. 

The birth and death of many ^thoughts, in many books, is as 
much a matter of every-day occurrence as the being bom, seen, and 
forgotten, of earth's successive millions of inhabitants. Why should 
commonplace thoughts live any more than commonplace menP and 
yet why should not both have their natural term of life P Without 
an army, who could be a general? and without a host of writcff^ 
who could be a chief? From the vast army of the adventorous 
intellects of his time Shakspeare arose, the Coeur-de-Lion of the 
new Crusade; and as if to teach that the god-like powers witli 
which the mind of man is gifted are not the result of maa's 
attainments, but of God's endowments, we find that no man since 
his time has equalled, or, indeed, been deemed worthy of coBi- 
parison with him as the poet of the passions of humanity. The 
"breath of life" shows its divinity in such men as he. The "dust 
of the ground" may look much blacker in its human lineaments 
than it really is, because of the bright light of this Divine breath 
burning in its heart ; for small sins seem large when seen on the 
hill-top of genius. But to Shakspeare's honour be it spoken, ihat, 
so far as is authentically known, no such dark shadows deface his 
fame ; and in his writings so gracefully do his virtues agree with 
his genius, that even now, after a reign of three centuries, his 
example still sways and leads the tone of England's literature. 

Time is a vigilant and unflinching conservative, never permittin^c 
true genius to die, either in its effect upon, or in the memory of the 
world; erecting its successes into lighthouses upon the coasts of all 
the ages, to be for ever Hope's signals and Heaven's memorials ; 
for we need such signals to teach us, and such memorials to influence 
us. After all, only that which has the hue of heaven upon it can 
endure upon earth, — the soul, its visions, and its memories. 

Science, philosophy, art, all savour of earth. Poetry, the highest 
development of mind, is nearer to the mind of the hereat'ter. *' JS ow" 
is written on all our pleasures, fortunes, and labours — ** Fob evbb" 
is written on the mind ; for is not the mind its own eternity P 
Who, then, can say that poetry, teaching, as it does, the highest 
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moral tniths, based upon religious duty, in the pleasantest as well 
afi the most eflfective manner, is but tbe music of a sigh, the 
BU^ician of a momentary joy, a song in the wilderness H Is it 
not" rather the haren to which hasten many a helmless thought, 
there to find guidance and good aid P Is it not the standard of 
Biany a noble aim, and, therefore, the cause of many a noble deed ? 
In England we hold three names as such standards, — Shakspeare, 
Milton, Tennyson. Their followers, good men and true, are many. 
Our nati<m's thoughts fall into unison with theirs ; our modes of 
expression are moalded to theirs ; and our deeds, perhaps unknown 
to our8elves,-are but embodiments of their ideals. We cannot love 
without becoming like our beloved. This Christianity attests ; and 
as the followers of "the first true Gentleman that ever breathed" 
become gentle and spiritually-minded, so the admirers of the 
genius of true manliness, be it discovered in the words or the deeds 
o# another, follow willingly, and to some degree faithfolly, in his 
£[>otf>rint8. 

The vigour infased into dramatic poetry by Shakspeare has, to 
tlie present day, lost nothing of its freshness ; and the present 
state of the drama, although with one or two exceptions degenerate, 
shows that in choosing this form of expression, Shakspeare wielded 
not only the most powerfol, but also the most popular means of 
influencing and educating his fellow-men. For one who reads and 
remembers Milton's magnificent descriptions of angel life, of 
heaven, of Eden, and of hell, hundreds see read and know by heart 
Shakspeare's pictures of human life, with its many joys and 
sorrows. This surely must be because men more easily appreciate, 
and, therefore, more fully love, the picture of their own, than they 
do the ideal of any higher life. Nevertheless, men may be taught 
bow to climb the hill, and s6e the vision, by studying well the 
seerets of the way ; by knowing how to discern between nature 
and passion, and how to be the servant of the one, but the master 
of the other. This must be : for so long as man is ignorant of the 
extent of his own foUy, or of the possible in life, the way to all high 
intellectual truth is impwietrably barred. 

Shakspeare taught the world this lesson, and still teaches. 
Moreover, the universal admiration given to him is no foolish 
rhapsody. After the lapse of three centuries, a man's words must 
be wise if they even live ; but their wisdom is far above the price of 
rubies, if, after such a lapse, they still are chief among the many, 
the oracles of our literature, the glory of our language. His genius 
was not sullied by lavish praise, such as now-a-days totally drowns 
acknowledged talent, and clouds with egotism its most brilliant 
efforts. 

The quiet, hard-working man went to sleep in his quiet native 
village, and was laid to rest unobtrusively in his village church, 
knowing not that every word, memory, and relic of his should 
henceforth be prized for all ages — so eager is a loving world to try 
to realize, as existing in its midst, the material brother-presence of 
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one whose work is a part of the mind i]BiTen»l». aad ike heaci 
hoarded treasure of every man. 

One ardent wish mnst posaess the mind of every lover o£ hii^m^ 
tore, that the year eighteen hundred asd aiaty-feor, the tnoentoBflup 
of Sl^epeare's birtii, may be the signal £or t^ eomplete ole anaiM 
of our drana from all its impurities, the eomplete aimihilatioa of aft 
degrading; moek-dramatio men and thii^, and tlxe eompletB 
establi^iment of saob. places of rational, moral, imtellectual aaKos** 
ment as shall give the true dram« a name above the namo (tf 
theatre, clown, or ehcurlataa. Will none comie £c«wsrd ta rooano 
from the hands of fast men, idlers, and roriea, a power tiliat ahoay 
rank first in ouar education, as well ae in our pleasures ; that akoM 
he the exponent of true taste and culture, rather than, aa it now ii^ 
the painted doorway of sin, the introduction, to pleasures- delieioiifl^ 
but destruotiTely delusive ? 

For men of taste, culture, and religious zeal, to stii%, q«otev aoil 
•eulogize a man's writings, and suffer, at the same time, the isepea* 
aentation of his dramas to be altogether encinded with inflmenoes 
degrading and destructive, is neither manly nor humane ; axui afta 
such neglect, to rail at the evil which their own listleasness hm 
allowed to attain such a gigantic stature, is infinitely more foolish aad 
«inmanly. We* shun the dram shop, and righteously pity the poor 
weak mortals who resort to it ; but we relish our wine tdken- in the 
aimotity of our own home, good English Pharisees as we are, Bi 
Hke manner, we sit at our snug fireside, the walls around us liaad 
with books, and our three or four-guinea Shaki^»eare befd^e «»> 
piously pitying and sanctim<miously condemnBi^ those who, too 
poor, or too poorly educated, to enjoy literature in books, frequant 
the theatre, there to obtain, in grosser and more palpable f&au, 
what we in our quiet study relish and enjoy. 

The theatre, as it is, cannot be vindicated; but we may net 
wrong any by pointing out its defects^ or suggesting: a remedy. It 
is not the enactment, but the nHmTier of enactment, that beajcs evil 
influence *, and just as many men and. women go to other plaeas^ 
with profession and purpose at variance, so they frequent theatret* 
knowing that other excitement, beside that of a highly iatellectoal 
character, is added to the legitimate object of its profession.; and 
thus, both the theatre and its frequenters, being blmd to their tsiie 
interests, fall into the diteh together. 

We cannot, as good men and true, give honest admiration to 
Shakspeare as the author of plays, if we iSlew the playing to become 
an evil. Let us either at once condemn or conscientiously admire 
him. The principal pastime of a great nation ought to claim more 
than our curse ; it should be well understood that it might be wefi 
cleansed, and become, instead of a by- word, a blessing — just as the 
pugilism of our very indefensible " members of the ring " mw be 
raised from its brutality to a science of health. It is un^ur to 
eondemn< what we have never tried to reclaim or remedy. 

Although we may feel that to read a ^y is better ia every sense 



than to see it represented, others think and act differently, and 
have a perfect right to do so. The finest touches of true poetry 
cannot be given dramatlcaUy on a stage. A poetic thougnt has 
-often a world of meaning hidden behind its words; and only 
reflection, aided by the imagination, can realize the fullness of its 
heAUtfy. A tim^ n^y come when theatricalt representation G^all 
cease altogether, and men^ as readers^ enjoy mental pleasures with- 
out the aid of theatrical art. Just as is evident in public speaking, 
preaching, and oratory generally, it declines in influence and 
popularity in proportion as the love of reading becomes more 
general. The boisterous world is being schooled into obedience to 
Sie universal law; marching each day nearer to the empire of 
wisdom, along the highway of silence. Brahma has for his claim 
to wisdom, and his chief attribute of greatness^ that for three 
thousand years he never spoke a- word, but ^rovemed'. the universe 
in silence. OiviHaed manwiH be nearest civilized perfection when, 
in the silent depths of his own mmd, and of the mind ojT God as 
revealed in the world, and of the minds of men great and good, he 
can find an infinity of enjoyment, surpassing far the pleasures that 
minister to the eye and tilie ear — ^when he shall be able to realize 
and appreciate the ideals of others without requiring the feeble aid 
of art-effects. 

Poetry cannot be represented. Although we can trap the sun- 
beam, and show that there is something material in it, we cannot 
trap the thousand memories, hopes, fears, and delights, — ^that crowd 
into some poetic thought that touches the secret spring of oiir 
S3ttn|«tby, — and clothe them in tinsel, to please a wondering nmlti^ 
tttde. One death-bed scene breaks many hearts^ but what heart 
ever broke over an imaginary woe P Love makes holy whatever*!* 
may touch, but what reverence can come out of the love that comfts 
the aniles' and tear»^ of an- unflympajthizing audience R The prattle 
of a little ehild makes old age forget its many winters, and live 
agmn in the memories that a- look or* a^ tone awakens ; but how esA 
Idkis^ be done to order ? So that ultimately, when experience' and 
wis^i^m have increased, we shall refer less to others for our misery, or 
tnifift less to others for our* pleasure. Thus the drama, Ihough great 
in its- past and present influence, may not in the future have so great 
St fame, because it will be more a study, and less a pastime. !Nevei«- 
thdeas, it may be more a success. 

Shafeyeare's name will always be the first in dramatic literature, 
it woul(i be mocking our readers to give extracts from writing*, 
which not to know is not to be an Englishman. To select any isolated 
portion, and praise it, would be to look at one star in the summer 
mdni^ht, when a million more are dazzling the eye. When 
Sheridan was shown a volume of the " Beauties of Shakspeare,** he 
4»ked, " But where are the other eleven P '* M ilton was "like a star 
Ihat dwelt apart," but Shakspeare was " himself alone ;" peculisHrin 
his art and his influence ; powerful in his sway over the intellectual 
world ; simple, unaffected', unegotistic, and with a merciftil freedom 
lifom swfcasm, a» all his admirers and vindicators should be. — P. Gr. 
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THE STUDY OF NATUEE: ITS PLEASUEES AND 
ADVANTAGES. 

" All-potent Nature! o*er the heart of man, 
How, by a thousand and ten tboosand ties 
, Of subtlest textare, yet more strong than links 

Of adamant, dost thon preserve thy reign! 
How, with each returning spring, revive 
His native instinct, — mangre all the wiles 
Of artificial life, renew the taste 
Derived from our first parents, when they culled 
The flowers of Eden! Wide thou spread'st for him 
Thy vast munificence, and with a sound 
That wakes and warms his spirit, bid'st him come 
To worship at thy shrine, by mountain-t<^ 
Forest, or ocean. Loud thy welcome voice 
Swells in the breeze; it carols in the woods, 
It murmurs in the stream, it peals more loud 
In thunders, billows, cataracts, and storms. 
Celestial music! echoing to the heart. 
And tingling every nerve with extasy." 

To see other lands, other aspects of Nature, other species of the 
human race, other habits and manners, and to experience the in- 
numerable deliehts to be found in contemplating the beauty and 
symmetry of this fair world of ours — in short, to travel, has been 
one of our earliest and most cherished wishes. Though we hftTe 
never had the happiness of gratifying this desire to any extent, it 
is not- on that account weakened, but rather whetted, hy the shght 
sips of pleasure we have obtained, and the imagination is the more 
active as to what the feelings are which the traveller must experi- 
ence. This taste for Nature has been nourished and strengthened 
in various ways. The pen of the traveller, the pencil of the painter, 
the glowing mind of the poet, and the little that w^ have been per- 
mitted to look into Nature's own volume, have all contributed to 
awaken pleasing fancies, and to increase the longing for this gratifi- 
cation, yfe have, therefore, often pondered on what must be the 
sensations of those who have been fortunate enough to behold the 
wisdom and goodness of the Greater, as displayed in the varied 
pages of that magnificent volume written with His own hand ; and 
m this paper we have noted a, few of the pleasures (for they are m- 
numerable, and Protean in appearance, according te the nature and 
temperament of the beholder) that await the student of Nature, 
and a few of the benefits to be derived for our career in time and 
for our preparation for eternity. 

The love of Nature is instinctive in the heart of man. It wis 
infused into his being at creation, and amidst all the troubles* 
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vexations, and turmoils of life, that hopefal and pleasing instinct is 
never wholly eradicated. It reveals itself in exuberance in youth, 
dwells in calm strength in manhood, and still maintains its position 
amid the feebleness and decay of old age. It is not confined to culti- 
vated minds alone. It is found in the breast of the peasant, as well as 
in that of the peer. It revels sometimes in the humble cottage in as 
much beauty and purity as in the palatial mansions of the rich and 
powerful. It exists even in those dark dens of iniqidty whose 
inmates never beheld the pure rays of heaven, or saw the glorious 
expanse of the Creator's works. A course of debauchery, and a 
life of poverty, misery, and guilt, though they may weaken, cannot 
annihilate its hold on the human heart ; and let man be ever so far 
degraded and sunk in the depths of crime and wretchedness, if he 
exhibit a love, however weak, for Nature's face, all is not debased, 
all is not lost. There is yet a spark of good within him, that may 
in time work towards a wholesome result. This feeling was im- 
planted in the human bosom for great, wise, and beneficent purposes, 
and, if rightly cherished, wiU subserve the end for which it was 
designed. Its purity may be tainted, its influence checked and 
weakened, and its presence apparently unfelt, nevertheless that seed 
of heavenly sowing is still there, — dormant but indestructible. 

Nature never deceives the heart that loves her. Hers is no 
niggard hand in dealing out the treasures with which she aboimds. 
She gives freely, she holds out to us, she invites us to partake, and 
we only require to accept the proffered invitation. She unfolds 
her riches to the seeker, fills his mind with knowledge, leads him 
on from joy to joy, and impresses his soid with calmness and 
heauty. She draws away his thoughts from the created to the 
dreator, germinates kindlier and purer feelings in his breast, so that 
eares, slanders, sneers cannot uproot his faith that all he beholds is 
full of blessings and beauty. No misfortunes and miseries foUow in 
her train, no hopes early blighted, no blasted happiness, no cruel 
deception, like the Dead Sea apple, of which the appearance is said 
to be beautiM and tempting, but in the mouth turns to bitterness 
and ashes, — ^no, none of these are her productions ; all are bright, 
pleasant, and sweet. 

Travel is one of the most pleasing and profitable means of recrea- 
tion that one can engage in. If properly employed in seeing and 
^tud^ng Nature (for that is the sigmfication we wish to attach to 
travel), the pleasure and benefit derived wiU be immense. The 
intellect wiU be improved and strengthened, the imagination wiU 
acquire a hvelier, richer, and more vigorous power, and the judg- 
ment will become more discriminating and correct in its conclusions. 
The taste will be cultivated, the poetic tendency nurtured, and the 
whole mental faculties increased and invigorated. Travel is also 
*t)f exceeding influence in forming our habits, tendencies of character, 
tastes, and pursuits. It will rub off our comers and peculiarities, 
refine our coarser tastes and inclinations, give us a more enlightened 
and comprehensive view of things, create more hberal feelings. 



iaatil genial and beaeyoleiit notiras, juid ibflber a ^emmg 
twn for all tliftt is beautilil m l^atiure and Art. 

Travel is gawwJly undertal^en for one of iisaee BOiBOsesr— 4ar 
the psomotion of Soience o^ Ari; ; for pkaeure, ana 4Ae )ii*l»liiiit 
amy of rSunperfUions time ; or for like jbealiag of wonnda oa«aad *ky 
Uighted fl^^tiona <«r death. f)or eaoh aad all of ^aae yaiuwci ha 
a ietaato. adequate to the demand. For the mind thmtkiic ^fttt 
knowled^ her stordiouie is ever open aad leschaiistless ; Smt At 
fileasuve-«eek^ her raules, beautiea, and ^oikden adre nafaiUa^ ; and 
%o ,the poor -atdoken heak, filled witii affietiaa And deajMUTt A» 
gently admiiuatasB a healing balm, that ateals away ikitmluarp paagi 
ere the eu^Swer is aware «f it. No nmtier what sMiy be the 'Objeot 
^ the ixavwU^ in aeeking h^ assiatanee, whether me aoeamakraoa 
of iknowled^e, i^e pu;tting 'to flight of that b«i^bear ^tmui, «r ibe 
^ueJliog of the " soul's .deep floods of woe,*' — if his mind be properly 
oultiyated, and possessed of a taste eapable of appra^tkng the 
eharms revealed, his feelings enjoy one oontinuens sense of deHg^ 
at the '* maffic Ime of beauty, ever varying, ever new." He views 
la glorious Xandacape, a wondrous masterpieee, a work in mhkk 
beauty, symmetry, and harmony prevail uiougbomt, and iii wkiA 
nothing of orudeness or imperfection appears. From the tiaieBt 
line to the mightiest sweep of the Limner's hand, all rev«al the 
unerring power, wisdcnn, and goodness of ita . Almi^ty oMise. 

*' A mighty page, 
In its primeval lustre, here displays 
The glories of the Eternal," — 

With what delight he gazes «n its transemideBt tbeanties I ficiw 
his heart throbs, and his emotions seem -to owvpower him I His 
breast expands with rapture, his tongue fails in poartraying hit 
^elifigs ; but his eyes, m adoration and gratitade, ^ Iocmi: up «ii 
j^di, and ihank his Gx>d for all." What a spkndid panorama! 
What beauteous variations in eoloor, form, magnitude, and grandeor 
compose this magnifleent whole I Here moontaans (dett^eet in tibe 
§Meeibiojis, and first to cateh the we) rise in hoary giran&iar : daak, 
gigantic pines clothe their ruggea sides ; catura<^ rush in roarrag 
toErents ^m their breasts ; chasms aad preeimees divide i^eir 
i^oMfxy cliffs : their giant pealcs rest in " ai^ul smmiMr ;" and ^ 
kingfy pinnade in sublime majesty towers aloft, eavdoned in ^kmds, 
or stands udOLCOvered, a8 if in '* ceverenee of some invkible «uperi<tf."^ 
What grandeur, strength, and sublimity iJiey possess, and how ikef 
sink man to n<MJxing in comparison, aad compel him to feel hit 
insignificanee ! The impressive, almost dr^Bulful eileaee that 
surrounds them, the ages that have aroUed over them, th^ anment 
and venerable appearance, and their towivring 'forms, all impress the 
beholder with an awe, wonder, and admiration impossible to «oii- 
eeive. Their unlnroken atillness and immutability through 4ee 
lapse of centuries almost lead the mind to beHeite ihm^ "«nd tiiey 
wUl ha^e none," ik&t *' eternity" is otan^oed opon thair vaokisal 
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leaks.. WJiat a contrast they present to those grim eastellatefll 
Falls that orown ihe summit, and almost seem to have taken 
oot on their frowning cliffs ! In ruins, yet massive, tbey tell a 
ale of former greatness. Ivy and lichen overrun their decayed 
)attlement8, and owls and hats are the only occupants of their once 
aagnifioent and crowded halls. Their mutterings alone disturb 
&e perpetual silence that reigns through those deserted chambers. 
Mice 1^8 K»y rendezvous of youth and beauty, and the moanings 
of the wind form a mournful and solemn contrast to the merry peals 
of laughter that once filled them with gladness. They convey an 
instructive lesson to the earnest observer, mdicate the nothingness 
of man's works compared with those of the Almighty, and constrain 
him to bow his head in humility, confessing the sentiments of the 
poet, — 

" Works of man 
Are fra^U bubbles on the tide of time, — 
They buret and disappear; but Nature stands 
Unchanged, impertehable, aye the same." 

At their sheltering base the fertile valley stretdies out its peacefol 
expanse, distant hills enclose it on either side, and far away the 
blue depths of great ocean's self roll in unchangeable majesty, as 
"when first they gushed new from Creation's urn." But still the 
mountains are the magnet of his soul, and to them his eyes revert, 
and in them he loeka for Nature's more impressive scenes. Here 
he watches the slow gliding glacier, with paoe oreeiping yet irre- 
sistible, ceaselessly pursuing its course, and aevosring whole villages 
in its onward march. There he gazes with wonder and dread at 
tiie mountain ayakmohe, whose weU-poised fonn even the human 
voice might disturb, unchain its terrific power, and loose it on its 
path of devastation and death. !Now he stands admiring the 
thundering cataract, and anon he gazes in silent awie on those 
mighty safety-valves provided by a beneficent Creator for the pre- 
servation of the human race, whose lurid throats belch forth those 
liquid volumes, and whose groanings and heavings reveal the terrifio 
conflict within. Bat we may not notice the grand and striking sights 
whieh would be presented to man's gaze, nor may we endeavour 
to give utterance to the emotions experienced in their contempla- 
tion. It would be well-nigh impossible. For at such a time the 
sensations of the soul are indefinable, its powers are unchained, and 
all its faculties entranced in silent wonder and admiration. Well 
might the traveller exclaim, " Who would renounce the boundless 
store of charms which Nature to her votary yields ?" 

Multitudinous as the sensations are which possess and agitate the 
breast in beholding the " wondrous works of G-od," there are two, 
whieh we think, must always be in the ascendant,— admiration of 
their glories, and adoration to their Eternal cause. His infinity, 
omnipotence, and omnipresence cannot fail to strike even the most 
carelea observOT. None but an Almighty hand could regulate the 
oeei^, guide t^e light«ing^« course, or restrain the fuiy of the 
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volcano ; and none but an everywhere present Deity could wateb 
over or preserve the wide extent of throbbing life. He 

" Lives through all life, extends throngh all extent, ' 

Spreads undivided, operates unspent.** 

Nature teaches many a lesson. Hers is indeed a varied i^ 
instructive page. She not only communicates wisdom for tiiid 
world, but she also has stores of precious truths, truths of inestimaUt 
value, truths even in every leaf and flower, which, if rightly, ijh 
terpreted and improved, 

" Will lead us from earth's fragrant sod, 
To hope, and holiness, and God.** 

"We say, she teaches many a varied lesson; but the grand, a]|l- 
pervading lesson, the lesson imprinted on all her works, is, {w 
life is but a " fleeting vapour ;*' that time is but a probation m 
eternity; that the sands of our life are fast trickling away; ^ 
that ere long we too must take our departure into the **8ilept 
land." The bright, fragrant flowers, meet emblems of man's exiai- 
«nce, admonish us by their fate, — 

" Blooming so fair in morning's beam. 

Passing at eve away." - « 

The desolated remains of time-worn ruins, whose walls onee'^ 
<;losed the vicour and loveliness of life, but now crumbling uimef 
the hand of decay, warn us ; the majestic forest, standing dark and 
silent, whose depths were God's first temples, warn us; the hti^ 
mountains, with their towering peaks, aU pointing upward like w) 
many g^antic fingers, warn us ; the ebb and flow of the res^ee^ 
vraves, symbolizing the coming and going of human life, wamiui'; 
the alternate renewal and decay of aU creatioD, death and Kfe 
mutually pressing upon each other, warn us ; and all Nature takes 
up the thnlling thought, and urges the warning plea, — ^Life — 

" 'Tis a bubble, 'tis a sigh. 
Be prepared, man, to die." 

Aeeow, 



A School Qeogrwphy. By James Cornwell. Thirty-first Editiop. 
London : Simpkin, Marshall, and Co. 
That this book has, in a short time, been issued in thirty^nie 
editions, is a pleasing fact ; for it may be taken as a proof thi^be 
study of geography is widening. This book is full, well arraiged, 
and brought up, in point of information, to the present day. XfriB a 
treasure-house of facts about the globe we inhabit, and, &om kmig 
an extensive index, is quite capable 4>f beiiig used as a miniititwe 
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Stieetteer. Perliaps the work errs on the side of oyer-fiubdiyision ; 
but this is a fault, if it is one, which is advantageons for practical 
teaching. The closely laid together masses of detail, the distinct 
divisions held to throughout the book, and the acumen displayed in 
Bfettin^ the fewest possible words to convey the information in- 
tended by the author, are striking. If any one of our readers has 
neglected his geographical education, this work would, we should 
dtmk, soon entice and enable him to make good his deficiencies. It is a 
good, useful, full, practical,carefully-prepared text-book of geography. 

A School and College History qf England, By J. C. Cubti8,B.A. 
Third Edition. London : Simpkin, Marshall, and Co. 

" In those," says Owen Eelltham, "who shall rightly and well 
relate the occurrences of states and kingdoms, there is required 
much more than makes up an ordinary man. Th^ ought to be 
snperlatively intelligent, diligently industrious, and incorruptibly 
sincere ; neither driven by fear, nor led by flattery." " The principal 
aim of him who writes a history should be truth, and to relate 
whatever is deserving of notice, whether it be of good, or wheti^er 
it be of ill. He who writes what is false, tells a lie in the face of 
the world, and deceives posterity. He is the worst of aU ill 
limners, for he draws the mind amiss." These remarks on the 
canons of historic literature will convince any reader of the acct^racy 
of Macaulay's assertion, that " to be a really great historian is, per- 
haps, the rarest of intellectual distinctions." Some may object that 
these remarks apply more to original writers than to those who 
mnst only industriously read and judiciously abridge ; but few who 
have reflected on the meaning of these words will doubt that an 
effective historian, for any purpose, must combine in himself the 
kborious accuracy of the chronicler and some of the conceptive 
power of the poet. 

In school and college histories, as these have been ordinarily 
written, there has been too little forth-putting of this realizing 
power — the only power by which a unique and graphic wholeness 
can be eiven to the history of a people, and the life of a nation can 
he reaa like a biography rather than an inventory. This book, 
the author of which is at present wholly unknown to us, comes 
▼ery near our ideal of what a good, useful compend of English 
liistory should be. The " Vice-Ppincipp-l and Lecturer on History 
in the Training College, Borough Eoad, London," for such, we 
leam from the title-page, is the position Mr. Curtis holds, is a man 
of no ordinary grasp of mind, and seems to be largeli^ endowed 
with the constructive faculties ; for he has written a mstory full, 
yet terse, accurate, and concise; care^Uy-dated, yet flowingly- 
Wimposed ; thoughtful, impartial, pleasant, and rich in information. 
Jhe best authorities have been consulted, understood, and used; 

It an active intelligence, self-balanced and judiciously selective, 

tended over the perusal of the great historians, and a wisely- 
^ scheme has been ably filled up. While Kemble, Palgrave, 
2c 
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Lappenbturg, and Tomer have been oollated for the &ucon periodl 
lingard nnd Mackintosh for Early English events; Proude ai 
Maeanlay for the times of the Tndors and the Stnarts ; Stanhoji 
Ghiisot, and Carlyle for the Commonwealth period ; 'and Maeaoli 
again, for the introduction of Oonstitntionalism ; HaUam, BIm 
atone, MeOoUodi, &e., he^e been oonsfdted on pditics, litevatm 
law, commerce, and castoms. While the commoner histories i 
Hnme, Belsham, Henry, &c., have not been neglected, they hai 
aeldom been imitated ; and ma^ of the most important documoD 
in onr historic prbgress, e.g.. Magna Charta, the Petition of Bigl 
Saheae Carpus^ the Bill of Bights, the Act of Settlement, &c., a 
given in pretty fair abridgments. This is a great and importal 
Mature in ihe work, for tiiese are seldom accessible to ordioaiy 
veaders, who cannot keep lar^e collections of historic tomes in tibsir 
libraries. As portions especially well done, we would point i»lkb 
reign of Elizabeth, ihe Commonwealth, and American S/QTchxAm, 
The more recent events — ^because presumed to be fresh in people'i 
memories, besides being wanting in the stir and ^low of feranr 
eras— are composed in an exceedingly terse, concise, rapid, and 
sweeping narrative. We think the Beform Bill, the Chartist nan- 
ment, the Affghanistan, Chinese, Bussian, and Indian wars mjAt 
have had greater space allotted to them. The educative, ph&- 
thropic, and religious movements of the present day might dbw 
have been dwelt upon with some detail. Icet, on the whole, there 
is a singular amount of comprehensive and interesting informatitn 
in its compact and Ml^packed pages. By judicious eondensalisii, 
the essence of English history is comprised m it, not as a series of 
skeletonic dates and statements, but in well-arranged sequraoe; 
the narrative of the active life, the domestic progress, the intelkc- 
iual and moral advancement, the artistic development, eommeroial 
growth, and all the sources and issues of British existence, are 
given therein with skill, care, and wonderful completeness. The pian 
of the book is such, that the ordina3*v historic stream of narrative nmr 
on in fidl tide, while the notices of religion, government, lite] 
science, learning, trade, commerce, agriculture, manners, e\ 
social progress, national enterprise, revenue charges and d 
manufacturing skill, and personal dress, form minor streams, ad( 
iheir several rivulets to the increasing whole of oor national stccy.' 

Candidates for the Civil Service, pupil teachers, intelligent wsind 
ing men, members of mutual improvement societies, &c., w^^ 
iitSi book useful, agreeable, and perspicuous. The pnpOs in noAdk* 
class schools, who get trained m it, will count themselves hi 
and those who are studying in the historic section of *' Our 
giate Course," ^ill doubtlessly discover its value. 

We had nearly forgotten to mention its many (17) elaboiati 
genealogical tables. 

We have only to say, in conclusion, that the work is valuable 
a compilat!on ; but it is also of far more worth as a thoofi^KkA 
summary of the best results of the best studies of the heat ' ' ' 
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IS THE PROPOSED OELSBBATIOK BY BISSENT^tS OF THE 
BI.CENTENART OF ST. BARTHOLOMEWS DAY, 16«2, JUSTIFIABLE? 



ASFIRXATITB. 

Who oaa imsvoMj doabt it ? As 
well 11M17 the question be asked, '* Are 
the iobabttaBts of the United States 
justified in odehmting the day on whieh 
they declared their independeoee?" 
fb» present inhabitants ef the United 
Statee «fe t^ desoendants and snoces- 
•m of thoee who adueved their inde- 
fcadeace ef Britain, and Tarieas exist- 
iag diflsenting interests weee foanded 
by tfaeee who seceded from the national 
establishment on St Bartholomew's 
Bay, 1662; and the present ministers 
ef these ceogregationB are the sue- 
ceesors of t^t n^le army whose seces- 
sion Nonconformists are now oelebnitiDf. 
Tbe two thowaad who left the Estab- 
fitbcd^Ohnroh did so beeattse they pra- 
wned a good eenscisBce to a i^oed 
fitiag. They eonld net sincerely declare 
Mr nnfittgnad ae e ent and oonsent to 
ereiything contiuned in the .Book of 
OooBUDon Ppayw, and relia^nisbed their 
liTings father than make an inMBcere 
deeliuatieo. What Dissenters are oeie> 
bratiBg is, the obedience of those men 
to the voice of ^onecienoe, and their 
stcediag rather than pniless what they 
M not believe. Becanse th^ were in 
&voar of a aatieiial establishment, the 
£piBeo|iaUan eleify npresent Dissenters 
at Boonaieteat in celebrating their 
iessssitti, and as wrong in elainiipg 
ttem. Yet it is oaaaifest that the Two 
XhoBsand were Seceders, Dissented, 
Tfn a s B u formists, for they did not cos- 
ifittm. How can th^, tben, belong to 
tbose who then did, or to those who 
sow do eoaferm to the Chnreh as by 
law established? The Evangelical 
dngy are speeisHy stirred np by the 
iBovemeBts «f Nonoenfermists at the 
inacBt tine, and are lahooiiug hard to 
aahesppeminent the £tet that the Two 
^I^Miid Here ia jRvwrnf ji xuitioiial ; 



church (whieh Nonconformists are 
aware of, and admit), while they are 
silent aboat the &ct that the Two 
Thousand sacrificed all far conscience' 
sake. This movement of the Evan- 
gelical clergy iaprodnced by their bemg . 
tremendoosly nneasy in their position. 
That they are<S0) is shewn by the efforts 
made for a revision of the litni^gy. 
They feel that their position is an on- 
wanantable one, as they do not believe 
all that is contained in the Book of 
Common Prayer, and while they hdd 
that position, they are driven to mai|y 
disingennons defences .of themsdveSy 
-snch as their own conidences will net 
admit the justness oL They feel that 
the act of the Two Thensand refleota 
severely on them; hence they labour to 
make the present movements of Dis- 
senters appear to be unjustifiable. — S S. 
The-DiseeDters are not attempting 
the overthrow of tbe Church of England, 
neither are they attempting to eever 
Church and State from each other, ner 
do they complain of the ferms of Chnrh 
government, or of the liturgy, er any- 
thing connected with the Church of 
England. If they did any of these 
things, then it miglS be the provione 
of tbe Church to interfere. They are 
merely desirons of commemorating an 
event which they deem an epoch in 
their own history, and this they are enti- 
tled to do in any manner they think 
proper. The Chaeeh ^ England is 
well known for meddling in thiAgs.that 
conoem it not, but in this it is attempt- 
ing to exercise a tyranny which the 
Dissentem do well in crushing at its 
onteet — Gustayus Gbibble. 

In one day two thousand ministers of 
religion rsMgned their benefioes, though 
knowing that persecutions and hard- 
•hips probably awaited them, for oon- 
Sfiicnoe' sake. And is it not well that 
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moral heroism sncli as this should be 
celebrated? that we should be fordblj 
reminded of tiie noble deeds of onr 
ancestors, that we may do justice to 
their memories, and, taking exaii^ple 
from them, endeavour as faithfuUj to 
perform our duty? But to show m 
that this proposed celebration is not 
justifiable, we are pointed to a similar 
action on the part of the Episcopalian 
clergy under the Oommonwealth ; but 
let it be remembered that a provision 
was allowed them, so that the merit of 
self-denial was wanting, while on the 
other hand the Presbyterians were 
forced to resign their livings without 
one, and with the prospect of a hard 
and laborious struggle for life before 
them. Surely, then, the celebration of 
so memorable an event is justifiable. — 

ZWINOLE. 

Is it right to do homage to truth ? 
to be loyal to the dictates of conscience? 
to hold the righteous in everlasting 
remembrance ? If so, then this proposed 
celebration is most justifiable. It is 
urged as a reason why this celebration 
should not take place, that it will inter- 
fere with that Christian union which 
has so long and so happily existed; 
but if that union is to l)e maintained 
by the sacrifice of principle, and at the 
expense of truth, the sooner it is 
brought to nought the better. Huma- 
nity expects and God requires each of 
us to do our duty. Dissenters believe 
this celebration to be a matter of con- 
science; and therefore, come what may, 
they must obey the behests of duty, 
and are abundantly justified for so 
doing. — Alfsed. 

HXGATIVJC 

Dissenters are scarcely justified in 
proposing to celebrate the bi-centenaiy 
of St. Bartholomew's Day. About 
1662, a great religious party struggle 
was being enacted in England by the 
Puritans and the Prelatists; and the 
St. Bartholomew ejectment was but 
one— by no means the most important 
•—of the phases through which that 
struggle passed; seeing that it is thus 



connected with other equally li 
topics, I think Dissenters are not ji»- 
tified in selecting this one point forl^ 
purpose of celebration. Again, Beehi|^ 
that the ejectment is in some de|^ 
connected with the vexed doctrmertf 
republicanism and despotism, woidi 
not this celebration appear — or, at afl 
events, be construed into-— a widi cb 
the part of Dissenters to sneer at tiM 
supporters of that party whose member 
were then the opponents of the foundaiv 
of their religion. Lastly, if the natifiMt 
Church, then represented by the ft^ 
latists, was at fault in connectioo 1^ 
the ejectment, would it not be wilBttg 
on the part of Dissenters to keMtm 
remembrance, by such a celebtiaiB, 
those points in which the Chftidi 
erred ? I think most decidedly it woidd. 
It would not be acting up to good prin- 
ciples, inasmuch as it would appear as 
a taunt upon the Church in reference 
to those things which long ere this 
should have been abolished by the exer- 
cise of the good old principle, " Forgife 
and forget," and might perchance nim 
additional disagreements between fiw 
extremes of Conformists and Honeoa- 
formists.— W. B. 

There seems to me to be a great ded 
of flunmiery about this bi-cen^otiaiy 
celebration. Let us look at the motfves 
which induce the various classes of 
Dissenters to keep up the balL Who 
are these celebrators? ^ We," cry the 
Unitarians; '*we are the natural r^ 
gious successors of the ejected; we h<dd 
our worship in the very buildings used 
by Henry Owen and the rest of them, 
and have had our rights thereto con- 
firmed, nay, established, by the Dm- 
senters* Chapels Bill. We are the salt 
of the earth, the light of the worid ; 
we are pre-eminently entitled to lead tiie 
van in this movement** ** Don't listen 
to those men," say the ludependeat 
Baptists, and other orthodox Dissenten, 
** we are the proper partdes to celebiste 
this ejection of the glorious two .thou- 
sand, the victims of an oppressife^ un- 
scriptural State Church; the primsplcs 
of our Liberation Society are the deft- 
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lopment of those principles of religioas 
Greedom which caused the NoQQOQfor< 
mity of 1662." Here, then, we have 
two distinct classes of the religions 
public agreeing to celebrate this eject- 
Doeat from entirely different reasons; 
the one in the name of rationalism, the 
other as agents of the Liberation Society. 
The Unitarian, what has he in common 
with the men whose memory he makes 
mach of? Nothing I His religion, his 
ethics, his ecclesiasticism, all that dis- 
tingaish him now, are totally different 
from those of the old Presbyterians. 
This semi-infidel, semi-mystic, who now 
justifies the dishonesty of such men as 
the essayists and reviewers in retaining 
their preferments in a Church whose 
doctrines thej have ceased to believe, 
and who supports a State Establishment 
as affording greater facilities for the 
coQvemence of those men who combine 
an enormoos love for the loaves and 
fishes with a jnst appreciation of 
Stranss, Bunsen, and rational Chris- 
tiaDity, is surely not the man to com- 
memorate the pious, godly, orthodox but 
illiberal men who founded the chapel 
he may now worship in. They are 
qaite a different race of men. '^ But 
oar Unitarianism is the development of 
the Presbyterianism of the seventeenth 
century. We can trace its progress 
step by step through high and low, 
Ananism and Socinianism, and down to 
Priestley, Belsbam, Martineau, and 
Taylor." Exactly I Just in the same 
way we can trace, in the modem history 
of France, the progress of the govern- 
ment from legitimate monarchy to 
imperialism, through limited monarchy 
under Louis Philippe, and republicanism 
and 1848, — the present dynasty being, 
without doubt, a development from the 
others; but what nonsense would it be 
for an imperialist of 1862 to celebrate, 
with tremendous blowing of trumpets, 
the restoration of bureaucracy in 
1814-15. Natural successors ! de- 
velopment! Oh I oh! (Laughter.) 
The real reason of the celebration on 
^e part of the Unitarian minister is to 
endeavour to throw some life and vigour 



into the cold, dead masses of the almost 
effete sect he belongs to. But "it is 
waste of soap to lather an ass's head." 
If the Unitarian has no just ground 
for taking part in this agitation, has then 
the Galvinist Dissenter any colourable 
pretext for his munificent preparations? 
Not a bit of it! The causes which 
keep him out of the Church are quite of 
another sort from those which made the 
two thousand leave. None of the ejected 
were Anti-State-Church men; their 
voluntaryism was quite involuntary ; 
and they would hold in horror the Libe- 
ration Society, its principles and con- 
stitution, could they now revisit the 
scene of their persecutions. It is non- 
sense to say that the Mialls and Fos- 
ters of the Liberation Society are in 
any way the representatives of the Non- 
conformists of 1 662 . The only feature 
they have in common, is in botii parties 
not choosing to be or to remain mem- 
bers of the National Church, which is 
nothing worthy of commemoration. 
The object of the Calvinist is merely to 
gain capital for his particular body, to 
strengthen the Liberation Society, and 
to damage the Establishment. Of the 
whole thing, it may be said that the 
proposed commemoration movement is 
a dodge on the part of the antagonistic 
parties composing it, to advance the 
interests of their o?ni peculiar sect in 
society undei^ false pretences. Not that 
we wish to justify, or in the least exte- 
nuate, the conduct which prompted the 
tyrannical Act of Uniformity, but is 
it not absurd to be, in this nineteenth 
century, engaged in raising the ghosts 
of the badly-enough used Nonconfor- 
mists ficpm the oblivion they would 
otherwise have laid in? " When will 
the weary be at rest, and the foolish 
cease from troubling?" — J. G. J. 

The proposed celebration by Dis- 
senters of the bi-centenary of St. Bar- 
tholomew's Day is not, in our opinion, 
justi6able, for the following reasons: — 
1. There is no necessity for it. All 
sects now enjoy toleration in the 
celebration of their religious perform- 
ances. In 1662 it was not so; and 
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the misters of thoae days snfferdd for 
their adhesion to their religioos prin- 
dj^ea. No Diaaenter of the present, or 
of a fdtnre age, is likely to be ao dealt 
with; therefore the calling to remem- 
branoe the acts of the Nonoonformists 
of 1662 will net inflnenoe oondoct, 
and ia xinneeeasarj to teach a man how 
to act, because he is not likely to be 
phu^ in a sinular position. 2. It is 
not ea^pedient The Nonconformist 
body, as a whole, do not now profess 
tbenuelTes hostile to the Establishment. 
On the contrary, they, whatever the 
Establishment may do by them, profess 
the greatest friendship for her well- 
being. They reterenoe her liturgy; and 
while diffiMring on matters of discipline 
and chnrdi go?erament, are willing to 
join hand-in-hand with her for the 
spread of the gospel and the conrersioB 
ofainBeia. Now, the ejectment of 1669 
took place in the midst of scorn and 
Tindietite feeling on the part of the 
Ghnrdi, and of great discontent and 
bitter hatred on the part of the Non- 
conformbts. By celebrating this ^ect- 
ment, the associations connected with 
it would be revived in the minds of 
those taking part in it; and these asso- 
ciations wonld naturally tend to prodoee 
the same bitter and vindictive feelings 
on both sides, — a resnltwbich is directly 
opposed to the avowed principles of the 
Dissenting ^^dy, and which every sin- 



cere Christian will ^kre^ aa tif^ 
detrimental to the cause of Cbriat^ and 
the establishment of Ms kingdom* 
Further, the Ohnivh of Ei^land, in her 
desire to o£knd none, if by any maans 
she might gain sone, has omittad ficaa 
her liturgy the services for the fifkk d 
November, and the ezeeutioa txf Cfaadas 
I. and restoration of Ghariea IL, as 
o£fensive to the Catitolie on the cut 
hand, and distasteful to the Diaaentw 
on the other. Let the rsmembranoe of 
this guide tiie Dissenters in their pr^ 
ceedings against the Established ChunL 
3. The proposed celebratlott is not joa- 
tifiable^ because the great mass of' the 
presort dissenting bedy is not the l e y e- 
sentative of the two thousand of 16611. 
They did not tidse their riae m the 
midst of perseoutiott, nettiier have they 
been called upon to prafoes th em n e h os 
martyrs for cenaoiettoe' sake. Tllfly 
have sprung up in a tin» of qmak, and 
of toleration; and to make the cansa 
of the Nonconformists of 1662 their 
own, by celebrating the M-oentanary of 
thttr ijectment^ is to cffisr a atadted 
affront to the Churdi, which, whfls 
deploring their separation from her 
c(Hnmumon, has secured them full ttde- 
ration in the celebration of Divine 
worship, and given them peoomaty 
support in the foundation and 
tenance of their sohoeis. — B. SL 
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Questions RBQnntnra Answbbs. 

256. How far off the shore is the 
horizon or offing of the sea? Is it possi- 
ble to see ten miles on every side from 
an open boat on the ocean?— J. G. J. 

267. Will 3rou, or some of your cor- 
respondents, be good enough to give 
ma, through the medium of the British 
CtmtroversiaUstf the titles of a few of 
the best theological works, by Church 



of EngUmd or other divines? and, 
likewise, the names of some of tiie best 
French and Qerman theological writec% 
not rationalistie but evangelical ones? 

— SOMP. 

258. Wonld any of your leadm 
kindly inform me^ which is the bert 
work published on conducting tiansao- 
tions in the Government funds and 
other securities; and also, if th«n li 
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Bi^ work which ezpUuns transaotions 
i a railway stocks, &o. ? Perhaps thnre 
may be one book which treats of both 
tihMe subjects. — A Bakkeb*s Clbrk. 

1^9. I wish that, in yoor next nnm- 
"ber, you would give a few hiots on the 
ixnproTBment of the memory. By a 
long oonrae of mathematical stndy, in 
i97hieb I have caltivated the reasoning 
powers almost exolnsively, I find that 
vay memory has sadly deteriorated, so 
Hdiat now I read kw and history, and 
forget them almost immediately. I 
find that the metiiod of analyzing as I 
read does by no means secure retention 
of the faets.— B. A. 

2^. What is the method to be pur- 
■Bmodj and what are the books to be 
studied (with their publishers and 
prices), by one i^o is desirous of acqui- 
ring a knowledge of elocution and ora- 
tory? — John. 

261. What is the distinction between 
the office of the Chancellor, and that of 
the Rector, of a Scotch University? — 
&S. 

262. A British colony sometimes 
employs a member of parliament at 
home to look after its interests. Are 
members of parliament ever paid for so 
doini;?— S. S. 

263. Will some gentleman kindly 
iitfonn me what is the price of Dr. 
GroTes's "' Lectures on the Pentateuch,'' 
and by whom they are published? — 
S.S. 

264. Can any of your numerous 
readers supply me with any informa- 
tion respecting the founder of the Boden 
Sanscrit Professorship at Oxford?— £. 
J. Boden. 

265. Would you have the kindness 
to inform me, through the medium of 
your journal, if there be a book society 
established, such that, by subscribing 
£1 Is. per annum, you get a stated 
number of volumes, if you fail to draw 
a prize? — A Luthbban. 

266. Is Chantrey, the scvlptor,buried 
in St. Paul's, or in Westminster? — 
Twitch. 

267. Who and what were ''the tron- 
^MdMn^?— J. H. 



268. I have just been reading '^The 
Gamester.'' It is said on the title-page 
to be by Edward Moore, Esq. Gould 
you oblige by any information regarding 
the author of this interesting a^ pow- 
erfully composed drama? — TaiiOCDT. 

269. What is the general and par- 
ticular character of the following reviews, 
viz.. Journal of Sacred LUerature, 
BrUiah and Foreign EwmgtHeal i2a- 
vMto, Bibliotheca Sacra, Biblical Rc^ 
posiiortff American Theological and 
Princeton Reviewtf by whom are they 
published, at what price, the names of 
the editors, which is the most scholastie 
the most profound in thought and rich 
in evangelical sentiment, and which is 
the most important for a student is 
Biblical literature and theology, with 
any further information your correspon- 
dents may think suitable? — ^A. B. Gr. 

270. Gan any of the readers of the 
ControvertiaUst inform me to whom 
allusion is made in De Qnincey's '* £•*> 
says on Rhetoric and Style," when he 
mentions the ''Birmingham Rhetori- 
cians" ? He seems to treat them with 
supreme contempt, as the followmg 
quotation will show: '* Birmingham 
ware! Avaunt! Birmingham. Lotus 
speak of a great man." — Hbnkcus. 

271. Gould yon, or any of your able 
correspondents, inform me of a weik 
treatmg on precious stones, jewelleryii 
&c, by which a person might be able to 
undierstand the same, ai^^U as form 
an opmioa of their valuef^W. H. T. 

272. Is the widow of a nobleman, of 
a baronet, or of a knight, who marries 
again, called by the title which she 
bore during the life of her first husband? 

g S. 

278. Is Ihe "History of England,'* 
by Hume and Smollett, with "Gonti- 
nuation to the year 1846," by J. G. 
Gampbell, Esq., which was published 
by Kelly, an anthentae edition of Hume's 
"History"?— as. 

Answebs to QoESTiosa. 

214. CAorewm.— In refereoM to tiw 
queiy of "A Cnritvs Lad," as to «i 
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hii^cal aocoont of that much ma> 
ligned Chartist morement, the spirit 
of which ** is not dead, bat sleepeth," 
an interesting and ably written book, 
Gammage's " History of Chartism" may 
be constdted with advantage. The work 
is published by Holyoake and Co., price 
4fl.— J. G. J. 

220. Th€ Lampt of the Temple,--^ 
The author is the Rev. Edwin Pazton 
Hood, once a popular writer in the 
various magazines, known a few years 
ago as '^PeopLs^s" literature. About 
ten years since, he published a series of 
volumes, entitled ** Library for Toung 
Men,** in Is. 6d. issues. He is a thinker of 
the Carlyle school, somewhat ^r^Arish 
in politics, and Eingsleyish in religious 
views. . His works on ** Moral Man^ 
hood ** and *' Sdf-Edncation'* are useful, 
but rhetorical He was editor of the 
Eclectie Review recently. — E. B. 

228. The three Westminster Boys-^ 
are, Warren Hastings, Governor-General 
of India; Edward Thurlow, Chancellor 
of England; and \\^lliam Cowper, poet. 
The story referred to — one of great 
interest, and well told — appeared first 
in a motk entitled, '^IHghts.of the 
Bound Table,** published, 1830, by 
Oliver and i^yd, Edinbuxgh. It has 
since been republished in the School* 
matter f No. III., a magazine (lid.) 
begun in 1832, conducted by the hus- 
band of the authoress. It has been 
quoted into ijfaa *' Bepnblic of Letters ** 
(Blackie and Sons), and has frequently 
been re-issued. The latest publication 
of it known to us was in John8tone*s 
" Edinburgh Tales,** about 1848. The 
authoress, Mrs. Johnstone, whom we 
met in 1856, was a lady of singnlaHy 
superior mind. She competed with the 
Waverley novels, by her " Clan Albyn,** 
1815. '' Elizabeth De Bruce ** appeared 
in 1827. The "Diversions of Holly- 
cot;" the " Nights of the Bound Table," 
&c, are others of her works. She was 
editress, for many years, of Taii^t EtUn- 
hurgh Magazine; and that work was 
never more successful than under her 
management She was inured to hard 
work; ^nd she had one of the most 



singularly analytic minds a woman 9wti 
possessed. Tail, under her, had aa 
unmatched speeiaUte — abstraete «f 
novels. She died in 1857; azid iMr 
husband only survived htf a year.^*— 

aN. 

226. WiUiam Hepaorih Dixon, muk 
of Alexander Dixon, of Holmfirtii, m 
Yorkshire, was bom in 182 1. He ^eUt 
his youth in a merchant's o&oe^.bM 
afterwards became editor of one of tii# 
Cheltenham newspapers; thanven iaf ed 
to London, and enteeed himadf of Ifo 
Inner Temple, as a stadent of law. fie 
has been called to the bar. He was 
connected with the Dailff News, after it 
passed from the condoctorshipof Ghadls 
Dickens to that of Charles Wentworth 
Dilke, then proprietor and editor of Ibe 
Athmosmi. For this paper he wvotib a 
series of articles on the ** Litaratoiv of 
the Lower Orders ;** '* London Pritoas;** 
&c, which attracted some atte&tioa. 
Through Dilke's influence he was xnade,^ 
in 1850, a deputy- commissioner for 
organizing the Exhibition of 1851. In 
1849, he issned "John Howard; a 
Biography,** for which he had great 
difficulty in getting a publisher, thoogh 
willing to give away the copyright. In 
1851 he published his " Life of Fenn," 
opposed to lfacaulay*s view of tbat 
man's character. In 1852, " Adndial 
Blake** appeared; as well as an anony- 
mous work on " The French in England.** 
After bemg for some time the working 
editor of the^tAeiUBtim,hewa8app(ttnted, 
in 1853^ sole editor of that literary 
journal. For many years he put aU 
his strength out on the arbitration of 
literary reputations; in reading unpob- 
lished Static papers, and cullhig their 
secrets. He has, of late, been vigo- 
rously engaged in rehabilitating the 
name and £&me of Lord Bacon. [See 
British Controversialist, June, 1861, p. 
403.] '< The Personal History of Bacon,** 
issued in 1861, is to be superseded by 
one now in the press. It is understoed 
that Mr. Dixon is anxious to wear the 
laurels of a historian, and that he has 
been for some time engaged in sident 
devotion to the historic muse. He was,. 
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it is Mid, the sag^tor of the pnbli- 
catioo of The State Papers, The Englith 
CkromioU^ &o. He is the lifcermrj 
executor of Lady Morgaa. He was 
OBft e£ DongUs Jerrold's £ut friendB^ 
He has, again, a large inflaence in this 
j«ar*8 Exhibition; and is an earnest 
adYoeato of the scheme for the division 
of the British Mosenm into two depart- 
mente, — literarj and scientific; — the 
lormsr to remain where it now is, the 
Utter to be paeked off to Kensington. 
He has, of late years, been a frequent 
excursionist to the continent, and has 
examined most of the fields of fight on 
which English laurels were won, for his 
mtended history. — R. M. A. 

240. An ** Obelith^ is a truncated, 
qoadrangnlar, and slender pyramid; a 
^ Monolith" is a piUar, or other monu- 
nent, eonsisUng of a single stone; a 
'* li[aiis(4eam" is a magnificent tomb, 
or stately sepulchral monument — E. B. 

241. The Line of Beauty \B9Litvr9i 
line in a moulding, called an ogeek It is 
eslled a dma recta when the upper half 
of the curve is concave; and cma 
reverea when the upper half is convex. 
Hogarth first named this curve the line 
of beauty. To construct it, draw a 
rectangle with its diagonals. From one 
extremity of one of the diagonals as cen- 
tre and radius, at an equal distance from 
angle to intarseetion of diagonals, that 
18, equal to half the diagomd, describe a 
carve meeting the extremity of the other 
diagonal. I^m the other extremity of 
the first diagonal, and same radius, 
describe a second curve, reaching from 
the other extremity of the second diago- 
nal, till it flows into the first curve. 
The waved line thus formed b the 
"lineofbeauty."— R. S. 

247. Dolman's edition (1836) of an 
English version of the New Testament 
is usually attributed to Dr. John Lin- 
gard, the historian. It'vamit authorized, 
but permitted. Lingard was bom at 
Winchester, in 1771, was educated at 
Donay, became priest at NewcasUe- 
on-Tyne, where, in 1806, he pub- 
liahed " Antiquities of the Anglo-Saxon 
Chnrch." His « History of EngUmd, 



from the first invasion of the Romans 
till the year 1673/' was issued 1819-25 ; 
1823-29; 1849-50. Dr. John Allen, 
in the Edinburgh Review, impugned 
the veracity of this work, as did also 
the Rev. H. Todd, editor of Milton, 
Spenser, &c.', and others. In 1826, 
Lingard issued a vindication, and a 
conuderable controversy arose. I think 
my informant as to the authorship of 
the Dolman version of the Hew Testa- 
ment was (in 1849 or so) the Rev. 
Paul MacLachlan, priest, Falkirk, 
author of a work on '* The Bible," pub- 
lished by Dolman in 1851. Lingard 
died at Hornby, near Lancaster, aged 
82, in July, 1851.— S. N. 

248. Batil Montagu was the son of 
Lord Sandwich and Miss Ray (see 
Leigh Hunt's ''Town," chap, viii., for 
the story). His relationship to Lac^ 
Mary was very distant (if any). Mr.>, 
Montagu died at Boulogne, 27th Nov., 
1 85 1. — Philomath. 

250. The Cinque Ports were estab- 
lished by ^Uiam I. for the security of 
the coast. They were — Dover, Sand- 
wich, Hythe, Romney, and Hastings,. 
five places collectively, namedjfrom the 
French numeral cinque. To these, the 
name remaining unchanged, were sub- 
sequently added Winchelsea, Rye, and 
Seaford.— Tab. 

251. Worstead is the name of a small 
hamlet in Tunstead hundred, Norfolk, 
about a dozen miles from Norwich. 
Here, in the reign of Henry I., a colony 
of Flemings introduced the manufacture 
of woollen twists and stuffs, and these 
were called ''worstead goods." The 
trade was afterwards transferred to^ 
Norwich, but the name remained collo- 
quially abbreviated into " worsted," and 
pronounced " woosted." — J. K. L. 

252. The heart-wood of a tree sur- 
rounds the pith, and is the portion of 
the tree formed in previous years, but 
which is now dead, and has no sap 
circulating through it On the heart- 
wood, a series of circular marks, of a 
lighter colour than the rest of the wood, 
aro seen. These are called spurious 
grain, and indicate the age of the 
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tffee, one circle being fcrmed eferj- jeu*. 
— RS. 

253. The only reason tbat I can 
aieign fbr the distiDctiaa between ^w^ 
«nd j3(oc not being observed in the 
Greek Testament is, tbat it is written 
in noclaseical Greek. — J. G. J. 

Mr. Trench says respecting the 
words ISioQ and ^faff (**l^onym8 of 
the New Testament," 107 — 109), 
** pioc and not Zf*ffi bang thus shown 
to be the ethical word in classical anti^ 
qoity, a thonghtfol reader of Scripture 
might very well inquire, with something 
of perplexity, how it is to be explained 
that all is there reversed. Z^t^ being 
certainly in it the nobler word, belonging 
to the innermost circle of those terms 
whereby are expressed the highest ^fts 
of God to His creatures; so that, while 
fiiog has there no such worthy use, but 
rather the contrary, Z^fVi ^"^^ ^ other 
hand, is conthiually used in the very* 
noblest connection. A little reflect 
tion will supply the answer. Re- 
Tealed religion, and it alone, puts death 
and sin in the closest connection, 
declares them the necessary corre- 
latives one of the other (Gen. i. — iiL; 
Bom- y. 12), and, as an involved con- 
seq[uence, in like manner, life and holi- 
ness. It alone proclaims, that, wfaer- 
•ever there is death, it is there because 
flm was there first; wherever there is 
no death, that is, life, it is there be- 
•cause sin has never been there; or, 
having been once, is now cast out and 
«xpelled. In revealed religion, which 
tiius makes death to have come into 
the world through sin, and only through 
«n, life is the correlative of holiness. 
Whatever truly lives, does so because 
an has never found place in it; or, 
having found place for a time, has been 
expelled fioom it again. So soon as this 
is felt and understood, ^(a^ at once 
assumes the profoundest significance; 
it becomes the fittest expression for the 
Ynj highest blessedness. Of that 
whereof you predicate absolute ^a»4, 
you predicate of the same absolute holi- 
ness. Christ aiBmnng of Himself, ^'Byo) 
^l/M n K^t implicitly afibmed of Him- 



self that He was abieliite hbliBess; and 
in the creature, in like manner, thai 
only Uvet^ or triumphs over death, dealk 
at once physical and spiritual, whieh hm 
first triumphed over sin. No woadMr, 
then, that Scripture shoidd know ef o9 
higher word than 2^«»4 to set forth dthsr 
the Messedness of God, or the b l eses A - 
ness- of the creature in communion with 
God." B) a review of tliis work in tii» 
London Q»wt9rhffi\xt foUowiug remarks 
occur upon this passage, ^ All this looks 
like something ingenious and learned^ 
and the observatbas contain mmk 
which is, in itself, just and true. Bi^ 
whilst we allow this to be the case, we 
are afraid that all the refined speeida* 
tion of the passage, and the portioB of 
learning winch it contains, are entiiely 
thrown away. No careful reader of the 
Greek Testament, who is at the same 
tone a careful reader of the Septnagint, 
would experience the slightest 'per- 
plexity* in accountfaig for the fact, 
that the i^ostles and evangelista shooM 
disregard the ethical importanoe which 
Mr. Trench claims for ptoc, and invest 
the word K^ri widi a higher dignity 
than it ever before attained. L^ us 
turn to the Septnagint translators, let 
us inquire in what way they employed 
the two words, and we shall arrive at 
once, and by a stsaight and easy path, 
at the reason why, in the New Testa- 
ment, pioc is employed in no exalted 
sense, * but rather the contrary;' whilst 
^w^, on the other hand, is continuaUy 
used in the very noblest oonnectioo. 
In an examination of about two hundred 
pages of the Old Testament, we found 
fiiog used nineteen times. Of these 
instances, twrive which occur in the 
Book of Job, and four in the Book of 
Proverbs, denote simply duration of 
time: and for the most part a transla- 
tion of the Hebrew word for days. In 
the three remaining cases, two of which 
occur in Proverbs, and the other in 
Canticles, piog is used to signify sub- 
stance. But to Z<^Ti is assigned by the 
Seventy the pre-emineoce; for, whilst 
they used it as the proper antitiisris ol 
death, and also to express the duntioe 
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of Mb, and MmetioBS^ tiboi^ rmtHj^ 
ib» meaa» ol BBstainiog life^ thef im* 
parted to itf ovur and abtve thaao 
TntMiings, a high qptntmil Bcasa, wiiiok 
a&mtd it vp to a ooUer elevatioB than 
tha hoathai pUkmphoahaditiBtlMr 
p a n r a r to aaaigB to j9ia$^ Thus tiia^ 
tiaa 6^ lifcv wyeh stood in tha midot ol 
Eden, is called rb ^^Xov r^c ^a»% ; 
tlw Dhrine Vfia^tm is said to bo kvXov 
Zju^y to tlMoo wiM la^ kold vpon bar; 
and God faimmtf is o etdc o ^aw, 
iriMvas^hooanswear t^nothiag gx«Eitcr 
tbstt Hiassctf, sipoars by His own self^ 
CTistaPoa, anil 8a|»^ Z& hym^ Now, 
wlioa we ooBsidter bow^raidy the word 
|34oc ia asod bf tbo Seventj at all, and, 
ia tbe litfcls mso thai they nnke of it, to 
how BssaB an offiee it is tbrost down, 
and witsn we fnithereonsiderintb what 



froqasD^ the weed W^ i* caif^yid, 
and the nobis porposs to wUek it is 
applied bj than^ wo'sball fbei nosW'- 
pfiss that UiowritafB of the How 'Jim- 
tameat havs g i ^e a to oao of these tema 
a^Tsrysobordkiate poMtiaa. whilst tiMj 
raised tbe otiier to- the hif^Mst aad 
most saered of isiaisiRes^ IlajfMnd 
j9ioc in the Saptns^t a hewer o£ 
wood and a drawer of' water, and thejK' 
coatiaaed it is its menial oapaei^; bi^ 
(m ^ft>^ the haads of oonseeratiaii. had. 
beoB akeady laid,, and th^- esUed ift 
forth, and crowned it witlranaagmented 
dignity." Sbodd theea remeska, eattad 
by (mo whotty adf-Urngki (moA &m 
who is in the habit cf {dying the 
tmk aad not the pea) bo oaieaiateil to 
remeirs any of the dacknees coaiplained 
of b7'< Lambda,'' IshaUiaelgiad.--J^ 



t ^amixz^* Stdxm. 



BEPOBTS 09 MUTUAL IMPBOYEMENT SOCIfiTIEa 



The Forfar iftrfaof Improvemmt 

<md Debating SocUty. — A meeting of 

yonng men was convened bycircniar on 

Oct 30th, 1860, in the North-end 

Schoolroom, Forfir, wheieat a resoln* 

iion was nnanimonsly adopted that a 

society, under the abore name, shoold 

be formed; a o(amnittee was appointed 

to draw np mles to be enbmitted at 

tiie next meeting. On the 28th of 

Mardi, 1861, the members met at the 

Union Hotel, to dose their brilliant and 

SQocessfnl first session; the president, 

Mr. A. A. Anderson^ accepted the chain 

The society again met 27th Sept, 1861, 

to make arrangements for the ensuing 

session. Mr. James Bennie was elected 

president ; Mr. George Mnrray, secrejtary 

and treasurer; a standing committee 

was also appointed. The second session 

was opened on dtb October, when a 

fiumbor of applications were presented. 

Throughout the session the number of 

applicants increased so much, that from 

U or 15 members thef anounted to 



30; the number at its close amounted 
to 25. The whole of the debates have 
been conducted in a spirited manner, 
yet free from unpleasantness and p«r- 
sonalities. There can be no doubt that 
debating societies are the means of 
spreading knowledge among theur mem^ 
bers, and of exciting among tiiem a 
danre for mental culture and m<nral 
improvement. This 8e8td(Ht was ofosed 
on the 4th of AfMril (the last debate 
having taken place on the previous 
Friday), when the members sat down to 
supper; tiie president, Mr. Bemriej oc- 
cupying the chair. On proposing the 
toast of the evening, ** Sneoess to ths 
Forfar Debating Society," he, in an 
daborate and eloquent speech, took 
occasbn to explain the great benefit to 
be derived from such societies ; earnestly 
impresseduponthe members tiiedesbifti'^ 
Hty of having one permanently estal^ 
lislied ; expreraed a hopethatotber young 
men would come forward and give their 
assistsnosand countenance to tfaoBS who 
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bad alnady MiroUed theiBBelfw as 1 
ben; exhorted them on the opportonitj 
thus afibrded for the difionoa of a know- 
ledge of tabjecte of which otherwise thej 
would hate beoi ignorant; that it 
created a thiist and love for searching 
int^ qnsstioos and anbjeets, thereby ao- 
cnmnlating a store of knowledge, which 
at some fotore time woold be of the 
greatest senrioe to them; and woond 
up a most eloqaent speech by express- 
ing himself highly satisfied wiu the 
d^htfol session which they were then 
met to dose; that he, faideed, folt the 
benefit of being a member of a debating 
society, and hi2l no donbt bat that OTery 
one before him could say the same. 
Thetoast was enthnsiastioaUy responded 
ta After spending a happy evening, 
the members sepantted, again to meet 
on the first Friday of October, 1862. 
The society meets every Friday evening, 
at a quarter past eight odock. 

PUhekrie iPertkskire, N. £.) DtibtO' 
ing Club, — Seven months ago, a de- 
bating sodety was fmrmed here, and, 
nnder t^e able presidency of Alexander 
H^Nanghtoo, Esq., local agent of the 
Commercial Bank of Scotlwd, it has 
increased in nnmbers and intelligenoe, 
and its continned prosperity angnn 
weU. Such a sodety was mnch re- 
qnired in this locality; and its first 
session having jnst closed, a social 
meeting was held in the hotd on the 
10th of April, when twenty-fonr mem- 
bers and niends sat down to a sapper, 
famished in Mr. Fisher^s osaal ^cd- 
lent manner. The president of the 
Sodety was in the chair, and the secre- 
taiy acted as croapier. After the asoal 
loyal and patriotic toasts, the preudent, 
in an doqnent and admirable address, 
gave the toast of the evening,^*' Pros- 
perity to the Pitlochrie Debating So- 
dety." He conddered debating sodeties 
to be schools of sdotary emulation, and 
compared them to our international 
exhibitions, which bring the nations 
intoyoompetition in the application of 
art an^ sdenoe to the comfort and hap- 
piness W man; and urged on all young 
men th^ duty of emulating one another 



in the high and hdy task of self- 
improvement The proceedings weiw 
intermingled with vood music, and tha 
members of the sodety spent a very 
pleasant evening together, and they ex- 
pect to renew tibeir Ubouis, in another 
sesnon, irith hearte and intellects pr^ 
pared to profit by the contest of thooght 
carried on in thdr meetings. 

HamitUm(Lamoaskiirt,N,B.) Tamff 
Mm^s CkrikieM AMOikaiUm. — ^At a 
meeting of this assodatioQ, held in the 
hall, Church Street, April 13, Mr. John 
G. Peat, secretary, read a letter which 
he had recdved, annoonoing that the 
priae of three guineas, ofiered by Mrs. 
W. A. Dykes, Alstonville, for the best 
essay on the *' Internal Evidences of 
Christianity,'' had been abjudicated. 
The essays by Mr. Robert Bell, ac- 
countant, Boyal Bank, Hamilton, and 
Mr. William Pranphrey, compodtor, 
AdoeHuer Office, being considered of 
equal merit, the prise was divided 
between these two competitors. The 
secretary was directed to convey the 
cordial thftnks of the association to the 
donor. Both essays were read at sub- 
sequent meetings of the mutaal im- 
provement cUss of the assodation, and 
were well recdved. 

Rutkerglen (Lanarkshire, N.B.W-P- 
Cktirch Young Meiii LUerary Asaoda- 
tion, — The first annual sdr^e of the 
members and friends of this association 
was held in the Council Hall, Bother- 
glen, which was crowded to excess^ 
The Bev. William Beckett oocapied the 
chair, supported by Messrs. k. Allan, 
Aird, Coghill, Thomson, ScouUr, &o. 
An excdlent tea having been partaken 
of, the chairman made a few observa- 
tions on the many benefits to be derived 
from mutual improvement societies, con- 
gratulated the members on the socoess 
which had attended their exertions, — a 
success which was for beyond the ef,- 
peotations of the originators of the 
sodety, — and concluded by urging the 
members to prosecute thdr work with 
increased vigour, recollecting that sao- 
oess in anything is only the rewsnl of 
unflinching perstveranoe and a noble 
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ambition. The secretary read the re- 
port of the society, which was en- 
couraging and satisfactory. Several 
able addresses were delivered, and the 
proceedings were greatly enlivened by 
songs and recitations, and the excellent 
music of a glee party. The company 
dispersed at a seasonable honr, highly 
deh'ghted with the meeting. 

Perth Disaertation Society, — At the 
ordinary weekly meeting of this society, 
held on Thursday, April Srd, the Bev. 
W. Blatch in the chair, Hugh Barclay, 
Esq., LL.D., Sheriff-substitute of Perth- 
shire, honorary member of the society, 
delivered the first half of a lecture on 
language. Dr. Barcla/s deep philologi- 
cal studies enabled him to give a Ml 
account of ancient and modem opinions 
on the '* Origin of Language.** On 
Thursday, April 24th, the continuation 
of the learned sheriff's paper on the 
** IMversities of Language" was read. 

The Momucript MtBcettamy, first 
formed through the pages of the British 
ControvertiaUatfhaa now passed through | 



its first year; it has six contribnton, 
ardent searchers after informatioQ, who 
make a point of Inserting essays as they 
take out their old ones, upon each round 
of the Magazine, which travels some 
hundreds of miles per month. It has a 
debating section,— a training-field fear 
the Britith CotUroversiaUtti and the 
following subjects have been debated : — 
^ Are mechanic8*institution8 beneficial to 
the class for which they are intended?** 
'*Is the drama worthy of support?** 
" Should females be excluded fmn the 
paths of literature as a profession?** 
There is also a section for reviews, to 
which each member contributes the re- 
sult of his readings, and a section for 
notes and queries. We would exhort 
all who wish for self-improvement to 
form a manuscript m agaz ine ; their 
salutary criticism is very beneficial ; and 
these ** roundabout papers** have one 
advantage over literary societies, — the 
members gain more by reading each 
others* productions than by hearing than 
read by their authors. 



OR, AIDS TO SELF-CULTUBE. 



I. /*^...Ohange 6780037005796500 
farthings into pounds sterling, and into 
guineas; 965,890 geographical into 
British miles; and 965781396785006 
drams into cwts. To how much would 
a poll-tax of sevenpence each amount 
on the population of Britain,29,193,319 ? 
Were the average income of each person 
38s. per week, how much would they 
earn in a year, collectively? If an 
average of five persons inhabited each 
house, how many houses would be re- 
quired for their accommodation? and 
what would their united rental amount 
to, at an average of £7i per annum? 

CommerciaL — 1. Whatistheovero^ 
price per quarter of 12 qrs. wheat, at 
£2 18s. ; 32 at £2 17s. ; 21 at £2 16s.; 
10 at £2 15s. 6d.; 26 at £2 158.; 31 



at £2 14s.; 23 at £2 138.; 20 at 
£2 12s. 6d.; 82 at £2 12s.; 34 at 
£2 lis.; 10 at £2 10s. 6d.; 63 at 
£2 lOs.; 3 at £2 8s.; and 8 at 
£2 7s.? 2. A com merchant buys 
197 qrs. 2 bushels of oats for £250, 
but as it received damage in his pos- 
session, he is willing to m11 at a loss of 
£50,— how mneh should he charge for 
85 qrs. 7 bushels, at this rate? 3. 
An agent, who is allowed 4i per cent, 
commission, sold goods last year to the 
amount of £20,965 18s. 8d., but his 
losses, by bad debts, amounted to 
£650 lis. 11^.— what was his net 
income? 

II. Compose a set of transactions of 
not more than 40 entries, and take the 
said transactions through the day-book. 
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Mib^book, and ledger, ezpkdmii;, as 
miA tatij is msde, irkj it is trsne- 
fnmd to tiMkglvea bMk, sad on what 
•eesontit aoenpies Hs pbM in it. 

in. /MMectoat— Wfits « dslsikd 
itseriptiaii 9f tmj ivoge of mDontsias, 
ifrer^coiiiw, ^rssa-oosst in finmps; 
«( Mj iMtH^ieM, Ishe, iMdseape, or 
XDUMTsl Md in fimops. Nsbm and 
dsseribs sn J one of the gnat plains of 
Sorope. 'Write, in aipbabetioal ordnr, 
tke tanoBs pemnsoias of Earopo; state 
tiiMr saperfieial -extent, and d sse ri be 
tkembridlj. 

Dj M|^Art. t)wisti act a map oon- 
tsining tbe boundaries efthe oliief raeoB 
«f Bmpe; and indisato on it« by tines, 
•trsiglit or waved, tin latitodes witfain 
whic^ tke ehiefcivps grow. Oonstmot 
a map oontsiaiog the Wnndaries of tiie 
^Mef leligionB in Snrope. Constraet 
paraHelognuns proportional to thoohief 
plains in Europe, and a tabio of tiiem, 
ananged alpbabetieally, thna, vis.: — 



Name. Area. Situation. Description. 



IV. Give a list of the kings of 
Britain of Normao descent Compoee 
a brief abstract of the life of William 
the Conqueror. Gonstmct a cbrono- 
logisal table of the events of his reign. 
Give a snmmasy of his cWacter, and 
estimate the ntiltty of his reign .m 
Britain. Give an abstnot of the rei^n 
of William IL Gonstmct a chroaoloigy 
sfit. Qnote (if yon can}ao7 poetifial 
aUnidoDB to William IL How did he 
die? Is it probable he was assassinated? 
Mention any particnlars yon know aboat 
the taxation in this roign. 

V. Catiline and Virgil as before; 
Horsee, Odes L, zxviii. Make a para- 
digm 0^ the active verbs occarriog in 
these lessons, nsiqg a difereut verb for 
•aoh tense. 

Junior Division, — Translate the 
{^lowing sentences literally : — 
*'fiooaasuratiragri«iltiaBe se obko- 



tit, anlta mmf^ ds&tigator, caltaBd 
diteseat.** 

** In exomsndo se mnltam tsraporfa 
insnmnnt mnfieres." 
*^ Viam qui nesdt qoa dovemat admafs 

Earn qpinrtst amnem qosHere conitqp 
sibL" 

'' Qni stadioBs oasiit, mli afc aootai- 
dere debet lit vineat." 
** MU hdbeft hiMiK pMipfrtM dnriaa ia as 
i^oMm qaod rldionlas bomiDes {MiL* 

** Hortalis nemo est, ^aem son at^ 
gat dolor morbnsqne.** 

'* Felix est cni qoantnliuncnngss 
temporis contigit bene ooUocatom estT 

>I>eefine togatker nonnajig raring wife 
adjestireBy and write out m jfitU Iks 
declonsisB «f asch-of the fsoaonas. 

VL Writa^ta^etsUadvechaiaati- 
cism of nay pssssge in Baosn, fihak- 
spars, Jesemy Xi^lor, or Spsaair, af 
not leas tkani^rty.liBSSi ia<whiak the 
TahM aad moaning of eaeh waed is 
ooneetly givon, and itsappcopnatsBiBss 
in the passage qooted shown or dis- 
proven. What historical inflnenoes 
i^ected Elizabethan literatore? Is the 
drama of the Elizabethan era worthy 
of its fame? and ^iHiy, or why not? 
What defects in scienoe are noticeable 
in the Etizabetban age? and what im- 
provements took place during that 
tine? 

VII. WkatmentallMidtieaasaaoi- 
ployed in tho 4qpemtBn af mmmmgt 
Eow many joksasa of namaa.are; th e ra ? 
^Uflse, ikfins, and exemplify tksm? 
Cksstfy tks otijaets «Ue to ho aamod. 
What laws ought to he obsenad ImAh 
nseaf names? [^ Art afBosaam^g,'' 

VIII. WkstkwB of mind signbte 
kaignage? Gins a^y cxaiipiis 70a shi 
iiad? What slsmsc «f wards ariae xs- 
apsetifaly fesm the o pemtienaaf p era tf 
tivi^?-^te sesietarian iaatiiHDta?— 
tha«BakgiaalJBoalties?^the eoliiga^ 
iagiaoalties? Gtve«xan^plea;j{**Ahs- 
torie," ohap. iii.;] HUton'a '<Buadisa 
iiost," book i., 208«HS41,.wiMlN. 
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Mb. Bonomi, the Mwlj-appointed 
keepor of Sir John Souse's (1 753-1837) 
Mnoeiim, Lincoln's Inn Fields, Is abont 
to issue fnll details of the scolptnnd 
Egyptian inscriptions on the sareo- 
piuigtis which forms so great an orna- 
ment to that coUectioD. 

Kra. Olipkants ""Life of Edward 
Irring" is nadj. Oh, that Carlyle 
had written it I 

''British Farming," for Hke greater 
part a republication from " The Enej- 
dopaedia Britannioa,'* bj Mr. John Wil- 
son, of EdipgtoQ Mains, is otit. 

Mr. Bobert Yooag, of Ediaborgb, « 
8elf<-taiigfat Hebraist, who is well-eerti- 
fied aa haring attained almost nnri- 
TaUed profioienoy in Hebrew, Ohaldee, 
Samaritan, Sjriac, and other eastern 
languages, is ai present issuing in 
twenty fortnightly parts, price 6d. each, 
a literal and idiomatical translation of 
tiie Holy Bible. 

The brothers— Bioh. Bedgrave, B.A., 
Suryeyor of the Grown Paintings, &o^ 
and S. Bedgraye, Secretary of the 
Etching Glob^are preparing '' A His- 
tory <tf Britisb Painting." 

Br. Cliarles Maokay has set out 
again for America; Mr. Anthony Trol- 
lope has retamed fipom the land of Dis- 
union. 

The Preis has changed its proprie- 
tary and its editor. 

Conyeeation has determined on in- 
ereasing the stipend of Bey. Henry 
Wall, M.A., Beader in Logic, Oxford, 
since 1849. 

'* The MemeiTB of Thomas Bewick " 
(died 1838), the Newcastle aitist, aa- 
tundist, wood-engrayer,&c., edited by 
his daughter, are about to be issued. 

^^ The Sculptor <rf Florence," a drama, 
by Joeeph Ebeworth, aan., of Edin- 
burgh, has been lepresented saeoess- 
liilly in the Theatxe Boyial, Melbaome, 
Australia. 

Thackeray promises, on tke eondn- 
sieD of '^ PhiUp," in the Camkai Mn- 
Smme^ a work on whiah he has been 



engaged for yean. Is this the "His- 
tory of the Age of Anne? " 

Despairing of completing his ^ Fre- 
derick " to his l&ing in four yotumes, 
Carlyle has determmed on isauiag tke 
third yolume, and so lessesing tke emr- 
eise of patienee^or rather impatience 
—among hia readers. 

Seottish history seems jast now to 
be a fayourite quarry. ** A History of 
Scotland before the Twelfrh Century," 
by Mr. Bobertson, is m the press; -and 
Mr. Skene has a ** History of Cdtic 
Scotland " in prepamtien. 

JUchard Oobden (b. 18(M) h«s just 
given to the world a pamphlet **0n 
War Panies and War Eapenditure." 

Joseph Christian Baron Zedlitz, >a 
German poet, died in Vienna, aged 72. 

11 EmUe Vanderbuch, son ef a 
painter, an officer in the army of La 
Vend^, and author of 100 dramatic 
pieces, bom 1794, in the Louyre, died 
March 31st, at Beuil. 

Dr. 0. C. Fdton (bom Noy. 6tii, 
1807), President of Harvard Uniyerrity 
Madsachnsetts, U.S., editor of "* Homer." 
'< Aristophanes," " .fisobyhis," &c, died 
Feb. 26th. 

G. H. Lewes has in the press ** Aris- 
totle, a (diapter m the History of Sdenoe, 
with an Analysis of his Works." 

Miss Whately (the archiepisoopal 
logician's daughter), has edited ** The 
Story of Luther." 

Meesm. Le Fanntand Andsraon Scott 
are <now inyested with the editorial 
management of tke Duhlm Umffernfy 
Magazine^ in succession to Mr. Ohejne 
Brady. 

A biograpfay of Lord Bolingbrche 
(Henry St. John), statesman, orator, 
historian, &c., 1672-1761, is announcad 
as nearly ready. 

F. T. Pklgiaye, editor of tiie ** Golden 
Treasury," is to superintosd the issue 
of A. H. dough's "Poems." 

The Hon. Mrs. Morton is ^preparing 
"Liyes of the fiberidana," of whom she 
is not one of the least Sunoos. 
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The poetical works of the late Hagh 
MacDonald [see BritUh Controver- 
sialiit, Feb., 1861, p. 129] are to be 
issued in summer — prefaced, we beliere, 
by a promised memdr from the^pen of 
Alexander Smith. 

Sir Benjamin C. Brodie, Bart., pbj- 
«]cian (b. 1783), has a new work on 
physiology and psychology in the press. 

A committee has b^n formed, in* 
eluding, among others, William Thom- 
flon, author of ** The Laws of Thought," 
now Lord Bishop of Gkmoester and 
Bristol, Sir D. Brewster, Professor 
Hansel, &c., to get up a testimonial 
fund for Mr. Isaac Taylor [see BritUh 
ConirovermUtt, August, 1861, p. 187]. 

A monumental brass has been placed 
over the remains of Edmund Burice, in 
the parish church of Beaconsfield; and 
an effort b making to get up a statue 
of him in Dublin. 

The Bev. James White, of Bonchurch, 
Isle of Wght (bom near Edinburgh, 
1806), author of *' The Eighteen Chris- 
tian Centuries," "Tlie History of 
France," as well as the dramas, ** The 
^ng of the Commons,* ^ Earl Cowrie's 
Conspiracy,'' &c. [see B. C, Dec, 1858, 
and June, 1859], oneof thebestcontri- 
lmtors to Blaehwifod, died Ifareh 26th. 

" The Luggie, and other Poems," by 
David Gray, a poet, bom in Kirkin- 
tilloch, near Glasgow; with a memoir 
by James Hedderwick, author of '* Lays 
of Middle Life," and a preface by R. M. 
Milnes, is in ite press. 

Students of Comeille will be glad to 
leara that M. F. Godfrey's (academy- 
crowned) ** Comparative Lexicon of the 
Language of Corn^le," has been pub- 
lished by Didior. 

A " Atonoir of Francisco de Enzimas " 
■(Du Cbene or Dryander), translator of 
the ^' New Testament " into Spanish, 
has been issued by C. A. Campan, at 
Brassels. 

M. Octave FeuiUet, dramatist and 
novelist, has been chosen as successor to 
M. Scribe, in the Academic Francaise. 

The author of the works, " Meet for 
Heav«i," *• Heaven our Home," &c., is 
the Rev. W. Branks, A.M., parish cler- 



gyman of Toiphichen, near Linlithgow. 
It is said the senate of Glasgow Uni- 
versity is about to confer the degree 
D J), upon him. 

" The Chronicles of Cariingfoid," is 
Blachwoodt are said to be from the 
same pen as " Adam Bede," the ** Mill 
on the Floss," &c. 

J. Scherr has issued at lA^pzic 
"Schiller and his Age." 

** The Theory of the English Ifen^ 
meter, and its Applicabilitj to ths^ 
Translation of Homer," is to be toB^ 
dered in )a work by Lord Lindsay (see 
ante, pp. 68 and 308). 

Mr. Alfred Blomfield— son of CliiiM' 
James Blomfleld, Bishop of laMf 
(b. 1786--d.l857)andc]a8slcjtl6cb«ltt}t 
is about to issue a memmr of hia ^A/il^' 
and *' The Life, Tiroes, and Wiitiagsttf* 
Hwiiy Philpotts (b. 1777), BisliopmiE 
Exeter," is to form a work by the 'Si(9^. 
B. N. Shutte, of Exeter. . .jt 

The author of the " Human Trag^^,' 
the " Seasons," &c., reputedly the fib.* 
dibras-Byron of our day, is said to tk^ 
the secretary of the Office of Works an^ ' 
Public Buildings. * ""• 

The Very Rev. D. Bagot, B.D., Dmi ' 
of Dromore, is preparing an 6ditEik«l' 
"The Art of Poetry," by Horau^' t* 
consist of a revised Leetion of the Laibrl 
text, a prose literal translation, a versi.. 
translation, and copious notes. 

Peter Bayne, A.M. (b. 1830), author 
of " The Christian Life," « Essaya," ^ 
has ceased to edit the Dial, and is abou| , 
to commence a WeeMy Review, 

The works of the Gottingen mi^tli^' 
matician. Gauss, are to be published ^' .' 
seven annual volumes. > '' 

Switzerland is preparing a centetary' > 
celebration of the turth of the poet Siiit ' 
(Dec 20, 1762). 

John Nichol4B.A., of BaBiol Cojlfge^ 
Oxford, son of Professor J. P. Nidtol^// 
has been appointed Professor ^ tH^ 
English Language and Literatun m^ 
the Glasgow University — of whico m 
father was so great an ornament.' ^m 
youthful professor is author of a vi^aitie 
of *' Poems," various papers in the fVWf- 
mmster^ the National^ the Miuetmy &c. 
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PLATONISM. 

^ Plato is philosophy, and philosophy, Plato." — Emaricn, 

*'Plato*8 pliant genius sits close to nnirersal reality, like the sea, which fits 
iate all the sinaosities of the land. Not a shore of thought was left nntenched by 
bis marmnring lip. .... To this day, all philosophic truth is Plato 
lightly divined; all philosophic error is Plato misunderstood.** — J, F, Ferrier. 

" The Homer of pliilosophers** Las a name and a power nnique and 
umnatchable. He lias exerted, and still exerts, an indm>itable 
supremacy over the minds of all European thinkers. His thoughts 
have cunningly inwrought themselves with the sciences, systems, 
creeds, literatures, governments, and speculations of all modem 
nations. His vast reach of intellect, and width of sympathy ; his 
grandly creative faculty, and throbbing, all-absorbing life; the 
catholicity of his mind, and the thoroughness of his knowledge ; 
the clearness of his intuitions, and the Keenness of his logic ; nis 
didactic power, and dramatic skill; his theoretic insight, and his 
practical potency; the all-fitting pliancy of his thoughts and style j 
the realistic illustrativeness of nis imagination, and the exhaustless 
profusion of his ideative capacity, have given him that many-sided- 
ness which has brought him into relationship with all subsequent 
thinkers, and has enabled him to impress and influence all forms 
of life, endeavour, feeling, poetry, and speculation. The great 
Eclectic of antiquity has orbed into a perfect uj^ty the reflections 
and experience, the hopes and cravings, the mterests, arts, and 
pohcy of aU preceding ages; and has thrown its circled shadow 
over all human after- thoughts. 

In two former papers* we have placed before our readers some 
particulars of the life and times of Plato, and of his controversial 
power, method, and suggestiveness. In the present article we are 
anxious to inicate, in brief outline, the chief teachings of the 
Platonic philosophy in psychology, physics, ethics, poHtics, and 
theology, m so far as these seem to us to be sen^able from and 
determinable amongst the many theories and forms of thought 
presented to us in Qiat magnificent series of Dialogues with which 
ne has enriched all time, philosophy, and literatui^. In doing so, 
we shall aim most at such an exposition of his philosophical teachings 
as may lead the reader to comprehend the circling unity and com- 
pleteness of his system, and may enable him to comprehend, in 
fiome measure, the commonplace of the historians of thought— that 
all subsequent reflection is httle else than the blossomry and fruitage 
of the age-distant products of the groves of Academe — the results 

* B. C, S*pt. and Nov., 1861. 
1862. 2 D 
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of ideas which, though now the world's hdrloom, first arose in the 
broad-hrowed Plato's mind. 

Plato was the pupil of Socrates. The philosophical impulse wa» 
first imparted to Ariston's son hy the famous martyr-thinker oi 
antiquity. To the outworking of the splendid conceptions of h}» 
master into a perfect spheral sjrstem, Plato deyotedall nis days and 
thoughts. He possessed, origioaUy, one of the most vigorous as 
well as one of me most absorptiTe minds. In all his experimdes*. 
jeUrxieyB^ inq[uities, thoughts, the thirst for wisdom was unquenck* 
able. The deure of harmonizing aU knowledge, feeling, ABd 
reasoning into a system — the intense instinct of philosophiang — waft 
never in abeyance, never anodyned or inactive. A long fife, m^ 
spent, yielded a literature of exceeding grace and worth* rick im 
acquired truth, enriched with speculative inferences of inefiabfe 
value. To select firom this great treasure-house the choicest geaat^ 
and so to set them as to give some faint, shadowy glimpse of Att 
irradiating brilliancy of the whole mass and maze of truth-jeweUeJl 
speculation, of which Plato has made the world the heir, is a UA 
<d no easy nature, nor one which we would willingly undertake iflt 
bounds so narrow, but that the course of '' European Philosopfau*!' 
which we are anxious to trace a little further stilly cannot be ooa^ 
prehended without some sketch of the very Hamlet of anripBt. 
thought. In this paper we shall finish what we have to say of 
Plato now, and shaU hasten — as some of our impiatient readscf 
urgently desire — at an early period to expound so much of Afr 
Anstotelic philosophy as seems fitted for t^ese pages. 

Mbthob. — The method of Plato has already been suficiei^y 
commented on, and now only requires to be recalled, in concise terms^ 
to secure that continuity of thought and. exposition which is desiraUe 
in dealing with a philosonhy so vast and so consecutively reflective^ 
reasoned, and dialectical, which has for its chief characteristio 
methodicality, or systemization, and for its all-pervading law t)ie 
logical concatenation and dependence of tiiought on thou^t. 

The organization of philosophy was Plato's life-aim. Orgaiu^ 
zation individualizes and energizes. Growth, assimilation, aal 
i«production are the results. Organization is life. life is hm 
governed. The laws of philosophy are logic. All living andlffe->' 
giving thought is logical. Dialectics is the power Ity which science 
is upbuilt and formed ; for science is the decision of the mind upon. 
truth ^ is a set and series of systematic a£5rmations, so reliable a» 
to warrant action, and to impart to the soul, not onlv the power of 
sight, but of foresight. Science is, in fact, organized thought. Ita 
results, when intellectually, reasonedlv conducted, are certahi&f« 
TbAt science is possible, may be regaroed as k priori true, fr<mi di9 
inveterate expectancy with which man always regards events, aad 
may be, h posteriori, inferred, &om the constant trust he rqm«», 
in analogy and inference. Scepticism is wrongfully oppos^ to 
scien ce. It is powerM against opinion only, not Imowlei^e. Scqp* 



ik^m, ihBJXgk, properly speaki&g, alwajs oritieal, istoo'iyeqTEeirtly' 
dogmatical only, and met merely mquirm^. It has been used, not 
as 'a due 'expression of doubt, but of distrust. The power and 
iSBtmct of amrmation reseues the soul from tceptioism. Reasoned 
affirmation is dialedtioal, and demands defined thought, lightfuBy 
rdated. inferenoe is impossible, tmleetinometkinjff is invariable and 
dbsohite. The start-point of all reasoning is^m ideas j first repre* 
sented to consciousnecis «8 sensatwm^ individual impressions ; next, 
as noHans, ^enendizattions from experience ; and lastly, as par« 
eoi roe ptioBs, invariable and universal, and therefore true, i, e., ideas. 
ideas are the foundation elements of «oience, i, e,, certainty. Am 
we have ideas, notions, and sensations, so have we also absolute, 
jFFobable, and paiPfcial locic. Ttie first, dealing witii pure conoep- 
l^oos, is imperudly legislative, and gives all me higher, i. e., me 
certain sciences, e,g,, ihje mathematicaL The second, as it is con- 
oemed with generuized experiences, communieates to us certainties 
pommensurate only with tne induction from which our experience 
ii gathered, and supplies us, therefore, *with no more than th» 
fractical sciences. The third, depending as it does upon sensations, 
is variable, so far as concerns the Tace, though trustwortlw^ to the 
individual. It therefore only imparts to us the logic of common 
fife, aaid erf instinctive action. In all cases, reasoned thought is a 
true exertion of choice, of eliciting, of argumentation ; a process, 
a means to an end, — a gaining, attaining, or maintaining, of one 
through another, jdialecties. Logic is thus the system of lows whidi 
governs theintelketnal evolution of thought, from its earl^t germs 
to its consummated fruitB,~*science, art, politics, religion, &c. 

PsTOHOBOST. — ^The phenomena of thought are special. Hiysies 
is the sphere of material existence and life ; Psychology ig ih* 
sphere of mental manifestation, — ^e smenoe of souL It is impos- 
sible to express* the glowing, gorgeous poetry of ^e "Phsedrus in' 
tike mere language of science. There the soul is typified as a 
dfflariot, sweeping through the region of Existence, watn Thought 
and Desire as liie steeds, and Personality as thetr driver. The-po wer 
of self-determination (free will) is ihe prime characteristic of every 
scml, " If,** in the " Laws," says Plato, "there is anything in man 
partaking of the Divine, it is the soul ;" and in Ihe ** PhcDorus," he 
calls it •* the most excellent of generated existences ;" but, inasmudk 
as **^to explain what the soul is in itself, would require a science 
^^ine, ana lengtiiiened disquisition," he gives utterance instead to 
^t grand allegory of the winged steeife bearing the diariot of 
being, under the control of personal life, thron^h the magnificent 
paaoraemas of existence, and 'finding, in the contmually augmenting 
etperienoes brought before it, knowledge, culture, and truth. 
Man has fallen out of the grander 'circles of being, where all t«, and 
has descended *to earth, where ^ appears, The^ longing of man, 
however, is always towards the real, and he continues to seek the 
troe in phenomena, ivhose ever-cfaangin^; flux hinders him from 
finding it. Only when the remhiUeence of^e former divine tibihigs 



of t>eiiig reewn to him, sad vivifies the innate ideas of Bun's sdil- 
hoody ooes his nature regain tmith and nobleness. It thns^'ib 
belbre, in its prior being, oomes face to h^ee with reality* oiMt 
fMds on the f<K>d of a divine life. Beiaff is ideation. Tkm-jgd^ 
form ideas, and i^se moulds of life circle and sweep m iwtntm 
gyration thiou|[h space; and when man finds the oorrespondenoi 
between sensations and ideas, he attains tmth. Man is po oo e stto d 
of spirit, mind» and body. The first pre-existed in and tarmeAm 
part of the gods ; the seocmd is a product of life, and unites itsedf to 
the bodily orgamsadon at birth. The body is the seat of sensation > 
the mind of opinion ; the spirit of science. At death, the sub^ 
intermixture by which man is consubstantiated is disserved, andiJbil 
spirit,*— nnless by sin it has forfeited its divine privilege,-*TetiffBa 
to the great theatre of existence where reality is everlas1»ng« ^Elb 
body receives sensaticms; the mind perceives them; and- tlU 
sensitive awakens the rational soul, so that, by the suffgestioot 
of experience, the decisions of reasmi may be acquired. 1M§ 
re-perception of the mighty ardietypal ideas of All is the highest 
form of wisdom,— is science. i-'^r 

Physios. — Ideas are not primitive in Ihe order of being. Ths^ 
presume an intelligence in which they originated. Before dtbm 
could be, One mnst have existed. The forms and exemplars; « 
things require a formative cause-— a frammr. One is pemetiads 
Man^ is separation, contention. "The world is the resnlt o£jtii* 
combination of Intelligence and Necessity— tintelligenoe goverain| 
and persuading Necessity to produce all things in tlra nimon 
perfection, and Necessit^r yielding to the wisdom of Intelligence.^' 
jB^m this singularly ferule saying, Plato, in Ihe " Timseus," pvrsoss 
the idea of creation^ and finds in the cosmos two characteristics, 
tangibility and visibility, and elements corresponding to theae^ 
earw and light. As, however, these two possess no homogeneiiy^ ^m 
One has created two other elements, capable of effecting their vaiom 
and productiveness — ^water and air. Matter is the momer <^ theae, 
and she is also the nurse of all things affecting the seises. SfNibOB 
and eternity contained it, and the One filled it with the 4iiflii<^a*t« 
of the ManifT, and gave its^ as the model and mould of individualitjr, 
towards which all things tend > for actuality is individnatioiB. tAR 
emrthly existences are animated by infiuences tending to oxdaC, 
beauty, goodness. This ''soul of the wcnrld" causes movemetii, 
ohange, harmony, and ke^ the idea of creati<m always as ike 
measure and pattern of progressive life. The eternal necessitj^af 
oneTiess is laid upon all things, and hence each seeks to be one,- and 
sensation seeks to fit itself to and into the moulds and form»-«ttfce 
ideas — ^by which it may best envisage and show this onsneas^Bai- 
withstanding its manifold and multilorm being. 

Ethics. — The true is the good. Passion is disturbance. Saoit- 
ledge and virtue are alike constifcuents of order. Order ^mhiete 
happiness. The logic of intelligence gives being to scnencd; 4ii6 
logic of the afiecd(«8 originates virtae. .: 
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t ^lieaB are the very life-operations of Gk>d. They are the outgoinea 
fif ffis Tital inteDigence. To realize these archetypes — ^prime moalos 
Ma manifold ana persistent sueoe8sion,«1he One has given each a 
ibterminable power and a mnltipliable produotireness. The realiza- 
tion of these designs, as they issue from, also tend towards perfection. 
&L so far as these are aotnalized, they result in happiness. The 
hakox^ to incorporate these in our every-day habits (mores) is to 
saorifice our own good, is to be immoral — ^to have wrong nabits. 
Of to habituate ourselves to sensuous or sensual impressions instead 
of ideal, t. e., perfect, delights. All the impressions of the senses 
aire mutable and untrustworthy, and are, therefore, unsuitable for the 
fbundatioins of happiness. The obligat^n of man is to tMnk rightly 
acr an intelligence, and to act rightly as an agent ; but there exists a 
obse dependence of the one of these on the other. To realize life's 
highest good, man, within the circuit of his activity, and in mroportion 
to his pow§r, must subordinate all his capacities to the enectoation 
eiihe schemes of the Supreme Wisdom—must acknowledge, submit 
iOi and obey the regulative functions of reason, and give it a continual 
victory in his daily life. The discipline of humanity is to be found 
in the subjection of all our thoughts, feelings, and wishes to this 
?ve3^hi8ting order of the reason, whereby all things exist in and at 
^esr best estate — to this harmony of all being and our being — to 
tdiis truth of soul. Justice is truth of action 5 love, truth of feeling ; 
temperance, harmony of habits ; fortitude, order of mind ; wisdom 
is ' truth of thought. Passion is sensuous or sensual, not rational; 
it dijBorders and deranges, enflames and distorts; it presents no 
mirror to ideas, but subverts all reason, truth, and goodness. Beason^ 
iH>t passion, is the proper guide of life. 

' PotiTics. — Law IS l3ie hichest expression of reason. The State 
Jv law organized and livingly powerM. It is a collective life, of 
irhich. human beings are the units — an incarnation of the restless 
•(^vities of mim. It is not a mere aggregation of families, nor 
enron a congregation of them. The State is a brotherhood. The 
alHance it forms is the closest ^ssible of man to man. It seeks 
tadty and idealization. It is, in fact, a family on a large scale. 
The private personal feelings of men gave rise to their social actions, 
and impulse to their public energies. Ethics is therefore the 
basis of Politics— which concerns itself chjefly and truly with the 
•Education of man. It is a cdlection, organization, and operation of 
"SUch means and agencies as may influence, enforce, or (if need be) 
♦fouce, correct conduct, community of interest and life, among the 
inhabitants of a State " bound each to each by natural charity " or 
Mow-feeling. The affections are " the wings of the soul," to 
-enable ua to soar to the higher and the nobler, if kept healthy and 
effective ; but, if impured or misemployed, to bring humanity down 
•to the state of a grovelling and unlikeable ruin and dmulacrtm, 
^o culture, expand, consecrate, alid heighten the affections which 
are deep-«et by Nature in the human passion-tempted soul, is the 
holy aim of a just and true polity-^stateeraft. . The gorgeous 






Utepian socialiim of. Plato maj ndw be road br an^ one i 
and rdiabk Engiyi in the traaakili0a of " ISie Ke|nMi& q£ 
by J. L.. Pavies aad IX J. Yfaigban, wbiek.eoBtaina ai odtkif^ 
jduotkm and euL aiiaL3wia»*wori% of earefulipfiraaal; aad t^e«]iif' 
be BO lea^ly oompaned by l£e thinks with "The Politic* m 
imstoile" ia ihe sehcdarly eBBa|^8«of !Etiidiani Gong^e^e, M.i^, #A, 
the opinuma of Plato's great pi^ attd. suoceeaer cm oml lile, tlul 
we^ may oontent^oiirflehraa heire with » mere outline: and snods 
of 1^ poUtical <^iaioBAy of Afiaton'A sen in. lineiud' drawing' 
without perspeotive. 

Plato^ astwe haye aaid, regarded the State as an ednoadve 
and as the- meatuk of training men to govecn orrto obey, 
perfeetion of a. State consisted with him in. the hig^bast poswbhi 
diffhsion of healths beantyv strength, wealth* pmdenee^ temyenae^ 
insUce, and fontitudejiuBOng ihe individnals'of a oommoaw«iiiftl 
Vnlgar. notioofi of poliey and self-intmMst^ and etyen. ambitieii^ iH 
endeayouYs to dissuade- men from, and to inoaksaie mstMid tb* ^Mf 
of self-restraint and* a constant adb^ienee to- pnre jneliee, wiiuii 
be contends- is not^ on at least, ought net to be, the mere creaitiit 
of law andseci^, bat must be a unifying, cokesiye idea epesttti^l 
in the mind, and. subordinating all his eneai^es tOi its sufwemaefi 
To this justice all men cHng, and on this ei^ Stirte ought ii^ib 
based; in.fiEMtk on this al^oe is it possible to rose a. polity, et 
^nginate a civil life,, which shi^ attain more thMi.amonieAtaryaML 
illusive grandeur, more than the mere phantasnukand vjp pmr t mo j, 
the sham of a social communi^b Wisdmn, fbiHtude, aM tampeih 
^anoe, as the three great primal needs of human existeeee^ le^uM 
representatiyes in any and in eyery State* The magistral^, pMN 
SBSsed of the copious gifts of the hi^er spirits — wisdom, nndev- 
standing, yirtue, powffl>— shall ke^ its ey«, influnnees^ aiui btaA 
on. and over fdl, and shall acrange, control, and demand obedieaoe 
to all duty, wheth^ tiie w(»r^n of the gods» or the-respeet ef-maai 
for mui. Guardians, the yisible and legidly apfMHnted rej 
of all outvjord evil, dbaU embody tbe force and fortitude of hn 
in a well-ordered police ; and the masses, trained to laboar, el 
manifest tiie self-Testraintiimd obedienee which all ong^ te A 
to the Proyidenee whidi govems our human life and lot. All diiN 
uniting influences effiiced»the human family^. combined inyoluatai^' 
(or otherwise arranged), groups, shall each work out the paeoUir 

gK)d of its > own State, and find, ia so doings the greatest haf^pinew 
r itself, and produce the ffreatest possible good, te othersk Tbsi 
selfishness itself, harmonized by justice, will wodc ont its own^gmtip 
fication best by practising and fulfilling eaeh oequired doty- wW 
zeal»fid^ty, and boneety ; class shall hi^re no oanae! ibc war "ffffnurt. 
Off enyy of, class;, for. all shall share iui the-goed o£ tbo whi£i^ aad 
eiyilizationshi^ consist in the^ intnnsii} oombimity of thd daairaii 
aotiyities, and labours of eyery member, (d the Sti^ to th0 ido^ef 
jjBstice, the love of good^ tibie harmony o£ bafn^an lUe-, *' Ae 
mystery of this dream4ikepolity"—£9r such both* in hiss" B«pubfiof 



md Ub ^LaRTs'' doM Hato adm^it to be-^is fiu^^reaoiiiiig; and 
rtarit prd>lenB whieh aore jet lying before thinking men for 8o£yitioB, 
andt adfts! lioire afibrded themes for the dlBpftragement oi one of 
fihiloeophy '8 noblest names and fames. 

Two of these we nnst mentioia. In this gigantic yision or picture 
a£ a oommunal famil3F-**-this ideal eoRceptioc or mythical legend of 
snan ciTilized, Plato advocates cozftniiinism of wives and proper^, 
aad so abolishes the absolute family relationship of nature for tiie 
mwnnnmal brotherhood of the State &mily. These' extremes he 
insisted on, jnst as he insisted on the oomnranity of rn^i^aning 
^tytmHa), beeause any form of selfish life appeared to him to be in 
•Mposition to the unity of social life^ as havmr a tendency to indl- 
TiauaLize and separate men in their interests, feelings, and relations. 

In the ''Laws," hower^r, di£P(Mrent yiews are taken on these 
fubjeets, so that we may fairly presume that^ in his usual con- 
• tioversial spirit-^as characterized and exemplified in our prerioas 
article,"— he laid the arguments on each side before his hearors as the 
^rtmnds of a decision; not really as indications of a change of 
thought, or of an attempt to exhibit expJieitly the decision at whidh 
he had arriyed. What higher cooeeption of maroed life he nuvy 
hare had, we cannot a^inn ; most prooabljr that was a probl^n fans 
•«wn, circumstaitees unfitted him to think fairly of and express him- 
-Mlf het^ on. This is an imperfeeticm in his politics to which 
■Hich exeei^ion has been justly taken. "Bo^ let us remember that, 
with the lidit of Infinite Wisdom revealed to the universe, there 
ara in modem civilisation bltmders, mistakes, sins, as heinous as 
Dm worst error in the dream of the heathen sage — if not even' more 
' an; and therefore let charity work ite perfect work in behi^f of him 
who looked on human life while " shadows, clouds, and darknesa'* 
tested on, and before the coming of the '* laght of men."* 

Th£4Klogy. — Ontology rather than Theology ought, perhaps, to 
be the designation of this section; but the word by which the 
Mmee of bein^ was formerly denoted hss fallen out of use, and 
{wrongly, we tlunk) the only word left us to exporese any lUDproach 
ta the science of the infimte as a basis of worship is^ Theology. 
Cnsation is, first of all, thought— thought working itself from ideal 
into real bein^. ^Rie vast, misl-shrouded Supreme Ideal in whcmi 
all ideas pnmarity originate and are, aiuL firom whom they 
proceed, fint to produce and then to permeate Nature— the One 

* We may here note, as among works of Interest on Pla.to, the articles on. him 
In Professor Roger's " Works,** voLi. ; Brandis on Plato, in Smith's "Dictionary;" 
liowndes on Plato, in " Encjclop. Metrop. ;" Sewell's ** Dialogues of Plato ;" 
Potter*B ** Socrates and Plato:'* the remarks on him in Lewes* "History of Phi- 
loBophy;** Manrice's ** Moral and Metaph. Phil. ;*' Whewelfs ** Abstracts and Trans- 
lations of Plato's Dialognes.** Bead alee a few excellent critical notices of Plato 
ia 1^ 6. C. Lewis*a *' OteerfaCbn and Reasomog in Polities,** m the notes to 
whioh muxf lefemMCS oocor. See, beoidea, Thoaiis Gales *" Of Plato and the 
Batenie Pfadoaophf," 1676; S. Parker's '^ Ceaffuw af the Piatooie PhikMOi^;' 
1666; Ogjlyie'Si " Theokgj of Phrto," 1793. 
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3mg who Ib, among the Many vliich appeiuc<--Uie mfjbirfi-timigptp' I 
aiid)si8tiiig Arche^pe and System Builder, whose ideas are, iinrtiMit f 
the source of All—- is at once the Essence and the Cause. pfj" 
universe, life, and history. He is the Germ-Cono^ of JJm. 
'Form, Gk»odness, Beauty, and IndiTidualitr — Goo. But He im^L^ 
Oriffinator, not the Father of all; He is the last result of a ji^ft 
•ophical generalization — a great Abstraction, necessary to'^An 
perfection and evolution of any satisfiMstoiy schrane of .thoi|jhif i 
There was in Plato's idea of him none of the Personality the. hmit 
longs for and the soul desires. A knowledge of Him was attsinJ 
by the dialectic exercise of the wit ; not by the holy exercisa ^ \ 
kmng emotion, and the outflow of ihe faith of a pure heart ferve^lf^ j 

Such we ccmceiye to be a rude outline of the most salimt poJA | 
of Pkto's metaphysics — so far as one may attribute definite d ogjhdl i I 
to one who belieyed that the search for, and not the^ findiitjg^'it 
tmih was the intelleetual duty of man. We have abeady told (lit j 
readers in effect that "particular doctrines have scarcely aiif;iii|| | 
bOity in the Platonic writings. What is advanced to-day ia.r^f^J i 
'to«morrow. Acoordingly, critics and historians have sQvabbM I 
about these wavering qomions, as if agreement were possible^ tOm \ 
declares Plato held one opinion, and cites his passages in. pw( 
Another thinks his i>redecessor a blockhead, and cites other p^ \ 
lages wholly destructive of the opinion Plato is said to havet vmalk' 
tamed. A third comes, and, stringing passages from one ^^alofft 
to pasrages from another, interprets the whole in his own im^jff 
For this we have assi^ed a reason, or rather, of this we hav^Mi^ , 
mitted an explanation, m our paper on '* Plato as a ControversiaUaiW 
which has not as yet been explicitly given by any hiirfiocum of 
philosophy,— a reason and an explanation which place Plat^-tS^ 
the ranks of one of the noblest stnrrers and prompters oi inuDM* 
speculation, while they rescue him from the charges of waverung^ 
inconsistency, chanffeabl^iess, uninteUigibility, and love of oovdl^ , 
and licence commonly brought against him. , :- 

But, in so doing, have we not cut away from ourselves the. ligl^ 
to be listened to as expositors of Platomsm as a schrane of dootrin^ ! 
The objection is well taken, and we must endeavour to eaptrioa^ i 
ourselves from our seemingly anomalous position by a .brief 
statement. ij? 

In maintaining that Plato's philosophy, as expounded in those 
gorgeously dramatic Dialogues, in which all the accessories and 
characters are grouped with a poet's eye and inspiration, was 
controversial, not didactic — were meant to be read thoughtfully, as 
Bnggestors, rather than as expositors of doctrine — we certainly did 
not mean to assert that he was doctrineless— that he possmed no 
•dieme of thought by which he believed the riddles of existeidie 
could be solved. All that we did contend for was that the muB 
qpinions these Dialogues contained were not finally decisive ot'Oto 
tenets of the philosophy he taught. We belieye Ihat his DUa^mB 



insfff "written to quicken ^e insiglit of the soul ; and that the mere 
fMU&t^ of and resting in the letter of them will nerer fully infbrm 
«i^ inind regarding the metaphyaica of Plato. If read, however, 
i)^m the whole mind alert to the unity and community of senti- 
Itiirtb they embody as a whole, with the entire intellect awake, 
lidt' only to what is adranced, but also to what is suggested and 
M|>lted, a system of thought cannot fail to aggregate and organize 
xMlf ; — and this organized thought is Hatonism. Such* is the 
ItbtHafaot of his philosophy — sadly concise, and wanting in the glow- 
fa^ pictorialism of its founder — ^which we have ventured in these 
jMiges to reproduce. It is true that it may be objected, airain, 
Itiat ihiB is not really Platonism, but Platonism inter]Mretea by 
the critic. We reply, that this, in our opinion, is the essence of 
^httonism ; viz., that it is no mere set of dogmatic doctrines, but is 
iw^»r the sympathetic outgrowth of intellectual force, stirred, 
dnrocted, cultured, excnted, impeUed, by the master-thinker whose 
lifil-aini it was to make philosophers, and not to construct philo- 
«0^hy ; for a true philosophy can never exist unless it be reasoned 
itt*1^e very mind of its receiver and believer. An organic ^hilo- 
^Ofphy must live ; and it can live only as the result and condition of 
Ipowth. It is endogenous ; it must grow not only within, buty^NH 
within. This is the true solution of the vitality of Platonism in all 
Sjfflls. This is the genuine explanation, we opine, of the undoubted 
&it that all great vital-thoughted men are Platonists, and that 
1^1^ is even now a mighty, unexhausted influence in the world, — ^a 
thinker who, in multi^ying forms, still rules great spirits i^om his 
lom, — <m» whose impulses operate nnon the very life-centres of 
Mtflection for their imfolding and development. 

J£ I am accused of hastily attempting ** to unsphere the spirit of 
Plato" in these pages, I shall only reply that, cdhscious of defects 
asnofold, I have endeavoured to satisfy a curiosity amounting, 
Sttong thinking readers, to a craving thiivt, as well as I have be^ 
able, after thought, study, and reflective writing ; it is not easy for 
even the greatest sage of the liUiput of the present to span the 
finger of the Jupiter Olympus of antiquity ; neither is it a matter ' 
of litUe labour to comprehend, to estimate, and to embody in the 
brief, feeble phrases of a magazine paper, the life, doc^nes, and 
iaflmences' of ^e ancient, broad-browed, thought-saddened sage, 
who, in Athens, — 

" The vivid chart of human life displayed, 
And taught the laws that regulate the blast; 
Wedding wild impulse to calm forms of beauty, 
';*^ And mi^g peace *twixt liberty and duty." 

H To furnish the means of improving the reader's acquaintance with 
ihe teachings (^ Plato, I have abeady sn]^lied references to a &fw 
W9Ab which may be profitably perused W those who wish to know 
more of the Homer of Dialecticians, hetore we pass on to unfold 
MK views regarding the Newton of Logic— Ariitotle. S. N* 
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I EATS taken a gseat d«d o£ iatarart in ike subject <tf ihi 
:«pMtuid destilpalMii wJ^h aoEktv ia. tins owaaiaey^ with a vi«iif^ 
.jmnble, of fimding a vemedy for islaa great wants, ia tiais rsMMil^ 
'Wfkidi we'See mk every lida; aad upon two points I tlunk lb «ia 
•^fise soma new* if not startlipg iafoiaatkni. As te Ae Gant, 1 hah 
laJBtd the treubla to prepare mm analynB (^ ihestatntieal rtitin^apgrf 
tluo popaknticm of Eng)land and Wake ; aad seoendhr, the great §m 
amt the ditpela of ous N^mooalbraiialt brefcharen cto removv^ iMa 
time to time^ ftom the distncts of our Imge towns, aa Uiey hecatm 
iahabked by a lower grade of the populatiaB. • k 

I wish now to direoiattentkoi to oar greaipavoohiaL system ioBwm^ 
aeotion wifdi the Sng^h ChtLrek. I need scaroely mentioa liit 
the Ohoffch of En^^iand is tcnaiiQnalinito j«riBdiotio&; that ia't» 
aay^ the datf mr jnnadtetion oi tmevf <der;s0nnaa has ita liinda. 
Thus, all rmid«its within a eertsoa limit are snbjeat to the ymm- 
diction of One minister^ who is ealled apen: to peB&xrm orataia 
duties ; a&d so omr paroohiaL nfstem oaaimences with tnantarU 
ravsangeaneBft. In the dbden tbna^ our ancestncs alloeated a oevtiil 

rum of tiieir poBsessiena fiir the spiritaaL benefit of a -poviaammi 
oommanity. Q^re wrtre in tiioae daya rery fbw coitton kaaii, 
jmilwi^ lords» or shipping kids ; and though, thffice was then, nolinr 
ta compel them, for the spintnal welnuse of the peopIa^-^^Ur 
ienaaftry^— they made this appropriation of i^oteir possesstona,- tM 
•ttiey gaye a tithe of all to the Chuieh in perpttnl^. Thus, M, M 
madjani times, aman of wwaiih chooses to gvme ana apmropriatorift 
, tiM Choareh one-teni^ of iua railway shares^ oaa-tentii of hia n ' 
atock, or other of his property, that would be a tithe which i 

remain in perpetuity to the use of the Church,, in exactly tiie 

way. In those da^s, a diocese was usually co-eztensive with a piift- 
eipality, and a parish was co-extensive with an estate ; and h^ioe it 
is we see so many of the anomalies of modem times in the siae aad 
Talue of parishes, and sometimes outlying portions show ihe oharaeler 
^ the oariginal estate. Thas we see ths' secohw and the reli gSom 
aviating together fbr centueies side by nde, and thue ear oodif aan 
ware found giringof their poaaessiona &r tike bsnefti of Qod'a ptifii. 
IRot only have we the origimof o«r paEodiial syatran but^ at thai 
tixae, we have alsai the origia of ^ Ohorehpatvoaage," a»it ] 
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Im former: tbssic^, whaA. tnaa t&e pariait minisier, Ticac^ (m)maA6Ty.}mii 
jMm^ythftroliapknu of the lanfHoid P M& was. aeleBted for bk sifted 
offioe with the- utaSMst etre, on acootut^ of hie pieti^aad laaoming^ and 
litt ministered ahi«^ to idie large familj Isoiurathold of this landsd 
IBopadetor, whkAxi^ma heoamftoiso gseadLjMxiih oosgi»gati0a. ^on, 
^ modern times^ tile «aime ri(i|htffi ai^ t^e same didxea liacf e dkeeeendfidL 
to the poafeseors o£ lioBded pvoperfy^ and thi» -stm iutref indmdaal 
^psofwiiom' seleeinBg' the mmiai&B for a parediifil congnagatijaBi or 
.paaoHuoneanK^ iOv so fyix: as th^ are the eziatiag representatiires of 
tihe^ ORgsoal gBantoss) of Uie- txtiieft. But th«M gnats wane madb 
^qdIt oa.oertam cond^ns.. The patron of a chm^ ctan oafy aelBeit 
aafl present; amshi m. pgetson aa the Chnreh has twiee orer, aooid quite 
iadefmidefitl^inlJierinipMssv^HMu 3m^.iha»mem^Jn.{oimsm^3aamf 
«iia|p«£tahk pluses that: weev caUed eactra^pacoohasBl^ or noiihparoehiaL 
-*«-«jbatotetft which did nc^ belong: to an^ maa'a pfopeotyr^Hrach, jfoeioh 
■inn ftp, aa a faacreiLnuMEntaiiir^ida; sl mavsh,. a swamp, ob a £bfea#. 
-bkthfi. prooesfttiftiaifte^.pecfdft settled imthesaout^-of-toe^wagrplaoei^ 
Mpsdationa gatiiflatad upon the maimtaiii-4adBf and neariy all. thev 
^wtert spota hatfe heenaUotted intopanshes ; so that, msm, wfaavefsir 
AXBtaama^reside^tlusttishia parish^ Bnti^das^adfraniaga^safasoiae 
mu^ is it to a, man. to have a.parkhP M^ ansfwer is^ at very fftett 
-QOBrfov he caaokekmn, and has the indisputable jci^t to< cbum, the 
i— i i ocs of thsi parish ministev in ihs pecfbrmiiiMS o£ zelif^kwB 
dbldes wheneTerhe requbss them^ Tlm» we see there' arar nghte 
Midi priTileges appertaining- ta- eveiy maa.iiL tioua kingdom, comeiectsd 
-fflth thfr earryiaig'ovfc of onrf paoochial spiism. J^^kd., 1 nettd not 
'oA yon mat & minister e# the^iE^aMishedOhiirok ia no^ a mane 
eher» bn4i thatlmisiOBe of thoaeiupos whom-nnmesaaa andraried 
IS devolye^ W# do. n^ mereiy reosiive tike infanii at the icmJ^ tBe 
kmda and hm betrothed at the altar, and ta&e oht leaxe^ of frindi 
ma«m the yeirge of tha ^hs>in» appointed fiir ail liring;'^ we, tbe 
maim oi the Cthnrck of England, perform- ati the Tamous dntias 
"■iiidDi ike Church requhses^ and wie alao. aoeompUsk a great deal m 
iha way of philantlfritmyy in the^ pe]:&>miax^ett of wh& aro eoiled 
.CMulaar doties^ whick the Ghorck doea not rei^^aire^ bat which,, in 
ilis utilitarian/ age, faU daily xmon thaideiigyman of the Establi^ied 
dhnioh aSoouMt exchmnrefy. mt ia England we .possess sessathkig 
Afire than, the mere pawiwhidr s;f il;esK We hanre^ throi^^ tie 
medium of the Chundi, our beautiful. litargT^ im whiek we* read 
.^iMioagh, in ouat ondinarr aerviees, the Old l^estsmsDi ab least once 
^ year. We: go^ tksough the Esdms fenelye timsaa yeas^ and iteoB 
ismeft through tibe !New^ UestaoKnlL We hacre our cnrdec of oon£is- 
mxm and tlmohsgtving} and we hsore our pray^n^ ithkik evevybiM^ 
Jbiows befbrdMnd^ a^to^ which, he has gtT«&.hk "^ assesd) and oqd- 
40njt/' So tha^« Isere we haiwiaipsaBticaf dewcxtk>naL seiriiis, whioiL 
«mbodiea»a poxtifitt of SmptoiBfadapted,. firooatiawto^tiBae^ im onr 
wtaaata ; and whether the €ku^lLifr pneoch^ £^m idie paipit or not, 
ikM preadned; isLOurr ChuroAsaBCiwr eeme^ tima QoA m wosahi|iip0dL 
B^w 1 mentioiBad air thaj oonaiaamiCBmBtt two fiMfas ooniiaBtsd 
wil^ oils paoselttil sgwtair; pnt^gpw ita temiiorial 
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aad the adrantage of iit liturgy:. Bothof tiMetheBomkh i 
posBesses. The Itomaa Cai^oucs have territoml amn^emanto^&Md^ 
in hke manner witii oniselvet, a fixed form of semce* WiwttI 
wish to imi^ees npon jon i8,-^and I will pass by the faot thikt titt 
nation has abjured the Soman Catholic religion, while there.^wr 
only some 600,000 of that persnaaion in England and ^WaKspst' 
that the Noneonformist system is eongregational, not paatoml^or 
paroehial ; the minister is the minister of those who are oaHedilAt 
hearers ; but of those without he is not expected to know any tiUi^ 
He mBj, if his tastes and inclinations, or his own conBeiencey& 
guide mm, minister whererer he is accepted; but he eaanot W 
oalled npon to perform pastoral dnties except among his own mdi 
gregaliaa. Home-missionary dnties are not, ther^OTe, neoeasai^ 
-Mat of the Nonocmformist s^^tem. Now we have in onr Sef^aB 
Uhnrch what are called Episcopal chapels, and those e hmitei 
which have no district attacmed to them ; and the ministeir wUli W i 
district attached to his chapel is of coarse the minister of his ^tmh 
negation only, and he is not expected or required to extend pWI 
htboors b^ond the fonr walls, or the mere congregation. ' lfti» 
sionary dnties are, therefore, out of the question in euch adatei. 
Some of our Dissenting fri^ids say that we do them an injusMl 
in this comparison. BiS; they will see that we ignore, in the sam 
sense as we ignore Dissenting diapels, our own episcopal chi^^ 
because they do not assist us in this great work of eTang^iaaif 
the poor. Thus I hare said, with r^ard to our Dissenting IcieildB 
missionary work is next to impossible. I will give, frcni an » 
struotive table of the places of worshh) and professumal mtnistiril 
in 1851, some figures whidi deariy show how the matter stalHl£ 
I should say that I take the term -' Protestant Dissenter " ia 1iM| 
sense in which Mr. Horace Mann uses it — that is to 8aT,it-dnB 
not include the members of foreiffu churches, Boman Oatbeiidi^ 
Latter Day Saints, or Jews. I find, then, that in 1851, there w«M 
19,532 Dissenting chapds, or preaching stations, in England moA 
Wales. But 'how many Protestant Dissenting ministers P O&lf 
6,405, or 33 per cent. Fop every 100 chapels, as recorded in Md 
Mannas book, there were only 33 ministers. Wh}[, if every lian 
had done double, or even treble duty on that particular Sunday 
there would still have been a deficiency. Now» did you ever^hMir 
m Nonconformist state that fact P I never ^d. * 'jajs 

In the census returns of 1851, we find the number of dUipA 
returned as occupied by the Dissenters, but we do not fiDd:«ai^ 
thing as to the number of ministers. But in the second pa«l?<s£ 
the civil census, giving the employments of the people, we geti'i^ 
the fact that there were only 6,405 Protestant Dissenting mimsteflK 
X sf^, then, that, with this fact before us, it is impossible the ISM^ 
oontormist system can properly be a home missionary system^*^ < ' 

I will take the North Midland shires, whioh indude Lidcofai^ 
Butland, Leicester, . Northsmpton, and Derby, taid ther»I fiayl 
2^057 Dissenting chapels, and 438 ministers only; In the laagnaM 
of Scnptuzoi I think we nyvy afff, ''What ax* tiiese am(»|[t ib 



atemp^' Fow let va see how the EftabHsked Ohureh kones her 
Qdmb. I» all England and Wales, in 1851, tkere were 14,077 plaees 
-^Imne/ there was Churdi serrioe— and how many ministers r No 
}mi$ than 17,320, or at the rate of 123 per cent so that, in the one 
eonB/wehave 33 per cent., and in the other 123 per cent., or, as 
Beavfy ttS possible, fonr times the nnmber. 

viNow, in the parochial system o£ onr Church, the clergy are Tery 

oAbn the ahnoners of the rich in giving assistance to the poor, 

aAbioMMigh sometimes the parishes are too large to admit of this being 

dene ^ectnally. I haye known a parish seventy miles in extent. 

Itak Lancashire we nsed to have very large parishes — so large thai 

tkey w^e like little dioceses. But of late years these h&ve been 

ocL&.sp said divided into many smaller ones. In some parishes it 

ig^xtnpossible that a clergyman can do anything like jnstice to th^n 

viidi ease and comfort to himself ; while there are chapds of ea8e> 

iarwiiidi the Ghoroh service is regularly performed, either by the 

rfa r gy man himself, or with the assistance of a curate; and we 

fiieiqiiiMitly find, in remote countay districts, that onr Nonccmformist 

feieiids have been before ns with their chapels. 

'jjfl^he- well-known William Cobbett was once asked what part of 

the United Kingdom he thought was the happiest and the most 

Bsmd P He repEed, " I think the connty of StSblk." ** Why so P" 

te;wa8 asked; and he said in reply, ''Why, sir^ because yoa 

fi^inot pass more than two or three miles alon^ the road in Suffolk 

iribliKnit finding the village church pointing its Sjoire to heaven." 

Sknne two or three years ago, in malong a calculation, based upon 

iiM census of the popnlati(m, of the chnrch-going people ot 

Svtffolk, I found that they stood at the top of the list, givmg 64 

fiAt eent. of the whole. We see, then, that the parochial system is 

aeceEMary fi>r the evangelization of the people. We find that where 

tit^e are but 100 residents in a ^arisn, still they require, and by 

tins STstem are provided with a minister ; thus every person, how-^ 

eycr huihble, has the means of grace at his own door. But with 

iha* voluntary system, there is no such thing ; and what security 

have we that that which comes voluntarily may not go voluntarily P 

A We find, as a rule, that where there is the greatest necessity, 

tdbcore there is the least supply. For instance, in London, in 1851, 

dtfore was one Dissenting cmapel for every 4,342 persons ; in Wales 

and Monmouth, there was one for every ^8 pers(ms-*that is, about 

UnLitimes as many in Wales, in proportion to the population, as in 

iiQgadon^ Again, taking the counties, th^e was in Middlesex one 

dbipel for every 4040 ; and in !N orth Wales, one for every 309 of the 

l^uUtion. In St. George's, Hanov^ Square, there is one chapel 

in every 10,461 persons, while in the same division, at Lewisham, 

4hete is one to every 1,935. And well as Wales is provided for, 

in D<^gelly there is one ehi^l to every 197 of the population ; in 

jbe large towns, as Merthyr Tydvil, the ratio is one in 801. In 

Imcashire, too, we find the number of Dissen^g dnpels is in * 

xttbio exactly inverse to the p<»>ulation — ^that is, to tiie necessity. 

Where the demand it great,. the supply is small, and vice verttL 
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lMii^€tt-MecU«ok, £,^£; ^ttrtoA-on-Irwell, 1^€69; Bondey, MS? 
CSHheroe, 161. Ititvai upon baeoming acqwimted with fPEteb'teiiK 
» ithese tifaiat I adrocatod Ito waiBEleaia&oe of Olmrdi rales, '«AMi 
larre beoi Te^vo^fid bf gome and upheld bj e^ers for damg ML 
But I took this coarse in tiie intereet oi iht^pocmct okMBes; it^i 
fnr their sakea, and for their sa^s aUaie I do so. 

Many of the reoden^of i^us artiolB ha^e, I dnse wmy, seen Ifik* 
Horace Mann's aeoonnt ef the imiBb«- <of idrarohes a»d cteipi^ 
hn^t during <3ie huit fifty yrmrs, and in each period (rf ten jem. 
But let me mentkn mciraoaB fa«t, which shows, as somebody hm 
said in relerenoe to one of my faroarite snbjedB, tlnd; nothing i» 
ilOTe fallaoioiis than figmws, exee^ang it be facts. And oertaa^ 
some cme mvfM soy reffpacting sometl^g whtdi Mr. &OT»ce MuriK 
has prodHoed — a yeiy able, worthy, aoad ooasoieDtsovs man, tpA 
very well meaning indeed-— 'that nothing conkl be ^MOre ia Hmi p tf 
than some of lorn figures, tafem, as theRjr nstially are, witiioot ll» 
ikodifieationi he des^ned. It is Ihot tlurty-three eangregatioBa'iB 
Liyerpool have occupied 190 distinct sites. 'For esample, itoM- 
fidity-tkree places of wraehip that I ha^e t^you 4yf, were aU sifaraiik 
l&e tents, ana cazried to other ports, idiere they w%re pitched agMiB» 
having occupied, in all, 180 sites ; and ereryoiie of these ch iiui i a 
was reeorded as having been built at its bist settlement. That 
TPas quite true, but the lat^rt false principle is, that tke eanm^uiim 
i»a» farmed then. Note what a remarkable increase of J&smA 
aaemed to be there ; large -ehsq>els erected, smne of ihom, eay tesi^ 
ddievs twelve or^ftoan years ago, je^ some of '^em doting away 
hock into the last century, and one nrto the prersous century. 

I have another fact, so solemn that I thought at fint that it ootdi' 
net he true. It is that •tfr town jpopuiioHon is rapidly hecoimnff^ m 
heathtn population, I have shown that as ihe people aceamoMe' 
by thoBsands, oertain classes of Chiistiaixs 4{uietly desert them; 
tiite chapel is sold, and it is repioduced im a pajtrii^ locality ; inft 
they follow after the hundreds, leaving not the »sw, hot the masif 
eAieep, the tens of thousands, in ihe ^wihlemess. 

Here, among^e poor, thcorimiaal, the TioiouB, and the wretched^ 
our National tSmroh and -fehe Ghurch of £ome staiid face to fteeu 
Mr. Hooaoe Mama uneonseioiisbp^ furairiied one of the beatnMana 
of arrivmg at ihe state of our gmct towns, in a paper jidMlished ia* 
the Statistieal 8o9Uft^*s Journal, some years after, the oeiMos oF 
nligious vmcohip hod been eompleted. W:e tiied to gtt a cicMgiia 
of reli|io)U8 professKm krt year, but our opponents flhowed "%» 
white leather, and praetieally e enf ess o d tiiat i£ejr dase not a irf to i fe 
toovndi a. test iOn 1651, we had a census of rriigtous wonhtp cniiV 
aod Mr. Moan wxote a pa^, deducing resulfii frcnn it, whkhV 
imd, end tiiongfat every Dissenter of iatd%aice woidd also aund^ 
hare read. He asrived mt idie oonc^inn (I quote faja 4Dwn fipM^ 
thattbere WBr»Cainrdi'Be(^]e who goto churoh, 7^646,^46 ; Joiiiaa 
OatfaehoB who attend ohimel, 0M),96ft; Brotestent DiBsentMB oai' 
oilMis wlK) iPDrsbap pi^fic^ 6 J08,6Q»^ U^ VB0&l,UB^ ^ 
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tibere he itoraecU I w«Bt a stm ftnikiir, td discorvr the mmi^r 

of jBK>n«^vioranipperfl» and I readily oame to ike oondu^on that tfa»^ 

Tem^Bkmder, or 25 per oentv of the popuktian, do not attend any 

jAmoe of wi^ship, wi&ile — statms his fifof es in per^oentages — 42 per 

oamt. attend the Established, me chureh of tiie land; f^ per cent» 

ave -worshipping Eoman Catholies ; and 29^ per omt. are Protestanrt; 

XHssenters and otheors of yarious kinds. Now, har<e is the valne of 

a& JKstablii^ied Ohoreh, as Mr. Maim might have shown, had any 

oae been at his side to induee him to write one paragraph more. 

Wliat comes of l^biose ^ pe^^ oe^^. (4,466,000) "who," to nse an 

eacpression of Professor Wilson's, " never darken tiie door of the 

boxise of God P" We I'ej^, idiese are cared for by ike Established 

Church of the country. We %1^'mintHeinal to the 42 per cent, who 

oomd to our churches, and who worship there sabbath after sabbath 

ia. the beauty of holiness ; and we are mvtt^enary to the 25 per 

Oflnt. who win not come to ns at all. 

- I will take a sin^e registration district, or union; indeed, it i» 
only a single parish'-^the parish of Liverpool. It contains about 
Qn«e> third of the area, and nearly two-tibirds of the popmlation of the 
hocoogh. Yet two circles in it, whose circumferenoes are not three- 
quarters of a mile apart, present the following conia<ast : — The rick 
aisiriet, — ^Within a circle of 600 yards radius, there are, by the 
recent census, about 12,000 persc^is. It is a new and foshionable' 
Bocrt of the town, three-fourms of ihe area havin^r been btrilt over 
&om 1821 to 1831. It contains the Music Hall, Wellington 
IUkbub, the Medical Institution, Liverpool Institute, and Queen'» 
College, the new Asylum for ike Blind, the new workhouse, a part^ 
of St. James's Cemetery, and part of the most fiEMhionable pro- 
menade. A cabman can stand at a crosnng, and be hailed from 
ten churches and chapels, ikte officfiai in ino case requiring to mov^. 
more than a few yards l&om the door. In one ecclesiastical diertricft, 
wkich lies wholly in this oirdci tiiere are only 66 perscms to the* 
aere. For this small number of people, there are 8 churches open, 
a»d 17 Dissenting chapdte — a diap^ to every 706, of all a^es and' 
ooreeds. In connection with the 17 chapels, there ore 15 mmistar» 
-^ minister for every 800. To educate iliis small nmdber of rich, 
there are six Chur<dL sehools, and several in connection witibi the^ 
chapels. These six C%ureh schools receive from the public annually 
(impart irom the Government gmnts) £1,546, or about 18s. for earn 
duld whidi requires to be educated. Even wiliiin the narrow 
limits of this circle, dwpds migrate, ehanging from good position^^ 
to ibetter ; and in the poorest part of it, a chnrc^ and its Boho(^ 
opnsist of two deserted diapek. The poor district, — ^Within a cirde 
of the same size, there are about 35,000. It is the home of mis- 
ftrtuae, poverty, and crime, and touches "the oldest part of the 
town. It contains two railway stations, canal termini coal yards^ 
iMstories, pauper, and semi-pauper streets, and some lEfk'eets distin- 
gaifdted by fever and c^lera, as weU as by crime and immoralilfy^ 
m part 01 one street, forming « chord ei the #irole, ^ere wee 87 
pabnc hoosei «iid besvihops ; and from a single point, "BOt 1lk# 
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intenection of streets, 14 caikbe seen. In a district which lies mt 
the margin of this circle, there are 728 persons to the acre ! For 
tiiis laree nnmber, there are 4 chnrdies, and 5 Dissentiimf ohnpeto^ 
viz., a ch^el to every 7,000, of all ages and creeds. In coniu 
with the Sve chapels there are two ministers, both of whom i 
Welsh ; a Welsh minister to erery 17,500 ! To educate this 
nnmber of poor, there are four Church schools, and none cona 
with iJie chapels. Th^e four schools receive in like manner < 
or about 3s. 6 id. for each child which requires to be eda< 
Within this circle there are the sites of £our deserted d^peKi _ 
which not one stone remains upon another ; and of the renuunioft 
five, two are mere missionary stations, two are Welsh, and one m* 
for sale. " Look on this picture, and on this.'.' ^ . 

The Eev. George Osbom, in his evidence on Church Hates, Jil||r. 
29th, 1859, makes the following admissions :— Question : "Hsj^^ 
come within your knowledge mat Dissenting chapels have 
obliged to dose in consequence of the richer portion of the 
munity having left the place P" Answer : " When the middle oL_^^ 
and the well-to-do people, who have been in the habit of attencS^- 
tiie chapel, go away into t^e country, or to some suburban residentibf 
it follows almost as a matter of course that the seat- rents fail, aM- 
another chapel is erected in a suburban district, and the congregaimi* 
is transferred, and the chapel ceases to beoccupied asit wasformerly^t 

To show how frequently the Dissenting chapels desert thfl^ 
poor, I may quote the following from Mr. Spurgeon : — " Ther^.k - 
srowing up, even in our Dissentmg churches, an eviX which I grea^ 
deplore — a. despising of the poor. I frequently hear in conversation 
such remarks as this : ' Oh, it is no use trying in such a place at- 
this, you could never raise a self-supporting cause. There are no«# 
but poor people living in the neighbourhood.' If there is a site k$t 
be chosen for a chapel, it is said, ' Well, there is such a lot of pom 

feople round about, you would never be able to keep a minister* 
t is no use trying. They are all poor.' You know ti^t, in tbtf 
city of London itself, there is now scarce a Dissenting place at' 
worship. The reason for giving most of them up, and movinjz thc^L 
into the suburbs, is that aS the respectable people live out ^towi^ 
iind, of course, they are the people to look after." ^ i 

While admitting that the Church is not incapable of improveoMi^ 
nor quite devoid of the fault of leaning towards the rich, I stroajg^ 
advocate some such system as that in use in the Free Kirk $1 
Scotland, where the whole land pours its funds into one cosuaMi, 
treasury, whence they are equally distributed to all her ministsKV 
vrith the addition of the pew-rents or special emoluments of ev^r^ 
district. But, at the same time, I contend for endowment, the mcam* 
Yoluntaiy the better, in preference to voluntary periodical paymend^ 
which simply provide n)r tiie maintenance of the church so loog 
only as its congregation can afford to support it. . Were the UUer 
principle adopted, the poorer districts would be without plaoes of 
worship, and the great mass of home heathenism would j^nnam 
untouched. Eby. A. Hukb, DJ>« 
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"#d«ir MnxON hag said that "there is no man hut will confeaft 
tiht^''!!^ hath miieh profited hy reading controversy, — ^his senses 
li i ^ t Ai ened, his jodgments sharpened, and the truth more firml;f 
^Mi)lisl:^. Being permitted, fklsehood will appear more false^ 
flbd truth the more true." Archbishc^ Whatmy has put this 
s^i&htefot in an epigrammatic form, and said, that "falsehood^ 
l^e^'Hie dry rot, flourishes the more in proportion as air and light 
«^ excluded." If this be true, we may all be tha^ful for the 
pi^esent discttssion. We Dissenters beheve the union of Cimroh 
Jiftd 'State to be unchristian in principle, and productive of manifc^l 
evils. Churchmen believe the union to be right in principle, and 
pftoductive of the greatest blessings. Both parties cannot be right; 
t^re^re I am gls^ that these points of dinerence are now being 
b^tWight up firom the dust and cobwebs, and exposed to a healthy, 
fr"ferflening breeze; and may Gt)d defend the right. No douDt 
ih^fe is danger to Christian charity in ewrnest controversy, but 
8^ it may be a man's duty to meet the danger. Peace is good; 
h$Kt it may be purchased at too hi^ a price. The wisdom that is 
mm above m first ^ure, then peaceable. The great Apostle wished 
to 'live peaceably with all men, but he would not sacrifice the truth 
fOTiJhe sake of peace, neither must we. There is a time to speak 
lAiid' a time to be silent ; and I think the time has fdlly come for 
Hnpse Christian men, who believe the union of Churdi and State 
i&he a greAt spiritual evil, to honestly and plainly say so. 

"I am about to reply to Dr. Hume, and 1 propose to prove that 
"'**tolutttaryism is the best home missionary." Therefore there is only 
ctee «spect of this Church and State question to discuss. We have 
ndW nothing to do with abstract principles. We are not to discuss 
i^ether the union of Church and State be in accordance with the 
teiMA^ings of Scripture ; or whether the Church and State principle 
d&ts not necessarily lead to persecution. I have no controversy 
With Dr. Hume about "the solid benefit of a liturgy;" or "the 
aJdvantages of saying prayers from a book ;" or the episcopal form 
of Church government. The question to be discussed is ihis :— 
Is the voluntary principle, as defveloped by Dissenters, or the 
©steMishment or compulsory principle, as developed by the Church 
of'Ungland, the most powerful m extending the ^Redeemer's 
MngdomP Is the Church of England---t» virtue of its connection 
iMhthe State — more useful in evangelizing our home population 
tMMi the Free Churches P Dr. Hume says the compulsory principle 
ii^'the most powerful, and the State Church the most useful. On 
iMt contrary, I affirm the voluntary principle to be the most 
pd#€>J*M, and that the Free Churches have done the most to 
eWingelize the people of this country. 

^1n the beginning of my argument, allow me to remind jrou that 
tite Church of England professes to be the religious guide and 
iwrtructor of the whole English people. The clergy of that Church 
1862. 2 E 
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objeet to be eonsidered as one of the religioiif seete of ths ceoafaf^ 
they resent being called *'^e Protestant Spisoopaliaa 4eiioldn» 
tion ;" they tell ns, and that Tory freanentiy, wa^ itmf an^4* 
Church of Enffland-^the Ckurek of the loMle nation. In ^coatdamk 
miiih. this t^ieory, l^e country is cnvided into parishes, and JK'SiiA 
parish is placed a spiritual teacher, whose professed dn%r:i«isa^ 
mstruct the whole qf the parishioners. All the inhabttants OfblUl 
l^rish are looked npon as legal members of the Ohnrch ot l^aa^^Kak 
Unless a parishioner can be conyioted by legal iproof of heretjMr 
Hmnorality, he can compel the dergyman to admmister to hia« we 
sacrament of the Lords Supper; he can compel him to Imj^tiit 
his children, and, in case or death, to bary them. On the jcMA 
hand, every parishioner can be compelled to pay ehnrck Ta^eMf 
passed at a yestary meetij^, and Easter dues, if ihe clergjimm 
tMnks well to collect. By the laws of the English C&nniii 
dissenting congregations are not regarded as Christian ehnrdaii 
and dissentlDg ministers are not looked npon as -jpitoiem^fl^ 
authorized teachers. Hence in the 10th canon we read ^wM* 
" Whosoever shall affirm that such ministers as refuse to siobsctfbe 
to the form and manner of Grod's worship in the Church of Snglaa^ 
and their adherents, may truly take to them the name of anotbdb 
church . . let him be excommunicated, and not restored bntte 
the Archbishop after his repentance and public revocatioii of <simb 
ids wicked errors." Thus does the State Church ignore the existeftea 
of other churches, and is accordingly bound to provide teachtet 
and sanctuaries for the whole people. As Dr. Chalmers exprewed 
it, Government " can take no count of Dissenters." Both Ohafatters 
and Cobbett insist upon the State Church providing for the zeUj^tii^ 
wants of the whole nation, and for this good reason, that if it^>flb 
not, it ceases to be the ** national " Church. The clergy dare wH 
take any other ground than this, for they know, that wheoi.thej^ 
admit their Church to be one denomination of Christians amonoai 
several others, equally orthodox and equally useful, that the Smj 
of their separation from the State is not far distant. '^ .lu* 

Since, then, the clergy claim to be considered as the religious 
guides and instructors of the whole people; since they daim ihaii 
status and emoluments on this ground, we have a right to exaaizie 
the work they have done, and see how £Eur they have made^good 
their pretensions ; and we shall soon discover that their union Hdtb 
the State has hampered and hindered them in eveiy direction. •. hi. 

Any church, that claims to be the national Churdbi of a greHt aaid 
growing people, ought to have the power to adapt itself to d^ereni 
times and varying circumstances. It should not be rigidly bound 
down to one stereotyped method and rule of working. A religioib 
service, that may be very serviceable for one class of the commvn^l^ 
may not be so well adapted to another class. Prayers respecting 
certain great national events in our history, — such, for instance, 
as those which referred to the Stuart dynasty,— may truly express 
the feelings of one age, but may altogether misrepresent the 



£^(BliAg0 o£ HBotiieF age. Ariidos, whieh exaeUy expretsed tlit 
telief of me^ five hiinc&ed yean ago, may not so clearly and exactly 
ai^ctu oar bdie£. We mi^ desire to express tlie same truth in a 
dinblsent w&j. In certain districts the population may rapidly 
ibereaae, wlme in others it may diminish, thus rendering a re* 
distribution of the Churches* teachers and funds very desirable. 
MtdH a national Church has not the power and elasticity to adapt 
ifeidf :Jbo the exigencies of altered times and changing circumstances^ 
it nsuBt fail in its great mission. 

; The Parliament, composed of men holding every variety of <creedi 
isy to all intents and purposes, the lord and master of the Church. 
"Sowy in saying this, I am not maligning the Church — I am not 
exaggerating or misrepresenting — I am only saying what has been 
said, over and over again, by the greatest thinkers and the best 
men the Church has ever produced. Bishop Warburton has said 
&aii "the Church resigns up her independency, and makes the 
magktrate her supreme head, without whose approbation and 
aUowance she can administer, transact, decree nothmg.""* 
> Biahop Hoadley has sfud, " So much are we now under statute 
hw, that the prayer-book is nothing but a long Act of Parliament." 
And have we not just now an illustration of the truth of this 8tate«> 
meat? You all know that Lord Ebury is asking Parliament to 
maJke certain alterations in the prayer-book; diese alterations 
many of the clergy think very desirable, but they dare not them* 
selves make them, until our orthodox Parliament has given its 
ooiMent. 

Archbishop Whately has corroborated the statement of Bishops 
Warburton and Hoadley. In a chaise delivered in 1843, he 
said : — '" There is no power in the Church itself, independently <^ 
the Crown, to legislate for the Church, or issue any authoritative 
deolaraticnis on many of the most important matters ; neither has 
m^ one bishop, nor have all ooUectively, any more right of 
tills kind than ordinary magistrates have to take on themselves the 
functions of Parliament.'* 

The Bishop of Oxford has not only admitted the fact that 
the Church nas lost its liberties, but also that its connection 
with the State necessitates this loss. In a speech delivered in 
convocation, he said : — " It is an essential part of having a church 
established by law> that there should be some system, such 
as at present existed; for the Church, by its connection with 
the State, had given up great and natural abilities, which, as a 
religious body, it would otherwise po88e6s."t 

Iji the recent replies to the " Essays and Eeviews," published by 
Parker, there is a masterly essay on '' The Idea of a National 
Ohurch," written bj; the Eev. Dr. Irons, Prebendary of St. Paul's. 
In this essay the writer literally deplores the slavery in which the 

* Alliance of Church and State, b. 2, c. 3. - 
f Speech in Convocation, 1855. 



drarch IB ^c«d tb tke 8tato. ^Let men well MB^or' 
If; means to snbmit sphritiml if/t&K^cma to ih» ttxhitn^om. 
Parliament ccmsiating ik four or fi^e dtf^frent religiens. JSoae^ i 
hSL to see that it most bop^essly widen the growing Si'^'^ 
between men of tbonglit and eoltiTiticm and all popmarOfanatb 

Barely we have quoted authorities more tron Btrffioi^it to ^ 
l&at the Chnrdi of England has lost its natural rights and Hher* 
tts a Christian ohniwh. And stidi a efanrch ean noTer adapt ita ' 
the growing wants of a great nation. 1\> talk of it being a 
nnsionary dhnrch is absurd. 

We will now call your attention to a lew of the ways inirhidk| 
the Ghnroh is hindered in ^toing its wovk, by being tk«s enshiv^diaJ 
f^e State. [ 

In l^e first plMe, ^ Clmrvh has no -power to ehoose its prineifli 
officers. The ptime minister, or tAie Govemm^rt of the day, elMa 
the bishops. The derg^ ma^ be dee^dy dissatisfied with 
eieetion, and petiti<m against it, as they did in the case of I 
Hampden, but l^ey are powerifess ; they ai^ compelled to, i 
*die Govemment appointnfent. 

Further, the (Smrth has no power to cUstnbute its 
nocording to the req[uirements of the natter. What may be Hbt I 
amount of wei^bh possessed by the Ohurdi is not for me tel 
say ; but I suppose it will be genially admitted that it possesses I 
sufficient, if honestly distributed, to supply the whole country ymA. I 
^e means of religiofffi instruction. But tms great weall^ has beat 
most shamefuly misused, and is so to this day. Those wlu» 4o dte 
least work in t»e (%ur<Ai, as a rule, ha^e the largest pay. Look, 
for instance, at our cathedrals, with their enormous wesJth^ The 
oathedral re^emies alotte amount to upwards <^ £9^,000 ftt 
annum. <-. 

Originally, ik^ cathedrals vt^ere stations and colleges, from whieh 
preachers were sent fyrih. to eramgelize the com^; but 
the Chur<^ of England press admits that they are worse 
useless. The Record itself says, " The worshippers within 
august fanes have g^erally boon oetrifactions, and the oathooM 
close has been pre-eminenfiy the valley of the shadow of ^e»th.'* • 

Passing by the onormous si^aries of the bishops, and iSke dy*- 
graoeM jobbery of the Eoeleeiastacal Commission, I mMr dttU 
attention to the strange inequalities in the stipends of t^ <«Bmr* 
There is 1 benefice with an annual income of £7,8^, I'Mn 
£4,843, 3 wiOi from £3,000 to £4,000, 13 with from £2,O0&io 
£3,000, 32 with from £1,600 to £2,000, 134 with from £lfm 
to £1,500, 323 with from £750 to £1,000, and 954 with from UfM 
to £700. This makes a total of 1,461 clergymen who havii-A> 
ground for complaint. Below these, howeyer, there are. 4^116 
benefices whose income yaries from £200 to £600, seyeralthfousanis 
whose income falls below £100 a year, and upwaitis of 2,000 oumtes 
whose salaries only ayerage £81 per year,— less than a good 
mechanic's wages. It was the knowiedge of this fact that iBd 
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%cbiC7^ Smith to ask, "Whj is, Oie Church of Eaglmd to be 
Aothini^ but a eoUeotioa of beggars and bi^ops — the right roFereiii 
Dives in his palace, and Lazarus in orders at the sates, doctored by 
dogs and comforted by cmmbsP'' And the «yu is rendered tlie 
^creater by the fact that the lai^est incomes are appropriated to 
nose places where the least work is to be done. Dr. Hook, of Leed% 
lias stated the fact, and Liverpool and other lar^e towns are aji 
instance of it. In Liverpool there are thirty^ix incumbents, and 
imronty-six curates ; the population under their care is put down» im 
the '* Clergy List," at 253,559, and the united value of all ^e livings 
fm £5,950. Taking the two parishes of UpweU and Stoke-on-Trent^ 
tiie united pofralation of theise parishes is put down at 6,380, aad 
the value of the two livings is £6,562, — considwably more thaa 
tihe whole of the Liverpool livings put together. 

Now can this unequal distribution of the Church's property be 
for the nation's gooaP Is it right that those who do httle or 
nothing should be receiving such large stipends, while the worlds^ 
^ergy receive such a soan^ pittance P 

But while the funds of the Church are unequally distributed 
amoi^st the clergy, the clergy themselves are still more unequally 
distributed amongst the |K>pulation. Stranae to tell. Dr. Hume 
Jxas made a charge of this sort against ToUmtaryism. He sayi|, 
-'^Loddng at that system as it st<K>d, it so happened that wh^se 
iliere was the most need, there was the least supply." He then 
referred to the deficiency of ohapels in London as compared with 
Monmouth and Wales, and to MiEuacheeter as compared with some 
other towns of Lancashire. But Dr. Hume did not say that in the 
diocese of Salisbury Ihere was one church to every 682 of the 
populati(m, while in ihe diocese of Chester there was only one 
church to every 2,242 ; that in the diocese of Norwich there was n 
ohurch for every 629, while in the diocese of Manchester there was 
^only one for every 3,964 ; that in the diocese of Hereford there was 
a church for every 511, while in the diocese of Londcm there wm 
anbjT one for eYGCj 4,410. Out of upwards of 11,000 Anglican 
parishes, there were 1,900 whieh had each less than one hundred 
souls in them ; there were 4,774 more parishes with less than 300 
in each. Quoting a few exam]^es &om the '' Clergy List '* of 1861^ 
all taken from the letter A, I may state that the pi^sh of Allingtim 
Wilts, has a population of 88, 1 minister, vid an income of i^36 
Ashby, Norfolk, 50, 1, £214; Ashingdon, Essex, 99, 1, £254 
Ashmgton, Somerset, 80, 1, £162; Ashley, Hants, 98, 1, £329 
Ashley, Wilts, 84, 1, £220; Aston, Gloucester, 89, 1, £272^ 
Aswardby, Lincoln, 67, 1, £266; Anington, Berks, 97, 1, £300, 
Aldrington, Sussex, 9 (no cbirch), £294. I could give more than 
a score of similar cases, all taken from the letter A ; but taking a 
frw parishes of another sort, I find a great contrast. Beginning 
vith London : — In Christ Church, Sj^talfields, there was a popula- 
tion oi 20,950, church accommodation for 1,200, and number of 
clergy> 3; St. James's, derkenweH 27,600, 1,700, 3; St. Clemei^ 
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Danes, 17,000, 1,700, 3; Pentonville Chapel, 12,000, 600, 'S^'^'SK 
Luke's, St. Pancras, 10,000 (no church), 1. I have talceii* Illolfe 
statistics from the Committee of the House of Lords* 'SLepdrV^ 
Spiritual Destitution — a blue-book thatfDr. Hume is well acqtftffiWS 
with ; and yet he could talk in his lecture that, through " the b^dfdliSftt 
parochial system,'* " every person, however humble, has the ttij^in 
of grace at his own door.' But, taking a few more ex&w^i^ihSft 
find that in St. James's, Batcliff, the population was 10,000^^ '^WBl 
the clergyman, 1. St. Mark's, 16,000; 2. St. Anne's, SoM 
12,335; 1. St. Sepulchre, 13,452; 1. St. Andrew's, 10,27*'; T. 
Christ Church, Marylebone, 37,253; 4. Shoreditch, 25,111 ; K 
Hoxton, 21,370; 2. St. Mary's, Haggerstone, 26,627; 1. lIo# 
then, I ask Dr. Hume, can the cler^ in these districts attend Hi 
the population, and what becomes of nis vain boast that evety 'rittii 
has the indisputable right to " claim ** the services of the piurift 
minister in the performance of religious duties whenever he reqvmi 

Leaving London for the provinces, and beginning at Birminjg 
I find that the rural dean, m his evidence on the Lords' Comir^ 
said that " in the parish of St. Thomas, one of the largest in Bii 
ham, having a population of 28,000 or 30,000, there is onfy ^ 
church and three clergymen, so that there are very nearly J(),O00 
souls to each clergyman." " An official statement from the scicrefeiirr 
to the Lord Bishop of Worcester gives the number of parish^' tuad 
districts in the town and immediate neighbourhood, havinj^ eVe^ 
one of them more than 5,000 inhabitants, as 21, having a popnk^<^ 
in 1851 of 232,023— now considerably more. For this population 
there are 23 churches, or, on the average, one for 10,000 souli'; Aiid 
48 clergymen, or one for 4,834." If space permitted, I cottld ^Sf^ 
other statistics, showing a similar, and, in many cases, a less favotii^- 
able result, in Liverpool, Bradford, and other large towns. Tlfe 
reason of this is not cfifficult to divine ; time has altered things ftr 
the worse, because the State has left the Church no power to luter 
them for the better. Not only, however, is there this uneqtial ^- 
tribution, but what makes the matter worse, the Church does niak 
allow the clergyman of one parish to go into another that is dvfeif- 
crowded, as instanced in the matter of the ministers who be||!& jfo 
lecture in Exeter Hall, and were stopped by the clergyman tf' thfe 
parish in which the Hall is situated. The Mecord, commentiflgf ^ 
i^e matter, said that a clergyman might go into any public halllod 
speak to men upon " science," and give them a lecture on literanae 
and the fine arts ; he may even talk to them vehemently on ^jlje 
politics of the day ; but if he opens his Bible he becomes, irottLtlatt 
moment, an offender worthy ot censure, fines, and imprisonm^iH?* 
The Times described the working of this beautiful ''^aH^dnSD 
system,*' which was said to be so very helpful in Home' IfisilftAi 
work, in the following strain: "The State, by its tradiii<»*lirjr 
institutions, divides these isles into districts, each inhabitiAl W 
several hundred, or several thousand, or many thousand Sorfsr '^^t 
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consigiis each, of these territories absolutely to the spiritual care 
of . p&e man. That spiritual reign it ^piards for that one maa 
ijdm awful anathemas and heavy penalties. No churchman, be he 
|(^ipfp^ or cleric, can interfere in that reign without incurring pro- 
Msution, fine, imprisonment, the odious stigma of schism and 
Oissent, and, if a clergyman, deprivation, the utter lost of caste, and 
earthly ruin. No pope, no czar, no Italian despot, no Spanish 
m(]piBitor, ever guarded his recluse from spiritual intrusion more 
iriKOZOusly than the English Church and State guard the parish, 
wnether it contain a hundred or a hundred thousand souls, K)r the 
exclu3iye care, or the utter neglect, of the lawful incumbent. This 
is our parochial system, and it is impossible to conceive a more 
tremendous demand upon the consciences and faith of mankind." 
Then is it not prep^osterous for Dr. Hume to hold up such a system 
as ,a model Missionary Church P — ^there is not one missionary 
feature about it. 

But not only is this the case; if a clergyman wishes to divide 
his parish, the accomplishment of his object is surrounded by 
cli^^culties, as in the case of Dr. Hook, of Leeds, who, to divide his 
income and his parish, had to pay £1,400 for an Act of Parliament, 
A'en after the Lords had remitted half their fees. 

I need not stay to point out at any length how the voluntary 
churches have the requisite freedom to adapt all their arrangements 
to tbe exigencies of the times. They need not spend large sums 
y:ear by year upon a few decaying villages, while the great towns 
are so pressing m their claims. 

But let us now pass on to notice the results produced by these 
iwo systems. Let us look at what the Church of England has done, 
as compared with what the Free Churches have done. And, after 
all, this is the gist of the whole question. Englishmen are pro- 
verbially practical men. Theories, however beautiful, that break 
down in practice, they soon ^e up. To the clergy of the Church 
Defence Association, we say. Your Church is united to the State ; it 
is protected by the Government. You say it could not live without 
this, and that religion would droop and <ue if the State withdrew 
its protecting hand from your Church ; on the other hand, we have 
no support trom the State, we have neither patronage nor pay from 
jGk)vemment ; we don't want it ; we would not have it ; and yet we 
.maintain that we have increased much more rapidly than you have. 
lAnd now for the proof of this. 

Let us take a few counties in which the population increased the 
l^t^ and we find that during the first half of this century the State 
Qmrdi and the Yoluntarv Churches increased the number of their 
respective places of worship as follows : — Li the coimty of Hereford, 
;ihe State Church added 18 new churches ; the Voluntary Churches, 
J.60 new chapels; Hertford, 20—141; Huntingdon, 0—74; Nor- 
folk, 13—633; Northampton, 9— 300; Oxford, 28— 196 ; Eutland, 
2^-24 ; Suffolk, 23—286 ; Westmoreland, 10—62 ; Wilts, 38—121 5 
IfsakiHg a total of State Churches of 161 and of dissenting chapels 
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of 1,99&. Thus, ia the ten oounties wlure the popalation inoroMMd 
the least* the State Church added 161{iiewplaoes of warship, w^ . 
the Voluntary Churches added 1,995. Taking next i^ fCfiMia 
counties in which the population increased most rapidly* 'Sifi 
State Church added in Durham 81 new places of worship ; an^^Ae 
Voluntary Churches 384; Lancaster, 289—1,098; Mcmmouth, |l 
—253; Stafford, 137—491; Surrey, 130—191; Warwick, 7Gn^ 
262; and West Biding of York, 253—1,206. In these s^^ 
counties the Church of England added 996 to the number ot,ito 
places of worship, while the Voluntary Churches added 3,885 to ikmt 
number. And these are not solitary facts ; I challenge Dr. HiU3^ 
to show one county in which the Church of England has inei^ased 
its church accommodation in a ratio with the population, or io 
which Dissent has not increased its accommodation faster than the 
inoresse in the population. In 1801 the Church of England ]^d»8 
large majority m every county ; but in 1851 the Church was u^ 
minority in ten counties, and those ten comprising the izupoptuit 
eotmties of Yorkshire, Lancashire, Chester, and Durham. LooJuoy; 
at a few of the large towns, I find that acocording to the cenms 
retuiaks, the Church had, in 1851, in Birmingham, 30,843 sitting.; 
other denominations, 35,871; Blackburn, 8,533 — 9,707; Bol^, 
9,616—11,360; Bradford, 10,026— 22,261; Bristol, 31,884— 40/)60 ; 
Leeds, 25,436—51,052; Liverpod, 60,545—61,841; Manehest^, 
38,120—57,809; Newcastle, 9,928—18,878; Nottingham, 7,042— 
19,905; Sheffield, 19,562—24,627; Sunderland, 8,723—22,043. 
Thus it may be seen, that in our large towns, Dissei^ provided Jht 
more sittings than the Established Church, and that these si^iigs 
were also more numerously occupied. According to the eeiM^s 
netums, there were in 1851, in all the towns of more thsaa JKVOQP 
inhabitants, 9,586 places of worship, with 1,127,244 sittings. Qf 
these Traces of worship, the Established Church provided 3,463F; 
<^er denominations provided 6,129. Of the sittings the Establi^nsd 
Church provided 1,995,729, and oth^ denommations provide 
2,131,515. In the year 1801, the Church of England provided 83 
per cent, of the whole of the religious accomim)aation which ii^$k 
codsted for England ^d Wales ; but in 1851 the Church had I11U01 
from 82 to 52 per c^t. The Dissenters in 1801 provided IS per 
cent, of the relieious accommodation, but in 1851 they had rken io 
48 per cent. 1 Sat not only had the Dissenters, as a whole, inoareaaed 
in a greater ratio than the Church of England, but every seetkm^jlf 
them has done this, !Not only the Methodists, Baptists, IB<^^- 
dents, Presbyterians, and Eoman Catholics, but alto tiie Mor«viMtf» 
XJnitanans, and Quakers, one and all have left the Church b^hiAfl 
And all this has been achieved by Dissent, in spite of the disad'^mfc- 
t^es of prejudice and ill-will, while the Church, with fashkm m 
her side, has gone back. 

Bef<Mre I leave this part of my subject, let me ask if the CkmA 
does not owe what little progress she has made to volun;lai7ls]ir? 
The link that binds the Church to the State was never we$im Hum 
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'$d^, and yet the ChuriBli was nerer more useM. Eorty years 
i^, probably, there was not a single clergyman supported by the 
IHilantary principle, but now it is stated that more than 1,300 
1^ thus supported. Forty years ago, the ehurdies were built by 
grants from tne State, now they are built by the free ooniaributions 
ef the people. In the year 1818, Parliament voted a million of 
money for church-building purposes, and in 1824, a sec<md grant 
ef iB500,000 was made ; but eomparatively little was done with thi& 
lai^e sum. Since tiien, no grwit has been made ; but has ehurdli- 
building ceased because Parliament has withdrawn its aid? Ko ; it 
has not coily not ceased, but it has increased faur-fM, Let us 
suppose, just for a moment, that we could blot from liie hist<»y 
of tne last half century all that has be^i done £:>r the religious im* 
provement of the English peodie by the voluntary principle ; let us 
suppose the history of the Methodists, Independents, Presbyterians, 
9K^ Baptists is all a blank, and what has been accomplished by the 
voluntary principle in the Church of England is also a blank, and 
^en, I ask, what have we left P How mudb spiritual work has 
been accomplished by the establishm^it, or compulsory principle ? 
Dr. Hume talks about our town population beeoming heathen; 
rerily, if it had not been for the voluntary principle, it would have 
been strictly teue 1 

Having now, I think, satisfactoiily proved that voluntanriEon 
is the best home missionary, we will pass on to notice a few of the 
bold assertions of Dr. Hume. The Doctor says that, in 1861, there 
were in England and "Wales 19,532 dissenting chapels, striking out 
Soman Oawolics, Jews, and foreign churches, and there were 6,40& 
ministers ; but to show how the Churdi of England horses her 
eoaoh, it is only necessary to state that while there were 14,077 
]»laceB of worsmp, there w^e 17,820 ministers. Objecting, first of 
aU, to the striking out of any denomination supported by voluntary 
eontributions, we will at once admit that lie number of "pro- 
fessional " ministers, in proportion to the chapels, is smaUer than 
Hie number of the dergy to the churches ; but the wonder is, thai 
^ose 17,000 clergymen should have allowed these 6,000 or 7,000 
dissenting ministers to persuade nearly half the worshipping popu* 
htion of England to forsake the parish church, and go to the 
meeting-house. Either the clergv must have been very sleepy,, 
or the dissenting ministers yiust have been uncommonly active, to 
have accomplished such a result. But when J^, Hume makes 
such a flourish of trumpets about the 17,000 clerfff men, he does 
not tell us that nearly 2,000 of them are placed in decaying 
villages, each containing about twenty-five adults ; then that were 
jtee upwards of 4,000 more located in parishes where the adults do 
4K)t Average above 80 each. He does not tell us how many of the 
dergy there are who live in luxurious ease, and keep a curate to do 
their work. Neith^ does he tell us how many heads of coUei'es, 
and other dignitairies^ not haviog the cure of souls, this numoer 
ittoluided. 
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It would hare been more to the poi&t Iiad lie girea i}» <^ 
number of working clergy, bm they are called, and that woo^d^ hfS^ 
been much nearer 14,000 than 17,000. The chief disparity heti^i^n 
the number of chapels and the " professional " ministers, to wj^^ 
Dr. Hume calls attention, is to be found amongst the Method^ts, 
Imd being a Methodist m^rself, I know its various agencies, fof 
freachiug the gospel, and will enlighten the Doctor on the sul^^ie^ 
in yillagps containing but a few score souls, Methodists do f^ 
deem it necessary for a "professional" minister to be loeftt^4i 
they therefore put five or six of them together, and call ti^ 
whole a circuit — that is, a Methodist parish; in the centre of tihoaf 
they place a ''professional" minister, whose duty it is to mitfliffl 
all these nlaces. He generally preaches to three of these yiUi^M 
on the saobath, the other places being supplied by laymen* m 
local preachers, as they are called. Perhaps Dr. Hume is m 
aware that there are among i^e Methodists upwards of B2|0Q§ 
local preachers ! He knows it is usual for many clergvmesL 49 
sneer at these tradesmen-preachers. To all such sneers, hov^^yf^ 
I would reply in the woros of John Milton, " It were to be wisbJj^ 
tiiey were all tradesmen ; they would not then, so maiiy of iheij^ 
for want of another trade, make a trade of their preaching/' ^ 
readily grant that many of these local preachers are d^&cien^ i|l 
scholastic learning. They know litUe of Jjatin, and less of 0reeki 
but they understand what a poor sinner is to do to be sayed. TB«if 
language, if not refined ana elegant, is intelligible. They use Dj9 
^'long-tailed words of Latin origm," as Archdeacon Hare saidiof 
clergy did; they stick to their good old Saxon mother-tong^ 
Theur illustrations are taken from common every-day life, as wefft 
those of the Great Teacher. Place them before a congregation M 
working men, and then I most thoroughly belieye that they ^^m 
preach a more effective gospel sermon than half the clergy woiJ^ 
Dr. Hume must not judge of the amount of visitation done m 
connection with the chapeb by what takes palace in his own Clnufe|u 
The lait^ are not taught that it is their privilege to engage in aw 
fluch duties. This is prcfessional work, and none but mose in ^ 
profession can perform it aright. But the case is very different m 
the voluntary churches. Take the Methodists as an example. .^Bi^ 
society or church is divided into classes of about a dozen mem}^ 
oach,and over these is placed a man of experience and picty^ wboj~ 
called the class leader. It is Ids duty to meet the members of . 
elass once a week for prayer and religious conversation. If ^^ 
are sick, it is his duty to visit them, and also inform the minister j 
their case. If any member is poor, and needs relief, it is his dut 
bring the case before the leaders' meeting, and relief is g 
Now, in the various Methodist bodies there are upwards of 
olass leaders ! Therefore, in those chapels which Dr. Hum6.^o^ 
mere "preaching stations," there is more spiritual oversighfJW 
pastoral visitation than would at first sight appear. ' ;\ 

Therefore, when the Doctor tells us how well " the Churchlocii^ 
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h^^ coaoli*'(!) we xntiBt remind Liin, first, that many of those 17,000 
hordes- never pull. Secondly, that to help on the Jjissenting coach 
tiiete are 30,000 or 40,000 Tolunteers, who work without fee or 
rWard. 

'''As to Dr. Hume's boast that the Church is missionary because it 
ft its duty to be so, and that Dissent is not because it is not bound 
by law to be so, surely the Eev. Doctor must have had but a very 
mtioL perception of the spirit of Christianity to suppose that the 
c6j£ni]tfknd to spread abroad its truths is a human rather than a 
Divine one, and that men will not do it for conscience* sake if the 
law does not compel them. Allow me also to remind Dr. Hume of 
tiie fact that almost all denominations have their home missionary 
agencies. Does Dr. Hume know that the Independents have 
upwards of 1,000 "out stations," which are essentially mission 
Stations ; that both Baptists and Methodists employ Home Mis- 
sionaries to a very large extent P Is Dr. Hume aware of the 
existence of such men as Town and City Missionaries P Does he 
know that in Manchester there are nearly 100 such agents, making 
more than 8,000 visits weeklv, and that the annual income of the 
society is upwards of £6,000; that the London City Mission 
Employ 375 missionaries, and that it has an annual income of 
nearly £40,000 P 

There is one other statement of Dr. Hume's that I must notice. 
He charges Dissenters with deserting the poor, whOe the Church 
follows the poor. In reply, let me remind you how many churches 
there are in the country whef e there is little or no population. I 
have already referred to the letter A in the " Clergy List ;" take now 
the letter B, and you will find fourteen parishes, whose united 
poptdation amounts to 676, which gives an average of forty-eight to 
each ][)arish, and out of these perhaps a dozen or fifteen are adults. 
Now, if the Church could send a few of these churches and their 
clergy into the poor districts of our large towns. Dr. Hume might 
talk with some reason about the churches following the poor. 
Dr. Hume says that it is the law, and usually the practice, that 
the parish church is freely open to all who come to worship, and 
yet he knows that in the large towns the majority of the sitting 
toe appropriated, and therefore not open to the poor at all ! As 
another proof, Dr. Hume brings forward a few cases where 
chapels have been removed from a poor neighbourhood to one 
^ore respectable. Now these cases are exceedingly rare ; and on 
ihe other hand, there are churches that have been removed as well 
to chapels, and I challenge Dr. Hume to mention a single instance 
of a chapel being thus removed that was well attended by the poor 
At the tune of its removal. 

In conclusion, I can sincerely disclaim all ill-will towards the 
Church, and cheerfully acknowledge my deep and sincere admira- 
tion for her j and my hearty desire is to see her freed from the State, 
that she m&j be made more healthy, and more capable of doing good. 
% effect tms will be my constant aim ; and whatever motives may 



be attributed to me, I sball exclaim mUk the magnaniinoxis liESiSipi 
— *• Tliongli all the winds of doctrine were let loose to play H^^ 
^e earth, so truth be in the field, we do injuriously to misdoubt mt 
strength. Let her and falsehood grapple ; whoever knew tnit^^pj^ 
to the worse in a free and open encounter? " Sjby. M. MtTiTiTHI.^ * 

APFIBMATIVE BBPLT. 

It nsed to be said by the late Daniel O'Connell, that he was abonl 
the best^^bused man in the kingdom ; and I sometimes think tha;! 
the Church of England is the best-abused public body in the nalliMfc 
6he is eyerywhere spoken against, and, in certain quarters, as tiEi6 
poet says,— 

" It ifl treason to lore her, and death to defend.^ 

Her opponents are always aotiye. And yet I have been snrpriaril 
that there are not more objections to the Established Church, o(^ 
tiderin^ her great extent, and the variety of people of different tastM^ 
and habits, and feelings whom she emlnraces. A body bo liurse anf 
BO old must necessanly exhibit some extremes. The wonder m^ 
that there is so much unanimity among so large a number of clergy 
and laity, where we find specimens of great piety and uDgodHneM* 
riches and poverty, industry and idleness, learning and dolnesp^ 
heavy work and light work, density and scarcity of population. 
Providing, as she does, for all England and Wales, she must pro- 
vide for 2^1 varieties of circumstances— f(»r the mountain and puuii^ 
maritime and inland districts, agricultural, pastoral, manufacturii^ 
commercial, and mining — arranging alike for sterile heath aw 
fruitful field. Surely, then, it would not be luat to take ak 
exceptional case to show her character. We snould judge ihi$ 
Established Church, as we would any othw institution, not by aft 
exceptional part of her system, but as a whole. What should WV 
think of Macaulay's History, had the historian ventured to write 
the hist(»ry of any ffiven county simply from the criminal reeordtf 
in its assize calendar P That course has been adonted hj oner 
opponents ; and thus we see them actually laud that wnich is in^ 
l&ent, and actually censure that which is good. 

In the former article, I showed (1) that the Church of England Is 
present in all places with a definite and well-known system ; (2) ^d 
she provides for the religious instruction of all, taking care ihik 
there are no selections or omissions of Scripture or of duties, but ^M 
the whole truth is preached ; (3) that she gives rights and privilegMiO 
the humblest pauper, without money ana without price ; (4) thatahe 
regards not social rank, and never deserts the poor ; and (5) ihti 
she never snatches his scanty morsel of the bread of life from til0 
poor man, to carry it to the tables of the rich man, who fares BtaBf* 
taously every day. These are her glorious characteristics, whidb b6 
one can gainsay; and though there are spots upon the swchM 9i 
the Church of ^England, as there are spots upon the sun, I d0mf 
those characteristics ought to hide a mxutitude of sins. 

In a siadct sense, the ULurch of England is not the patnm of dteigs 
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te$moii8, tlioti|^hiDaii7- of bermemben stipport Ibreign Battskmi; tii* 
llUnxian Catholics and Morariana are. Ana in like zoanner, Disaeat- 
VO^ Ohurcliefl — except soiae few— are not regular Lome missionaries, 
%. ^^y the missionary system forms no part c^ i^eir work at all. But 
all other churches possess part of ^e Church's good things. The 
Scotch Church, for example, has part of our parochial system, but is 
without a fixed form of service ; the Moravian has a fixed form of 
4ierTtce, but is i»7t parodiial ; the Soman Catholics have bo^ but 
ikey are only present where the^ have membeart ; virile our Bis* 
seniing friends g^ierally haive neither of the two. Kow, does Mr« 
Miller disprove any of m^ five propoeitioAs F Not one. Does h« 
deny Ihat she is present in all places, or show that she does not 
provide for the religious ins<3tietion of the people P No. Does he 
#iry that the C^nirc^ does not give rights and privile^i;es to ^e 
liamblest pauper in liie land P No. Does he show that the Church 
vididraws her places of worship from ^e poor^ parts of our towns, 
4md removes them near the dwelliogs of the sich P I find that Mr. 
Miller does nothing of thfe kind. In fact, Mr. Miller puts the 
^[mestion erroneously, and a false issue lies before tiie jury. He 
l^px^sents me as advoca^g the compulsory principle ; but t spoke 
of no oompulsory principle — I know of nooe. A minister oi the 
CrhiETch of Ed^M is compelled to do his duty, but he oompek 
none in return. 

I have said nothing in advocacy of union between Churdi and 
State. Those facts do not exist in the Iri^ Presbyterian Church, 
whose ministers are mid by the State ; and I beueve that if the 
Church were separatea from the State to-morrow, she would possess 
nearly every (nie of the chamcteristics which I have claimed hit h». 
Z have every desire to speak respectfoUy of Mr. Miller ; but, in my 
opinion, he has treatea the suojeet very unfairly. Mr. Miller^ 
oljeet appears to be to d^reciete the Established Church, and 
t0 eulogize Dissent; and, though some may say that is the proper 
way, they will not find me doing that which is comparatively ea^, 
iksmelv, euiogizii^ my own side, and depreciating my opponent's. 
!^obably no saint or i^FStem ever existed so pure, at which persons 
<^onld not throw stones ; and tibere k no sinner or system so corrupt, 
jihat so finger could point to him or it as worthy of some admiration* 
Mr. Charks Dickens, in one portion of his writings, shows th«t 
wery word a man speaks may be true, and every idea he commu* 
aieates may be false. 

Mr. Miller's first objection is to the small populal^on in some of 
our parishes, while Ihey have a clergyman to each of them, and 
quotes from the *' Cler^ List," under the letter A, a number (^ 
instaaioes. In this, Mr. Miller uneonsciou^ pays us a compliment. 
WHt I have to say in answer is, that I do not blush for that 
itrnmgeiaent, but I thank God for it. The cases referred are to 
separate communities, far away from the great towns, consisting of 
parishes distinct and by themselves. The Church of England, in 
iter anxiety for their spiritual welfare, does not leave them without 



a guide ; aad, tiioagli ihexe m%j he what a medbaiiie wonldlilM^if 
waste of power, or am eooiKnaist would call a waste oi moner, yef #f 
Okurch is willing to make these two sacrifices, rather thaa Jbttpeliii 
people without a priest to serve at the altar. Mr. MiE^ dli 
objects, secondlj*, to the overgrown parishes, where ha sa}^ AA 
dergy and church-room are insufficient. X admit the faot^ vBqi 
this, as I showed in mj form^ artide, arises chi^y &a»jjihl 
concentration of the population in our great towns. Thesaingpi 
c^itres of population sprung up suddenly, and it was <mly wheu'tiw 
census was taken, that we could realize iJie difficulty. 3ut itluytt 
did Mr. Miller find his facts P Why, In a Grovernment IMe- 
book, the residt of an inquiry in 1858 ; and, though only four years 
have elapsed, a great deal has been done since then to^ iiuocft 
the spiritual destituUon in those places. I would ask, who iitstitalttil 
that mquiry, who conducted it, and who gave evidence? The olei9|fp 
of the Church of England cushioned nothing in that inquiry; ikm 
did not conceal or deny the fact. Their object was, as gom 
surgeons, to show the disease, and procure a r^nedy. It is easy fid 
people to reason in the abstract, but could they take 10,000 of 'the 

KK>r of Surrey or Middlesex and hand them over to the eksgy^^ 
evonshire, to equalize the population to the clergy P Here -iiuf 
Dissenters might aid them. The Church clergy are, so to B]^e^ 
the county pcmce, each man being confined to his own beat* Thd 
Dissenters are the garde mobile, moving about in all direeti«o& 
Then why not pour their legions into London? Why do they^oB 
Ihe contrary, retire from aU dense populations ? I assert, it is ifciw 
discouragement of endowments that causes them to do so ; though 
Mr. Spurgeon says, that even with them chapels are removed, :i 

A great deal has bCen said about the inequalities of dericdl 
incomes. It is strange that this is seldom heard :&om the ^iboM 
^emselves. But it was necessarily so from the beginning : pariih^ 
like estates, being of difierent size and value. Some have since Tisaa 
in importance, wmle others have retrograded. Where are we to look 
for equality P The " race is not always to the swifb, nor the battfr 
to the strong." In Ireland, the Presbyterian stipends range betwieeii 
£110 and £300 ; in the Free Church, from £140 up to £400, or suncK 
And if we turn to English Dissent, we find there is no fixed remits 
neration ; it is all on the same sliding scale. Do we find that At 
idol of a fashionable chapel is paid the same as a poor and tlnredU 
bare £10 preacher ? No. Men are not equal in talent, in lear^Bi0/ 
in piety, in energy, in public usefulness ; so that, although theysiigr 
approximate equality in their stipends, they can never expert 
to reach it. So it is in the matter of remuneration. 

I have spoken of the number of clergy compared with the numiber 
of Dissenting ministers, especially pointing out the difffflreniQe 
between mere preachers and pastoral ministers. That is a veM 
not to be got over. But Mr. Miller's complaint is, that I mam 
not told him how many lazy drones there are in the Chiusob'of 
England hive. Well, I reply to that by saying that I h»d 
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Sirnkmilj taken sooourt of all tliote dergy not doing paroohiaL 
w^nrk. Some of them in colleges, some in scliools, some super* 
fttumated, others in ill-health, and some having indei>endent means» 
lia^ retired from parochial duties. I allowed for all this, and said 
id a former pamphlet, p. 24,-—" In both cases the number of clergy 
la 'overrated, for this includes all who are in orders, or called 
ministers, though not officiating as such ; but as the proportion i» 
^i^tty nearly the same, it does not affect the argument." I main- 
tain, therefore, that I treated the subject in a perfectly fair and 
equitable way. 

The tables I quoted showed that the Church supply for pastoral 
and general duties is nearly four times as great as for mere preaching 
dnty amon^ the Dissenters — 123 per cent., as compared with 33 per 
^ent. Again, we are told that it is a great hardship clergy are not 
allowed to intrude into a parish when they choose, and the eecle- 
aiastical district in which Exeter Hall is situate is cited as an illus- 
iration. I answer, that the der^ are governed by laws and by 
Church order, not by caprice or \md opinion. A clergyman is not 
only responsible, but exclusively responsible, for the penohnance of 
reli^ous duties in his parish. And I would add, that an occasional 
hindrance is less to be exacted, and less to be dreaded, than the 
evil arising from any ecclesiastical crusaders, or speculating church 
builders, having the right at any time to intjrude mto a parish, and 
ttpBet all Church order. I contend, therefore, that it is far better 
to maintain Church order in a parish, and to let each clergyman be 
responsible for the due performance of the duties, either personally 
or 1^ deputy. Besides there is a regular way provided for meeting 
the wants of an overgrown parish where necessary, bv dividing 
the parish into two or three, and so diminishing the auty. Mr. 
Harmaduke Miller also dwells upon the non-adaptability of the 
dhurdi to present circumstances; but while he with one breath 
calls her stereotyj^d, he also tells us that in certain circumstances 
she is widely dissmiilar. Now these are very strange statements. 
The truth is, there are two elements in the Church— of change, and of 
permanence. Mr. Miller looks to the former only, we to the latter 
as well. The Church possesses the power of adaptation, and I have 
shown that she possesses that of permanence also. Is Mr. MiUer 
aware of what has lately been done in the way of legislation on 
ibis subject of adaptation? Is he aware (1) that several church 
building acts have been passed, giving new powers for the granting 
of sites, and for building and endowmg churches P (2) That 200 
additional churches have been erected, under SirEobert Peel's Act, 
and endowed — aU in poor districts? (3) That under Lord Bland- 
ford's Act, perhaps, in the course of a few years, there will be 2,000 
others built and endowed P And (4) is Mr. Miller aware that the 
Ecdesiastical Commissioners for endowing poor livings, and pro- 
moting voluntary assistance, are acting upon this principle :-^ 
•* Whatever you raise by voluntary subscription, we will, in urgent 
Cases, lay down, pound for pound, to increase the endowment " P And 
who are they who so obstruct Church legislation in adapting arrange- 



ttents to ike wttnts of tiie popfilatioii« and would reduce w^ totjfi 
de«d-loclcP I am afraid I must say, that those whQ bxi9g fibril 
tiiese objections aro the yery ones who send memhen to the Hofm^ 
of Commons to thwart and to preyent the action of all measvM; 
for increasing our (^urch accommodation. I certainly do not tixbii 
it fair or honest to bind a man with Mters, and then tdil Utf 
he is idle, and cannot do his woric. Here, then, ^re six speetmnt 
of Mr. Miller's ^tuitous attack ; and here are six specimeitt'St 
my mode of turning aside his point. 

I now come to the principal subject, haying, I belieye, on fonmst 
occasions, done good seryiee on the foUowing other peh^ 
First, an analysis of the population of England and Wales, compleM 
by myself, showing, to all bodies not <^ the Church of Bnglan^l^ 
per cent., is the most damaging reply to theur argument of numhifft» 
which has been unscrupulously flourished in the face of Ohurchsmt 
for eight years, and recwyed its death blow in 1859. The Jhsseefyn 
have paid to those figures a yery high compliment indeed, beoatos^ 
when the census of 1861 was about to be taken, they found :il|si 
tiiey dared not submit to investigation. Secondly, I haye shown 4i0 
fall f<m^ of the fact that dissenting ehap^ do retire from Itfi 
poorer parts of our large towns ; and when the proposition wu 
denied by Mr. Skeats, in a series of letters in the ^Nonoonfirmidi. 
I then gaye him a reply at the dose of the year, showing if ho^ 
by arguments, and by references, such a crushing amoonl of 
eyidenee, that it seems to haye stifled him. Thirdly, 1 hays ^m 
the small number of preaching ministers among Dissenters, ad ^'^ 
tinct from the large number of parochial ones in the Ctoviu 
fourthly, I propose now to explode another leJlacy, as gross ai tke 
o^ers, yiz., the arguments derived firom progress. Mr. MfflflA 
s^atong argument is the ^at progress Biss^ers haye made dxakg 
the present century. Dissent, according to him, is going forwaatijA 
hcmie with the speed of a race-h<»se, -vdiile the Clmrch is cnepiag 
behind like a broken-winded jade ; and while Dissent makes krf|t 
provision for the grovring population, the Church does almost notliini 
for the good of the -people. It is important that Mr. Miller fihsm 
tell us so in words : we would not know from ihefxcis. Now wJui^ 
is the evidence on which these conclusions are founded? It k <l* 
following: — Mr. Horace Mann arranged several columns ia ^ 
returns, showing the dates of erection of the places of worshii^ » 
existence in 1851 and previous to 1801. Some of the chttwJ 
were several centuries old, while most of the chapels were TMPk 
indeed some would hardly stand for fifty years. BLere are the ea^ 
^gureB (omitting uncertain retuTfts): — 

Before Between BuiHintiie . 

1801. 1801—51. ImtSOyean. ' 

Churches 9,667 ... 2,292 ... 19 per cent * 

Eoman Catholics ... 156 ... 352 ... 69 „ 

Dissenters proper ... 3,224 ,.. 14,040 ... 81 „ 
All others (including 
Mormons, &c.) ... 47 ... 141 ... 76 „ 
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Bat these numbers do not show the increase in the number of 
ciiapels, nor the decrease, but merely the number that has survived 
siXLce 1801, and the number that has been built in each successive ten 
years ; still less do they show an increase in nominal congregations, 
and still less, again, do they show any increase of actual members. 
Taking theSe figures as Mr. Mann gives them, I admit their 
correctness. I might go on to say, that if a hundred persons 
occupy houses built seven years ago, it does not foUow that a 
hundred, or even one, of their families, was added to the population 
seven years ago. I wish to show that there is a possibility that 
each cnapel was not erected for the first time at the date returned 
to Mr. Horace Mann ; and in no part of his introduction to the 
census is Mr. Mann more carefully and cautiously guarded than 
in speaking of these figures. He there states that he gives 
them only for what they are worth, and that there are certain 
dements which he is unable to supply. Mr. Mann, also speaking 
of the three great Dissenting bodies — Methodists, Independents, 
and Baptists — says he gives the table " subject to whatever reser- 
vation may be thought essential." But I prefer to give Mr. Miller's 
own statement, in which he says, the " gist " of the whole question 
lies in the results of the two systems. For the sake of simplicity, 
I propose to reduce Mr. Miller's argument to distinct propositions, 
and to meet them one by one. These propositions are as follows : — 
(1.) Every j)reaching station, or place for prayer-meeting by a 
eloBS-leader, is a religious edifice, with sittings and accommodation. 
(2.) The progress of any religious body is in proportion to the 
number of its new buildings. (3.) Every new building represents 
a new congregation added to existing ones. (4.) The increase of 
Church accommodation in fifty years is a mere trifle as compared 
with that of the population ; the increase of Dissent is far beyond that 
of the population. (5.) The Church is in a minority in ten counties. 
(6.) Even Roman Catholics, Unitarians, Quakers, and Moravians, 
are increasing far more rapidly than the Established Church. 
(7.) I am challenged to show one county in which the increase of 
the Church has not been below the population, and that of Dissent 
above it. That is the substance of Mr, Miller's argument ; but I 
have evened up his matter by a process of anatomy, not unusual in 
the dissecting-room, and am enabled to expose his latent fallacies in 
words. 

With regard to the first proposition, I may quote from Mr. Mann's 
figures (p. 78). In all, 2,743 were returned, but these, he 
says, are too few. He even goes further, and gives, in a note 
at the foot, a statement by Mr. Baines, of Leeds, who had been 
giving evidence that very year on the subject, and who stated that, 
from his own knowledge, to 11,645 chapels of the three great denomi- 
nations, 7,363 others, or 39 per cent., were preaching stations. All 
those preaching stations figured as chapels m the census of religious 
worship, and all were represented as having " free sittings." Many 
a poor cottager, having private family worship for his own house- 

1862. 2 F 
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hold, would be surprised on being told tbat kb little kitchen, whacft 
Jobn Noakes or Tommy Styles held the little meeting on SondM 
morning, was a "diapel," providing free sittings for the publiei, 
And when we remember that, in iSl, so many as 13,092 nad ad- 
minister, or only a share of one, we see somewhat more of the raloi; 
c£ Ihis evidence. 

Secondly, the proposition that the process of a religions hodjm 
in proportion to %he nmnber of new bmldines is an assumption t£fl| 
which nolhing can be more fallacious, and yet that forms the sd^ 
ground of Mr. Miller's argument. I will show that it is £dM 
on four distinct grounds. (1.) The framework of the Church hat 
existed for centuries over the land, her thousands of parishes 
existing even before the time of Elizabeth, when the popiilaticA 
did not number one-fourth what it is now. When the popul&tk» 
increased, old parish churches were enlarged, and clergymen sin^^ 
had more to do ; and suppose the whole population oi the couBti!^ 
had been equally distributed, the clergy would have been sin^^ 
more heavily weighted. Mr. Mann himself says, " This increase m 
not in itself unsatisfactory, but it is inadecjuate in towns." (2.) Bst 
the Church of Ed gland meets spiritual destitution in two ways ; some- 
times by an iDcrease of men, and sometimes by increase of buildingB. 
The Church adds 94 churches annually to her number, and 150 to 
her clergy. (3.) At to the characteristics of the various systems, 
we find that the Boman Catholics multiply services and clergy, 
ntilize buildings, and, execn^ in new situatK>ns, their buildings are 
erected for permanence. Dissenters, on the other hand, multipH' 
edifices, and they are always made to last during Ihe time of their 
promoters. The Church of England holds a middle course between 
the two. She increases her clergy, and she also increases bar 
churches, and she devotes mote money to ecclesiastical buildings 
than either of the other two, and takes especial care to have them 
endowed. In England there are 507 Eoman Ca^ohc Chapels, and 
610,786 worshippers, or one chapel to 1,071 worshippers ; 19,487 
chapels of Protestant Dissenters proper, with 5,255,721 worshippegfr 
or one to 269 worshippers ; 323 smaller bodies (including the dem 
and Mormons), with 4y ,888 worshippers, or one to 148 worshippevf 
14,077 churches, with 7,546,948 regular attendants, equal to om 
church to 536 worshippers, and 4,466,266 non-attendanto, or, intfat 
aggregate, one church to 853 persons ; viz., 536 worshippers^ aaf 
317 to whom she is missionary. (4.) But I do not answer Mr* 
Miller's argument with figures only ; I answer it with facts. Ik 
Ireland there were two ecclesiastical censuses, in 1837 and 186L 
The Irish Presbyterian body added about 70 congregations in that 
time. Their members numbered— in 1834, 643,058; in 18tt 
528,992 ; showing a loss of 114,066. Let any man tell me, after tfa^ 
that the progress of a religious body is in proportion to the nufldwr 
of new congregations. If I take the town of Belfast, I find ihtAi 
there were six Irish Presbyterian congregations, in 1834, §yr 22^00 
persons, and twenty-one congregations, in 1861, for 43,000 peisonsr 
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ttid three more congregations in process. Thus, while the Pres- 
byterian population has nearly doubled, the congregations have 
nearly quadrupled. I am sure, if we had been permitted to have 
Iiad an ecclesiastical census in 1861, we could have shown some far 
more extraordinary revelations of this kind. 

Thirdly, the proposition that everj new building represents a 
<X)ngregation added to existing ones is known to be imtame. Mr. 
Horace Mann (in his pamphlet, p. 6) was unable to say how many, 
but since 1851 the "missing link" has been found, and we can 
now tell how many have been really added. During the session of 
1856, Mr. Bright moved for, and obtained, a return of all the 
cbapels that had been licensed for Divine worship since the Tolera- 
tion Act was passed, and tbe result was the following statement. 
The first column (not reckoning the dates) is from this return ; the 
second was obtained by comparing the returns made to Mr. Mann in 
1851, of the number of chapels of certain dates. The years were not 
exactly coincident, but the periods were decades ; in the former case 
the years were 1800, 1810, Ac, and in the latter, 1801, 1811, &o. :— 



ears ending 


PlacM HeenBed. 


Still in •zistenoe. 


1810 ... 


5,4^ ... 


1,169, or 21 DOT cent. 


1820 ... 


10,161 ... 


1,905 „ 18 „ 


1830 ... 


10,586 ... 


2,865 „ 27 „ 


1840 ... 


7,422 ... 


4,199 „ 66 „ 


1860 .. 


. 6,S10 ... 


4,397 „ 76 „ 



39,438 14,635 

So that, in the wbole period, there were 39,438 places licensed, 
of which number were remaining, 14,535, leaving above 24,900 
unaccounted for. In thirty years, then, more chapels have been 
licensed than all the standmg number in existence in 1851, and 
88 the rooms for prayer meetings, so numerous among the Wes- 
leyans, are not licensed, though called " cbapels," a period of about 
twenty years presents more new places of worship than the whole bonH 
fide chapek in England and Wales. WeU might the Eev. James 
j^u-dsley say, " Soon ripe, soon rotten." Thus, while the number 
of chapels of all kinds, in 1861 was only 20,390, including school- 
3*ooms, kitchens, pariours, bams, &c., and we know that only 
14,633, including these, were erected in the fifty years, we find 
that no fewer than 24,903 had disappeared. This is but natural* 
Prayer meetmgs may have changed m 1850 from one cottage to 
another, or from tbe bam to a schoolroom, and this was gravely 
represented in a Government blue-book as iwo chapels, to which 
Idr. Miller and his friends add new chapels, and new congregaticms ; 
and thus tbey pile fallacy on the back of mis-statement, till the 
monster becomes frightful. There were 20,390 chapels in 1851, yet 
in 3 867 there were only 7,713 registered for public worship as the 
Act of Parliament required. This shows what hole-and-corner 
places most of them were — the cost for registration being only 
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28. 6d. If we add all the old chapels (3,224), which cxfi^eA 
before 1801, to these 7,713, they still amount to little more mii. 
half of those enumerated in 1851. 

With regard to the fourth proposition, that the increase 'rf 
church accommodation in fifty years was a mere trifie as compaim 
with the population, while the increase of Dissent was far beyoim 
that of the population, I think we ought all to be ashamed thatTw^ 
have done so Httle for the spread of the gospel, and so little for tile 
existing spiritual destitution; and I sincerely hope, when betSto 
days come, and Churchmen and Dissenters have forgotten all thdt 
little bickerings, that we may fight shoulder to shoulder in this 
good cause. As to this increased accommodation, the Dissenters 
base their inference upon the dates of the buildings in 1J351. WoSir 
they build more fragile houses, and change them oftener, and tudf^ 
them about from spot to spot, and thus their increase appears gt^ 
as weU as of recent date. 

Fifthly. Mr. Miller's proposition is that the Church is in a mino- 
rity in ten counties, and probably he means in buildings at 
sittings. But I will go more closely to work, and refer to the 
members. And even assuming Mr. Miller's statement true, wiidi 
I deny, it shows a marked improvement upon Mr. Bright's asser- 
tion, m his speech at Birmingham in October, 1868, that 9ie Clmrch 
has ** barely one-third the population." I speak from authority. 
I have made the calculations for the counties in England and 
Wales, and I am not aware that any other living man has done so. 
Mr. Horace Mann divides the country into 44 county districts, 
instead of 52. Now, in all the forty counties of England, hoyr 
many are there in which the Church is in a minority to ^hj$ 
population? Just one — and that is Monmouth, which, altKou^ 
an English county, belongs to the Welsh group. Here Diss^it 
stood 55 J ; Popery, 4 ; Church, 40J. But if we take all the shines 
of EngUmd, the field of the Church's operations, we find it to be 
(without interfering with Soman Catholics or Dissenters) 69 per 
cent, of the population. 

Sixthly. It is said, "Even the Homan Catholics, QudtefS, 
Moravians, and Unitarians, are increasing more rapidly than the 
Established Church." I am sure Mr. Miller fully believed Hot 
statement when he made it, but it must be borne in mind it is only 
an opinion. Now, it is admitted, that in the early part of the cet- 
tury, the Wesleyan Methodists increased more than the Church, 
But I am prepared to deny that any of the great religious bodies in 
the kingdom are at this moment making greater progress than tlie 
United Church of England and Ireland. The Moravians, we knoir, 
are from other lands, and do not profess to make converts. An fl 
how can Mr. Miller declare that the Quakers of England are pro- 
gressing, when we have the Quakers' own acknoTdedgment that the 
contrary is the factP We well know, that as a body they toe 
melting aw^ like snow before the summer sun. But Mr. Millet 
goes a step further when he asserts that Unitarians are inereasii^. 
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it: m&j be- that Unitarianism is on the increase in yarions other 
jceli^ous bodies, but it is well known that the Unitarians, as a separate 
sect, are fast dying out. Mr. Miller has stated that the Homan 
Catholics are processing far more rapidly than the Church, whereas 
tixe British empire has lost a million and a quarter of Eoman 
Catholics during the last twenty-seven years. 

, Seyenthly, and lastly. I am challenged to show a county to which 
JSfx. Miller s remark does not apply. Well, I will run all risks, and 
licoept the challenge. You will grant that I am at liberty to take a 
yery small country. I do not mean Eutlandshire, but !N ewcastle- 
lipon-Tyne, whicn, in the reign of King Heniy IV., was erected into 
a. county of itself. In twenty-five years, from 1837 to 1862, it 
is stated that the Dissenters of various classes have erected seventeen 
chapels, while only six churches have been built : — seventeen chapels 

})y the Dissenters, and only six by the Church of England ! Well, but 
et us examine the facts. One chapel has been abandoned, and seven 
are mere changes, or removals from poorer to richer parts of 
ihe town ; so t£it there is not the gain of a single chapel or a single 
congregation,— it is only a removal of the hives, and the bees along 
with them. Well, that reduces the seventeen to nine. But of the nine 
remaining, five are " splits," — and the whole is not greater than its 
parts, that is to say, there are no new congregations, but only divi- 
sions of congregations. We thus reduce the number of new congre- 
gations to four, and, applying the statistics of Mr. Horace Mann to 
these, I find that, in 1851, each church was calculated to have a 
congregation of 993, and each chapel of 524. Multiply 993 by 
6, tne result is 5,958 ; and multiply the 524 by 4, the result is 
2,096. So that, instead of the chapels outstripping the Church at 
the rate of 283 to 100, they only creep after the Church at the rate 
of 35 per cent. In other words, the progress of Dissent in the 
county of Newcastle is precisely one-eigJdh of what it is represented 
to be. But to look at all Endand and Wales, according to Mr. 
Baines, 39 per cent, of these " Siapels" are mere preaching stations, 
—here to-day and changed to-morrow ; and those opened since 1801 
being 81 per cent., leaves 42 per cent, to be accounted for. But 
suppose half of those to be changes or removals in the fifty years, 
which is far within the mark, the per-c^ntage of increase sinks to 21, 
And as 240 churches are equal to 377 chapels, the per-centage of 
increase sinks down to 13^, as compared with 19 among the churches. 
In other words, when examined by the light of truth, the Church 
beats them all unitedly. 

And now, in conclusion, I wish to say that I have intentionally 
spoken no unkind word against Mr. Miller. Whjr should I P To all 
who love our Lord Jesus Christ in sincerity, I wish ** good luck in 
the name of the Lord." The Methodists especially have done a great 
deal of good ; and I would have preferred^ that some other kind of 
minister had been my opponent. But it will be seen that Churchmen 
are on the defensive. Large institutions, like large animals, can afibrd 
to be peaceful; and my own idea is, that the Church has been a 
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Uttile too peaeefal, too patiemt, and too fbrbearing. For thece irm 
point where paUenoe ceaMs to be a yirtne, and bsecmies a pontoa 
orime. The Dissent^ra already show symptcnns of wearineaa. Me. 
Miller tells us when he will stop ; but th^ ha^e he&a. the ag^pwasan 
for years, and are especially so this year. It is only lately that ym 
have buckled on our armour. If the Dissenters wish for peace, M 
them seek it. Call off the assailants from our walk, and ire wili. 
slacken our fire and shoulder our rifies; but while they axe ua- 
scrupulous and incessant in their attadu, we will buckle on «« 
armour to def^id the citadel, and our bugle will giye no uncertaia 
sound. Our yine now overshadows the land, spreading its braneheB 
to the sea, and its boughs to the river, providmg food and sh^er 
for alL But if the boar from the forest wiU attempt to root it up, 
or the beast of the field to devour it, it shall be seen tiiat there aae 
those who love and will protect it. In ^e midst o£ liiese troobles, 
however, I look forward to a better state of things— when oitt 
temporary bickerings shall cease, " when Judah wiU no longer yoc 
Ephraim, nor Eplmdm envy Judah;" when Qod will bless Sis 
Daithful children of many earthly designations, and when Christ wffl 
be all in alL Bby. A. Huns, IXJ)* 

WEGATTVB BBPLT. 

In all discussions of this kind it is yery important that we eZearlj 
and exactly understand what the point ot dispute is, and it 18 
especially so in this case. Dr. Hume charges me with haymg pat 
a false issue before the jury when I said, ''Was the Chuivk of 
England, in virtue of its connection witili the State, more usefiil in 
evangelizing our home population than the Eree Churches of Ike 
country P" Dr. Hume says that he spoke of the Church without 
any reference to its connection with the State, for he held that 
the Church, though separated from the State, would still ezhilHt 
those fine characteristics which are her chief glory. I am glad 
Dr. Hume admits tiiis. We have always understood from the 
dergy that, if the Church were separated from the State, infidditf 
and popery would soon be rampant, and the sun of England's glory 
would set for ever. 

If I have put a false issue before the jury, what is the true oneP 
If Dr. Hume simply wished to show tibat the Church of England^ 
by its episcopal form of government, by its beautiful liturgy and 
prayers, by its admirable parochial system, and haying no refiarenoe 
to its connection with the State, was the best home missionary, 
then my controversy with Dr. Hume is at an end. It is only as 
l^e Church is affected by State interference and control, iJiat I 
feel it my duty to speak. Hence I have not relied to Dr. Hume's 
remarks about the liturgy and other kindred subjects, beoaase^I 
consider these subjects oeside the mark. I must still maintain 
that my issue is the true one to put before the jury. But I wiU 
mit the question in another form. Is it to the advantage of the 
Church of England* m doing Chriat's work in this land, that she 
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i» united to ihe StaieP I answer empbAtieaJly, No ! the union i« 
to her a great disadrantage. Bj it she ia hindered and hampered 
in everf direetioii. But there is another question. Is it to the 
adnrantage of other Ghrietian Churches in this country that the 
Okmrok of England is connected with the State? And again I 
ttttswer emphatically, No! This union is the cause of more 
txBchasitableness, and strife, send jealousy, and enyy in the 
4}hrk1^an Church, than all other causes put together. And there- 
fin^ I maintain that it would be to the great advantage of religion. 
in this county were the Church to be separated from the State. 
fioweyer, if Dr. Hume will not close with me upon this main 
neation, he is prepared to do so with some of the facts and 
ngures by which I supported my poiution, therefore we shall now 
iutre a little fair stand-up fightmg. 

My prerious artu^e may be divided into three broad divisions— (1.) 
I showed how the Church is enslaved to the State, and in manifold 
ways impeded in missionary action by it. (2.) I showed, as a matter 
of fact, that the non-established Churches have increased in the half 
oeirtury in a much greater ratio than the EstabHshed Church. 
(3.) I showed the incorrectness of the charges Dr. Hume makes 
against the Dissenters respecting the want of missionary action, 
their desertion of the poor, and other such matters. 

Under the first head, I referred to the fact that the Church of 
England has no power of self-government, and said that its 
d0lu>erative and le^slative functions are superseded by Parlia- 
menty and that Parliament is not composed exclusively of Church- 
men, but of Episcopalians, Presbyterians, Independents, Methodists, 
Baptists, Quakers, UnitiMrians, Swedenborgians, Eoman Catholics, 
^ews, and infidels. Without the cons«it of this orthodox Pariia- 
ment, the Church cannot increase the number of its bishops, it 
cannot divide a large parish into two, or unite two small parishes 
mto one ; it cannot adi to its articles, it cannot diminish them, or 
modify them in the least ; it can make for itself no law, rectify no 
abase, and correct no error: Parliament is its absolute lord suid 
master. Dr. Hume has nothing to say against this positicm; he 
passes it by unnoticed. 

Secondly, I showed that ihe Church, bein^ thus under the control 
of Parliament, is fettered in doing its spiritual work. Dr. Hume 
does not deny that. I farther said that the funds of the Church are 
most shamefully misused and ill applied, and that the Church has 
no power to alter this state of things. Dr. Hume replies to this by 
savmg, that "it is a sin^ar circumstance that the clergy them- 
selves are not the complainants in the matter." Now suppose they 
did not complain, is it not a scandalous evil, and oueht it not to be 
remedied P Bat I deiiy Dr. Hume's assertion that the clergy 
are not the complainants in the matter. I suppose Dr. Hume 
knows the name of the Rev. W. Gr. Jervis, secretary of the Poor 
Cl^gy Belief Soekty ; and that Uiis ^rgyman, so recently as last 
November, read a paper befcnre a Church congress held at Cam- 
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bridge, on ** How to improve Clmcal Incomes ;*' and ihat <m:iia# 
paper, after referring to several hundreds of clergym^a. -vfho Jbitd" 
applied for relief, he said, " tJpon inquiry it was found that maaa^ 
of these poor ministers seldom tasted meat, «id were pomli^iM 

flad of the rejected clothing we, in time, were able to give iiMiBo^ 
suppose that Dr. Hume knows — at least, if he does not, 1 do^ 
that this same clergyman has published a pamphlet, which he v^^ 
calls " Startling Facts I" and I cannot oonoeire of any man Ttadmff 
those facts, and at the same time remembering the misuBed famiofi 
of the Church, without a feeling of righteous indignation rising iiii 
his soul. The Morning I^ost, a journal which zealously sup^^orte^ 
the Church establishment, referring to these facts, said as foHowsi. 
—-" We learn with dismay that hundreds, literally hundreds, ave^ 
with their families, struggling in rags and penury, and many am 
actually dying of cold and hunger. This is no exaggeration. H id- 
the simple, melancholy truth ; and the Poor Clergy Belief Socier^^ 
which holds its offices at No. 345, Strand, is the reluctant witn«i» 
to the fact. Its last report informs us that, instead of haying beStt^ 
arrested, the destitution of the poorer clergy is on the incceaseu' 
A lady writes in the name of her sick husband. They hare a Ism 
family, and their income is £100 a year ! She asks for some old- 
clothes. A * Poor Incumbent * receives 25s, a week from his liriagy 
the rest being sequestered for the erection of a parsonage houke, 
and he has to walk ten miles to fetch it. He has a wife and five 
children, and on the Monday, when he writes, they have food left^- 
for only that day, and his pittance is not due till the Frid^*; 
Another 'Incumbent' asks for clothes for his wife and family^ 
They have not been able to go to church for want of clothes and; 
shoes. A * Curate * found himself without a cure, his rector b^ig 
no longer able to maintain one. He was unable to procure OM^' 
and for two months he, his wife and chUdr^i, lived on bread and 
water ! Fever ensued, and they were all but perishing, when this 
Society heard of the case, made it known, and had the pleasure of 
sending a good sum to the yoor, afflicted family. One clergyman 
writes in «January, that he is a clergyman of twenty-five yean* 
standing, and during that time his income was £44 a year. He iB 
a curate, with the sole charge of a large parish ; he has a wife and 
a large family; they are half clothed and without fuel, and for 
some weeks their only sustenance has been two meals a day^'-^of 
tea without sugar, and dry bread. His clothes are in ra^ hm 
shoes worn out, and he cannot have either mended. He and his 
family are on the brink of absolute starvation and complete ruin*. 
His case was most carefully investigated, and one of the rephes, 
credible beyond question, described him as a * deserving, faithfbi 
servant of the Church, a person of devotedness and ministerial- . 
ability !' " Cases of this kind might be quoted almost to any exteit^ 
and if any of my readers wiU turn to No. 84 of AU the Yea/r MowmA 
they will find there a considerable mmiber of them. I have at ihisx 
moment before me the report of the Poor Clergy Eelief Society, 
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diied JanoAry, 1862 ; and in this report the secretary sajB, that 
*f Applications, for relief, of the most heartrending description, come 
niLjoaaly ;" and he further adds, that '* the Society has, daring the 
pottt^ five years, aided 416 cases of clerical distress with the sum of 
£S^i368, liesides nnmerons parcels of clothing, hlankets, sheeting, 
boots and shoes, &c,; ana the reports testify to the thankful 
Bianner in which these grants and gifts hare been received." I 
ttiibtik I have now fully substantiated all that I said in my previous 
ai^tiole respecting the scandalous inequalities in the incomes of the 
cl^i|^, and all my witnesses have been Churchmen. It will not do 
fl^ Dr. Hume to tell us that men are not equal in talent, in learning, 
in energy, in public useMness; therefore that there cannot be 
equality in the stipends. I admit that. But do the men of energy 
and public usefulness in the Church receive the largest stipends P 
JSTotmng of the sort. It is notorious that the patronage of the 
Oharch is administered on secular and not on spiritual grounds. 
Darl BusseU has said, that " no learning, no piety, can advance the 
ffsrtunes of a clergyman whosepolitical opinions are adverse to those 
of 1^ governing powers." But remember, it is not simply as it 
bears. upon the ^ergy that I note this unequal distribution of the 
Church's property, but as it bears also upon the spiritual education 
of the people ; and to the facts I have stated. Dr. Hume replies 
that the clergy do not complain. More is the pity, then ! 

I have shown, too, how unequally the clergy are distributed 
amongst the population ; that there are hundreds of parishes that 
hiuve not each a hundred souls in them, and that there are thousands 
of parishes with less than three hundred in each. In my former 
paper, I quoted a long list of parishes, all taken from the letter A 
of the " Clergy List, ' varying in their population from nine to 
msatj, and contrasted these with another list containing large popu- 
Isitions, ending with St. Mary's, Haggerstone, London, where one 
clergyman has 26,627 persons under his charge. Dr. Hume replies 
to thiJB as follows ; — " As to the small populations of some parishes, 
I . aay that it is a glory instead of a shame, for a parish is a com- 
munity, and no community should be left without a priest to serve 
at its altar." To show how Dr. Hume's answer applies, we must 
take a case. There is the parish of Aldrington, in Sussex, that has 
a population of nine, no church, and the living is £294. Now 
suppose the Church authorities were to say, " We will incorporate 
these nine persons into an adjoining parish, and send this clergyman, 
with his £294 a year, into a district in one of our large towns." 
" No," says Dr. Hume, " that will never do ; these smaU populations 
are our glory ; every parish is a community, and no community 
should be left without a priest to serve at its altar." But take 
another case or two from letter B in the " Clergy List." We shall 
find them as follows : — Battlefield, in Shropshire, population, 46 ; 
value of living, £233 (two clergymen). Betehanger, m Kent, 27 ; 
£166 (two clergymen). Bicknor, in Kent, 4Q; £116. Bradley, in 
Suffolk, 35 ; £260. Brookcsby, in Leicester, 20 ; £260. Buckland, 
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ia. Kent, 21 ; £167 (na ehoicb). Biislin|;^orpe, in liaeoln, U4 
£24A. Braden, in Somenet, 42; £ld$ (no einmsh). Blas^B* m 
Leicester, 33; £213. Probably, in none of these parishes a» 
there more thim. a dozen adults, and tiiere ean be no diffienii|^f « 
^raotical hardship, in putting them, for religicms purposes, into Uto 
adjcHning parishes. But, to make the matter more plain, I wM. 
take thii^een parishes from ike eounty of l^orfolk. These thirteHi 
parishes have an average popolatioot of 54 each; ihey are sfl 
fl^eoted from one county, and all &om one letter of the alphdbei; 
and if I were to go tiirough the *' Cl&rgy List," I should find 4 
great number more of the same sort in the same eountj. Now, 
could not two or three of these be put tog^J^rr for religioas 
purposes? Surel j one earnest clergyman would be able ta^lesk 
after a hundred souls I And ought not thia to be done, 4aid A 
portion of the clergy sent to the great towns ? " Oh, no," a&ys Ik, 
Hume, " these small pla^s are our glc^." Tfaien, I reply, '* jta. 
glory in your shame.*' 

But what does Dr. Hume say abofut the large panshes? Me 
admits the defectire aupj^y of means of religious worship, says thafe 
this evil is bdb^ remedied, and complains that Bisaenters do iwk, 
as they mi^t, aid them in these populous dkitrict^. I agree wMii 
Dr. Hume that the eril is being remedied ; and if Dr. Hmne and 
his clerical friends can believe a member of the Liberation Soeiely, 
I can tell them that I heartily rejoioe in thek progress. But let 
me remind Dr. Hume tibat the Dissenters have done much towaoie 
providing the large increment of population wiHi the means* of 
religious worship ; and before I have conoiuded, I sht^l endearonr 
to prove that if the Church had increased its provision in the aasK 
ratio as the Dissenters, tlus great destitution would not hare 
«dsted. S{»ritual destitution, too, I have shown, is v^y mnoli 
a^ravated by the fact ikaAi one clergyman is not idlowed to 
<m.<aAte in another olersyman's parish. Dr. Hum« has attempted 
to answer that by laudmg the parochial system. I admit that 
that system is good in some respects, but, as used in the Okuroh of 
England, it is a great evil, inasmuch as the pe(^e have no voioe in 
the election of £m who is to be their spiritual guide — ^perhaps for 
thirty or forty years. As soon as a living is vacant, the pation 
has a son, or a nephew, or a cousin, who is presented as a matter of 
course. It is true that the candidate must first be examined hgr 
ihe Bishop, but it is equally true, l^t if he k a man of veafy 
ordinary ability, and does not violate the moralities and proprieties 
of life, he is sure to pass. There is indeed n^ithing uncharitable 
in saying that, in the majority of cases, the clergy are 6hosen €ir 
tlwir respective parishes on pmitical and family considerations, aad 
not on account ai their spiritual fitness. 

Livings, too, are bought and sold, and it appears by an adve x fei s t 
mont in the Timeg tiiat the inhabitants of Todd^ngt<m are to he 
flold by auction. The highest bidder will acquire the right to sHf 
who shall be their next minister. The present clergyman BMif be 
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juk Eyang^oal man, but some Hig& Ghnrckman migkt buy the 
Hying, and tJie next clergyman might be a Paaeyite priest, who 
v<»u]^ scatter the flock by his perish practices and tractariaa 
^reaching. But there is no help for the porifihioners ; he is itk&te 
l6r life, l^o other minister must go and preach to them, neither 
must they go to any other parish church. This beautiful parochial 
«^fitem joinB them together, and no one must put them asunder. 
It is Tery dif&cult, too, for the parishioners to remove a clergyman 
€br ijaomorality, still more dijQIcult to remote him for heresy, 
«ad almost impossible to remoye him for worldliness or incomr 
petency. Not yery long ago there appeared a leader in the 
Mecord, on ''How the EstaUishment trains its Ministers," 
beginning thus: — ''Aptness for teaching is a quaMcation whii^ 
8t. Paul twice specifies as a necessary requir^nent in a Christian 
mimster. One would suppose, therefoce, that it would be one of 
ihe tests by which to prove the fitness of a a candidate for holy 
orders. Strangely enough, this is the yery qualification, ^a^ 
pfresence or absence of which is oyeodooked. . . Aspirants to 
the ministry are rejected for other deficiencies, but who eyer heard 
of o ne bein^ sent back because he could not write a sermon P . . 
When iMa is ^e case, who can wonder that the Churdi of England 
abounds with many indifferent preachers, and some very bad onea? 
If fitness for this yery important branch of their work is any teal, 
we need but listen to them to be conyiDeed that they have entirely 
uiataken their yocation." The writer proceeds to describe how 
great numbers choose the Church as a profession, without any 
i^ritual qualification for its important duties; and concludes l^ 
saying, "And so the Churdi is crippled in strength, impaired in 
fuefumess, and often disgraced, by inefficient and idle preachers, 
and careless and ungodly pastors." These are not my words, but the 
words of one of the most infiuential organs of the Church of England. 
In my preyious paper, I have said that the Chureh, by oeing 
connected with the State, has little or no elasticity, and cannot 
adapt itself to altered times and changing drcumstances. In replr 
to Uus, Dr. Hume tells me of the recent legislation on Churon 
matters. He eat^orically asks me four questions, which I will 
explicitly answer. Firstly, Dr. Hume asks— Am I not aware that 
geyeral Church Building Acts haye been passed, giying new powers 
for the granting of sites, and for building and endowing ehurdies ? 
I am aware of this, and know that many Acts of this sort haye been 
passed ; but how many there are I do not know, neither do I belieye 
that Dr. Hume knows ; and I belieye there are yery few lawy wb 
who are fully acquainted with the state of ^e law respecting the 
building of churches. But mj xK)int is tiik : A Christian Churdi 
ought not to have to go continually to a Parliament composed of 
men holdusg eyery yarietjr of creed, to get Acts to enable them to 
build churches, divide porkhes, and increase the number of bishops. 
Jjn ought to haye powers within itself to do all this, and would have, 
if separated from the State. Dr. Hume asks me, secondly, whether 
1 9SSL aware that 200 additional churches haye been erected under 
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Sir E. Feel's Act P I reply, that I am. And I am aware also ^lal 
Dr. Hook, the vicar of Leeds, a town in which five Peel dieiriett 
are formed, said, ''By the formation of Peel districts we tn 
creating an additional number of pauper benefices, and by so d(»iig 
we are, for the reasons already assigned, retarding the ex^ionsiin 
of the Church." Dr. Hume asks me, thirdl^r, whether I am awal^ 
that, under Lord Blandford's Act, perhaps in the course of a few 
years, there will be 2,000 other churches built uid endowed? J 
reply, that I am not aware how many thousand churches will ha 
built in tibe next few years under Lord Blandford's Act ; neither 
is Dr. Hume. Bat, fourthly, Dr. Hume asks me whether I am 
aware that the Ecclesiastical Commissioners have endowed poos 
livings, and promoted voluntary assistance P I reply, that 1 a4t 
very well aware what the Ecclesiastical Commissioners have done 
in me way of endowing poor livings, and what they have also doB* 
in the way of building oishops' palaces. I am t^^uite sure th^ the 
less any one says about the Ecclesiastical Commissioners, the moill 
they will shine. The Chia/rdian, a High Church paper, has sa^ 
that '* there is nothing which that office has touched that it has wk 
in some way befouled. The incapacity, jobbery, and delay whiek 
have characterized all its proceedings, have fixed an incurable 
stigma upon its name." The JRecord has spoken of the Commiasion 
in terms equally complimentary. The Morning Post describes it 
as follows : — *' The Commission has existed for about twenty 7eai% 
and during that time has expended enormous sums of money. Bafc 
it has conmiitted the not unusual but fatal blunder of beginning ab 
the wrong end. It commenced by raising certain bishopries to an: 
income of £5,000. It expended £15,000 m restoring a dilapidated^ 
cathedral, and no less an amount than £140,000 in repairing and 
beautifying the ]^alaces of eight bishops. Having thus paid dad 
respect to the Episcopal bench for twenty years, it has condescendeot 
to shine upon the deaneries, and has made a fionrish at starting by 
doubhng the income of the Dean of York, who, it was notonoos; 
did not want it ; and at this rate of progression it will probably 
be somewhere in the midde of the next century before the Eccle* 
siastical Commission will be commencing its woric, the real aim w^ 
end of its institution — ^the providing of adequate support for the im- 
poverished, yet hardest worked, clergy of the Establisjied ChurcL" 

^Notwithstanding all Dr. Hume's flourishing about recent legiala* 
tion, he has admitted all that I contend for. The Doctor asks^ 
Who are they that impede the operation of those Acts of Parlia- 
ment? and adds — **I certainly do not think it fair or honest ti^ 
bind a man with fetters, and then tell him he is idle, and cannot 
do his work.'* So it seems, after all, that the Church is manaded- 
by the fetters of Parliament, — the Church is impeded in increaaing 
her accommodation. But Dissenters have not manacled the Churcit 
They are doing their best to knock off her fetters. 

Passing on now to the second part of my former -article, which 
refers to the progress of Dissent as compared with the fvogrevi of 
the Church of England during the first half of the present c«atury, 
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X' may remind yon tHat there has been no religious census taken 
fop il^ngland and Wales since 1851. Dr. Hnme has not been 
employed by the Government to make a religious census. He 
inys he speaks "authoritatively, having made the most minute 
eaicolations both for England and Wales, and has found that the 
Ohttrch is in a minority in the county of Monmouth only." But 
we must understand, that when Br. !^ume says he speaks autho- 
ritatively, the authority is Dr. Hume — nobody else. There are no 
mich figures as the Doctor gives for the different towns and counties 
in the census report, or anywhere else, except on his own paper. 

The report of the census of religious worship for 1851 is the only 
authority in this matter, so far as the whole country is concemea. 
When this report was published, it was generally felt by Church- 
men that the results were very unfavourable to the Church of 
England. The Bishops of Oxford and St. David's did their best 
in the House of Lords to throw discredit upon the returns, but the 
Bishop of Oxford afterwards assented to the general correctness of 
the census tables, and Lord Palmerston, who was the Home 
Secretary, declared, in the House of Commons^ that after making 
mquiries on the subject, " he had no doubt as to the accuracy of 
liie returns, with regard to all the facts to which they refer." 

Now, we Dissenters wished the census in 1861 to be taken as it 
was in 1851, but the Churchmen were not willing. Their pride and 
haughtiness had been too deeply humbled by the census of 1851, to 
gubmit to it a second time ; and instead of inquiring how many 
chapels and churches there were in the count^, the number of 
l^eir sittings, and the number of persons attending, they proposed 
to ask every man what his religious profession was ; and because 
we objected to such an inquisitorial and untrustworthy plan. Dr. 
Hume says we showed the white feather. But listen to what Mr. 
Mann has to say on this method of taking the census. In a paper 
he read before the Statistical Society, on the 18th of December, 
1854, which I have now before me, he referred to this subject as 
follows: — "It is contended," says Mr. Mann, "that to count 
attendants at places of worship, is not so good a criterion as to ask 
every person in the country to state his religious belief. This, 
of course, is a matter of opinion ; and, for my own part, I humbly 
consider that the latter form of inquiry (which is fer too inquisi- 
torial to be ever adopted in England) would produce results utterly 
untrustworthy, since numbers of people, who have not the slightest 
connection with any religious communion, would, from the mere 
shame of openly avowing practical atheism, enrol themselves as 
members of some Church, most probabW" the Church of England, 
#bioh could gain no possible advantage ^om a view of her position 
so utterly delusive, while the people themselves would suner from 
the diminution of missionary zeal which this delusion would most 
probably produce" (p. 2). Now this opinion was given by one of 
the ablest writers on statistics, in 1854, — long befbre the dispute 
between Churchmen and Dissenters, in 1861. And yet, because we 
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objected to a census wfeicli Mr. Horace Mann says would liave 
produced results ntterly nntrnstworthy. Dr. Hume says ire showed 
the white feather. We beg to tell Ijt. Home that X)is8enters are 
not accustomed to show the white feather. The Puritan blowi 
runs in our veins. We belong to the class which formed CromwirflV 
•* Ironsides," and we never will show the white feather until w© bavt^ 
completed the work for which Milton wrote and Bunyan suffered. 

Dr. Hume then reduces the second portion of my paper to seren 
propositions. I shall now follow him through each of these, st^ 
by step. He says that my first proposition is, that " ererj 
preaching station, or place for prayer meeting by a class leader, is 
a religious edifice with sittings and accommodation." I deny ii&Bt 
I advanced anything that could be honestly construed into any 
such proposition. I deny that the list of chapels I have ffivwi 
incluoes plaoes used simply for prayer meetings and class meetings. 
If these had been enumerated, the number would have been 
increased nearly tenfold. In Dr. Hume's eagerness to incf^ase ih» 
number of these rooms, as compared with the chapels, he has made 
a great blunder. He says that Mr. Baines stated from his own 
knowledge, before the Committee on Church EatesT that the 
Methodists, Independents, and Baptists, had 11,645 chapels, and 
7,363 preaching stations. " All those preaching stations," says Dr. 
Hume, " figure as chapels in the census of religious worship, and 
all are represented as having free sittings." I deny this. It is a 
gross mis-statement. I do not for one moment believe it to be 
wilful, but it is, nevertheless, untrue ; and a careful perusal of Mr. 
Baines's evidence would prove my assertion. 

Dr. Hume says that my second proposition is, that " the progress 
of any religious body is in proportion to the number of its new 
buildings." If Dr. Hume meant to say that I regard new chapds 
as signs and evidences of the increase and prosperity of a religtoui 
body, he was so far right. With the proper reservations, I do uiink 
so ; but Dr. Hume suggested the possibility of many of the Dis- 
senters' chapels being emj)ty. He says, ** The Church first gets con- 
gregations, and then builds churches; bnt the Dissenters build 
chapels, and then gather congregations." Now this is not true in 
fact. There may be a few Dissenting chapels built in London before 
there is a congregation, but sudi cases are very exceptional. Dis- 
senters have not the mcmev to build chapels in this way. I wish 
tibey had. But supposing Dr. Hume's statements were true, tfcey 
would not serve his argument, unless he could show that there were 
no congregations in these places. But on the census Sunday Ihere 
were 20,3^ congregations, as well as 20,390 places of worrfiip. 

According to Dr. Hume, my third proposition is, that *• every 
new building represents a new congregation added to existing cmes. 
My argument with respect to the increase of chapels was 1^ : — In 
Hie census returns, tne dates of the erections of chapels and 
churches are given for every ten years, from 1801 to 1861. Those 
that were returned without a date were distributed over the VfM» 
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period, upon a fair principle laid down by Mr. Mann in his report* 
i^or seventeen counties he took the number of Dissenting places 
in 1801 as compared with 1851, and told us the increase. He did 
the same with the churches, and compared the two together. Dr. 
IHume has tried to discredit this argument, and, in doing so, makes 
^eat use of a Parliamentary paper obtained by Mr. Bright, 
Tespecting the number of places that have been licensed for worship 
since the Toleration Act was passed. The Doctor says it appears 
j&om this return that, from 1800 to 1850, 29,438 places have been 
licensed, of which number only 14,635 were in existence in 1850, 
leaving 24,900 unaccounted for. Now, any one acquainted with this 
Parliamentary return woidd be ready to say, as he listened to Dr. 
Hume, — " Why, these Dissenters must be the richest fools in all 
Christendom ! Surely they can have nothing to do with their 
money but to build chapels aud pull them down again ; for, according 
to this Parliamentary return, they have put up and pulled down, 
during the half century, nearly 26,000 places of worship!* But 
ihej are not quite so rich, and not nearly so foolish, as Dr. Hume's 
statistics would make them ^pear to be. On this point I charge 
IDr. Hume with unfairness, in keeping back part of the truth 
concerning this return, which, if told, would have quite altered its 
complexion. The return moved for by Mr. Bright was to contain 
an analysis and summary of the registered places of religious^ 
worship of Protestant Dissenters, " showing decennially the number 
of places certified in each county of England and Wales, by each 
religious denomination, distinguishing between permanent places 
of worship and those of a temporary character." Now I wish yon 
to specially mark this, — the return was to distinguish between the 
temporary and permanent places of worship. It is well known that 
every denomination has places of worship, which they themselves 
look upon as temporary. We know that it is very common, before 
the erection of a chapel, to hire some room, and have it licensed 
as a place of worship. A small congregation will worship there, 
perhaps for three or four years ; and at length they build a chapeL 
Of course, Dr. Hume puts this down as a place of worship which 
the Dissenters have left. 

Again, when a division takes place in a congregational churchy 
a course of this kind is followed. The party leaving will Bx 
upon a site for a new chapel and school. They build their school 
£rst, and wait, perhaps, for half-a*doz6n years before the state of 
their funds will justify them in building a chapd. I will quote 
two paragra^ from page 25 of the Eetum. They are as follows : — 
" In the classification of places of worship into the subdivisions 
'temporary' and 'permanent,' the following rale has been adopted. 
All plaws were considered as tem^orwry which were foxmd toliave 
been certified xmder the name or designation — ^barn, brewery, 
oom exchange, dwelling-house, madcet-haS, temperanoe-hall, miU, 
assembly-room, concert-room, 8ale-ro<»s, school-room, theatre," &o., 
&e., &c. " All places were treated as ^ptTmwMnt which had been 
certified by the name of building, eemetery, chapel, church. 
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meetiniif-house," and so on. On page 82 there is a sammary i^fetL 
wbidi Dr. Hume has taken his figures ; but mark how he h»i g«d% 
them. There is one column here headed, ^'Konses, dwelli)^ 
houses, rooms, or otherwise, as temp<nury boildings." There'll 
another column headed, " Chapels, buildings, meeting-houses m 
otherwise, as permanent builmngs." Dr. Hume adds the tw^ 
columns together, and then says mat during the half century ^ 
Dissenters have had 39,438 places of worship, but only 14,53&^ 
them were in existence in 1851 ; and then he calls upon any mnM 
Hying to explain this fact. !N^ow, how many of these 39,438 plaoeir 
are in the column of temporary places, do you think ? Only the 
small number of 26,787 ! !N^ow, when Dr. Hume made so much to- 
do about the 39,000 places that had been licensed, why did he not 
honestly tell us that 26,000 of these were described in the return 
as temporary buildings ? If he had, the whole aspect of the retunr 
would haye been chajiged. 

Dr. Hume says that my fourth proposition is, that '* the increasi 
of church accommodation, in fifty years, is a mere trifle as compared 
with the population ; the increase of Dissent is far beyond that ei 
the population.'* Now, in this case. Dr. Hume has exp*essed my 
meaning pretty well, except that I did not use the phrase ** mete- 
trifle." I say this stiU, and will maintain it against all comers. 
During the half century, the population has increased 101 per cent. 
The Church of England has increased its accommodation 30 per 
cent. (Mr. Mann puts it down at 24 per cent). That the Church of 
England has lagged far behind the increase of population is admitted 
by Churchmen themselyes. The Church has mcreased only 30 per 
cent ; Dissent has increased upwards of 4XX) per cent. 

Dr. Hume says that my fifth proposition is, that " the Church is m 
a minority in ten counties." He should haye added that in 1801 it 
was in a majority in eyery county. On the authority of the oensQS 
report, I will proye what I haye said. That return showed, that 
while the Established Church had increased in Bedford 48.9 per 
cent., the Non-Established Churches had increased 61*1 per cent. | 
Cheshire, 48-8— 512; Cornwall, 36-6— 634; Derby, 460— 54-0; 
Durham, 37-8— 622; Lancaster, 47-7— 52*3; Monmouth, 31-0— 690; 
Northumberland, 371— 62*9 ; Nottingham, 47-3— 52*7 ; York (East 
Eiding), 45-(>-550 ; York (North Eiding), 46-0— 64*0 ; York (West 
Eiding), 40-2— 59-8; North Wales, 31-5— 685 ; South Wales, 29-8 
— 70*2. Then, as far as religious accommodation is concerned, I 
trust I haye proyed that the Church of England is in a minority in 
ten counties, and those ten comprising the important counties of 
Durham, Cheshire, Lancashire, and Yorkshire. 

Dr. Hume says that my sixth proposition is, that '* eyen Eoma(k 
Catholics, Unitarians, Quakers, and Morayians, are increasing mor9 
rapidly than the EstabHshed Church." I did not say that. When 
speaking of the increase of religious accommodation from 1801 ti> 
1851, 1 said that these denominations had in l^s matter increased 
in a greater ratio than the Church of England. My remade hud 
reference only to the increase of sittings, and in that statement I 
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ffitts «tiric% odrneet. Tim Okxwm^ of S^aglaiid iAoreftded 4(6 mttkigi 

JMM Ike Mormaiis 61 p«r e««t. But at tke ^opnltftion inareased in 
tibe «ame period 101 fer cent, ^aef hw^vi, of course, thtritig; t]]« lialf 
e«Eitiiiy, reltttively deoveaeed, fnod some of tkese bodies nut^f have 
jioiivaUy decreased im Obiuroh members. 

Dr. Hume says my seventh proposition is, that "I challenged 
kim to produce a single county in England and Wales, in which 
the Church has increased its accommodation for religious worship, 
daring the half century, in an equal ratio with the increase of 
population in that county." I did challenge him to do this ; and 
farther challenged him to produce a single county in which Dissent 
had not increased its accemmodation ^ter than the population 
of that county. How does h© take this challenge upP He 
sa^s he will produce a county — he then names the county of — 
of^ what do you think P — Newcastle-iroon-Tvne ! The town of 
Newcastle is the couffty he selects. With this •* county," as he 
tenoas it, let me now deal. I take the nine chapels Dr. Home lias 
nansted, at 800 sittings each, and &id it ^ves a total of 7,200. Dr. 
Hume puts the niraiber down at 1,888. But to this 7,200 we must 
add the increase pf sitting[s in those cha/p^ that hare been removed. 
Ji we allow 300 extra sittings for each of these places, which I 
believe to be below the truth, then we shall harre 8,600 sittings 
IQPQ^ded l^ Dissent against the Ohurch's 5,418. Aceordmg to the 
oeiuMW report in 1851, ike Chur<^ had in Newcastle 9,928 sittings, 
iHxile Dissent had 18,878. I find that «t 1*ie morning serrice of 
^K Census Sundarv-, I^sent had 11,508 more attendants than the 
dntrch ; in the «rfceraoon -serrice, a migority of 1,997 attendants ; 
aiid in iobe evwiing service, a majority m 6,889. A-nd this is the 
**^toNWi** or "county" which Dr. Hume has selected to show the 
m^d progress of the Ohuroh as compared wiih Dissent. 

And now, in conelusion, I may my, there is one powrt in which 
I «ffpee with Dr. Hume, and 4hat is, that our great difficulty is in 
the lai^ towns. But I would ask Dr. Hume how he expects to 
meet this difficulty, if not on the voluntary principle P As we locA: 
7^|»oii <he conihtion of even our great towns, we have no need to be 
due s to raged. Some of oiur brsf^e forefalhers had harder battles to 
fight than any which front us, and if our spirits are ca8t in their 
sMrart mould, we-shall not sit stiH waiting tot Acts of Parliament, 
but we shall at once go forth, in Ihe strength of God, to grapj^e 
with the vpiritual disease and death around us. Let us go forth 
nito the poorest parts of our densely-populated districts, and, in 
our Saviour's name, bid the people live, and sin no more. If the 
ObiKKh, in past times, had put forth all her strength, and had 
failed, we might then despair. But what Demosthenes said to the 
Athenians, who were fighting against the Matjedonians, we may 
81^ to the soldiers of Christ, who, in our great towns, are fighting 
af^uet ignorance and sin: *' B^ierve me," said the orator, **the 
niost disastrous feature in your present state is yet the ground of 
1862. 2 G 
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jour Purest hope; for your calamity befell you in an ^tM^ 
unprepared and defenceless condition. Had you been ovefooiBBi 
when fully equipped, and afber you had fougnt your best^ them 
might be occasion for despair; but, as it is, remember that Philb 
has conquered»not your ci^, but only your indolence and neglect^ 

lUY. MaSMADUKE MiLLSB/i • 



AEE THE INTEINSIC MEEIXS OF TUPPER'S " PB.©^ 
VEEBIAL PHILOSOPHY" WOETHY OP ITS POPO* 
LAEITYP 

AFFIEMATIVE EEPLT. 

The advocates of the negative side of this question have adopted 
a somewhat eccentric course. The question stands, Is the book 
worthy of its popula/nty / 

My opponents answer, Ko; and, with strange logical acumen^ 
give as their reason, " because popularity itself is worth nothiBg." 
If this be accepted as the solution of the problem, tiien, upon 
our negative Mends' own showing, the verdict is undoubtedly ouia. 

But in this, as in every other debate, the verdict is of least 
importance; the vital thing is the debate itself. And now, a£ker 
the discussion which has taken place, let me ask. Do the writers om 
this side of the question feel more convinced than they did at 
its commencement that they espoused the right cause P I venture 
to say they do. For my own part, I rejoice that the debate 
has taken place, because it has demonstrated the fact that there 
are few, if any, real objections to the book ; and the answer which 
our negative writers afford is, the vituperation with whiok the 
articles of F. S. M. and " Adam Bede" in particular are saturated: 
But such vituperation has had to be borne by statesmen and poets^ 
philosopher, and authors, in all ages; and I do not imaguia 
that Mr. Tupper will find it particularly hard to submit to tt© 
burden, or rather the repetition of that burden, which our aoute 
critics and reviewers sought to place on him years ago; but> 
in spite of which, the book has prospered, and wiU prosper. 

F. S. M. asks us, on this side of the question (and with apparendf 
a little triumph in his tone), what criterion of merit we accept ? 3& 
this I reply, we accept the criterion of truth, and we have vindi* 
cated, and will vindicate, our position by that eternal principle, and 
whatever the " divine fact" teaches us, we will acknowledge; and 
even if it taught us that our opponent was right, we would freely 
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a(diitit it^ nay, rejoice at what would then be our ddiiTeranoe 
£rom error, and I would shake hands with F. S. M. most cordhdly 
fefr his having been instrumental in effecting that deliverance. 

^ F. S. M. says the *' onus" rests with us. I tlunk that ontM 
has been fulfilled. The principles which I took the opportunity of 
advancing, through the medium of which I judged tne book, nave 
not been disproved ; nay, they have scarcely been attacked ; but my 
opponents have, with considerable skill, I acknowledge, evaded the 
points which I then sought, and now seek, to bring to the issue. 

Let us see what they say. 

"Touchstone" gives us a long string of authors and others, 
of whom he complains that they were once unappreciated, while 
they now are fully appreciated. This may be said of nearly 
the whole of the remarkable men he mentions. The fact he com- 
plains of is true, and to be lamented, and for some of these eminent 
men I have the greatest reverence. But on this " Toiiehstone" 
seueks to build what he is pleased to call an induction. That is, his 
argument is somewhat in this form, — To concede his position, you 
must admit, — 

1. That all authors, whose books possess intrinsic merits, are un- 
s^preciated until after their death ; 

2. Tapper has acquired an immense popularity during his life : 
therefore, Tupper*s work does not possess intrinsic merit. Now, 
this argument I submit to be wholly false, specious, and deceptive. 

But, " Touchstone" would have us believe that Tupper's popu- 
larity is of mushroom growth, — suddenly acquired, without pain or 
trouble by its fortunate recipient. But what says the fact P Tup- 
per's book lay for years comparatively unknown, until the reviewers 
took it seriously m hand, and then, as a necessary consequence, 
£rom its being decried and unjustly criticized, the book became 
known to fame, and its circulation has gone on steadily increasing 
from year to year, and, no one doubts, will still go on increasing. I 
even venture to say, that this debate has increased its circulation 
slightly, and so has been of benefit to the cause its author ad- 
vocates, — ^truth. 

** Touchstone" seeks to support his position by attempting to 
draw an analogy between Peel and 0*Connell. But which was the 
more splendid career of the two, and which was the more appreci- 
ated by the public P An imswerving voice gives the answer which 
is patent to every one. 

He goes on — " Prince Albert was publicly hissed, while Edwin 
James was lord of the ascendant in Marylebone." But when was 
Prince Albert publicly hissed P When the people who hissed him 
were justified in believing him a traitor to his adopted country, the 
reports and newspaper articles having, as we are told, the sanction 
and authority of the present First Minister of the Crown. And 
when was Edwin James " lord of the ascendant, &c." ? When the 
people who made him so had reasonable grounds for believing him 
to be a man of honour, learning, position, ability, integrity, and 
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nttiotism. Then " Touflhrtone" dftH t& make a mmile, wlikii 
I jiiirl back wJJlh the fioom it .dflierves. I .i3e^;ret he could nol 
support hk BCgument inthout iMorting to the eyil ezpedioi^t <xf 
atteiaat m g to wrench a saeied matter,— ra matter so juu;red tiiiat '& 
should not he gHbtW written, or even approached without Teyerene^ 
— 4nto a position of support to his own ^ iudueUon." 

But I will not trareese the whole of his auidLorities, wrenched as 
thej are to his purpose, and imtrue in &ot, 'flfid Jake in d^iai^ 
as maay •of dihem prove to he. 

" Touchstone" then passes on to an attack on the maehinery, if 
I may so call it — part of the book. But here again he lamentably 
fails. Tike burden of his complaint is, that Tup^r need mck 
}m^e written his hook in the form of yoetry, but it might just 
as well havie been written as poose. Well, and if it might, what 
tibenf It is the old ohildiBh nation to £ancy that poetry must 
be written in a certain form. What matter wtot the vehicle eot- 
pioyed, so long as the thought is promulgated, — that being Hub 
all important point F What matters it how the goal is reached, ao 
long as it is successfully attained P It is true, as our greatest linng 
ao(£or has observed, that whether vyou ride in a coach and four, or 
<nrawl painfully along starving and in tatters, the goal is reached 
by idl. So w^h this ; it matters not whether vezBe or prose be the 
<3arriage of the thought, so long as Ihe though is eaxriediio the mind 
of the reader. 

I tell " Touchstone" liiat thero is more poetry written in prosc^ 
than there k written in thexnual madime en^loyed for the purpose. 
I veeommend to '* Toudistone's" consideration a renuffk made by 
one of our quarterly ^!«viewers, when comparmg the works m 
Mr, Carlyle and the late Lord Macaulav. He says, "Lord Maoanr 
lay wiitea poetry, but is no poet-; Mr. Carlyle wntesino poetry, imt 
is a poet." 

'* TouohstoneV qnototioBS are unlbrtBoate for his cause. 

Thk k one of those which he calk ''a^rkwardly limping linos :"— 

"Men, who fear no God, trembling at a gipsy's curse; 
Men, who jest at revelation, clinging to a madman's prophecy." 

Is raj opponent justified in calling thk passage " awkwardly linm* 
ing"r On the contrary, it k a grave and startling, yet beauli&l 
picture. The bold, haughty athekt, the believer m annihilaticsiy 
<3rouching at the pointed finger and vain malediction of a ^gipsy. 
The scomer of the Book, the reviler of inspiration, l^e ridioaSfir of 
an omniscient Deity, yet an anxious belieyer in, and clinging as lor 
existence to, the mad ravings of a maaiiac fortune-teller. It k a 
sentence of great antitheticsd power, and of beauty of expressioi; 
presenting a vivid r^resentation of a great truth to the reader, aa 
original ide€^ and an embodiment of a powerful imagination. 

" Touchstone" either is very vainglorious^ or has an idea that he has 
not, as he calls it, "hit the mark," which, I presume, means mot 
proved his point, but very comfortably reconciles Jiimself with tibiat 
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fact by makiDga qnotation from Tuppeir ; and in taking my leavse of 
liini,I cannot ao better than press it upon his attention, for, to my 
mind, the arrow of " Touchstone's" stnughtestaim ha» flown veryiix 
short of the trutk; bnt I hope, on the next occasion on whidli 
we may have the pleaaire, either of combating with each other, cor 
fighting on the same side, that his mind will bo dear^, his hand 
steadier, and his aim straighter. 

" Adam Bede" has, as he tells ns, parodied Tupper. ThsBX is 
an old saying oi** Save me &om my friends;" and I should think, in 
this instance, tliat would be the very feirrait ejaculation of oer 
friends who have written on the same side of the question as 
" Adam Bede." For, with this parody before us, we cannot fail to see 
how immeasucrable and unnassable is the gulf that separates the 
criticized from his critic. Flat, monotonous, and grotesque, " Adam 
Bede*s" attempt cannot fail to point out the beauty, power, chastity, 
and truth, of Mr. Tupper's own work. Let me assure him tdiat he 
is wrong in the concluding paragraph of his parody, for no amount 
of suffering can equal that which must be endured to toil through 
his article, with the idea of comprehending its meaning. If, indeed, 
as he says, he has " parodied the mocking eccwitricity of Tupperimtt,'' 

** To show thee, readeC) in what measure thoa must suffer, 
Shouldst thoa attempt at many pages thrice told as lines in this parody,*^ 

I fteel that no mortal endurance could pass safely throu^ so 
terrible an ordeal. But, happily, a section, at least, of ''Adam 
Bede*s" readers always find Tupper'^ book a garden of sweet-- 
scented flowers, to be visited a^ain and again, with great and 
increasing pleasure, while, were it constructed on " Adam Bede's** 
principle, it would be, as his parody^is, a tangled wood of thorns 
and nettles, through which it would be impossible to pas^; and having 
once got there, me unfortunate traveller would be powerless ta 
retrograde or proceed, without being torn, bruised, and tormented^ 

To go throurfi the whole of P. S. M.*s quotations would be 
wearisome, but I refer the reader with confidence to his paper, com> 
mencing at p. 337, and let him judge whether his quotations do not 
support the affirmative side of the question. His charges against 
B. S. fall to liie ground, and a heinous ofibnce in his eye is, that he 
finds in the subject of this debate " a line of poetry consisting of 
twenty syllables, when none of its neighbours consist of more 
than sixteen." An enlarged view, this, of the " intrinsic" merits of 
any book. To S. F. M. 1 say, that to attemp^t to fetter an author 
with certain rules which he must not violate, is absurd. The true 
poet cannot be so circumscribed, and must be allowed free action. 
As I have before intimated, poetry does not consist in the m^cv 
Ibrm of the writing, but rather that which is written, or, indeed, 
the inner thought and poetic insight of tiie man, which prompted 
Ihe words. 

F. S. M. complains that it has never been translated. Well, 
admit the fiust, and what does it prove F Merdy that its popularity 
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is still somewhat smaller than might have been thonght ; and tlfit 
takes a little away from the success of my opponent's position. 
But even supposing ihat it would not bear translation, which ik fife 
utmost that could be said on that matter, it would not be theynly 
book of great worth that might be so classed. I suppose W 
opponent would admit that MUton's "Paradise Lost" is a booL^ 
** mtrinsic merit," and yet we are told, on good authority, that tnkt 
remarkable work will not bear translation ; that in the process it 
loses all its charms. The quotation which F. S. M. expresses a 
wish to have translated into common English, seems to me per- 
fectly plain, and its meaning quite clear, — 

''Power is seldom innocent; and envy is the yoke-fellow of eminence; 
And the rust of the miser's riches wasteth his soal as a canker," &c 

E. J. S.'s paper I had an opportunity before of oommMttiflg 
upon ; and it seems to me that the claims which I then advanced, 
entitling Mr. Tupper to his distinguished pK>pularity, and those 
advanced by writers on this side of the question, have as yet been 
untouched, and the writers on the other side have not demolished 
them. There has been a charge of verbosity made, but ttaa, I 
think, it will be seen has failed. 

And F. S. M . is a little wrong when he says the onus rests 
entirelv on this side of the question. The debate was, in fact, 
opened in the negative, which would place the onus on that mdie ; 
^MP wherever the onus strictly may rest, we on this side accept it 
j|^erfully and joyously. 

^^jid now, to sum up the "intrinsic merits" of "Provetbial 
Philosophy." All the writers on the other side admit one merit, 
and that a great and intrinsic one, — I mean, originality of con- 
ception. " But," they say, " he has not fulfilled the conception*" 
Well, I believe it is the universal experience, whether of statesman, 
or orator, or writer, that the original conception is never fulfilled. 
This, then, is not peculiar to Mr. Tupper. 

But there is one signal "intrinsic merit" in Mr. Tupper *s hook, 
the possession of wmch by any book, whether of the iiighest or 
lowest in the land ; whether written within the walls of a palace* or 
those of a mud hovel, would entitle it to the greatest populaHty, 
the widest circulation, and the highest admiration, and that one 
thing is Tbuth,— a gem of rare worth, which, like the diamond, 
must be brilliant in whatever setting it may appear. Those virtues, 
and sacred, social subjects, and holy, pure, and ennobling senti- 
ments and facts, the possessicm and cherishing of which exalt the 
owner to man's befitting position ; virtues and sentiments, posses- 
sions and truths of untold worth, and whose real, solid, enduring 
value, composing, as they do, a crown for the possessor, incalculably 
richer than that of the proudest and most powerful monardi; on 
which he descants nobly, well, and toith truth, — these, I say, are 
" intrinsic merits," solid and enduring, which need fear no hostile 
criticism, but may rather rejoice therein, for every attacking wwve 
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is rolled back victoriously, exhibiting the noble structure firmer, 
and more exalted, and brilliant, and glorious, in ail its splendour, ' 
beauty, and symmetry. 

On this foundation I take my stand. Whether the book be 
written according to certain fixed rules, whether it be as poetry, or 
vhe ther it should be as prose, is not of the slightest importance. 
Whether the popularity it has attained be or be not more rapid 
thian that of some of its compeers, matters not, and cannot influence 
any one's opinion of the book, one way or the other. Of course I 
do not agree with all his opinions, nor can any one with those of any 
author ; out are the teachings of the man true P Do those things 
which he enunciates emanate from that limpid source? Are the 
effects of the book healthy? Those are the points we on this side 
have aimed to show; and, if so, the intrinsic merits of the book are 
worthy of its position ; and I am content to rest the a£Brmatiye 
side of the debate on that unyielding basis. H. K. 

KEGATIVE EEPLT. 

** Pbovebbial PhiIiOSOpht" presents a striking example of the 
sort of adyentitious success which is usually obtained by what has 
been aptly termed the " triumph of majorities." Now, if majorities 
could oe relied on as the unmistakeable expression of the col- 
leetiye intelligence of the many ; if majorities were not always in a 
state of transition, for eyer either culminating, declining, or merging 
into the neutrality of a^ universal acquiescence, but never continuing 
to point with the same degree of certitude to the same object, we 
might sometimes be induced to consent to a reversal of the common 
orcS^r of things, and thus, in the present instance, to accord to that 
•pecial popular majority comprising Mr. Tupper's numerous readers, 
tne function which hias hitherto been exclusively exercised by 
minorities, we mean the function of pioneering those advanced 
forms of the true, the j;ood, and the beautiful, which the world, in 
its inertia and conventionality, refuses for many ages afterwards to 
accept or to recognize. For it may safely be affirmed, that what is 
^ood and originS in literature is never immediately popular, if 
indeed it ever, strictly speaking, becomes so. None of our standard 
authors are popular. Even Shakspere and Milton are known more 
by repute thaii reality ; while all the lesser luminaries shine with 
so restricted a light, that even Spenser, for example, cannot be 
obtained on demand at the counters of the "universal Mudie." 
We thus see how the world loves mediocrity. But what a sarcasm 
18 herein passed upon the vaunted " intemgent public." Indeed, 
it is contrary to the first law of " society " that new truths and 
obscure merits should be instantly recognized. Popularity implies 
eonventionality ; and what is conventional is " for an age, not for 
all time." 

Nor can any fact derived from the contents of " Proverbial Philo- 
sophy" itself, or from the circumstances of its issue, be urged as an 
argument why it should be exempt from the operation of the ordi- 
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nary l&wa wLiek gorem tJie popolar mind. A book m&j ou»vhim 
by tens of thousanxls, acid still its readers loay be siumber^ \§ 
tens. People buy books from many motives, but generally^ -wmrnn 
aorry to say, not to read tl&em ; at least, sncb is the case wi^ 
▼olnme» of this highly respectable class. In this matter, as ia 
most othera in tkese day^ 

*^ A senseless fashion rnles the slAvish cfacnee.** 

Onee make a thing notorious^ and^ whafieTer its intrinsic mento 
may be, the " CDli^tened public" will nniTersally adopt it, wiE 
ebitch at it, animated by blmd infataatioB. The abntshty adrer^ 
tisement ia as potent in iiterature as it is in patent pirn. In thv 

Xof enterprise and diams, when eyerything bad is pufSsd^ aad 
n everything profnaely praised is popnlar, the valiiA of tiba 
thing vended counts as nothing compart with the adyeria«sg 
power of the vendor ; and therefore the number of the arti^es er . 
volumes thus disposed of is rather a measure of the mendacity of 
the advertiser than of the merit of the author. Consec[uently, the 
attempt to appraise " Proverbial Philosophy" by its cireuli^oa i& 
tantamount to beg^g the question at issue, as the {act oi ita wsdai 
distrilmtion is admitted on all sides ; huJk the infereAce sought to h» 
deduced from that fact by Mr. Tupper'a partisans ia denied, £at H 
the " theory of numbers" be admitted into the question before «i^ 
our adv^roariea 'must b^ prepared to impale thema^ve» csk 1Jb» 
horns of a dilemma, and to admit, for exa^iple, that HoJloway's 
pills are the best medicines, and Dr. Gumming s ;^roph£eiea are the 
truest utterances the world hath seen or heard. And t&ua, when 
" Alfred" so triumphantly " points his moral," as he terms it, " hfj! 
a circulation of 100,000 [copies] of * Proverbial Kiiloaopky,' " Im 
unwittingly a&ms of this Dook simply what nuiy be said wHih 
equal justice of almost every quack nostrum extant. 

^Ut really these ar^^uments are so obvious^ and have already been 
applied to the question by our coadjutors with so much. cogen<^> 
that we should hesitate to recapitulate them, except to su^b insfettU 
lig^ioes as can proclaim Tupper the foremost poet of the aflr& 
Jmd here we are tempted to inquire^ If Tupper is worthy of m 
populaJ*ity, what kind and extent of populearity ought the wo^ tm 
accord to Wordsworth, Burns, and others^ before whom tlua dull 
luminary must, ere long, for ever ''pale his ine£Sectoat fieea"^ 
Surely, the " eternal fitness of things" mwst be chaoa itself to "path 
mit these strange vagaries. But cbubtless all these dascxepftnoiea 
wiU. be adjusted when the great law of compensation shall aaseil 
itself, and when the " intel%ent public," having risen above tfatft 
instincts of unrefiective imitation, sl^dl constitute a posterity oapi^ile - 
of discriminating the true from the &lse^ and giving " hoaoor ta 
whom honour is due." 

" PSroverbial Kiilosophy" ofiTers a twofold ground for critieism^aa 
it anpeala for appreciation to hoik oar article and intelleotaal. 
&cultiefl. A poet can be said to have attaijied. to ooaunan 
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It&oe only wl^en form^ or artistic treatment, and the snbject-inatter 
hATe been harmoniotisly combined and adequately rendered. Now 
judging the book before ns by these simple canons, what is the 
resHJt P We are bound to> assert, that both in the capacity of artist 
and of orator Mr. Tnp^er has eqnaUy failed. The vehicle he has 
chosen for couve^inff nis teaching is ungnlarly ill-advised and xuio 
skilfolly managed. The metre is o^-taimy the worst that could be 
devised for enunciating his Taunted " Proverbiid Philosopher." B 
lias the radical defect of being essentially foreign to the genius and 
construction of our l«igtnige>; and we question if, even in the hands 
of a master of the craft, it could ever be other than inflexible,, turgid, 
and monotonous, while in the bands of Mr. Tupper it is mere prose, 
alternately clipped and expanded to suit the exigencies of the mea* 
sure, so that instead of its offering a fit medium for the brilliance 
of terse and quick-darting proverbs, it is, as we have before stated, 
a mere quagmire of verbosity, in which a few pearls of borrowed 
wkdom lie obscurely buried. We believe that out of the whole 
Tt>lume not one aptly esqoressed apo|)hthegm can be found. Even 
wheu a good thou^t has been purloined, it eventually issues from 
the Tupperian mind-alemb» so encrusted with liie dross of verbiage, 
that its original form and impress have gone for ever. And thua> 
akhough the work is intended to be a perfect dep6t of reflective 
"wasdom, scarcely a single instance can be mentioned in which one 
line has been quoted. This is au eminently suggestive iact, 
and worth}r of mo consideration of the admirers of this sage, 
w^ose speeialit^r seems to be the fatal facility of spinning out a 
thought to an interminttble length and breadth; and therefor^ 
without producing anything but a series of the most dull and 
turgid platitudes, he maonders on through page afW page, and 
oentrives to titillate his patient readers (hap^ in their *' vacuity 
of thought") with the empty semblance of a wise seer's utterance. 

In alluding to the articles which have already appeared ia these 
pages on the subject before us, we must fiimt beg the reader's kiml 
re^attention to the arguments on the negative side, especially com- 
mending those contained in the papers signed " Touchstone" and 
F. S. M. The former writer has elaborately contrasted the re- 
ception given by the world to vm^ous contemporary authors, in 
all of which oases it appears that posterity has completely reversed 
the vevdiet previously pronounced, giving abiding fame to unknown 
and unappreciated worth, sod wresting from the charlatan brow of 
the conventional empirio the laurels adventitiously possessed. Hia 
illustration of the value of numbers as representing literary worth 
10 particularly appoMte. *' There are far more siipences than sove- 
reigns in ciroulatiott, and extent of currency is rather a proof of 
meaioerity than pre-eminence." And he proceeds to demonstrate, in 
a clear and conclusive manner, that Mr. Tupper's small coin,resonant 
' thou^ it may be, is* but a poor oountor&it farthing aftar a]l» 
F. S. M. has adraneed a forcible negative to B. S.'s afSrmative 
^^ubfalse^ and in^othec ways matciaally strengthened tiie position q# 
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the dissentients to tlie fame of tliis latter-day Solomon; wi^ 
" Adam Bede" has treated us to a clever and facile parody of <te 
Tupperian style and stanza, in which the likeness is capital^ k^ 
up. The admirers of " Proverbial Philosophy" have foundf tBeir 
best advocate in H. X., who displays an amount of intelligenc^e aiiA 
ability which ought to have saved him from becoming a victfat'fe 
tiie ponderous fascinations of the dull prophet of eonventionaliote. 
He complains that " the article of E. S. J. is singularly un^irtitf^ 
factory. This is not to be wondered at, and, indeed, we shotdll 
have felt surprised if he had found it otherwise than unsatisfactopf. 
His strictures on the " violent language" we' accept as a compfi- 
ment, but shaU decline to take his succeeding advice, " to st^ly 
the calm, noble language" of Mr. Tupper. We are always ready tb 
receive hints, but really to associate tne ideas of " calm, noUe lasbs 
guage," and Mr. Tupper's resounding platitudes, is to create a Jdce 
worthy of Brough*s or BVron's wittiest burlesques. Our friend 
proceeds to account for tnis alleged "violent language," on ikb 
ground of our having a failing cause to establish, " on the well-knowft 
adage, * When you have a bad cause, abase the counsel for iSnB 
plaintiff.' " Now, as this writer has repeated the initials of E. S. J. 
nineteen times over in the course of his article, accompanied by 
language not always " calm and noble," it may fairly be presumed 
that he has temporarily forgotten (we put it mildly) the trifling 
beam in his own eye. This much-abused opening artide was prima- 
rily intended to elicit counter arguments, and in order the more 
fully to effect that object, its statements and criticism were 
avowedly as strong and imsparing as a strict regard for truth per- 
mitted ; but we have seen nothing to modify or retract in those 
strictures, and our opponents must remember that the burden of 
proof rests with them. But really a man must be composed of very 
uninflammable materials who is not moved to indignation at the 
spectacle of this Tupperian furore, H. K. proceeds to maike us 
state "that any detailed criticism must oe dispensed wiili,'* 
whereas we affirmed nothing of the sort, but the curect reverse; 
we stated that any "detailed criticism must be dispensed wi^ ii 
ih^ present article" — a material difference. Our friend next falll 
into raptures regarding the " earnest, eloquent language" willk 
which Mr. Tupper describes " the transporting, pure delights of 
love, and the tiurilling purity of marriage." These statements $H 
so " sweetly pretty," as to be suggestive of the Minerva press ind 
a lunatic asylum. But what can be expected of a disciple of 
Tupper? H. K's. general remarks regarding the "teaching and 
language of the book," have already been disposed of incidentally 
by " Touchstone' and F. S. M., and we now advert to this part df 
the subject only for the purpose of endorsing our previot» eiiti* 
cisms. The unsophisticated simplicity with which that very youiif 
logician, " Alfred," alternately contests, relinquishes, and Degt t2t0 
question at issue, is amusing and refreshing in these days of strict 
logical method and cold consistency of reasoning ; but tilie retkm^ 
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the imbroglio he thus presents wonld be too tedious now to be 
«),ttempted. Both " Alfred" and J. W. W. fall into raptures regard- 
ing the "generous sentiments" enunciated by Mr. Tupper on 
*' friendship," " Marriage," and other social virtues and mstitu- 
,tutions, and declare that their hearts are warmed by these gushing 
^young-lady-isms. Now we have no objection to their hearts, or 
any other organ, being warmed by so small an intellectual fire, and 
shall not turn aside to disparage their peculiarly susceptible organi- 
4zation on that account, but we do protest, as an ordinary mortal, 
against being expected to fall into similar raptures on such slight 
inducement. The comments of J. JV". W, on " Proverbial Philo- 
sophy" axe such as might be applied with equal justice to the 
ten thousand mediocre books annually issued from the press, which 
fail to charm and attract the public ear, not from any inherent 
defect in themselves, as they may display intellectual power equal 
to that of Mr. Tupper himself, but in consequence of not receiving 
all those extraneous aids which an imposing title and an unlimited 
«cale of advertising have temporarily conferred upon the ephemeral 
pages of " Proverbial Philosophy." E. S. J. 
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WAS THE ACT OF UNIFOEMITY OF 1662 
JUSTIFIABLE? 

AFFIEMATIVB AETICLE. — II. 

In these days of vacillation and want of principle, we con- 
sider it is the first duty of all true men plainly and firmly to 
adcnowledge their principles before the world, that others less 
true than themselves may be shamed into stricter propriety of 
life, and that those without principle may be taught to revere 
the moral grandeur of the true and living embodiment of great 
thoughts in the life and action of the individual man. The 
peark of history are the few great instances of true men, and it is 
ftt the shrine of their memory that we bow as devotees of the most 
laiUiful character. Such is our aim ; we strive to imitate them : 
how far we fall short of their ma^ficent glory none so truly know 
M ourselves. In following the dictates of honest conviction, every 
lame Briton should advocate the affirmative of this question. In 
the popular style, we shall consider the subject under three heads 
of inquiry, and possibly improve the consideration by the usual 
moral application i — 1. The principle of the Act, — is it right P 2. 
The way m whidi it was passed,— was it constitutional in lorm and 
Accent in <Mrder P 3. The time when it was passed, — ^was it expedient 
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far the nfttioaat welfare P Everf salkn haA adopted or p ico fiw i l 
gome form of relimon, from the rudeat fona of soaietj ezhifazbedd* 
the barbarous tribes of the Far West, to ike higi^MS^ state of iakA^ 
lect and oiyilization manifested by Greece aad Borne of akb& isaam, 
or Eranca and England of tibese latter daja. The finmt of rBilijoitt 
so adopted has^ with almost uniyersal consent, become a pact of dho 

foyemmental arrangem^itB of the nations; in mai^ instaiBceBy tfas 
ead of the eivil aad military organim^ea has been at the vrnm 
time the head of the religious government of the peo^«. 

This porinciple has from the remotest antiquity been, a paj^flf 
the glorious British Constitotion ; the legal power ia ia Gnait 
Britam the head of the Chnroh; this relatire position <^ ikm 
Church and State giyes to the Crown and PasHamest the right tmk 
the power to legislate for the internal and external nmnagement «f 
the Church ; by tiie Act of Uniformity, thsre^^ro, the Legisiatnn 
only exercised us constitutional right* The object of Ihe Act was i» 
secure the quiet and peaceable exercise of religious wonbip, m 
ftcoordanoe with that ntual and creed it had approfyed as the idb^ 
gion of the State ; it required approval of tiie ntvud and creed of afl 
persons claiming to be officers of the State Church, and forbade all 
other rituals and creeds to be exercised, as in duly bound, accor^mr 
to its rights and powers as i)reviously shown ; it further re<j^nred 
the oath of allegiance to the civil power to be taken by all religioiis 
teachers. In each and all of these requirements its demands were 
in strict accordance with the British Constitution. 

Was it passed into law according to the constitutional rules <^ 
the legislature, and decent in order P We find that it was iniaro- 
duced mto the House of Commons, and thcnrenghiy discussed in that 
house ; it passed into the House of Lords, there it was duly exa* 
mined, altered, amended, approved, and received the assent of the 
king, all showing constitutional action, and decent legislative order. 

Did the circumstances of the time render it expedient P The ev^its 
of the fifVy years previous tended to make such a law a matter «f 
necessity ; the trotUilea of the reigns of the first James and Chark% 
the violent conflict of religious parties during the Commonwealth^ in 
which so many causes of disorder presented thraaiselTes in coiuiectbn 
with the national observance of religious diuties> that the peace and 
well-being of the nation required some stringent exeroke <^ peniw 
to curb the violenoe of religious partieft; the Episeopaliana pe8a» 
euted the Presbyterians, aii^ both w^re intolerant in the hq^asst 
degree of the free churches of Independents aad Bai^ta^, aail 
when the Free Churches gained the asemidency, they were ecpuittf 
violent and oppressive to Presbyterians and Episoopahana ; thea^ 
when Episcopalians were assisted to power by the »esbytenaiii| 
they ungratefiilly forged fetters^ for their fnends of iJue finkiMn 
league and covenant, while the Eree Chnrohes agaon 8i!^Gw«d» m 
was their wont. Tha recoard of rdigious strife is tha bsmmI psdiiis 
of human misery, beeaose it unites the* wont passions «f p#lttital 
partisanship with the wcaait inflnenees of re%ioiii bigc^ry, c'''^ — 
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in iti 4dd aU tke most permeiovs Tiees <^ liypocTisj. If, ^ben, tiia 
poMtioal power of the State— -the Wislatiire---joined in ah honest 
en^avoor to pisee the executive of me State m a position to com- 
aaad and pieserre qmet, order, and deoetkoy in me midst of all 
ikaB Hstrife, and their judgments led them to ms adoption of the Act 
of Unifonnit]r to ihis end, we oonclnde they were justified. If the 
wisest and hiest men of the na^on stepped between the ocmtending 
fittlions. and offnrmanded the eombatants to pursue a quiet and peaoe- 
aMe life, wea?e they not benefactors to their country P deader, judge 
ye of their merit. We now, at the distanoe of two centuries, can 
curdy look on with a cahn and deliberate judgment, and judge 
jiistly. In trying and dMcult times, extreme measures are neces* 
any to heal the sufferings of hiumaidty, and as the old acbeige has 
it, -necessity has no rule — circumstances justify consequences. It is 
ZBfl^peotin^ iSiSQ v^ are arguing, not reelecting 1B62. The great and 
^^oaioiis men who manifested a soleosa obedience to their conscience 
are w^orthy of the martyr's glory; but shall we therefore say the 
BslaoniB^waes iieeded no bahn P We know not. Let us not be guilty 
of that injiBtrae to our forefathers, and smy i^vey did not weO and 
xznmfuUy to stand in tihe sap, staying the torrent of anarchy and 
msBiule, which, like an arsluiohe, sw«pt away all the bondb whidi 
held society together. The struggles of the past should oidear their 
nemory and their works to us, while we join with them to yenecate 
our ^l(»iou8 constitution of Church and mate, seeking with all our 
povFers and property to preserre intact the -ta^easure pure and un- 
svlMad to distant gmeratimiB, the glory, the honour, and the pride 
of lorery honest Briton. 

In conclusion, we reoommend orery one to read the Act itself 
as it k recorded in tiie State papers, in conjunction with the 
rediable hist(^ of the time, and we fed assiured they will arriye at 
a just judgment req»eoting Ihe Uniformity Act of 1662. 

I^LTA.. 

BiBGATITX ASTICLE. — U. 

The history of a nation is composed, to a great extent, of records 
of actions and reactions caused by the alternate pred<miinance and 
popwvr of difierent parties and ideas ; and as the times haye been 
SMve or less bigoted, so haye these moyemente shown ^emselyes 
with greats or less yiolence. This has been the case more par- 
tiodarly in 1^ question of religion. In other matters, goyemments 
md people haye been more considerate the one toward the other, 
and haye frequ^itly progressed well enough without an exact 
agpeement in seenlar ideas ; bat with the Church the case has been 
widely differ^it. From the yery earliest periods the priests haye 
beon the teachers of the people, in many countries the temporal 
rdbors as well. During a long period they were the great judges 
of the nations, assertmg autnority oyer all classes, and countmg 
kings and monarchs as their inferiors in point of rank and rightixu 
•apramacy. In many instances this alleged right was willingly con- 
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ceded them ; but even where it was not, they did their titmo^ 1^ 
support their claim, and enforce their rule, through the i^mit 
system of monasteries, convents, and orders whicSi they )bd 
established in every land, and by means of which they had takietf i 
firm hold on the masses, and spread among them such doctrii^ 
and teachings as tended to render them faithful adherents to aiili 
subjects of the Church. The consequence of this was that religioi^' 
as an institution in England, became closely connected with' iJs^ 
regal office, for the monarch was not a little dependent for -M 
safety of his power on the disposition of the priests, and he 
accordingly owned the spiritual supremacy of the Pope, in order to 
establish himself safely on his throne. But as the spirit of fte, 
people began to enter more carefully into the right and justice dt 
this papal assumption of authority over their temporal king, soX 
as they were gradually enlightened by the Reformers, their horn^ 
of Eomish bulls and excommunications began to diminish, add 
they were quite prepared at length to support the views of 
Henry VIII., when he announced his intention of changing ihe 
religion, and, regardless of threatenings from the Vatican, declareA 
himself to be the head of the English Church. From that momeodt 
the storm, which had long been rumbling in the distance, burst,^ 
and the calm of an ignorant confidence in a power, which for 
centuries had held in check the minds of men, was succeeded by a. 
tempest of controversy and dispute. The change which had been 
effected was not merely the substitution of one rSigion for ano^r, 
but it was the splitting of a large body into many parties, each of 
which strove for the ascendency. The measure of reform which 
satisfied one body of men was by no means thorough enough to 
meet the views of another ; and so for a period of more than one 
hundred and fifty years England was disturbed by disputes as to 
what the national religion should be, and what power, as an 
institution, it should assume. Under the despotism of the Tudors 
it changed several times. They were a strong-minded race, fond 
of absolute power, and ready enough, whenever an opportunity 
presented itself, of making their own will law. ^^ 

We cannot in this place enter into the question of Henry Viil.'s 
conduct, whether his motives were personal, or to what extent he 
was constrained by circumstances ; but whatever might have been 
the cause, •the religion of the country was altered by him UM^e 
than once, and he certainly seemed to consider himself the best 
judge of right and wrong, and persecuted, at his pleasure. Papists 
and Eeformers alike. The reigns of his three children are remark- 
able for the religious revolutions which took place in them ; and 
the Protestant rule of Edward and Elizabeth stands out in glowing 
contrast to the dark and blood-stained days of the Popish Mary. 
These were succeeded by the Protestant reigns of the two fiwt 
monarchs of the Stuart line ; but through all there were de^>6r 
feelings at work than any manifested by the Government — the 
feelings of those who had not been satisfied with the course adopted 
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by the heads of the nation, but who desired to see every vestige 
of E/omanism eradicated from the English Church. 

Xnese men at length came into power, by assisting in the over- 
throw of the monarchy. They nad been steadily and surely 
increasing their strength under the strong rule of the Tudors and 
the first Stuart, and now, when royalty was thrown down, they 
made short work of episcopacy, its chief ally and support. The 
(jeremonies and customs of the Catholics, which had been retained in 
many instances by the Eeformers, were speedily exchanged for an 
ikffectation of piety and simplicity, bordenng on the other extreme ; 
and in place of surplices, mitres, and cassocks, the long hair, plain 
dress, and sanctimonious demeanour of the Puritans were everywhere 
to be seen ; while the nasal twang and Scripture quotations which 
abounded in their speech became the necessary qualifications of all 
who wished to make any remarkable figure in that strange period 
when England was without a throne, but nevertheless possessed a 
power which made her name respected, if not admired, throughout 
the world. But, as in the former case, this spirit was not luting 
and well-founded. It had resulted in great part from the sudden 
freedom which it had acquired, and had, therefore, by rushing to 
extremes, succeeded in forcing many to acquiesce in it, who were 
far from being imbued with it at heart. As the Bomanists, in the 
day of their power, had persecuted the Protestants, and as the 
Protestants of Elizabeth's otate Church had crashed the Puritans, 
80 the latter were in their turn resolved to hold undivided sway, 
and to reject all those who were not disposed to act in accordance 
with their views. This conduct of course compeUed many to put 
on a false appearance ; so that when the days of prosperity were 
passed, and the nation, by the death of the Protector, was left 
without a leader, there were many seeming Puritans who were 
quite ready to go over to that party whose religious notions left 
more latitude for their rule of conduct than did the austere sim- 
plicity of thorough Puritanism. The action had been violent ; so 
was the reaction. The minds and manners of men had been forced 
into a sort of Procrustean equality and uniformity, which had made 
many hypocrites ; and now that the pressure was removed, every 
one gave free vent to his own natural inclinations, and parties 
sprang into existence, which had lon^ been kept in abeyance. 

The three principal religious parties, who endeavoured to form 
the national rehgion, were the extreme Puritans, who had for a long 
time had the actual power ; the Presbyterians, whose form of 
Church government had been prescribed by the Parliament ; and 
the Episcopalians, who had, according to the old law, the right of 
considering themselves as the head of the national religion. Each 
of these asserted their claims as the supporters of the just and only 
lawful form of Church government ; and, therefore, when Charles II. 
returned from his long exile, and once more established monarchy, 
one of the first questions he had to decide was that of religion. 
How he set about it, and how he accomplished his task, we must 
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ttpr |yroeee4 to enmiBe ; and ik>m 'thsfc eouniBaiioii i»« riitft %t 
able to ascertain -what gnnincb iheM ore fsr jostifyn^ #aefe ttt 
Aot as iSkat ^viuc^ Im paased in reference to tbia quetftien in f^A 

Before Ins aeoeMion, he had made a pr(»HQHe mt there dbotilL Itf 
Hberty of eoaaoienee, and that he woidd nGit interfeiie wii^ IbiH 
who, in legion, diflRnred from his TiewB. This was ^yen in tlM 
dedaration he made at Breda (1660), |MU*t of iHbdtih Tan as felkKPl>t 
'^^nd beoanse tike paamon and nnchamableness of the tnnes hm% 
piodnced several opinioBB in religion, br whidi men are engi^ed*^ 
partaes and animosities agttiBBt eaeh otiier (which, when tM^ «lrift 
hereafter unite in a freedom of <oonv(ei«ati(m, will ^ cois^osei, «r 
better understood), we do dedare a liiierty to tefiider-eoBemenoeB,«tt4 
thiEt no TBOva -shall be diiqnieted, or called in 4|tieBtiaa, for -difierensw 
of opinion in matten of religion, which do iiot ^stmi) t§ie peaee <i 
iheldngdom." 

In seeming accordanoe, then, wfth the spirit of tins declara^on, 
Chaiies, after occupying the l^rotte for a mart time, made ansfUMt 
one, commonly known as the *' Mealing Declaration," in wiitfjii hb 
made such oonoessiens to the Pixabjteriaiis, that ih^, as a hoifj 
expressed themselves well sattsfied. The e^tii ^tftise contained^ 
promise that all decisions and detemmations with regaipd to 
religion should be left to the advice of a naftional synod, "^hieb 
dftall be daily 'Called, after a little time and a mntnal oonyersbtiMr 
between persoots of diffOTent p^rsnasions hath laM^ified those dis- 
tempers " " which make men nnfit for those oonsrdtotions ; " attd m 
tiie preceding danse the king declared that am e^ml number ^ 
horned dimnet of both permasions ahoold be «ppomted to iwws 
the LitiuEgy. 

With such a declaration, it might hafve been «iipposed that «n 
aau<mble arrangement wonld h»ve been ezntened into between 4h0 
Presbyterians and Episcopalians ; bat the A«ft which was to hm9 

rm. it the force of law was thrown out in the latter part of 1009. 
the foUowmg year, however, the king issued rc^al leMen 
patent, appointing twelve bishops and nine dtergymen to ra«et aa 
eqnal number of Pre sbyte r ia n mmisters, for the purpose ijire^km* 
XQg ihe Book of Common Prayer ; but these comnnesioaean et f M 
net agree among themselves, and after spending months in usekN 
talk, they were compelled to separate wnhx>nt having come to «H(f 
definiije conclusion ; and the task was handed over <ny the king to 
the Convooation, which, after a month's coofercnoe, returned tiv 
revised hock for his approval. 

The king gave his assent to the alterations which had been mwio, 
and on the 19th of May, 1662, it was established as the Htnrgy cf 
England, containing aM the doetarines and proper mrayers of ik» 
Kational Church, by an Act entitled, ''An Aot for tiie Uni^aTHdty 
of Public Prayers and Administration of Sacramento, and ulhT 
Bites and Cereuftonies, and for establishing the form of laiaknf, 
ordaining, and consecrating Bii^ops, Priests, and Beacons, in ifae 
Choarch of England." This Aot required of all ministers thitit tiief 
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sbonld pubUqly dAclave their a§aeut aiul conaent to tbd vae of this 
be^ of Ck>iaBion Prayer, aad to all the doetriiiiB» ^ted therein, a&d 
that ^^j ebould ajil leoeiye episcopal ordination. The penalty of 
Qot fiil£lling aU these requirem^itB within a specified time was 
total depariyatioBb of their beBe&oes ajid livings. They were allowed 
till the 24tth of An^st to consider what course of conduct they 
dn^ttld pnrsiie, m^ on that day more than two thousand resigned the 
Uvings which ik^j could no longer retain without doing violence to 
Hk&x «ii»iseienee8, and went forth into the woirld* with their wives 
tmd families^ withont hxnnes and without means of support. They 
w^re ejected, indeed, with less repjuration than had been made to . 
tbe m^i whom they had years before supplanted ; for, at that time, 
ope-fiMi had been reserved for the use of the ejected incumbents ; 
bnt BOW there was not the slightest provision made for xaen who 
had been always accustomed to retirement and comfort. 

We might f)rooeed fiurther in this progress of Charles towards 
making good his dechuraticms and settling the religion, and show 
that he was not content with turning the noncc^orming clergy out 
of ihioa homes» but l^t he did his best also to persecute tiiem. 
H^e, however, we stq^ ; for here we meet the question, " Was 
this Act justifiable P" Su»^y not. It was against all the princi* 
pike of honesty, humanity, and justice. It was in direct contra- 
OM^n to the med^d pro^Enise of a king ; necessity did not require 
it, and every leelis^ of humanity revolts at such a deed of wanton 
eareieL^ and oppereseum. 

Twiee withm two sho?t years had the monarcih given his word 
that he would grant liberty of conscience j and now, by giving his 
aaaent to such fm Act, he broke every promise he 1^ made, 
Ufifortunately for Englan4 at the time, the return of Charles had 
hem made subject; to bo express condi^tipus. G^:keral Monk, when 
at the head of a devoted body o£ soldiers, and when looked up to as 
a hero by all classes in the nation, had quite fojtgotten to use the 
advantages he possessed, by prc^osing certain stipulations as bind- 
ing on Sie cooQiduet and prerogatives ' of the returning monarch. 
8Bch a eourse was reserved for tnose^ who witnessed the next down- 
fall of the monarchy, before they invited William of Orange to 
afioend the throne. JS'ow it was fc^gotten^ and even the Presby- 
terians th^nselves, in their zeal for the re-establishment of rovalty, 
OT^looked, fen: the time, the natural oomsequences» so that Charles 
Ladnotbe^ compelled to make any eicpress declaration, as binding, 
concerning the degree oi liberty to be allowed in matters of con- 
smenee. In that vespeci he was free« and» being so, had conceded 
more than he ever uilfiUed. He had promised toleration in the 
Bkoc^ positive manner, <m two distinct occasions ; aad yet, in the face 
of all this, he deliberately sent a message to the House of Peers, 
recommending them to adopt, as the stan^tcd of faiths the very book 
which gave tl^ gr^test o^BcetothePredbyterians, and the fullest 
sway to the bigotry of their opponents. Jnow, merely looking at 
the Act as a violation of a promise given by a ruler to his subjects, 

1862. 2 H 
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it was tinjustifiable ; but if this view only were taken, it mi^hl^^ 
argaed that rulers are sometimes compelled, by the force . of <ofr~' 
stances, to change their plans, and to adopt a conrse of oo^w^ 
variance with m&t which they have announced their int^tio 
pursuing ; but such an argument would not hold good in Hiis i " 
jdiere was no absolute necessity for passing an Act which aU 
such a narrow margin for the dinerenoes of opinion. It is tru^ i 
no scheme could have been proposed, which should be at. 
definite enough for the stability of a State Church, and, at the f , . 
time, liberal enough to satis^ ministers of all parties. If there ii|^ 
to be any uniformity at all, there must, of course, have been some 
whose views could not be met. The extremes of the High Oluteoh 
party among the Episcopalians, and the extremes of the Puzite 
party among the Presbyterians, could never have been made'^ 
unite ; but tnere was a large party of moderate Presbyterians, and 
an equaUy large party of moderate Episcopalians, who were quite 
ready to hold out to each other the rignt himd of fellowship. 

The clauses of the " Healing Declaration" were quite in accordance 
with the views of the latter ; wlule, at the same time, they were such 
as would have enabled the former to assent to them withotit any 
violation of conscience ; so that, far from there being any ne^Sidfy 
for passing such an Act of Uniformity, it wotdd certainly seem |^ 
it would have been more politic, as well as more just, to ik^ 
framed such an one as would have answered the puvpctoe^ of 
establishing the form of the national reli^on, and would, #ftfie 
same time, have been rendered less objectionable, by admittiB^ji 
much larger majority of the clergy. It was drawn up and ]pMMl 
in the spurit of oi^otrv, and, consequently, it treated with injlril^ce 
many who, by their eloquence, theur talent, and their leamfiigi %A 
benefited their age, and conferred on it a glory whieh, had iSMt 
^orts been properly supported, would have rendered it conspici^i 
for genius and virtue, ana which could not even be entirely oMEwd- 
rated by all the immorality and vice which the Court did its ntaidll 
to accumulate, and to which a large number of those who, HUijUr 
this Act, held a position in the Church, pandered by their sSfot 
acquiescence, if not by their open recognition. . Such men deseevri 
a more liberal treatment ; and though perhaps some, even of'ttrftt^ 
would have behaved with no less rigour to those whom a^ehaage^ 
circumstances had invested with tne largest share of poweiv vM 
though there were among them some who had abused thmr 
advantages in the days of their prosperity, nevertheless, the case 
is not altered in any degree. Justice always remains the same, aad 
justice demands tnat every man shall be dealt with according to 
nis own individual merit, and not according to the judgment passed 
on his predecessors. So, in this case, it cannot be acoording to 
justice to condemn the Puritan, because he would have condensed 
another, had he possessed the power. One man's guilt by no Hici 
proves another's mnocence ; and on precisely the same prindfilr 
would be most illogical to attempt the justification of tiu]i|f( j 
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Jiksded tlie Act of Uniformity, and turned a large number of pious 
fflttd learned men into the world in a state of poverty and distress, 
ty referring to the fact, that they had been treated in a similar way 
&Dme years before. Such a fact, instead of vindicating their con- 
duct, would but make it appear in a worse light, because it would 
i^w a spirit of retaliation. In condemning this Act of Uniformity, 
^e dp not for one moment intend to say Siat the previous acts of 
the Puritans were less blameable. Both parties had their faults, 
aiid. both in turn exhibited a spirit by no means in accordance with 
^e dictates of virtue and justice. On those dictates we must rely 
Ik deciding our question ; and so far as we are able to judge, they 
^eem to point in a direction exactly opposite to that taken by the 
men. who decided the form of religion in 1662. ^ Bivers. , 
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Akswebs to Questions. 

208^ The best authorities on this 
'snbject could be most easily learned by 
addressing the Secretary of the Peace 
Society, London. — Lot. 

219. Messrs. Murray announce a 
^Bioghiphia Britannica," to be edited 
by Dr. Wih. Smith, issued in parts, 
aad written in English.— Q. T. 

227. The line referred to is, I think, 
,t(»bef<mnd in " The Loves of the Plants," 
hj the ingenious, fanciful, philosophical 
poet, Dr. Erasmus Darwin, 1731 — 
1802. He calls the opinion therein 
expressed "a truth sublime." This 
answer is given from memory, however. 
— B. M. A. 

228. The Hon. Mrs. Anne Seymour 
Dtaaer, daughter of Lady Oampbell, 
4Kd execute a colossal statue of one of 
tiie Ci«<srge8 for Edinburgh. She was 
txaif an amateur, but her wo^s are 



said to have reached a high degree of 
excellence. She was bom 1748, and 
died 1828.— Une Akolaise. 

237. Dr, %ifaa?.— The author of the 
" Tour,''&c., was Wm. Coombe(b. 1741), 
a man of great talents, good birth, and 
dissipated habits. He was author of a 
" History of Westminster Abbey," " The 
Diaboliad," " The Dance of Life " and of 
" Death," and many other works, besides 
the adventures of " Dr. Syntax." He 
died 1823.— B. B. B. 

245. " John L." has surely made a 
mistake. I do not think any of the 
great Scottish Gregories — sixteen of 
whom were professors — wrote any work 
bearing that title. Sir John Leslie, in 
1817, published a "Philosophy of 
Arithmetic," which is not quite so 
useial as its name would lead one to 
suppose. — G. L. L. 
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BEPOBTS OF MUTUAL IMPBOVEMENT SOCIETIES. 



ffuddersjield Excelsior Mutual Tm- 
hrovement Association. — On the even- 
ihg of Friday, March 23rd, the fourth 
SmihreiBary meeting of the above asso- 



ciation was he'd ia the Assembly 
Booms, Philosophical Hall, Hudders* 
field. James Drake, Esq., F.B.S.L. (of 
Honley), in the chair. 
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The aanaal Daeetings of tbe as80ci»> 
tion have hitherto beeu held in a pri- 
vate manoer, bat it was thought desir- 
able, on the present occasion, to make 
tfie anoiyersary celebration a public one, 
with the view of bringini? the associa- 
tion before the Tonng men of Hndden- 
field in a prominent manner, and ^o- 
earing an accession of members. The 
zesnlt was an interesting and enter- 
taining vesting, whidi was atftended bj 
a large and highly respectable andience 
— the room being fall to the door. The 
proceedings were jndicionsly varied. 
In addition to speeches and recitations 
from members of the association, music 
was contributed by a select vocal party, 
which comprised such voices as Miss 
North aod Miss Broadbent. The vocal 
performances were accompanied in a 
highly creditable manner on the piano 
by Master James Varley. The pro- 
ceedings having been eommenced by 
the singing of ** Excelsior,'* the chair- 
man called for the annual report, which 
was read by Mr. Heppenstall. The 
report set forth that the present nume- 
rical strength of the society was 29, 
including six honorary members. There 
had been a decrease of six daring the 
jear, owing to the removal of menibers 
from town; and a falling off in the at- 
tendance equal to one per night. Tbe 
proportion of attendance to the actual 
number of members had exceeded that 
of last year. There had been ten essays, 
seven discussions, one reading, and four 
elocution nights during the year. Fi- 
nancially, the society is in a good posi- 
tion, having invested £l 19s. in books 
for the library during the year, besides 
paying current expenses, and having a 
balance in hand of £l 15s. 2d. The 
report concluded with an earnest appeal 
to the young men of Haddersfield to 
come forward and join the society. 

The chairman delivered an address 
of considerable length and importance, 
of which the following is an abstract. 
He said that such societies as that, 
whose fourth anniversary they were met 
to celebrate, had various and undoubted 
dtedms upon the sympathies of young 



men, snd upon ^b» &voar of aa 'nfcriM 
gent pnUic They must certM^y h$ 
admitted to be, at tJie outset, a o^ite 
good, in withdrawing jonng men fi?fgi 
Biose temptations which in our Uugi 
towns more especially, snd on 9rm$ 
hand, beset thek path; and intunipf 
ikwe ihoo^ts into otiwr ebannala^gl 
once attractive, eleratiig, aoA niMj 
bhag. Tfaoy 8appiied«feo an anna ii 
tlM ies^ of Nttellectmal MNi^a^ Mi 
for the gn^pling of mind inlb WBaA^ 
&om which most alwi^ lesolt inriniirMf 
intelligenoe, and enlarged nnderstaadr 
ing. In the promotion of social inter- 
course, by means of friendly meetings 
during the winter, and pleasure partits 
during the sunmier, they also pnyted 
themselves usefhL He was aw^ra th^ 
many well-meaning men were disposed 
to regard with suspicion all prepress in 
the direction of what they were flcaaed 
to call ''acnteness of inteUect." Far 
his part, although quite free to t4u^ 
that the cultivation of the intdJeot had 
its dangocs, and that thej had often 
seen hi^ mtellect too preiid to wouk^ 
anything but itself^ tlMre wai jek cm 
other tUng of the progress <^ whiefa im 
(Mr. Drake), stood in infinitely gcMtcr 
dread, and that was — ^Uuenegt^4if **- 
ieliecL Cacefol historical readings, «f 
any period, would not fail to show libit 
it was the latter, and not the foBrntr 
phase of intellect, which had, tiuaai^ 
out all time, originated, fostered, and 
maintained every8uperstition,deflfotMm, 
and error, which had fettered the- Bind, 
or enslaved the body of men; and tM 
the victories of the so-mudwnalifiidl 
"acuteaess of intellect" had ever Imm 
those of hnmanity at large. In thcsiiF* 
ing our influence, therefore, into l^e 
scale of "acuteness" as against ^ob- 
tuseness " of intellect, other considera- 
tions apart, we could not be doing 
wrong. And now, more than at any 
previous time, was intellectual cuUme 
necessary. Tin standard ef intelligenoe 
in this glorious Enghind of ous was 
being rapidly nused to an elevation 
never before attained in the Idc^toiy of 
any people. That young g!aa^ the 
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dieap iHNvspsper press, was educating 
the people ^j daily lessons, finding them 
<mt eyen in the most secluded noo^ of 
Um hmd. These sodettes, too^ deserred 
aid and fnvoar from all fHt nds of pro- 
grees as helping in this glorious irork. 
One other recommendation he iroold 
oame-^they were nsefal in trauring 
ffmng men to exercise the eirilities and 
eoartesies of life. It was now more 
than ever neoMsarj that a van shocild 
Bay what he has to say in « cevrteons 
and becoming manner (no matter what 
provocation he may have received), if 
he intend it to have weight with those 
iiHiom he addresses. Under ordmarj 
obcamstances, it was perhaps not diffi- 
cult to attain to this, but it was a far 
greater 'task to restrain themselves 
during the heat of a debate. A ship 
might answer her hSlm beantifollj while 
in smooth water, but the tempest alone 
could supply a thoroughly efficient test 
of her sea- worthiness. 

If he might be permitted to advise, 
for a short time, with the members of 
this society, he would do so, in the first 
place, by urging the force of the old 
logical maxim, "Define yoor terms." 
It was surprising how large a propor- 
tion of the controversial talk we heard 
every day, going on around us, resulted 
directly from misconception as to the 
meaning of certain words or phrases. 
Some words have various meanings, as 
variously used ; and it is not surprising 
that in these cases one party should 
accept one of these, irinlst the other 
takes another. But frequently, where 
words have one meaning only, they are 
used to express some other, which it is 
supposed they mean. And thus it is 
that each question is involved in intri- 
cacies, from which it seems almost 
hopeless to separate it. For the clear- 
ing away of ^s tangled growth of 
intellectual brushwood, which obstructs 
the progress of every earnest student, 
he would advise what might be thought 
an old-fashioned remedy, but (inas- 
much as the English language was, to 
an Englishman at all events, of greater 
importance than any other) a very 



safe and excellent one nevertheless; 
he should wish every member of this 
society to possess himself of a good 
English dictionary, and lay close siege 
to it, until he had attained to an 
accurate and certain knowledge of the 
value of every important word'in the lan- 
guage. This would be an acquisition 
which would bear fruit while life lasted. 
His good Mend, Mr. Neil, in the course 
of an able article m the British Con- 
troversialist (for October, 1861), a 
magazine wi^ whidi, he doubted not, 
all were, as they ought to be, acquainted, 
remarked of definition, ^'It circum- 
scribes thought, limits error, and bounds 
the possibilities of mistake, corrects 
misconception, fixes meaning, imparts 
clearness, gives certainty, and is a safe- 
guard in reasoning, thinking, or contro- 
versy." 

He would adrise them, also, xn all 
their discussions to stand by the truth, 
letting prejudices go for nothing. It 
had oft^ struck him that the investi- 
gation of facts, which are the raw 
material of thought, was, when rightly 
regarded, a process so judicial in its 
nature, as to leave little room for the 
enthusiasm of the partisan. The law 
of evidence should be brought to 
bear upon the discussion of every ques- 
tion, in order to ascertain the relative 
value of facts, and the degree of cre- 
dence due to the various authorities 
cited in the course of a debate. It 
would be usually found, too, that few 
questions could be settled conclusively 
without reference to some general prin- 
ciples underlying, perhaps, all of them; 
and these should be carefully sought 
out, and duly considered in their every 
aspect. As an instructive exercise for 
all who take interest in controversy, he 
would suggest a careful study of the 
jadge*s summing-up, in any case of 
importance. 

As it was often urged against socie- 
ties of this nature, that they had a 
strong tendency to render their mem- 
bers inflated and self-conceited, he 
wished, on this head, to add a few. 
words of friendly caution. Conceited 
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peopk weie narrow-sookd people; aad 
Pope had truly said that ** narrow^ 
soiJed people were like nanrow-necked 
hottles, the less they had in them, the 
more noise they make in taming it 
onf It most be admitted that, on 
this head, members of snch societies 
had # temptation to guard against He 
coold snggest no beiter test of cleyer- 
ness for those who, elated by small 
snoceases at their debating club, were 
led to think " more highly of themselves 
than they ought,'* than that of turning 
themselves out to " graze " for awhito 
in the stabbly fields of algebra, Euclid's 
''Elements," or any other branch of 
mathematics; or of settmg themselves 
to master a language; or, if they fancy 
that they excel in authorehip, let them 
address a few of their best specimens to 
one or other of the leading magazines 
(asking what they deem a fair price for 
them); and if an unusual measure of 
success should crown these efforts, it 
will then be entirely £ur to assume an 
unusual degree of merit He must 
admit, also, that there was a teny»ta- 
tion to display in debate mere smatter- 
ings of knowledge, and this tendency 
should be jealously guarded against. 
Bo aot be afraid of saying that you 
do not know a thing either; for is it 
not true that it takes a wise man to 
know the full extent of- his own ignor- 
ance? One final caution, — Let health 
he the measure of Uterary effort. It 
was a saddoiing thing to see the 
young and earnest student steadily and 
persistently undermining a perhaps not 
over-strong constitution by excessive 
application, or by an extent of it which, 
though not excessive in the abstract, 
was proving itself to be so in his case. 
Professional men in these days of hard 
study should, to begin with, have good, 
healthy constitutions, or their lamps of 
life, in many sad cases, when hopes were 
highest, would flicker to extinction. 

He felt it his duty, before concluding, 
to take exception to the distinctive 
word in the title of the society, viz., 
'' Excelsior," and to the kind of aspira- 
tion it was generally supposed to repre- 



ssBt It was, in the fiat ibmfm 
recognized word in any laogoagei hm^ 
ing, he believed, been invenled hf W^ 
Loigfdbw, for especial use in tlir tMlfr 
extraordinary poem bearing thsi uiOj.* 
He would be. the httt to deny l» tlWI 
well-known poem the merit of ezqo^ir 
rhythm, which it without doo)^ p«i^ 
sessed, but taking the procee^&^ 4t 
that 
" Youth who bore, 'mid snow and ie^ ' 

The banner with that strange devioe/*^ 
from the very fitting time when, aft— 
" The shades of night were falling Ivl/ 
he began to ascend the mountain, re- 
jecting all advice from those older and 
more experienced than himself setting 
at naught the comforts of home and 
the loving invitation of the kindly 
*' maiden," until he was found frozen to 
death at the top of it, when mpmiag 
dawned; it seemed impossiUe ftr ft- 
sensible man to resist the oonduristti 
that the poet's liero muss hsva ^estt' 
more than slightly deranged. The Mtt- 
of aspirations usually losociaiod |i^ 
young men with this ** unknowa " wQiEd - 
would in most cases, upon clooe exaai- 
nation, be fimnd to be an aiinla8s» 
dreamy, hopeless, impoeuble ao^ -o£; 
aspiration, baaed very frequently W^ 
restlessness and discontent Now, tldt 
spirit should be far firom c h a ra ete r irtSr 
of the members of such a society tm 
theirs, and upon the phin of ealliiig 
things by theur right name, he. imald 
suggest that the word in qneslioii ht 
struck out, and that the title dioald In^ 
future read, the " Huddersfield Em^ 
and Discussion Sodety." 

But just as surely as there ma m. 
false aspiration, so surely waa thore 4i>^ 
true and ennobling one, and he woold 



* We remember meeting this 
in Cicero's *' Orator ad M.Bratam,''<e.^. • 
*' Orator grandior et quodammodtt es^ ' 
celsior;" also in his '^Epstobe ad AHit^ 
cum." Longfellow is professor of Lafii, • 
and doubtieesly adopted it from^tiie. 
Boman rhetorician.— Ed. Britkk Cet^ 
troverMisU 
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^ t]M bttt Bum preMQt to saj a wnd 
dHhrn than enoomagiog of this. Tine, 
gfinuiia aapiratioD was, however, dbtin- 
gijofbed from the other in varuniB ways. 
li^lMi not in any sense an impossible 
H^flration. On the contrary, it began 
a^ Jiome, by doing first '^ the dnty lying 
lUjirest ub^" and delighted to progress 
hi, t&o estimation and affections of tiiose 
aronnd ns. While carefully exercising 
and preparing its owner for filling a 
Biere elevated sphere of life should he 
be called thereto, it by no means viewed 
legitimate earthly joys as being incom- 
piMiUe with itseU'; and, above all, 
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whether labouring for private or public 
welfare, it forgot not to ask God's bless- 
ing upon its efforts. This was the sort 
of aspiration he wished to practise and 
to commend. 

Addresses were afterwards delivered 
by Messrs. Hartley, Booth, MoEwen, 
and Hawkins. Becitations were given 
by Messrs. McEwen and Eirk; and the 
intervals were occupied with songs, 
duetts, glees, &c., in which Blisses 
Broadbent and NorUi took a prominent 
part. The programme was tastefully 
diversified, and a pleasant evening was 
spent. 



OR, AIDS TO SELF-CULTURE. 



uh -Fi^iwtrfe.— 1. If 40,000,000 penny 
]^oet, w«ighing each 12 drams, were 
coiiMd out of copper which cost Is. 3d. 
per pound, and the ozpense of coin- 
iilg was id. per pound, — how much 
cofpet would be used, what would it 
oo0t^' and how much would the coin 
▼mine of the money exceed the original 
worthy including the expense of coining? 
2. The National Debt, in 1859, was 
£805,078,554,— how much would it 
weigh in penny pieces of 12 drams 
each^ S. If each penny piece was l-^ 
indies in diameter, — how &a would the 
whole national debt extend, if laid in 
a oontiBUOUs stndght line? 

CommgreiaL-^l. If 25 peces of 
doib, oontaining 953 yards, are valued 
afc£l54 17s.9idl,howmuoh ought three 
pieces, containing 108 yards, to cost 
at the fame rate? If 5 hhds. of sugar, 
each weighing on an average 12 cwt. 
15abs.iieM,arebou^t for £125 17s. 6d., 
how much should be paid for 30 cwt. 
3 i^ 25 lbs.? On a cargo firom Lon- 
don to Riga, A insniet £2,700, B 
£2,500, and £1,500. During the 
voyage, damage was done to the extent 
of i^,40I 5s. 1 Id.,— how much of this 
lose ought each insurer to sustain? 

U. In twenty day-book transactions 
(constructed or quoted) show by figures 
placed over the several parts of the 
transactions (ib cohured ink), that the 



following, or any given number of the 
essentials of day-book entries are at- 
tended to in them, viz., 1st, date of the 
transaction; 2nd, its nature ; 3rd, the 
parties concerned in it; 4th, its oot^ 
diliom ; 5th, the tvne of fulfilling these i 
6th, the manner ; 7th, the amount in- 
volved; 8th, any ixmsideraHon likely 
to alter either, any, or all of these items. 
Give examples of the use of an invoice- 
book (in doing which, write out one 
invoice, fold and docquet it correctly), 
parcel-book, account sales book, and 
bill-book. Write out a receipt in pro- 
per form. 

ni. Intetteetual — Name, describe 
(if possible), and tell the latitude and 
longitude of the chief towns in Europe 
on the shores of the Mediterranean, l£e 
Atlantic, or the Baltic Arrange in mrder, 
from N.E. to N.W., the towns lying 
along the whole sea-coast of England, 
Sootibfmd, or Ireland; of the Scan- 
dinavian peninsuU; or of the Spanbh 
peninsnla. Name in order the chief 
border-towns of Germany, including 
Austria and Prussia, beginning with 
Aix-la-Ohapelle, and ending with Me- 
mel. Arrange, in alphabetical order, 
the colonies ^ Britain* 

Draught. — Draw an outline map 
county borders included) of England, 
Scotland, or Ireland. Or draw three 
proportional outline (countyless) maps. 
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on separate sheets of the same sized 
paper, of these three. Draw an outline 
of Bossia, European and Asiatic, or of 
Tnrkej in Bnrope and Asia. Constmct 
angles or parallelograms porportional to 
the areas of the states of Germany; of 
the departments of France; or of the 
counties of England and Scotland. 

IV. State the particulars of the 
parentage, birth, marriage, children, 
chief political events daring the reign, 
and the place, time, and manner of the 
death of Henry I. Describe and criti- 
cize the conduct of Henry I. to his 
brother Robert. What part did Eng- 
land take in the earlier crusades? 
What were the relations between Henry 
I. and the Church ? State any (known) 
particulars of the life of Ansehn. 

V. Senior. — Catiline aad Viigil as 
before, only that now it is to be written 
in an interlined translation, thus: — 

2 3 1 7 4 6 

" Talia voce refert; curisque ingen- 
5 
tibus »ger." 

He utters such (advices) with his 
voice, and sick with mighty cares. 
2 3 1 4 5 

" Spem vultu simulat, premit altura 
7 6 
corde dolorem." 

He feigns hope in his countenance, 
represses deep grief in his heart, 
^neid, I. 208, &c. 

Or Horace, Odes L, zzxv., in the 
same fashion. 

Junior. — Translate literally, — 
" Bevocate animos, m(Bstmnque^*77zor%m 
Mittite; forsan et haec olim meminisse 
juvabit." 

^ Dom loquimur fqgerit invida 
MtAS: carpe diem quam mimmum 
credula poetero." 
** fortes, pejoraque passi 
Mecum ssepe vki none vino pelHte 
enras; 
Oras ingens iterabhnus tequer." 
" C^ras ratie etsi non vahiit tamen 
magnoj^e est laudanda, quum amicior 
omnium fibertati quam sate foerit do. 
minatioBi." 
** Phile8<^bia stemma non inspidt. 



Platonem non aecepit uobiiem piub- 
sophia sed fecit.'* 

** Yictus cultusque corporis ad vale* 
tudinem refBtautur et ad vires non id 
volnptotem.* 

State the constroetioa of the *wotii 
io vteZtier. 

Vt. What are the chief diffiBNOM^ 
gnunmstical and lexicographic, hetiTMi 
the language in use in Chaucer^ and in 
Shaksj^re's time? Mention aaj giSD- 
matical peculiarities of the grannnar of 
Shak8pere*s age, now obeokte. Wfact 
writers fived partiy in the reign cf 
James I. and that of Charles I.? Whit 
were their chief works, when were they 
bom, and when did they die? 



l^ame. I Chief Works. Birth. Death. 



State what events in Kteratun hap> 
pened between the bhih of Ififton and 
the death of ^lakspere. What antiiots 
were bem between the death of fihak- 
spere and that of Ben Jonson? 

VIL How do sensation, peroeptiitt, 
and naming, aid the judgment ? Wh<fc 
is a logical judgment? Is judgmeot 
invariaUy tnotworthy ? Is error pos- 
sible in sensation? What is the cUf- 
ferenee between the ordinary and ^ 
logical use of the word "judgments 
What is affirmation? n^atbn? Wfatt 
are the subdivisions of judgment? 
Define each of them. W^ b defi- 
nition? On what does it depend? B^ 
many relations^ do words besff? Bow 
may the importance of defio^oo be 
made manifest? [•• Art of Beasotring,'* 
chap, iv.] 

Yin. What relations exist betwsen 
thought asid speech? Dhntrate Ite 
difference between tiie logical «Bd Ike 
rhetorical use of language? What 
causes aSSeet tiie perceptirity? the 
societarian instincts? tin anaiogisd 
faculties? the cdligatory &eul§«? 
What are the several classes into ifiM 
words may be divided? How do Ibe 
aforementioned causes infinenee tiie 
classification of words? 6iv« twenty 
instances of words arisiBg from the 
exertion of the perceptive powers. 
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Ths Bight Hon. Sir Thomas Wyse, 
author of "■ Walks m Borne," " Oriental 
Sketches/' &c^ died 15th April, at 
Athfflss, where he was the Britanmc 
Plenipotentiarj. 

Eiageley's Lectures — ^to be begmo in 
the M^aelmas Term, at Oambridge-*- 
are to be on *'The History of North 
America." 

"The life of St. Francis Xavier," 
by the Rev. H. Venn, Prebendary of 
St. Paul's, will review "Bofoan Catholic 
Missions to the Heathen." 

Vlnd^endimce Parisienne is the 
title of a new literary review, to be 
issued in France. 

ShilHng libraries aboond. Smith, 
Slder, and Co., issue an exoellrat series 
of novels at that price; so do Messrs. 
Ward and Lock; and Scott's novels are 
now attainable in a uniform series at a 
less price tlian Waverley itself (moeoost. 
Cob no pablisher emulate the Weekly 
Shilling Volume of Charles Knight, and 
giv« to working men good, chei^ in- 
structive, interesting fireside libraries ? 

Exhibition literatiu^ is, of course, all 
the yogue just now, and many interest- 
ing works have resulted &om the 
pressure of this great event. 

An anonymous epic poem, "The Last 
Judgpment," is in the press, in three 
editions. 

A memoir and correspondence of 
Theodote Parker is in prepanUion. 

Mrs. Presoott (widow of the Amerioaai 
historian ?) is to favour the public with 
" Amber Gods," &c. 

J. Bnssell Lowell, author o( "Blglow 
Papers," is to give us "Fireside Stories," 
and a poet's " Journal." 

Mrs. S. C. Hall has relinquished the 
editorial desk of St Jameg" Magasine, 
We presume this is in token of her 
answer to the query, "Can wrong be 
right ? " involved in a recent lawsuit. 

The Tenth Thousand of S. NeU's 
" Toung Debater" has already been 
issued, and is now nearly exhausted. 



Sir John Eincaid, a peninsular hero, 
bom 1787, author of " Adventures in 
the Bifle Brigade," "Bandom Shots 
from a Bifleman," died April 22nd. 

Mc Bichard Perry, A.M., author of 
the yet-unpublished " Beminisceoces of 
MacauUy," died suddenly 5th May. 

The Literary Gazette, at the age of 
forty-five, has become the Parthenon. 

Buckle's next volume is to be about 
" North America." 

Mr. Thomas Wright (bom 1810) 
author of eighty vols, on Antiquarian 
subjects, connected with the life, litera- 
ture, learning, manners, sciences of 
Ancient Britain, is preparing a book of 
British song, under the superintendence 
of the Master of the Bolls. 

E. P. Panthier's edition of "The 
Works of Marco Polo " has been issued 
by the brothers Didot, of Paris. 

Some letters, papers, poems, &e., of 
Shelley's have been recently discovered, 
and are preparing for the press of £. 
Moxon and Co., by Bichard Garnet. 

^ Studies in Animal Life," — ^a collec- 
tion of admirable magaziij^ papers — by 
G. H. Lewes, are to be published soon 
by Smith, Elder, and Co. 

The " Hints on Drill," addressed to 
volunteecs through the columns of the 
Scotsman^ by Major MacDonald, of the 
City of Edinburgh Bifles, are to be re- 
printed. 

"Historic Amerkans," by tiie late 
Theodore Parker, is announced by 
Messrs. Ticknor and Fields. 

Leopold Banke, Professor of History 
in Berlin, is engaged upon a " History 
of England." 

M. Guizot has in the press a new 
work, entitled, "An Embassy to the 
Court of St. James's in 1840," which 
will include sketches of all the parlia- 
mentary notabilities of that day. 

A new novel, by the author of " The 
Silver Cord," Mr. Shirley Brooks (see 
page 306), is in Bradbury and Evans 
press. 
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A translation of '* The Chinese 
Classics" with critical, ezegetical 
notes, prolegomena, &c., by James 
Lefsge, D.D^ is in course of issue. 

M. Ernst Benan, the philologist, has 
been reinstated in his professoriiil chair 
at Paris, and is commenting on ** The 
Book of Job.'* 

The London Beligious Tract Society 
distributed or sold, during last year, 
41,661,097 publications, and within the 
sixty-three years of its exbtence has 
sent out 969,000,000 individual pro- 
ductions. 

The British and Foreign Bible 
Society circulated a million alid a half of 
Bibles, at home and abroad, during last 
year. 

A statue, erected to the manory of 
Ary Schoeflfer, at Dordrecht, his birth- 
place, in Holland, was inaugurated 8 th 
May. 

Messrs. T. and T. Clark, of Edin- 
burgh, purpose to issue shortly a series 
of essays on Religious Philosophy, — 
including estimates of Descartes, Mai- 
branche, Spinoza, Newton, Leibnitz, 
Kant, Hegel, &c.— by M. EmOe Saisset, 
translator of Spinoza, editor of the 
** Dictionary of the Philosophical Sci- 
ences," and Profess<»r of Philosophy in 
the Faculty of Letters in the Uniyersity 
of Paris. It will be translated from 
the third Parisian edition, by the ReT. 
V^liam Alexander, M.A. of Brasenose 
College (prize essayist and poet), 
Oxford. 

• " The Reformation under Calvin," is 
the title of a work composed by Dr. 
Merle D'Aubignd (bom at Geneva, 
1794), author of a « History of the 
Reformation," " Cromwell," &C., which 
the Messrs. Longmans will publish in 
September. 

]ffr. Rawden Brown has been ap- 
pointed by Sir John Bomilly to prepare 
a calendar of the state papers in the 
archives of Venice, relating to Britain. 

On the first of July, will be pub- 
lished No. 1 of the "Apologist"— 
a new Threepenny Monthly — projected 
for the defence of Christianity agaiost 
its various assailants. 



Ca^ain Sayers if ^vptring *^ A 
History of Gibraltar." ^ 

The Algerine ohi^ Abd^O^r 
(bom 1807), the defender ^ fte 
Christians at Damascus, 1869^ Ibas 
written a work ** On GathdicfeBi/' ' !*' 

J. B. Biot (bom 1774), the a&^- 
gnished French savantf haa just issiied 
" Studies in Astronomy." 

"Essays and Addresses /br tip 
TVrne*," by R W. Emerson, are an- 
nounced as neariy ready. 

G. White Melville has ready far the 
press a romance of Holyrood Paktoe, 
entitled " The Queens Maries." ' . 

M. Michel Chevalier, the lijiding 
political economist of France, rea4 |i 
rep<»*t to the Academy of Monl and 
Political Sciences, of the Imperial In- 
stitute of France, on Henry Dunning 
Macleod's " Elements of Political :6oon- 
omy," and the academy has agreed, to 
have a debate upon the subject. "* 

Stephen 0. Foster, a Goverpment 
clerk in Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, is 
the author of the words and mu^ o^ 
"Old Dog Tray," "Uncle Nedj^^tMd 
Folks at Home," and those otfa^ negro 
melodies of a simple cast, whic^ have 
such a wide celebrity. 

Dr. Joseph Wolff, vicar of Me 
Brewers, Scnnerset, author of "The 
Mystic Rationalism of Germany," " A 
Journey to Bokhara," &o., died 2nd 
May. 

We are glad to be able to infirm our 
readers, many of whom will be interested 
in the fact, that a sdection £rom Ihe 
poems and other papers of the late 
William Threlkeld Edwards, of' Pem- 
broke College, Cambridge, a rerf j&e- 
quent writer in our colnmnSj under Uie 
styles of " Threlkeld " and " Wi-T. E.," 
is now in the press, and will, iridiin a 
few weeks, be published. 

"A New Testament for EogHsh 
Readers," by Dean Alford, will be re- 
garded as an acquisition when H ^> 
pears, as is expected, shortly. \ \ 

A new monument to the BeJfind 
dreamer — ^John Bnnyan— was iij^b^- 
rated in Bunhill-fields churchward, da 
2l8tMay. 
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